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Dedicated to 
the farming and artisan communities of India 


INTRODUCTION 
THE CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE OF 


J.C. KUMARAPPA’S LIFE AND WORKS 


“It is the standard of the human personality that has to be raised and developed.”- JCK 


J.C. Kumarappa, one of the tallest and most original thinkers in the Indian independence 
struggle theatre, ts a sadly neglected activist scholar. This negligence is deliberate and is starkly 
shown by the fact that the post-1947 political leadership of the country never bothered to 
collect and publish his writings and document his activities. The Kumarappa Papers in the 
Manuscripts section of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library in New Delhiare in a deplorable 
condition and there is an urgent need to preserve them and bring out his collected works. 

The relevance of Kumarappa and his political leader, Gandhiji, in the present national and 
world situation is a growing phenomenon. What they said and wrote about such vital topics as 
peace and self-reliance are proving true in an uncannily prophetic sense. All those who are 
genuinely interested in the survival of the human race and the planet can no longer ignore the 
thoughts of J.C. Kumarappa, because his 1s a sane voice that articulated the serious maladies that 
confront the modern man and seriously tried to evolve solutions. 

Though no conscious efforts were made by the new rulers after 1947 to popularise the 
writings of Kumarappa due to obvious reasons of his sharp divergences from the official policies 
and programmes of the new government, he did influence many thinkers in India and abroad. 
Conscious efforts were made to keep those ideas alive and point out their continuing relevance. 
Also, presently there is again a growing awareness of his relevance to contemporary issues that 
are day-by-day becoming more and more threatening. 


The Development Paradigm Adopted in Post-1947 India 


Kumarappa was an incisive critic of what has come to be known as Nehruvian economics. 
He could clearly see that the economic policies promoted at the central and State levels would 
lead only to increasing dependency on imperialist forces, a far cry from genuine freedom, 
increasing the misery of the common man. Nehruvian economics was one of emphasis on 
heavy industry based on borrowed high technology, advisers, capital and unequal international 
trade. This policy was bound to generate lopsidedness and distortions and Kumarappa pointed 
this out at the very outset. 

Nehruvian economics was in direct opposition to Gandhian economics, and in post-“47 
India—especially after the assassination of Gandhi—those who advocated self-reliance and 
village-centred development programmes were deliberately sidelined, while hypocritically invoking 
Gandhi and his thoughts. Kumarappa was one such thinker who was cast aside by Nehru and 
his followers, and that is why there is no official interest shown in what he said and wrote. At 
one point, when Nehru simply could not stomach the criticisms of Kumarappa on the question 
of development, he reacted neurotically by calling the most able lieutenant of Gandhi “a mad 
man.” That was how much of a Gandhian Nehru was. 

Kumarappa foresaw during the early years of ‘independence’ that the economic policies 
adopted by the Nehru government will bring forth devastation to the vast majority of the 
people and deepen the dependency of the national economy on external more powerful forces. 
We find now that this prediction has been concretized during the decades that followed. The 
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dependency on imperialist powers has become a highly complex web entangling every aspect 
of the economy and life of the people; even the smallest ripple in the imperialist financial 
centres has come to have immediate repercussions on the national economy. 

When the British colonised India the country had sustainable agriculture and developing 
village industries as well as growing commercial towns with ancient trading histories, which the 
colonisers systematically proceeded to destroy. This ruthless process of destruction was based 
on the needs of British capital and industries which needed raw materials and markets for 
finished products. When raw materials are exported under discriminatory tax and tariff systems, 
or when finished products are imported without any protective duties, it is invariably at the cost 
of the national economies which are colonised. In fact, this is the very purpose and rationale of 
colonisation. They did it with efficiency using the socio-political basis of parasitic local chieftains 
and landlords, and commission agents—otherwise called comprador bourgeoisie. Unsustainable 
revenue farming drove the peasantry to levels of utter destitution. It is not at all surprising that 
the whole British period, especially the 19" and first half of the 20" centuries, has gone down in 
Indian history as the age of famines. Millions of people starved to death during this period and 
the impact was obviously greater in the rural areas. 

Kumarappa and Gandhi understood the genesis of the dynamics of this destitution of the 
masses very well. That is why they were always harping on a village-centred development planning 
once the colonialists left the country. Such a vision had sound economic rationale that went 
back to the traditional concepts of democracy and freedom adapted to suit the changed conditions 
nationally and internationally. Sustainability was taken as the cornerstone of development schemes, 
and it was this cardinal principle that was thrown overboard by the national level dispensers 
after 1947. Whatever may be the imperfections and lacunae in this perspective of sustainability 
and self-reliance, the intrinsic validity of these principles is clear. Subsequent developments 
have clearly brought this forth. 

When the British handed over political power to the leaderships of the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League and left the sub-continent, they also ensured that the pattern 
of development will be one of dependency on superior world forces. Moreover, the terribly 
weakened imperial power was being forcefully nudged by the main victor of the Second World 
War, who had unmistakably emerged as the economic and military superpower—the United 
States of America—to leave the Indian theatre open to exploitation by others too. Their 
calculations did not miscarry at all. Instead of being the jewel on the British crown only India 
became the jewels in the crowns of many imperialist powers, which was a result of the changed 
balance of power globally after the two world wars. This process had begun decades before the 
British left the country, and by the time they formally left, the base was well laid out for 
accelerated exploitation of the country in a neo-colonial manner. With the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and the full-blooded enthronement of a neo-liberal economic regime from the 
early 1990s onwards and the coming into being of a uni-polar world with the United States of 
America as the hegemonistic superpower, the regressive impact of dependency has multiplied. 
It is in this background that the relevance of Kumarappa becomes even more notable. 

The most pressing problem at the time the British left the country was the absolute poverty 
of the vast masses of people, more pronounced in the vast countryside, which was mainly the 
creation of colonial economic policies consciously geared to the capital accumulation needs of 
the imperialist metropolis. The horrendous Bengal Famine, in which millions perished due to 
lack of food and Calcutta streets littered with skeletal corpses, was fresh in the memory of the 
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people. A realistic evaluation naturally demanded the regeneration of the village economy on 
a priority basis; this unfortunately was not on the agenda of the new rulers. Instead, they 
latched on to the apron strings of American capital and its global allies and reposed confidence 
in the so-called US ‘experts’, who simply did not know anything worthwhile about the Indian 
reality. Nehru’s ‘non-alignment’ was only a ploy to bargain for more concessions and ‘aid’ from 
the Western bloc led by the US. 

The US that had emerged as the most powerful economic and political power in the post- 
WW-II scenario understood very well the stupidity of trying to hold on to vast regions like India 
as directly administered colonies, and the very dynamics of capital accumulation discounted the 
political and economic costs of such outdated exercises. The British and other European countries’ 
form of colonialism had clearly become redundant and even counterproductive with the two 
world wars, while the strength of capital in the undamaged and tremendously booming US 
economy naturally gave rise to new, indirect forms of colonialism using the power of capital 
and exploitation of market as the main means. The policy of ‘develop and control’ became far 
more profitable and suitable for the scale of production of capital required by an economic 
behemoth like the US. This qualitative change in the nature of colonialism was originated and 
implemented under the leadership of the US. Using its tremendous leverage the US steamrollered 
its own development pattern on India, which basically catered to the insatiable appetite of its 
own young, strong and savagely aggressive capital. Thus entered various ‘revolutions’ into India 
going under the pet names of ‘green,’ ‘white’ and ‘blue’ revolutions; and presently there is the 
bio-technology revolution. 

The balance sheet of the ‘green revolution’ itself is revealing enough. Within the last ten 
years more than 200,000 farmers have committed suicide unable to bear the debt burden, which 
itself is a product of the non-sustainability of this sort of agriculture as a viable economic 
proposition. These suicides have occurred predominantly in the green revolution areas including 
Punjab, which was incessantly trumpeted as the great success story of North American 
intervention in Indian agriculture. Now it 1s the turn of genetically engineered agriculture to kill 
the producers (and consumers and other flora and fauna), something which has already 
commenced in several States. Kumarappa knew what was coming right at the trme when American 
‘experts’ were invited as VIPs by the Nehru government to make India into a land of milk and 
honey soon after ‘independence.’ In his own violent non-violent manner he fought against it 
and characterized such moves as nothing short of being anti-national and anti-people. 

Instead of creating a land flowing with milk and honey what has happened 1s an unprecedented 
widening of economic inequalities within the country and the incessant flow of blood. After 
1947 there has been a remarkable increase in the number of billionaires in the country. In fact, 
India can now boast of the second largest number of super rich in the whole world after the US. 
At the same time, or because of this, it is also one of the poorest countries of the world. More 
than 60 years after formal political independence almost 30% of the absolutely poor on the 
globe belongs to India. More than 70% of the total population survives on less than Rs 20 per 
day. Such abysmal poverty has to have a source of origin and perpetuation. One does not have 
to look far for it. The affluence of less than five percent of the population and the thriving of 
several hundreds of the super rich of the world here 1s enough testimony to explain the seeming 
contradiction. Since 1947 India has ‘grown’ into a much fatter milch cow catering to international 
capital and its agents than during the colonial era. The political leadership of the country has 
ably facilitated this utter impoverishment and highly skewed economy through an imported 
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‘development’ model. 

It may not be out of place to go into the details of the growing number of farmers’ suicides. 
With the launching of the Second Five-Year Plan (1956) the planning model had shed all 
earlier ambiguities and the state policy had identified itself with large-scale industries and 
related mega infrastructure building exercises. While Nehru was going gaga about the ‘modern 
temples’ of India the food security situation rapidly deteriorated until it could not deteriorate 
any further by the first few years of the 1960s. Repeated distress requests from the Indian 
government to the US government for urgent food aid resulted in the shipping of cattle feed 
quality food grains, and that too was done after some arm twisting, under the Public Law 480 
scheme. The US government made it very clear that it is sending the ship loads of waste on 
humanitarian considerations, thus assuming the role of a benevolent saviour to the Nehru 
government, which was facing endemic food riots promising to get escalated. 

Of course, the US strategists knew that food 1s a highly volatile question with serious political 
implications and that the Nehru government was getting more and more muddled on this 
question, which will ultimately decide its political fate. It was this situation that gave the US a 
very powerful weapon to penetrate Indian agriculture for the benefit of its chemical giants and 
agricultural technology producers. It was not difficult for them to convince the Indian government 
that changing the whole organisation of Indian agriculture by making it hybrid seeds and 
chemicals dependent was what was required, and that this would result in the rapid increase of 
food production. Subsequently, the first overseas office of the Ford Foundation was set up in 
India. Ford Foundation experts trained the Indian agricultural scientists and economists in the 
theory and practice of the new agriculture, and water available districts were chosen as initial 
test cases for intensive agricultural activities in different States of the country. Western Uttar 
Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana in the North, and districts like Thanjavur and Krishna in the 
South were chosen as test areas. Sufficient water availability was a necessary pre-condition 
because the new technology agriculture is water guzzling by its basic nature. 

Initially there were bulk imports of the agro-chemicals. Then the technology for the internal 
production of these inputs and the expertise along with the required capital had to be imported. 
The imported technology was either untested or outdated. Union Carbide is a classic illustration. 
It was a complete package and the local agents were the agricultural universities and colleges 
financed by the taxpayers’ money. As a macro-economic indicator, cereal production increased 
considerably within 15-20 years after the launching of the new technology. But even then food 
security in many areas did not improve because of backward relations of production acting as a 
fetter on agricultural development and distributive injustices biased against the low income 
poor masses of people. The increase in mainly cereal production also did not ensure a balanced 
diet. This ‘revolution’ attained a plateau within 25 years and then started the downswing. The 
market conditions operated as the principal means by which the impoverishment of the primary 
producers—the tens of crores of disparate farmers—got institutionalized as an intensifying 
fixture on the agrarian scene. Rise in the prices of the factory produced inputs, depletion of the 
ground water levels and degeneration in the quality of available ground water, increasing energy 
costs, fast depletion of the soil nutrients resulting in the ever increasing input requirements to 
maintain the returns, and the total lack of any sort of influence over the output markets by the 
producers dragged down the returns from agriculture making losses inevitable on an upwardly 
rising graph. At the same time, the profits of the agri-business corporations, of big traders and 
food processing industries registered impressive growth, which means that national and 
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multinational corporations and their ground level big agents grew at the expense of the farmers 
relentlessly pushing them into debt traps and suicides. It is the law of the jungle operating in the 
agrarian scene. 

It is in this background of the ruin of green revolution agriculture that genetically modified 
seeds and related technologies are sought to be implemented in the country heralding such 
measures as the ‘second green revolution’ to be essential for eradicating poverty and malnutrition. 
The GM technology global giants like Monsanto and Cargill are again US based chemical giants, 
specializing in biological and chemical weapons, and they are now out to conquer the vast 
agricultural markets by becoming seed and technology monopolies on a global level. In India, 
agricultural universities are extending all possible help including putting at their disposal trial 
fields without bothering to study the economic, environmental and health impacts of GM 
technology. Any questions raised are answered by them in the words of the handouts given by 
the GM technology companies. The story is a repeat of the earlier ‘green revolution.’ Because 
these multinational corporations have invested hundreds of billions of dollars towards research 
and development of GM technology they need to find profitable markets, and India being a vast 
agricultural country is considered a prime market. ‘Green revolution’ has thrown up highly 
damaging consequences and even the much eulogized show pieces like Punjab are paying a very 
high price. Global agro-chemical giants now want more superprofits, which is very much in the 
logic of imperialist globalisation, and nothing is held sacred on the altar of profits. JC. Kumarappa 
could decipher the viciousness of this ‘development’ model in the early 1950s itself. Of course, 
GM technology had not emerged concretely during his life time, but his understanding of the 
dangerous implications of the new agricultural technology adopted wholesale by India clearly 
points at the futuristic tendencies too. 


Capitalism, Theory of Productive Forces, and Socialism 


Capitalism and its structural continuity and emergence as imperialism and neo-impenialism 
are qualitatively different from the ancient empires and empire builders. The earlier empire 
builders were also looters, but in a highly personalised egoistic manner. The loot was certainly 
also used to strengthen the military prowess for further conquests for more looting, but the 
main difference was that these empire builders were adventurists who were greedy for the fabled 
riches of other peoples and places. Theywere not really pushed by systemic structural compulsions 
unlike colonialism and neo-colonialism under the aegis of capital, which though personifying 
the interests of individual capitalists competing with each other, is an entity on its own with its 
own logic of expansion and survival or destruction. The logic of capital involves within itself 
cyclical-as well as systemic long-term crises, which can easily result in depression conditions and 
wars both localised and worldwide. JC. Kumarappa lived through two such large conflagrations 
enabling him to trace the genesis of wars to the intrinsic violence of capitalism. 

Colonialism was essentially the quest for markets of both kinds—the market for cheap raw 
materials and the markets for finished goods manufactured in the metropolitan production 
centres, where the factory system had come into being. The development of industrial capitalism, 
large-scale production under the factory system, could survive only with the outward expansion 
of the outputs as well as ever growing feeders of raw materials. Competition makes the cheapness 
of both a necessary condition for survival itself, which means that irrational expansion of 
production and markets is systemic to capitalism. Unlimited expansion of the capitalist market 
is impossible, and this is true with regard to both direct colonialism and neo-colonialism. It is 
when the so-called normal methods of expansion of the production of capital reach a limit 
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that countries go for wars, which are considered as the final solution to the structural problems 
of capital. The Second World War was such a perceived final solution. And it was subsequent 
to this that powerful global capital embarked on the path of neo-colonialism in a full-blooded 
manner, though the ground was getting ready even before that. But this method of social 
management and social controls also is reaching its limits as is clearly being shown by the present 
ongoing conditions of recession in the whole world, which is showing signs of being long- 
drawn-out. In fact, the dimensions of the ongoing crisis are not limited to the crisis in the 
production and expansion of capital in a technical sense, but encompass diverse aspects of the 
planet, the most prominent among them being the environmental one, which is directly the 
result of the unbridled expansion of capital on a global scale. 

JC. Kumarappa’s steadfast emphasis on the village economy including village industries is 
based on the sound analysis of the basis of the common good. Concentration of production in 
a few hands and the monopolisation of strategic resources like fossil fuels and minerals lead to 
violence towards nature as well as fellow human beings. This violence is the logical offshoot of 
the mode of production and production structure, and only radically changing both can be the 
solution. Self-reliance and sustainability are the effective antidotes to this intrinsic violence of 
the capitalist system and that is why, according to him, concentration should be on the villages, 
not on mega industrial projects and mega cities. His approach is well worth thinking about in the 
present situation of the accelerated destruction of capital, environment and human values. The 
world is witnessing heightened economic violence leading to unparalleled environmental and 
political violence. 

The single-most powerful ideological tool to justify the unfettered expansion of capital and 
capitalist markets is the theory of productive forces. Thistheory of productive forces counterposes 
man and his needs to Nature, which ultimately threatens and wrecks the delicate balance of 
forces that is so much required for the survival of the planet and its inhabitants. The relationship 
between man and Nature is taken as hostile rather than symbiotic, from which it follows that to 
fulfil the needs of man Nature should be conquered/destroyed. Under the capitalist ethics of 
production there is no such thing as peaceful co-existence with Nature. It has always been a 
question of subjugating and conquering Nature. Human needs are ever multiplying, and if they 
do not naturally multiply the imperatives of the production of capital will devise means to 
multuply them artificially. This is exactly what is going on now and only the scale is different 
from the earlier phases of capitalism. Colonialism was both a means and cause, although a crude 
one, of the expansion of productive forces in the interests of the production of capital in the 
imperial metropoles. Neo-colonialism made a qualitative and quantitative leap in this general 
scheme of capitalism engendering violence of an unprecedented nature across the world. Slavery 
and dispossession of the vast underprivileged masses of the world became a logical corollary, 
and this process is now hitting at the non owners of capital in the imperialist countries themselves. 
In other words, the crisis under conditions of neo-colonialism is fast assuming an all-round 
nature. The finger clearly points at the development model itself, which is based on superprofits 
and the fastest and maximum production of capital. Kumarappa was well aware of this 
development trap as is clearly shown by his incisive critique of the Nehruvian pseudo socialist, 
but actually American model adopted in India after 1947. 

On a peripheral level, socialism as an economic, social and political ideological current camé 
up as an alternative model to replace capitalism. The oppressive nature of capitalism and the 
acuteness of the contradiction between capital and labour catalyses the birth of socialism 
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under which private property is sought to be abolished. Moreover, the ideologues of socialism 
and socialist revolution envisaged it as the prelude to the abolition of all disparities and inequalities 
in society and the state structure itself, which is called the stage of communism. This vision 
was idyllic and remains so today also. J.C. Kumarappa was an avid student of this ideological 
stream and he visited and wrote on post-revolutionary Russia and China. His enthusiasm was 
conditional because he could see the actual and potential violence of these new social systems 
because of bureaucratic centralization, emphasis on large-scale industry and social management. 
Not surprisingly, his predictions came true within a fairly short period of time. 

The degeneration of the socialist ideals as envisaged by its founders in the post-revolutionary 
countries is obviously not an accident or aberration. The ideological foundation by itself was 
not qualitatively different from that of the system it replaced. True, private property could be 
got nd off but only in a formal sense. What replaced the capitalist private property system was 
a statist ownership system, in which the state and communist party bureaucrats, not really 
having any alternate vision of social management, did the social and economic management. 
The limited period during which the more obnoxious characteristics of private ownership of 
capital could be abolished can only be characterised as statist socialism and this could not be 
sustained because of the absence of an alternative development model firmly based on genuinely 
humanist ideals. The development model in its essence was the same as the capitalist model, a 
model that emphasised the growth of productive forces which means the ever increasing 
production of capital under the conditions of the alienation of labour power. The equally 
important, if not more important, aspect of social transformation, the radical overhauling of 
production relations, was relegated as inconsequential or even automatic. The Comintern’s 
mechanical formulations and its imposition of these on the member Communist parties played 
a dominant role in this degeneration. 

The Communist Party of India originated and grew under the wings of the Comintern, 
within which the domineering role was that of the Bolshevik party with its leadership personified 
in Joseph Stalin. During the 1930s and ‘40s and up to the dissolution of the Comintern the 
function of the member Communist parties was manipulated into one of protecting the sectarian 
interests of the Bolshevik party and the Soviet Russian state, especially its foreign policy. The 
Leftist approach to Gandhi was dictated by the Comintern. They saw a difference between 
Gandhi’s formulations and Nehru’s approach, which was more conducive to the Western type 
of capitalist development. Marxism which originated and developed as a Eurocentric 
phenomenon treated Gandhian economics with unstudied hostility and contempt. It was a highly 
negative approach and the ready acceptance of handed down mechanical formulations only 
intensified and cemented this irrational negativity. Time and again this approach of the Leftists 
towards the nationalist leadership of the freedom struggle landed them in hopelessly awkward 
situations, but they never self-critically examined their own mistakes. Over the period of time 
when the Communist movement has undergone splits, and splits within splits, the same attitude 
remains irrespective of organisational identities. Concepts like self-sufficiency and development 
of village economies as organically evolved units imply going backwards for them. Even the 
Maoists, who are fighting against the dispossession of the Adivasis to facilitate the biggest land 
grab in modern Indian history, do not have a genuine alternative to big industries. It is time that 
at least they take a look at what an organic intellectual like Kumarappa has got to say on such 
things. 

On basic questions of industrialization and production of capital there is no difference 
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between, say, a business house like the Tatas and the CPI or CPI (M) because both implicitly 
believe in the theory of productive forces, notwithstanding that the development of the 
productive forces may be at the cost of the poor people or environment. That is why there is 
no Marxist ecology and environmental science worth the name. Their simplistic and erroneous 
solution to all the problems facing the country, from poverty to the caste system, is the 
development of productive forces. Serious problems that emerge when such a path is taken up 
are only minor side-effects for them and not to be taken seriously. Moreover, all those who 
clamour about environment, ecology and people’s rights to livelihood are ‘anti-development’ 
and obscurantist. That is why wherever the social democrats are in power, like in West Bengal 
and Kerala, their repressive organs are ready to shoot down the protesting poor people fighting 
for their basic livelihood. The present situation is such that every political party that has stakes 
in power, whether left, right or centre, is united on the question of the development model that 
increases poverty, dispossession and inequality, destroys the environment and creates all-round 
falsehood. We are witnessing the rising tide of popular resistance against this model. It is in this 
grim context that a re-reading of Kumarappa’s well-argued out writings becomes important. 

Violence has become endemic. There are no qualms about deploying hundreds of thousands 
of armed personnel to chase out the Adivasis from their habitats because there are some minerals 
under the soil on which they live. When there is resistance the army and air force can be used to 
kill and drive them out. In present-day India, though now it is the turn of the original inhabitants 
so that space can be made for national and global big businesses to loot the rich common 
heritage of all the people for private aggrandisement, by and by it can be the turn of anyone 
who is not part of the ruling classes. We are fast racing towards that point with democracy and 
development written large on rags advertising the glory of pimping. This is the development 
model that Kumarappa did not want and fought against. There is little wonder that the ruling 
classes want him and others like him to be buried deep. The official Left is also ever ready with 
spades to deepen the burial pits. 


Peace and Self-Reliance 


There are any number of initiatives and organisations—both national and international— 
to decipher issues of peace and violence in the present global context of escalating violence 
against humans and Nature and suggest possible ways out for the present ternble predicament 
of the planet and humankind. The violence being more and more intensified against Nature 
and humankind is getting more clearly identified as systemic in its basic character. Social control 
mechanisms are breaking downat an accelerated pace breaking open enormous space for violence 
of both discriminatory and indiscriminatory kind. At the root of this predicament is the greed 
of the big businesses with state structures acting as their facilitators. Anarchy of production in 
general and production of capital in particular is reaching unprecedented levels because of the 
abandonment of what is called the Keynesian model of attaining economic stability, which gave 
a decisive role to the state. During the 1980s and ‘90s this role was sought to be abandoned with 
the mantra of leaving everything to the market with no state interference. This meant massive 
cutbacks in social welfare expenditures and the campaign for the dogma called neo-liberal 
economic ideology through the acceptance of which the Western advanced capitalist countries 
tried to overcome the situation of recession-inflation combined. This campaign subsequently 
also spread to the third world countries including the poorest of the poor like sub-Saharan 
African countries and India. The objective of this campaign, which was sponsored and executed 
worldwide by the top 500 multinational corporations, was to make it into a global ideology. By 
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the middle of the first decade of 2000 they temporarily succeeded in this goal. 

India also took up this economic ideology as an official policy in the beginning of the 
1990s. What we are seeing now are the wages of this neo-liberalism. And as is clearly shown by 
the ongoing global economic crisis the function of the state is only to facilitate what is known 
as ‘bailing-out’ big businesses, especially in the financial capital sector. Needless to say, this is at 
the common man’s expense. It is nothing but the canalisation of socially available capital to 
salvage an economic order that stops at nothing when it comes to the fastest means to produce 
capital, and which creates large-scale misery, ever increasing imbalance in Nature and mind- 
boggling levels of inequality and crime encompassing every conceivable field. A self-sufficient, 
self-reliant economic philosophy which caters to the maximum comfort of the maximum 
number of people is clearly the opposite of this anti-human ‘development’ model, which 
caters solely to the profit-making machines called multinational corporations and their agents. 
This is where the relevance of someone like JC. Kumarappa comes in. 2 

Kumarappa’s vision of self-reliance and sustainability was not conceived as islands in 
themselves. Village economy did not certainly mean agriculture alone. It also involved village 
industry primarily based on locally available raw materials, research and development catering to 
the needs of the people; education for all which will also be centred on village crafts, trades and 
industry; cultural development like abolition of caste-based discrimination, indeed, the abolition 
of caste itself and a whole host of other measures, which all together will result in the holistic 
empowerment of the people. He not only wrote and talked about this scheme but also tried to 
put it into concrete practice to be shown as prospective models for implementation on a wider 
scale. When it comes to the national economy his viewwas that there should be no international 
trade in items that are very necessary to the people. Also, there should be no over exploitation 
of what he called the reserves, which are composed of nature given non renewable resources 
like minerals, fossil fuels etc. They are not commodities to be traded for non essentials like 
luxury goods for the affluent or capital goods for mega projects. Obviously they are not just 
meant for one generation but for the coming generations also. That is why they are ‘reserves’ 
and should be exploited very judiciously. This also means that these reserves should not be 
allowed to be the means for private aggrandisement. Whatever exploitation of these resources 
is done should be in the public domain subject to close scrutiny. On a global scale we are using 
30% more resources than are renewed naturally in ayear. (WWF Living Planet Report of 2008). 

Why did the US attack Iraq? For fossil fuel. It was when Iraq started trying to take its oil away 
from the truncated dollar and broadbase the trade of this natural resource linking it to other 
international currencies like Euro and Yen hoping to obtain better exchange deals that the US 
oil giants exerted constant pressure to invade the country and manufactured the so-called political 
reasons, which were subsequently proved outright lies. In the first place, the US consumes a 
disproportionately huge amount of fossil fuels, which itself is a prime reason for global warming 
having disastrous consequences for the planet. And it was the US that promoted oil based 
economic growth in the war ravaged economies of Europe and Japan which subsequently spread 
to the whole world. Thus oil became a strategic resource whose monopoly in turn decides who 
will dominate the world. This is creating wars and destruction of an unprecedented nature. It is 
not only in Iraq or Afghanistan that fossil fuels have led to violence, but wherever new oil and 
gas basins are discovered there is bloodshed and tension engineered by the superpower. Many 
African countries where there is oil are being torn by civil disturbances which often turn violent. 
Currently peace in the world is crucially dependent on reduction in the consumption of fossil 
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fuels, which are being over exploited on a reckless scale. Kumarappa said that oil is a reserve 
resource, the consumption of which ought to be kept at the bare minimum. Recognising the 
grave perils of such recklessness the people of the world should recognize the need to voluntarily 
reduce the consumption of oil to the bare minimum and seriously move towards maximum 
possible use of ‘current,’ that is, renewable energy resources. 

There are many who call such a worldview utopian and completely out of sync with reality. 
If a village can be self-reliant for its living needs, a country can also be. This is not isolationism. 
There will be external trade but what commodities are to be traded and under what terms is the 
main thing. For this self-reliance to happen, reduction of needs is a precondition. But what is 
happening now is that the spin doctors of businesses create needs that are frivolous and very 
often totallywasteful and even harmful. The advertisement industry is one of the biggest money 
spinners on a global scale, and it entirely serves only to generate more and more profits to big 
businesses through wasting huge resources. Seeking to produce capital by wasting capital is the 
typical hallmark of modern capitalism. 

Those calling Kumarappa’s ‘villagism’ as utopian should open their eyes to what is happening 
to the Indian villages. Since 1947 more than 50 million poor people have been uprooted from 
the villages in the name of mega projects and this process is only getting strengthened. Apart 
from this forcible uprooting a much larger number has been displaced by sheer force of the 
economic, market dynamism. Where do these people go? They crawl into the already overcrowded 
urban centres looking for bare means to survive. There they either live/die on the streets or in 
hopelessly unhygienic slums on a miserable pittance breathing in the foul air and surviving on 
scraps. Indian cities, like all third world ones, are horrendously ugly monstrosities inhuman to 
the extreme. This is what ‘development’ is doing to the multitudes. Self-reliant beautiful villages 
in the midst of verdant nature, not villages that exist for the conveniences and pollution by 
urbanites, are the need of the hour. Only they can prevent the present sliding down into the 
bottomless abyss. No amount of sophistry in economic calculations unrelated to the broader 
reality can ever hope to save the situation. Talk about high growth rates and economic superpower 
status is sheer humbug to fool the gullible. We are poor and our poverty is hyperbolically 
shooting up. 


Tea: 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


It is to be regretted that the neither the Central nor Tamil Nadu State governments have to 
this date considered it an important task to come out with the collected works of JC. Kumarappa, 
the doctor of village industries in modern India. This is a task that still awaits completion. On 
the contrary, all official efforts have been to bury his immense theoretical and practical 
contributions to the well-being of the most downtrodden but also to the whole of humankind. 
We do not find Kumarappa’s works in the syllabi of schools and universities, whereas they 
should have been part of the mandatory readings in Economics syllabi at high school and 
college levels. By compiling this Reader we hope that this lacuna will soon be overcome and his 
works will become widely available not only in English but in all regional languages. We would 
wish it to be a precursor to the publication of his complete works. 

Some of the more well-known of Dr. Kumarappa’s works are in print and in circulation, 
such as Public Finance and our Poverty and Economy of Permanence Through this selection I have 
aimed at the comprehensive presentation of his ideology and approach to Swan. A strict 
chronological sequence of his writings and speeches is avoided; they are divided into sections 
for the convenience of the readers, though of course there is a natural overlapping of the 
subject matter, which cannot be divided into watertight compartments. 

Minor language editing has been done. All notes, whether at the beginning of the pieces or 
as footnotes are by me, except when mentioned otherwise. Bibliographical references are all 
from the original texts and by JCK. The list of books referenced by Kumarappa for Public 
Finance and our Povrty and Oive to Keyne is given in the Bibliography at the end of the Reader. 
Boxes have been added to reinforce the contemporariness of Kumarappa’s insights. The 
appendices give additional background information on some contentious issues. The 
Bibliography of Kumarappa’s writings and speeches is not a complete list of his works. 

An appraisal of Kumarappa’s theoretical and practical contributions to national liberation is 
a task that lies ahead for those thinking about and working towards socialism in the 21st 
century. Considering that Kumarappa held himself to be a true follower of Gandhian philosophy 
and ideology, M.K. Gandhi's constantly developing concepts and role in India’s freedom struggle 
also need to come in for renewed objective evaluation in their historical background. Kumarappa 
had his own reading, interpretation and development of Gandhian ideology, and in an appraisal 
of his contribution this too must be looked at closely and taken into account. 

We are grateful to Shri K.M. Natarajan, Chairman of the Tamilnadu Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, Madurai, for his help in procuring many of Shri Kumarappa’s wnitings and some of the 
secondary literature. We also thank the Director of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi, and the staff of its Manuscripts section for allowing us access to the Kumarappa 
Papers. Our thanks to Natarajan of Chennai and other friends for their interest in this project. 
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All-India. Sarva Seva Sangh 

All-India Village Industries Association 
Annas 

Criminal Investigation Department 
Communist Party of India 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
Church of South India 

Genetically Modified 

Gram Udyog Patrika 

Indian Civil Service 

Indian National Congress 

Indian Police Service 

Kumarappa Memorial Trust 
Member of the Legislative Assembly (on State level) 
Member of Parliament 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 
North West Frontier Province 
Pandit . 

Press Trust of India 

Round Table Conference 

Right to information 

Srijut 

Scheduled Caste 

Scheduled Tribe 

Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

United Progressive Alliance 

World Health Organisation 

World Wildlife Fund 


GLOSSARY 


: irreligion. 


Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh: All-India Society for the service of all. 


Ahimsa 
Anna 


Asan 
Ashram 


Babu 
Bajra/Bayri 
Balli 

Bania 

Bapu 

Bhajan 
Bhandar 
Bhatti 
Brahmachari 
Catty 


: non-violence; love. 


: monetary unit no longer in use. One anna was equivalent to 6 paise (100 paise make 


one rupee). 
: seat. 


: usually: refuge, a place of spiritual retirement and study; used by Gandhiji and others 


like Kumarappa for a commune of workers dedicated to a cause. 


: term of respect; father. Also means official, clerk, low-level bureaucrat. 

: a millet. 

: pole. 

: trader. 

: father. 

: devotional song. 

: retail store; shop; outlet. 

: Jain, 

: celibate devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. 

: It is the English word for a unit of weight in China and other East and South East Asian 


countries. In China it has been rounded off to 500 grams. 


GLOSSARY 


Chamar 
Chappal 
Chappati 
Charkha 
Chaprasi 
Chaw 


Chor bazaar 


Choultry/ Dharamshala 


Chuna 

Dahi 

Dat 

Desi chini 
Dewan/Diwan 
Dhal 

Dhaliya 

Dharma 

Firka 

Ghani 

Ghee 

Go Seva 

Gram Seva Sangh 
Gram Udyog Fatrika 
Gram Udyog Sangh 
Gur 

Hal Sangh 

Halwa 

Hartal 

Himsa 

Inamdari 
Jawarfuwar/fovan 
Jutka 

Katchcha 
Keddah 

Khadi 

Khandsari 

Kirtan 

Kisan 

Kohlu 


Krishi Vigyan Kendra 
Lathi 
Lat Sahib 


Lok Sevak Sangh 
Ma Bap 
Mahal 
Mahajan 
Maida 
Mandi 
Mandir 
Maund 
Mela 
Mirasdar 
Mlechha 
Mochi 


% 


: leather worker. 

: foot wear 

: Indian flat thin bread. 

: spinning wheel used for hand spinning. 

: peon, 

: low cost workers’ tenements. First built in Bombay in the 1920s by the British colonial 


government and by Indian industrialists for migrants coming to the city and working in 
the textile and other mills. 


: market for stolen goods. 
: resting place for visitors run by charitable institutions where boarding and lodging are 


provided at nominal rates. They are traditional Indian types of resthouses for 
travellers. 


: lime. 
: curd. 
: native (village) midwife. 
> native sugar. 
: chief minister. 
: lentil soup. ° 
: porridge made of wheat brokens. 
: duty; religion; the way. 
: Revenue unit below taluka in a district. 
: village oil press operated by bullocks. 
: Clarified butter. 
: cow protection. 
: Village service association. 
: Village Industries journal. 
: Village Industries Association. 
: jaggery. 
: Ploughmen’s association. 
> a sweet dish. 
: Strike. 
: violence. 
: tax free land gift by a king for social or religious purposes in the pre-colonial period. 
: a kind of millet. 
: horse-drawn small carriage. 
; not very durable or long-lasting. 
: trap set for elephants to capture them for domestication. 
: hand-spun, hand-woven cloth. ; 
: unrefined cottage sugar. 
: devotional song. 
: farmer. 
: A simple machine run by bullocks to extract cane juice prior to converting it into gur in 


a kiln. 


: Agricultural Science centre. 
: stick. 
: grandee; a royal person. It was used to refer to the white overlords during the 


colonial period and to those ‘browns’ and ‘blacks’ who tried to imitate them. 


: Association for the service of the people. 

: father and mother; parents. 

: palace. 

: banker, capitalist. 

: refined wheat flour. 

: a big market. 

: Hindu temple. 

: earlier Indian unit of weight, varying in different places from about 25 Ib. to 82 Ib. 
: fair for the sale of goods, but also including some amusements. 

: dominant caste member controlling the entire resources of a village. 
: low; wicked; sinful; ‘untouchable.’ 

: cobbler. 
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Musalman 
Nai Talim 


Nalla 
Nasta 
Paily 
Panniyals 


Pan supari 
Pathan 
Pucca 
Purdah 
Rab 
Ramraj 


Rashtrapati Bhavan 


Rishi 
Roti 
Ryot 
Ryotwan 


Sangh/Sangham 


Sangrahalaya 
Sarson 
Sarvodaya 
Satyagraha 
Seer 

Shastra Pooja 
Shishya 
Smarak Nidhi 
Sowcars 
Srijut 


Swadeshi 
Swaraj 
Takli 
Talent 
Taluka 
Tapasya 
Teli 

Til 

Tonga 
Tongawalla 
Uddhar 
Yatra 
Zamindar 
Zamindari 
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: Muslim 
: New Education. Comprises Pre-Basic, Basic and Post-Basic Education as conceived by 


M.K. Gandhi and other nationalist educationists. 


: drain. 

: breakfast. 

: unit of measurement in Madhya Pradesh. 

: agrestic slaves under the zamindari system. They were landless serfs, who could be 


bought, sold and mortgaged. 


: Betel leaf and nut . 

: a trading tribe in the N.WFP 

> genuine; firm. 

: curtain; veil. 

: thick juice obtained by boiling. 

: term used by Gandhi to denote a just and equalitarian society. 
: President's Residence. 3 

: sage. 

: Indian bread 

: farmer. 

: system whereby land revenue was collected directly from the cultivator by the British 


colonial government acting as landlord. 


: association. 

: museum. 

: mustard oil. 

: the welfare of all. 

: holding onto truth: suffering for the sake of justice. 

: a unit of weight (about 930 gms). 

: worship of tools and implements. 

: disciple. 

: Memorial fund. 

: Also spelt sowkar or sahukar. Sahukars are bankers and/or money-lenders. 
: An honorific, usually shortened to Shri. Also spelt as Srijit. It is sometimes used as a 


first name, as Shree. 


: indigenous; belonging to one’s own locality. 

: self-rule. | 

: spindle used in spinning with the fingers without using a spinning wheel. 

: A former weight and unit of currency used by the ancient Romans and Greeks, 

: Administrative and revenue unit smaller than a district. 

: Practice of austerity to achieve a certain spiritual or material goal set by oneself. 
: Person extracting oil using the ghani. 

: sesame or gingelly oil. 

: horse-drawn small carriage. 

: driver of a tonga. 

: reform. 

: travel; pilgrimage. 

: Landlord, who is an intermediary between the actual cultivators and the state. 

: Landholding system consisting of zamindars formalised by the colonial government. 
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TOWARDS AN ECONOMY OF FREEDOM 


T 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND OUR POVERTY 


The Contribution of Public Finance to the Present Economic State of India 


(This work was originally written as a thesis entitled “The Contribution of Public Finance to the Present Economic State 
of India” in 1928 for a Master's degree in Public Finance at Columbia University in New York. It was published as a series 
of articles in Nov.-Dec. 1929 and Jan. 1930 in Gandhiji’s journal Young India. Subsequently, later in 1930, it was revised 
and reprinted as a booklet in several languages. We have drawn upon the 2007 edition of this booklet for reproducing 
extracts. ) 


Dedicated to 
“Him who bears the burden and the heat of the day, 
Whose extravagance consists in maintaining the most luxurious government in the world, 
Whose generosity is in paying the taxes even at the cost of subsistence of his wife and children, 
And on whose shoulders the greatness of Great Britain rests. 
Thou shalt not muszsle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.” 


PREFACE 


Suggestions have been offered, which indicate that the theme set forth in the titl—with 
the implications and limitations thereof—has not been kept in mind by many readers. 

May I state at the very outset that I am neither concerned with allocating responsibility nor 
with a comprehensive enquiry into the causes of poverty in India. This essay is merely an 
attempt to point out the injurious fiscal policies with the hope that good will result. I am, 
therefore, not concerned with all the circumstances which have impoverished the country, 
such as morcellement of land etc., however enchanting it may be to trace the economic course 
of the nation from the fabulous wealth of ancient India to the stigma of poverty now attaching 
to that very land. Although the changes in the environmental conditions which have brought 
these about are varied and fascinating, we cannot within the scope of this booklet get into such 
a maze; hence I have deliberately limited myself to only one such factor, viz. Public Finance. 

Even in such a limited field, we are not concerned with remote periods, but with the 
policies of an administration stretching over about a century prior to the present time. This 
historical aspect of the enquiry entails using evidence which may appear to be out-of-date. But 
it is well to remember that we are not dealing with present-day policies only, but with past 
policies which have left their indelible marks on the economic condition of the people. 

I have preferred also to judge by results and actions rather than by ostensible reasons 
advanced by Finance Members in an oratorical flourish. Because of this, I have refrained 
from dealing largely with present-day affairs and have limited myself to tried policies of the 
past; for instance, my reference to the excise duty on cotton. In matters of this kind, we can 
only go by what has been achieved and not merely by methods in use. It is no good pleading 
that a tax or an expenditure 1s good in itself. What we have to judge by is the alternative. While 
there are pressing needs, if the revenue is used for less pressing objects, however important or 
beneficial these latter may be in themselves, it is wrongly used. When children are starving, 
food and the means of obtaining food are more important than reading and writing, and the 
three R’s are more important than college education in a land of illiterates. It is futile to claim 
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credit for building railways, good roads etc. We have to take into consideration at what ‘alternative 
cost’ these have been built, what use they are being put to, and which part of the population 
benefits by them. If these are for the benefit of the foreign merchant, the plutocrat or the 
exploiter, to the neglect of the needs of the poor, it is a blot on the administration rather than 
a matter to be vaunted with legitimate pride. 

Even this theme is too wide to be dealt with adequately in a booklet of this kind. Here it 1s 
possible only to indicate the main lines of inquiry. The method pursued is to present evidence, 
and then corroborate the author’s conclusions from accepted authorities... 


NOTE: All the data in this book is more than 50 years old and should be seen in that perspective. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In the very beginnings of fiscal science in India, taxes were regarded as the remuneration 
of the kings for their services rendered to the people. The relations between the State and the 
people were based on contract, and thus public finance received recognition very early in Indian 
statecraft. Shukra' says: “The king should enjoy fruits everywhere, but at the same time, he 
should act like a slave in protecting his people.” 

Coming to modern times, we find that there is hardly any other department of government 
so closely related to the well-being of the nation, in the long run, as that of public finance. 
Indeed, when fiscal science is the handmaiden of public-spirited and far-sighted statesmen, it 
could be the making of a powerful nation, but when mishandled it could also be the ruination 
of a flourishing people. Like all other powerful instruments this science is equally capable of 
being used for good or ill and, therefore, should be entrusted only to proved friends. 

With its aid the government should husband the natural resources of the land, as short- 
sighted private ownership might waste and exhaust them in a brief period of time. It is the 
function of the government to take a long-time view of affairs, as it could afford to wait, while 
individuals, in their anxiety to crowd into their span of three score years and ten as much of 
economic production as possible, are apt to ignore the waste their feverish activities may entail 
on the coming generations. In the United States of America, forests of timber burnt down, 
both in clearing the ground for cultivation and in laying foundations for trunk roads, and the oil 
wells rapidly pumped out in competition, afford glaring examples of loss that may occur not 
~ only to one nation but to humanity at large, as the world has now become one whole economic 
web, and the loss to one part is a loss to all. Thus, the present-day fiscal science throws a heavy 
burden of responsibility on the shoulders of those who wield this weapon with such far-reaching 
consequences. 

During the transitional periods, when nations pass from one stage to another—agricultural 
to industrial, handicraft to factory system—an efficient government should guide the economic 
activity of the people into proper channels so that the productivity of the nation may not suffer 
by the changes, but rather be increased by it, and that there may be no unnecessary waste in the 
switching-over process. This may be done by wise expenditure on experimentation and the 
dissemination of information so obtained, or by a well-conceived system of tariffs affording 
protection to infant industries against competition from highly organised foreign units, or by 
bounties meted out to encourage promising industries in their struggle at the commencement, 
or by subsidies helping out undertakings essential for national welfare. Such guidance, direction 


' Shrukracharya was an ancient Sanskrit scholar (8" century CE) and author of Shukraniti, which expounded on statecraft 
and an economy based on morality. . 
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and help should result in a well-balanced proportion of various kinds of opportunities for the 
common people. The well-being of the nation does not depend on the monetary affluence of 
a few nor on the unlimited opportunities afforded to all by any one field of occupation; for the 
former will lead to great inequality in distribution and to discontent, and the latter may spell 
disaster to the whole nation, as in the case of a drought upon an agricultural community. 

The nation that is allowed to run on a single track will soon find difficulties in supporting 
itself, production will not keep pace with the growth in population unless opportunities broaden 
out in proportion. A deeply interested government can do a great deal in keeping a watchful eye 
on the tendencies of the times, in stimulating growth and checking signs of decay. A scientific 
combination of industries and commerce will lead to the well-being of the masses; it will result 
in their contentment and happiness, in the enrichment of life of all individuals—trich and poor, 
high and low. Rightly does John Ruskin? declare: “There is no wealth but life.” J.A. Hobson’ 
suggests “substituting for monetary standard of wealth a standard of human well-being.” When 
we judge the profitableness of a government policy, our criterion should be the provision of 
opportunities to all those who are willing to contribute their share of work and thought to the 
good of the nation, and that they may be able to do so freely with neither let nor hindrance. 

The revenue of the king can be raised, says Shukra, only after he has contributed to the 
faculty of the people, like the gardener who collects the fruits and flowers after having duly 
nourished the plants. Taxation should be such that it does not hurt the populace. To use Kautilya’s* 
figure of speech, taxes should be obtained as the fruit is plucked when ripe without injury to the 
plant. The flock should be shorn and not flayed. A carefully devised system of taxes, while 
producing adequate revenue, should not reduce the productivity of the taxpayer; the revenue 
should be drawn from the surplus without affecting the patrumony of the State. To again borrow 
an ancient Hindu simile, the State should not be like a charcoal dealer who cuts down the trees, 
burns them, and obtains a profit at the cost of the destruction of the source of revenue, but it 
should be like the florist who merely gathers the flowers which would otherwise fade, leaving 
the plant to bloom again. The incidence of taxation should be carefully considered, and the 
burden should be according to faculty. Those on the borderland of subsistence should be relieved 
at the cost of those who are blessed with a larger share of worldly goods. Indirect taxes should 
be levied only on articles carefully and scientifically selected, so that indigenous industries are 
encouraged and the poorer classes are not crushed by a higher cost of living owing to the taxes 
pushing up the prices of necessaries. Indirect taxes are very useful means of obtaining revenue 
without making the one who ultimately bears the burden aware of it. Hindu literature likens it 
to the process by which the bees suck the honey without the flowers knowing it. This quality in 
its nature calls for the exercise of great caution on the part of those who are entrusted with this 
duty. 

The laying out of the revenue so obtained should be such as to increase the productivity of 
the people. To use a classical figure, the taxes should rise as the vapour from the sea from the 
section of the populace who could best pay, and should be precipitated like rain on the needy, as 
? John Ruskin (1819-1900): Art critic, social thinker, poet and artist. His book “Unto this Last” was a great influence on 


Gandhi and Kumarappa. In it he argues that affectionate co-operation and a sense of social justice promote prosperity 
better than greed and competition. 


3 J.A. Hobson (1858-1940): English social-democrat economist. His work “Imperialism” (1902) influenced Marxist- 
Leninist theory of imperialism, while “The Industrial System” (1909) influenced the Keynesian school of welfare economics. 


* Kautilya (350-283 BCE) was author of the political treatise ‘Arthasastra” and prime minister and adviser of King 
Chandragupta Maurya. 
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when the rich are taxed to pay for the education of the poor. Even jn private economy, it 
requires a great deal more wisdom to spend the money well than to acquire it. The problem is 
far more complicated in public finance. It would be sheer folly to extract a rupee from a man on 
the subsistence level, to whom that unit represents great marginal utility, and to spend it so as to 
afford benefit to one who is much better off. That would be a waste of national income, rupee 
for rupee. The faculty of the community from whom the tax is raised, and the utility to the 
group that benefits from the fund, have to be always borne in mind. 

The administration itself should be as efficient as the nation can afford to maintain, taking 
into consideration the economic development of the people. It would be reasonable for a man 
with an income of Rs. 6,000 a year to aspire for a ‘Ford’, if his family is not too numerous even 
for that, but it would be madness for him to maintain a ‘Rolls Royce.’ The standards of efficiency 
required are relative and not absolute. There should be a sense of proportion in all things 
including even public administration. It is no argument to maintain a very highly paid 
administration by saying that it is efficient. Efficiency itself should be gauged not by the mechanical 
accuracy with which routine work is carried out, but on the touchstone of prosperity of the 
general mass of the people. Mechanical efficiency should be subordinated to the need for 
imagination in carving out wide channels for the exercise of national talents. An administration 
that does not lead to such prosperity is a failure, however efficient 1t may be in its clockwork 
detail. To weigh up the ability of a nation to maintain the expense of its administration, the 
salaries of its public servants should be tied up to a multiple of the average income of a citizen 
for comparison. Such a procedure will give the proper proportion, and at the same time will 
automatically eliminate the difference 1n price levels between countries compared, and the faculty 
of different citizens. 

With these general remarks on the prerequisites for the building up of a wealthy nation in 
mind, we shall rapidly review the conditions prevailing in India. To get an adequate perspective 
to enable us to trace the influences of the policies of public finance pursued 1n India, it will be 
necessary to survey briefly the economic state of the country immediately preceding the present 
regime, leaving aside ancient India, which bore the magnificence of the empires of Chandragupta, 


Ashoka, etc. 
2. INDIA ABOUT 1800 


Although for centuries past Indian history alternated between prosperity and adversity, 
peace and war, contentment and oppression, benevolence and tyranny, on the whole, when we 
look at the trend, we find India enjoyed a remarkable share of peace and prosperity as compared 
with the lot of other nations of those days. All through mediaeval times, India occupied the 
centre of the economic activity of the world. Even the discovery of America was due to the 
eagerness with which the less developed nations of the West were seeking to get into direct 
trade relations with India. According to the standards then prevailing, India was highly 
industrialized. Foreign trade in those days consisted of small articles of great value, usually of 
the luxury type, exchanged for gold. As security and transport played an important part in the 
cost and transfer of goods, it was not worthwhile to exchange for bulky and low-priced raw 
materials. Even Rome, at its height of power, complained of the drain of gold to India. No 
doubt, the belief that India is an incorrigible consumer of precious metals, which persists to 
this day in spite of evidences to the contrary, had its ongin in the manner in which India’s foreign 
trade was paid for in ancient times. India was exporting manufactured articles and importing gold 
in exchange in the main. Her own raw materials were worked up by her own skilled artisans, and 
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Indian bottoms carried the wares to Europe via the Persian Gulf and Arabia on the one side, and 
to China and Japan on the other. Thus, she was a veritable hive of activity affording profitable 
employment to her sons on land, on sea, and in her cities. She had an admirable combination of 
outlets for the genius of her people. Her cotton was skilfully woven into beautiful calicoes of 
Calicut on the western coast and into fine muslins of Masulipatnam along the Eastern seaboard. 

The trade in such fabrics with England in the latter part of the 18" century assumed such 
proportions that it raised a hue and cry for protective tariff against Indian competition... Heavy 
duties were introduced in England to safeguard British textile manufacturers from utter ruin. 
Cunningly wrought works of art in ivory and precious stones were in great demand everywhere, 
and the spices of India became proverbial. Silks, embroidery, and carpets catered to the aesthetic 
demands of the wealthy. 

The great maritime activity led to shipbuilding. Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji quotes from a 
letter, dated 16th December 1670, from the factories at Balasore to the Court of Directors in 
London the following: “Many English merchants and others have their ships and vessels yearly 
built. Here is the best and well-grown timber in sufficient plenty, the best iron upon the coast; any 
sort of iron work is here ingeniously performed by the natives, as spikes, bolts, anchors and the 
like. Very expert master builders there are several here; they build very well and launch with as 
much discretion as I have seen in any part of the world. They have an excellent way of making 
shrouds, stays, and any other rigging for the ships.” Even as late as 1802 ships and warships for 
England were built by India, and England borrowed plans and designs from Indian builders. 

The beautiful buildings and canals as well as the public trunk roads, constructed during this 
period and existing to the day, bear eloquent testimony to the prosperity of the times. It is true, 
famines devastated the country in parts, but never the whole land at any one time. The chief 
cause was mainly the shortage of grain following a drought, not the lack of purchasing power. 
It was a natural calamity rather than the result of the economic situation. Owing to the inadequate 
facilities of those days, transport was both slow and arduous making relief work an almost 
insuperable difficulty. 

From time to time, some foreign ruler would cast his envious eyes on the wealth of India, 
descend on the country and carry off the hoarded treasures of the temples and palaces. A 
certain amount of loot by predatory armies was inevitable by the nature of events, but on the 
whole the ‘underlying’ population of peasants and artisans were allowed to carry on their 
respective vocations in peace. At all events, the means of wealth creation were not taken away 
from them by the invasion, and the people were left free to engage in production again. If 
indeed the wealth of a nation, taken as a whole, depends on the productivity of that nation, 
and not on the monetary accumulation, then we can safely say that those inroads little interfered 
with the welfare of the people. Farming was looked upon as sacred, and warring princes 
scrupulously avoided any destruction of property. 

It is easy to understand how an invasion, such as that of Nadir Shah in 1739, need not 
cause untold misery by destroying the economic unity of the nation, though it may bring about 
temporary disturbance. We can conceive of America losing the wealth of a Rockefeller or of 
a Ford without much hardship to the nation; but it would indeed be a sad plight if the livelihood 
of the farmers and the openings for employment of the labouring classes in industrial areas 
were taken away. “He who steals my purse steals trash.” Comparatively little injury is done if 
a man is robbed, but is left with the means of supporting himself; on the other hand, if a 
skilled worker is robbed, his eyes put out, and his hands cut off, his condition is indeed miserable. 
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Foreign invasions and tyrannical reigns did oppress the people for a while, but it was not long 
before the road to welfare was regained. 

Whether it was well or ill, the proceeds of taxation were spent in the land. The extravagances 
of the courts only went to encourage arts and crafts, as it meant a greater demand for the 
products of these. Eastern princes were well known for their patronage of scholars and artists. 
The nation as a whole benefited by its own total productivity. What it produced it consumed 
without having to hand over a share to an outsider. The administration itself being manned by 
the sons of the soil, the doors of public service were thrown open to the able amongst the 
intellectual classes, besides providing occupation for thousands of others. 

Village lands were assessed by their own panchayats, who had intimate personal knowledge of 
the locality and of the taxpayer. Although the tax rates appeared high, the human element and the 
personal touch in the government often led to bargaining and relief. The tax itself was based on the 
produce and so was proportionate. An option to pay the tax either in kind or in money was 
extended to the farmers, thus supplying the needed safety valve to hardships that may be entailed 
otherwise. A surplus was available to the farmers and others as reserves of grain against drought. 
The land was not swept clean of all its production, without laying aside a margin for safety. Each 
village had its own school supported by land grants, and it had its own officers in charge of the 
various departments of local government, thus constituting a little democratic unit. 

The following accounts from European travellers and observers of the conditions at the 
time in the North, South, East and West sections of the country, give us a picture of a 
flourishing country at the end of the |8th century. 

Bishop Heber describes Bharatpur State in his journal, and says, “This country...is one of 
the best cultivated and watered tracts which I have seen in India. The crops of corn on the 
ground were really beautiful; that of cotton...a very good one. What is sure proof of wealth, I 
saw several sugar mills, and large pieces of ground where the cane had just been cleared. The 
population did not seem great, but the villages were in good condition and repair, and the 
whole afforded so pleasing a picture of industry and was so much superior to anything I had 
been led to expect in Rajputana, which I had seen in the Company’s territories, that I was led to 
suppose that either the Raja of Bharatpur was an extremely exemplary and paternal governor, 
or that the system of management adopted in the British provinces was less favourable to the 
improvement and happiness of the country than some of the Native States.” 

Another witness, Lt.-Col. Moore, bears the following testimony of the Masa/man prince, 
Tipu of Mysore, in the South: “When a person travelling through a strange country finds it 
well cultivated, populous with industrious inhabitants, cities well founded, commerce extending, 
towns increasing and everything flourishing so as to indicate happiness, he naturally concludes 
the form of government congenial to the people. This is a picture of Tipu’s government...We 
have reason to suppose his subjects to be happy as those of any other sovereign. ..no murmurings 
or complaints were heard against him, though the enemies of Tipu were in power, and would 
have been gratified by any aspersions on his character.” 

Turning to the East, we get this description of Bengal from Mr. Holwell. Here the property 
as well as the liberty of the people are inviolable. The traveller with or without merchandise 
becomes the immediate care of the government, which allots him guards, without any expense, 
to conduct him from stage to stage.” And again: “The rich province of Dacca was cultivated 


5 From Moore's Narrative of the War with Tipu Sultan, p. 20! (quoted from the Reform Pamphlet by Lajpat Rai). 
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in every part...Justice was administered impartially...Jaswant Roy’...had been educated in purity, 
integrity and indefatigable attention to business, and studied to render the government of his 
province conducive to the general care and happiness of his people. He abolished all monopolies 
and imposts upon grain.” (Lajapat Rat: 25). 

Regarding the West, Anquetil du Perron’ observes the Mahratta country and says: “When I 
entered the country of the Mahrattas, I thought myself in the midst of simplicity and happiness 
of the golden age, where nature was as yet unchanged, and war and misery were unknown. The 
people were cheerful, vigorous and in high health, and unbounded hospitality was a universal 
virtue; every door was open and friends, neighbours and strangers were alike welcome to whatever 
they found.” 

From these pleasing pictures of a prosperous country at the beginning of the 19th century 
let us turn to the state of India at the beginning of the next century. 


3. INDIA ABOUT 1900 


Let us again put into the witness box a few European observers. We can well begin with no 
less a person than the premicr of England, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald,” who says, “For days and 
days one goes through the land and sees nothing but thin bodies toiling, toiling, trudging, trudging. 
India is the home of the poverty-stricken, and this was borne in upon me all the more that its 
poverty was embodied in forms of the most perfect human grace.” And later he declares: “The 
poverty of India is not an opinion, it is a fact.” 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield writes to the Daz/y News as follows: 


“| have just returned from a study of the Indian problems on the spot, and cannot urge too earnestly 
before your readers the intense pathos of seeing village after village with all the men, still more the women 
and children, showing those pitiful signs of a daily struggle to live, with only half enough to live upon. 


| have seen the poverty of the English villages, and the desolation of the London slums (and a doctor in the 
slums sees more of the real poverty of homes than a person does), but | have seen nothing that haunts me 
more than the spectacle of these brave, honest, hardworking, economical people toiling on week after 
week, with only a piece of coarse bajri or jovari bread and a handful of pickles to keep it down, and a drink 
of buttermilk twice a day. 


There is no declared famine in India at the present time (1902), but | have visited scores of villages, and 
have entered many a house, and have found the corn bin empty or nearly empty. What does this mean? 
It means that their scanty harvest has already been sold to pay the tax and that in another two months they 
will have nothing at all left.” (cited in Digby: 159). 

The Rev. J. Knowles of the London Missionary Society witnesses: “In my own missionary 
experience, I once carefully investigated the earnings of a congregation of 300, and found the 
average amounted to less than a farthing a head per day. They did not live; they eked out an 
existence.” (Digby:.106). Prof. Gilbert Slater of London pronounces the poverty of India as a 
“grim fact.” (Pillai: xt). As recently as 1927, Dr. Rutherford observed that “everywhere” the 
struggle for existence was terrible, and after describing the privations the villagers suffered, he 
goes on to say: “Perhaps my greatest horror and anguish arose from the facts, firstly, that I was 
a British citizen and was responsible for their physical condition leading to a slow and painful 
death, in as much as I was respo.sible for the government which failed to prevent famines by 


© Jeswant Rai was a popular Diwan of Dacca in the mid-| 8" century when Bengal was under Muhammadan rule. 
’ Anquetil du Perron (1731-1805): French intellectual, writer, interpreter, traveller and scholar of Asian languages. 


® James Ramsay Macdonald (| 866-1! 937): Labour politician and twice prime minister of Great Britain, first in 1924 and then 
in 1929. During his second tenure as premier he had offered responsible government to the Indian National Congress. 
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greater schemes of irrigation and by reducing the assessment on land.” (Rutherford: 106). The 
economist, H.M. Hyndman, opines: “Even as we look on, India is becoming feebler and 
feebler, the very life blood of the great multitude under our-rule is slowly, yet ever faster, 
ebbing away.” 

Leaving the bird’s-eye view of affairs obtained from these snapshots let us examine the 
situation at closer range. We find the old-time skilled handicraftsmen and artisans have lost 
their trade, and no industry has replaced them, but these men have been driven back to the 
land to eke out a precarious living with a slightly increased population. Part of the year they 
work, but when.the dry season sets in they are left idle. 

The relative increase in population during the last century is very much lower in India than it 
has been in Europe. According to the Statesman’ Yearbook the percentage increase during the last 
three decades, as revealed by the Census, compares with that in Great Britain as follows — 
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So the increase in population does not cause a problem. 

We observe the foreign trade of the country has changed from an export of manufactured 
articles to an import of such merchandise, and an export of raw materials. The cotton textiles as 
a cottage industry have disappeared, leaving nothing to take their place. Shipping and ship- 
building is as a tale that is told. We notice there have been a large number of famines, and these 
more devastating ones in the last half a century than throughout the past of India’s long history. 
The range of distribution of wealth is immense. 

Everywhere the administration appears to be practically in the hands of European officers, 
who naturally work with their return passage in their pockets. Their interests are not identified 
with the interests of those whom they govern, nor are they responsible to them. Their fect 
indeed rest on Indian soil, but their faces are turned homewards. The sons of the soil, who were 
once the administrators, have been reduced to an ill-paid community of clerks. 

“The widespread system of national education,” which the British found when they took 
possession of the country, met the fate of the other indigenous institutions with the taxing of 
school lands. We find a highly efficient and well developed network of railways, but comparatively 
little is spent on canals and irrigation. India 1s ‘ 


‘enjoying a free trade policy” as regards her 
foreign connections, while the requisite revenue 1s raised from salt monopoly, land tax and other 
regressive taxation. 

It is for us now to enquire what has happened, in so short a period in a nation’s life, to 
transform the glowing picture of the eaily 19" century into the harrowing tales of the 20" 
century. The conditions that affect a nation’s welfare may be Lioadly divided into those inherent 
in man and those due to environment; natural and artificial. As regards the inherent qualities of 
the Indian farmer, his intelligence and diligence and his powers of endurance under the most 
trying and disheartening circumstances, have never been called into question, so this can be 
dismissed with the evidence of the illustrious labour leader of England. Mr. MacDonald is of 
the opinion that “the people are the most industrious in the world; much of their land is fertile 
and yields rich crops.” 

When we turn to the natural enyuonment, we firid that there are very few countries as richly 
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endowed as India is. The hidden treasure trove now consists of manganese, copper, iron, coal, 
gold, petroleum, salt, lead and lead ores, saltpetre etc. The soil offers tea, coffee, indigo, and 
India holds the world monopoly of jute and the third place for cotton. Wheat and oilseeds form 
other important products for world markets. The many lofty mountain ranges hold potentialities 
for the generation of electric power. With such manifold blessings India can plead no excuse 
under this head for her dire poverty. Thus man and nature stand acquitted, and so we pass on to 
the next. 

Dealing with the theory that production is low because the standard of living is low, Dr. H.]. 
Davenport says: “Men do not stop consuming because they want no more goods, but because 
they can get no more on terms that make this more worthwhile.” What are these factors in India 
that make “‘this more” not worthwhile? Owing to the limitation of our theme we shall confine 
ourselves to one of the chief factors among the many artificial environments, namely, Public 
Finance. In India, governmental policies control also railways and foreign exchange which will, 
therefore, come under our purview. 

The main difference in approach between public finance and private finance is due to the 
fact that the individual has a fixed source of income, and he has to regulate his expenditure 
according to his means, but in the case of governments, the amount to be spent on various 
purposes is decided upon, and then they look around for ways and means of raising the 
wherewithal to meet such expenditure. Hence, we shall first take up the consideration of 
expenditure, and then examine the means by which the revenue 1s raised. 

Although a government may appear to have the advantage in that it can control, at least in 
theory, the revenue to meet its needs, we should not lose sight of the fact that such power 1s not 
absolute but only relative to the faculty of the people, which in reality limits the taxation that a 
nation can bear. The moment the incidence passes from the surplus to luxuries, a certain amount 
of resistance is encountered, which becomes greater and greater as we get down the scale of 
incomes from luxuries to comforts, and from comforts to necessities. In the nature of things, 
when the income, barely sufficient to support the worker in a state of efficiency, is taxed, the 
faculty of the people is at an end, and any further increase in taxation can only result in damaging 
the patrimony of the State. It is inevitable that any system of taxation must mean hardship to a 
few, as it is hardly possible for human ingenuity to devise a means of measuring individual 
ability to pay. But great care can be taken to see that efficiency does not suffer, and as far as 
possible, incomes on the subsistence level are exempt from any burden. 

Under these conditions, having ascertained the amount available, the revenue should be 
expended so as to obtain the best possible value for every rupee of public money. Expenditure 
which will increase the productivity of the masses should be preferred to such as will benefit 
only the classes; administration expenses should always be kept down. As government revenue 
is only a slice off the national income, it should be returned to the people in the form of 
expenditure on their behalf; any amount not so returned impoverishes them, as bt: do not get 
the full benefit of their production. 


4, PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


The following figures of net expenditure, prepared from the Statistical Abstract for the 
fiscal year 1925-26, including both Central and provincial governments, are instructive as to 
the use the available resources are put to — 
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The details of ‘Civil Administration’ are as follows: 
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At this stage it will be useful to compare with the above the functional distribution of 


expenditure in the United States of America for the same year, including Federal, State and 
Local — | 
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(Source: The Cost of Government in the United States) 
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We should remember that the above figures represent the utilization of the revenue of a 
democratic country controlling its own finances, while in India there is no such popular control. 
Again owing to the difference in the classification of expenditures in the two countries, it 1s 
not possible to press the comparison too closely, but we can discern a wide variation in the 
policies of the two governments, and more especially when we remember that ‘Protection’ in 
America includes ‘Police’ also, and their combatant forces are much better paid than are those 
of other nations. 

While America spends 48.87% on Debts, Military and General Governmental Expenditures, 
and the balance in nation building expenses led by Education with 19.5%, India spends 93.7% 
on Debts, Military and Administrative Expenses and so has very little left for developmental 
purposes. Even out of the little used for Education, the Government of India spends Rs. 25 
per head on the European population in India on the education of the children of the Europeans, 
while it doles out a beggarly four annas per head on the children of the land, which 1s one- 
hundredth of what it utilizes for the education of the children of Europeans in India. Is this 
nation building expenditure in the interests of the “people committed to its charge”? Only the 
crumbs are thrown to the sons of the soil in India under the present fiscal system. 


Debt Services and Military Expenditures 
Prof. K.T. Shah (1925) has worked out the following percentages of Total Expenditure that 
the various countries spend on ‘Defence’: 
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These figures relate to the year 1922, but they give us an idea of how India 1s being 
burdened with unproductive cxpenditures. When the nation gets no return for its effort, will 
this not be sufficient in itself to reduce a country to poverty in the course of years? The 
unproductive debts were mainly incurred by the British in conquering India itself, and in 
financing wars of imperial interests in Asia and Africa leaving India to pay the bill. In addition, 
India’s ‘trustees’ made a ‘gift’ to themselves of one hundred million pounds during the World 
War, while at that time India suffered losses, computed by Prof. Shah to be 180 crores. As 
these enormous debts were incurred in quarrels not her own, and in pursuit of interests not 
identical with hers, it is hardly fair to saddle India with these charges. 

As regards the maintenance of the Army itself, after arguing the various needs of the 
country, Prof. Shah says: “The Army in India is thus as expensive as it is useless; and the 
service alleged to be rendered by that instrument to the Indian people is clearly out of all 
proportion to its cost.” 


Ramsay Macdonald comes to a rather similar conclusion when he says: “Undoubtedly India 
has not been dealt with fairly in this respect... A large part of the army in India—certainly one 
half—is an Imperial Army which we require for other than purely Indian purposes, and its 
costs, therefore, should be met from Impcrial and not Indian Funds.” 
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Civil Administration 

We find this item is about five times as expensive as in the United States, and it is no 
wonder that Mr. MacDonald confesses: “It must be admitted that the Government of India is 
an expensive affair,” and later on adds: “A foreign government is always a dear government— 
even if it is worth its price.” 

India competes for its administrators in Great Britain, a country of high price level; therefore, 
the scale of salaries must necessarily be high enough to be an attraction. Furthermore, Foreign 
Service involves a certain amount of ‘human cost’ which has to be compensated by a still higher 
remuneration. In the early days of British rule, when the British system of government was 
foreign and novel, there may have been some excuse for importing raw youths from England 
for fat jobs which afforded them fine careers, but now with tens of thousands of Indians 
educated in Western methods this system has no particle of justification. The bureaucracy has 
been lacking in imagination and initiative of late. The work runs in oP grooves, and they have 
done little to increase the productivity of the nation. 

In 1913”, of the posts carrying Rs. 1,000 and over per month, 96% were held by Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and only 4% by Indians. Taking the whole service, the average pay of a post 
held by an Indian was Rs. 371. When we compare these amounts with the per capita income— 
Rs. 50 per annum in 1911—of the taxpayer, who pays for this service, we see one European 
official is equivalent to 224 taxpayers and an Indian official to 84 taxpayers. It is obvious that 
both European and Indian officials are paid far too high a salary when we take the faculty of the 
people into consideration. New York, the richest State in the richest country, pays its Governor 
$ 10,000 a year, about 14 times the average income of a citizen; while Bombay pays its Governor 
Rs. 1,20,090 ($ 45,000), about 2,400 tumes the income of an average taxpayer. Ramsay MacDonald 
dealing with this question suggests: “Every branch of public service should have as its standard 
of pay an Indian and not a foreign level,’ and admits, “Thus far we have wrought India much 
harm, and this is a reform which a self-government would do well to make.” 

Apart from the fact that a large portion of the revenue is thus absorbed by the administration, 
leaving very little for anything else, if the personnel had been Indian, a good deal of the wealth 
would have merely changed hands and would not have affected very much the country as a 
whole. The fact that a large amount of the country’s production goes into the hands of these 
foreign administrators and a considerable portion of it is drained out of the country in savings 
and pensions, is a matter of great concern to those who are interested in the welfare of India. 
Referring to pensions, J. Ramsay MacDonald says: “And these dead charges under a foreign 
government are doubly serious, for they are not only drawn from Indian production but are 
withdrawn from India itself.” And he goes on to add: “It withdraws from a fertilizing stream a 
very considerable amount of necessary water, and means impoverishment.” And he finally 
states: “Prosperity cannot be widespread if the exported tribute 1s heavy.” 

Thus we see that 93.9% of the expenditure only depletes production, the bulk of it going 
out of the country in return for very little. As the productivity of the people is not increased 
thereby, and they do not get the full return for their efforts, the continuance of such a policy, 
decade after decade, is bound to reduce any country to poverty. 


? Although there has been an increase in the Indian element in the services since 1913, yet for purposes of our illustration it 
makes little difference, as the main plea is not for Indianisation, but for allocating a larger share for nation building purposes 
such as education etc., and not using up any amounts so allotted merely in paying large salaries to officials of the departments.— 
JCK. ; 
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Capital Expenditure 

The outlay under this head should be in proper relation to the needs of the economic 
development of the country. However good an item may be in itself, if the interests of the 
country do not call for it, it remains a waste. A country like India urgently needs developmental 
expenditure on irrigation and cheap rural transportation. While the government has spent 96 
crores on irrigation, the amount spent on railways to the end of 1925-26 is 626 crores. India has 
the largest mileage of railways in Asia—8,579 miles. Ignoring the other pressing needs railway 
construction was pushed on, exhausting all the available resources in doing so. The reason for 
this is clear from the following quotation: “But from the borrowed capital, railway and other 
works were executed, which were devised in War Offices and not in Counting Houses, and 
military expenditure became masked as railway development,” says Mr. MacDonald. 

Apart from the military aspect, this policy also helped to keep the steel industries in Great 
Britain busy. The railways were further useful in bringing raw materials to the ports for shipment 
to England, and carrying inland manufactured articles from abroad by utilizing discriminating 
rates and ‘block rates.’ To cite only a few instances to show how this scheme was worked out in 
practice, let us first take an infant industry, like the match industry. The rate for imported matches 
from Bombay to Delhi was the same as the rate for locally made matches from Ahmedabad to 
Delhi, although the latter is a shorter haul by three hundred miles. This was virtually “a bounty 
to the foreign manufacturer equivalent to the whole cost of carriage from Bombay to 
Ahmedabad.” After continued agitation of about ten years by the manufacturers of Ahmedabad, 
the rates were reduced to Rs. 2-2-11 per maund from Ahmedabad and to Rs. 3-7-2 from Bombay. 

If we turn to an indigenous industry, like sugar manufacture, we find the rate from Bombay 
to Kanpur for imported refined is As. 13-6 per maund for the 840 miles, while for indigenous 
sugar from Kanpur to Akola, a distance of only 649 miles, the rate is Rs 1-2-4 per maund. This 
discrimination becomes still more unjust when we remember that the imported article is high- 
priced, while the country-manufactured stuff is low-priced, and under the principle of charging 
‘what the traffic will bear’, the former should bear the heavier rate. Again, refined sugar from 
Bombay to Barsi is As. 6 per maund, while wnrefined jaggery, used by the poor people, from Barsi 
to Bombay 1s charged at As. 9-9 per maund, 1.e., over 50% higher. Sjt. Mehta remarks, “Not only 
were the lower rates offered to foreign sugar as against home-made sugar, but even as against gar 
or jaggery—a much less valuable product and largely consumed by the impecunious masses.” 

As an instance of preference given to industries run by Europeans in India, we may cite the 
discrimination in rates between Delhi, an Indian centre of cotton industries, and Kanpur, a 
European centre of cotton industries. The rate from Chaudani to Kanpur, a distance of 236 
miles, is As. 5 per maund for raw cotton; but to Delhi, a distance of only 128 miles, it is As. 6-7 
per maund. Sjt. Mehta states that “this discriminative treatment resulted in the closing down of 
some cotton mills at Delhi.” Similar facilities in rates are given to raw hides, wheat etc. to the 
ports as against the rates to centres of Indian manufacture. Sjt. Ghose describes such rate 
discrimination “as a subsidy paid by the Indian government to the foreign manufacturer.” 

While none will deny the advantages to be derived from the possession of rapid means of 
transport, it has to be conceded that India has been overloaded by a system far in excess of its 
needs at the present economic state. Usually, railway development follows economic demands; 
but in India it is considerably in advance, and hence it is unable to pay for itself, with the result 
that large amounts of government revenue have to be diverted to maintain these unnatural 
and parasitic growths. Besides, the manner in which an effective instrument is used will determine 
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the advantages to be derived from it. From the samples given above, it is clear that railways 
have not been an unmixed blessing to India. While we have a very limited amount of capital 
available, that amount has been lavishly expended in building railways to the neglect of the 
more important construction of canals for irrigation and transport, sanitation works etc. The 
government cannot plead that the excessive development was due to an “error of judgement” 
as it is not the outcome of a moment’s hasty decision, but of a policy persistently followed 
decade after decade in the teeth of continued public criticism. 

Discriminating rates are nothing new in railway history throughout the world. In the United 
States and other countries, private enterprise and greed was the cause of it, while in India the 
damaging part lies in the fact that the railways are aided and controlled by a government which 
holds itself forth as a ‘trustee’, and hence its action amounts to a criminal neglect of its duty to 
the Indian taxpayer. 

The famous financier, D.E. Wachha,"” expresses himself as follows: “It is the permanent 
Indian population of the country which directly or indirectly bears the whole burden of the 
annually growing charge on Railway Public Debt. If any interests require to be consulted, it is 
the interests of this permanent tax-paying population and not the interests of a handful of 
foreign exploiters here today and gone tomorrow, who deem India to be their happy hunting 
ground. It is an altogether inexcusable railway policy which is eager to attend to the interests of 
this microscopic class, but which absolutely ignores the millions of the indigenous population. 
In short, as in many other matters so in connection with railways, it is the foreign exploiter who 
calls the tune, but it is the indigenous taxpayer who 1s called upon to pay the piper.” 

William Digby writes, “Railways have facilitated the transfer of produce from one part of 
the country to another, but they have not increased production; they have carried produce out 
of the country, but...only a small portion of the profits thus obtained have inured to the benefit 
of the native inhabitant of India, whilst a large portion of them is a veritable curse to the 
country. More and more produce and manufactures are needed to meet the ever growing charges 
in England, partly for railways; the same railways that have facilitated the carriage of such products 
to the detriment and the ruin of the country.” 

While the trunk lines to the ports have been well developed, the light railways and canal 
traction, which are so important for the betterment of rural economy, have been sadly neglected. 
The government has yielded to the importunities of the several British Chambers of Commerce, 
and failed to listen to the still small voice of the Indian people. 

A certain proportion of the responsibility for the frequency of the occurrence of famines in 
India in the recent past has to be allocated to the rapid development of railways. The country 
has been drained of its reserves of food grains for distant markets. It is true, railways have also 
been instrumental in relieving famine areas by rushing food grains from provinces of plenty: 
this is a remedy. Prevention lies in conserving available resources which, owing to the pressure 
of taxation, the ryots are obliged to dispose of, and the cheaper railway transport aids the foreign 
agent, who in many cases buys up the crops even before they are ready for harvest. In addition 
to this drain, the scarcity thus caused further pushes up the prices. 

Thus, we see that enormous amounts have been spent in building railways, largely for military 
purposes, and even in so far as commercial interests were taken into consideration, they were 
influenced by foreign merchants and manufacturers. The policies have not centred round the 


'° D.E. Wachha (1844-1936) was a Parsi politician from Bombay. He was one of the founders of the Indian National 
Congress and its President in 1901. He was also President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber in 1915. 
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Indian taxpayer, nor have they materially added to his production. What funds were available 
were sunk in this enterprise which had to be subsidized, as the economic requirements of the 
country did not call for such an elaborate development. 

Besides the sinking of the capital in railways, not calculated to ameliorate the conditions of 
the poor, further capital expenditures have been devised to dispose of the available meagre 
balance in other ways equally unproductive, and useless so far as the well-being of the masses 
is concerned. H.M. Hyndman records: “The foreign government has become even more 
expensive, and extravagances such as the creation of new and wholly unnecessary capital cities 
at Delhi and Dacca encourage waste to the extent of many millions sterling. Naturally, to keep 
pace with this fatal system, the land tax is more cruelly exacted than ever, and the agriculturists 
get poorer all the time.” 

Should we look upon equalizing of distribution as one of the purposes of government 
expenditures, we see that the fiscal system of India fails even here. A large proportion of the 
disbursements is made in Great Britain and never returns to the taxpayer at all. Indeed the 
vapour rises from the starving millions of India and precipitates and refreshes the comparatively 
wealthy population of an island 5,000 miles away. Prof. Shah estimates that out of the total tax 
collection of 400 crores, nearly 200 crores never bring any real return to the people of India, 
including ‘the Home Charges’, Le., the Sterling commitments of the Secretary of State for India, 
over which the Government of India has no control. 


Paper Currency and Exchange 

Again in its currency policy, the government 1s not concerned with the stability of the 
purchasing power of the rupce which affects the welfare of the people, but with the maintenance 
of the stability of the rupee in terms of the sovercign to meet the interests of those engaged in 
foreign trade. To this end, it maintains the foreign exchange by means of the Gold Exchange 
Standard Reserve and keeps this reserve of 40 millions and a paper currency reserve of 20 
millions in bullion and securities in London. This amount represents a loanable capital of over 
six hundred crores of which India, which stands greatly in need of industrial development, is 
deprived, as the clamours of the London bankers are more easily heard. If ever there was a need 
for the expansion of Industrial banking, it is now, and by depositing these Indian Reserves in 
London, Indian banking is retarded, and the prosperity of the country suffers. 

In his memorandum submitted to the Chamberlain Commission, Sir M. De P. Webb says, 
“In connection with the general policy of holding the bulk of the Gold Standard Reserve in 
London, I submit that the Government have gone entirely beyond their province in undertaking 
to provide not only gold for export but gold ready delivered at a financial centre on the other 
side of the globe.” And again, “To deposit the bulk of the gold in a centre, when the banking 
community are already on their own initiative considering how they can strengthen their admittedly 
slender and inadequate gold reserves, is to expose India to risks and dangers from which she has 
every right to expect complete protection.” Professors Wadia and Joshi state, “The Government 
assumes the function of a banker, and wielding irresponsible power, can manipulate reserves on 
grounds not purely economic, and on considerations not entirely directed to the promotion of 
the trade and the industrial prosperity of the country.” 

In this manner, both by unproductive, exorbitant and wasteful expenditures and by a currency 
policy not calculated to further the interests of the people of the land, the disbursements of the 
government have tended to impoverish the people. When we remember that such conditions 
have obtained generation after generation, is it difficult to understand the present poverty- 
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stricken state of India? 


5. PUBLIC REVENUE 


In a poor agricultural country like India, the bulk of the revenue has to be obtained from 
the masses and mostly through indirect taxation. Hence a great responsibility rests on the 
administration to sce that the articles of necessity to the poorer classes are not utiduly heavily 
taxed, while as far as possible the regressive tendency of the system should be alleviated by 
direct progressive and degressive taxation. Customs duty etc. should be so carefully scheduled 
as to be light on articles needed by the masses and heavier on those consumed by the comparatively 
well-off. While it is desirable to have a burden of the cost of government distributed throughout 
the population, it is at the same time very unwise to bear too heavily on the poor. All available 
sources should be tapped before pressing on necessities of life. 

Cost of collection or the principle of efficiency has to be kept in view. Any great increase 
may indicate defects in the system—either in the administration or in principle. In such of the 
government activities as are of a commercial or of an industrial nature affecting the poorer 
strata, the principle of fees and deficit, rather than that of profit, should be applied, bearing in 
mind the needs of the development of the country. This would apply especially to irrigation and 
to transportation rates, which affect the cost of production of the commodities produced by 
the poorer classes. 

The prevalent ignorance in an illiterate country throws a further duty on the government to 
check undesirable consumption by taxation without reference to the revenue produced. In raising 
revenue, apart from the faculty of the people, the taxpayers’ convenience of payment, both as 
regards time and method, has to be considered, as also the effect such payment will have on 
future production. The system has to be so arranged as to produce a dependable stream of 
revenue to carry on the government, and at the same time not work any hardship on any of the 
producers. 

The following figures for 1925-26 are constructed from the Statistical Abstract to show the 
net yield of each item of revenue after deducting the cost of collection, and cover both Central 
and provincial government revenues. 
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34,.43.40,759 28,92,17,787 5,61,22,972 
3,74,94,549 |, 35,90,525 2,39,04,024 


Currency and Mint 4,63,89,101 70,11,413 3,93,78,688 
2,18,69,202 26,34,.719 | . —_‘1,92,34,483 |. 


Customs: It is rather difficult to trace the incidence of these duties owing to the classification 


Post and Telegraph 86,35,220 50,69,134 35,66,085 


used. But a careful scrutiny reveals the following as regards customs revenue — 
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Import Duties: - On motor cars, cycles, etc. 
- on liquors & drugs 

-- on machinery, rolling stock, etc. 

- on manufactured goods, textiles, cutlery, etc. 


Roughly, we may take the above to represent the part of the revenue that falls on the 
better-off classes. To the net yield from Customs of 4,696 lakhs if we add 4% on 2,205 lakhs 
for expenses and refunds to the better-off classes we have 4,784 lakhs. From this if we 
deduct their burden we have left 2,579 lakhs (4,784 minus 2,205), which would represent the 
burden that falls on the poor. Government statistics leave a great deal to be desired in furnishing 
the required information to enable us to allocate the tax burdens to the different strata of 
society, and it is very difficult to make comparisons over a period of years with any degree of 
accuracy. However, it 1s not difficult to discern a marked tendency to increase in all items 
without allowing for any variations in the value of the rupee. 

When we remember that India is an agricultural country, we find that the receipts under 
Customs are comparatively low. A larger proportion of the total revenue should be derived 
from this source. The ‘Free Trade’ policy forced on India is responsible for letting off this 
source of revenue so lightly. The British Board of Trade compiled a list of comparative 
foreign and colonial tariffs on British exports in 1904, giving the following figures: 
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This discloses how little this source has been tapped, especially as the bulk of Indian 
imports are from Great Britain, while the other countries and even the other members of the 
Empire profit by a higher duty. Also, in the export duties, the convenience of the consumers in 
England receives the first consideration. Wheat, which is largely exported to Great Britain, if 
taxed, will be available to the Indian consumers at lower prices. As Prof. Marshall says: “A 
protective tax in a country exporting raw produce and importing manufactured goods does not 
raise the cost of the goods to the consumers in that country by its full amount.” Of course, it 
may affect the land revenue somewhat by a fall in cultivation, but millions of the poor go with 
hardly a square meal a day, the restricted export and a fall in the prices may increase internal 
consumption, and in the absence of any definite data, it will not be possible to forecast whether 
the government will gain or lose in the long run, but it is certain that the people of India will 
have more food grains available than at present. This may be one constructive way to meeting 
famines. 


The benefit from lower prices derived from the free trade policy 1s in the interests of the 
class which uses imported fabrics etc., which class is generally composed of Europeans as well 
as Indians. As this source of revenue is let off so lightly, the requisite revenue for the government 
has to be raised in some other way, and this is done by heavier taxes on land, salt, etc., which 
taxes fall on the economic strata of society lower than the one which enjoys imported articles, 
and who have no voice to complain. 

Apart from lower import duties, there are countervailing excise duties,'' making the tariff 
one of revenue rather than one of protection. Although the much criticized cotton duty was 
removed in 1926, it was not before it had practically wrecked at least one industry in which India 
had undoubtedly a comparative advantage. As Mr. Holland says, “England’s prosperity, and 
India’s as a means to that, has in practice been the ruling consideration.” And again: “But fora 
Government of India to have any other aim than India’s welfare, or to be deflected by the 
competing interests of the ruling race, is to be guilty of treason against a nation committed to 
its trust.” Alas! What beautiful sentiments. But Rev. Holland being a missionary evidently does 
not realise the hedonistic principles of life that govern the mundane affairs of everyday politics. 

The result of the tariff policy pursued by the Government of India, combined with the 
discriminating railway rates described above, has been to reduce India to the position of ‘a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water’ for Great Britain. How clearly we see illustrated in the 
economic history of India Prof. Marshall’s statement: “The more a country exported raw 
produce in return for manufactures, the less the benefit she got from the Law of Increasing 
Returns.” Can India be anything but poor when such fiscal policies control her destiny? 

Prof. Marshall writes: “In all international trade policies, her (Great Britain’s) great Dominions 
are able to take full care of their own interests, but her Crown Colonies and India are not in 
equally strong positions; and therefore Britain 1s morally bound to attach to each of their 


'' Countervailing tax is an import tax imposed on certain goods in order to prevent dumping or to counter export subsidies. 
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interests at least as great a weight as if it were her own.” And in a footnote, he adds: “In 
particular, no plea should be entertained for protective taxes on imports into Britain competitive 
with some of her own industries, however strong the national need for developing them may 
be, unless a similar principle is applied to selected Indian manufactures whose youthful strength 
is insufficient for competition on nearly even terms with rival imports from Britain and other 
Western countries.” 

This is high idealism: to expect one to do unto another as one would like to be done by. It 
is difficult of attainment even in private life, then how much more remote is it in group life, 
and hardly to be looked for in politics in a nationalism-ridden world, where economic exploitation 
is the order of the day? It is amazing to find the host of perfectly sane people who are led into 
believing that the Sermon on the Mount is the guiding principle of the Government of India. 

Mill, in a more practical way, observes that government by a people is eventually for that 
people. In India, this has been proved true. Government by the British has turned out to be the 
government for the British. This is reflected in Mr. Holland’s statement: “So long as British 
policy in India is largely dictated by the requirements of British trade and capital, Indians 
cannot feel that the political determination of their country’s economic future can safely be left 
in foreign hands.” And later on, he observes: ‘India’s economic development must lack both 
health and vigour so long as she is politically dependent on an alien race.” This same author 
quotes a Dundee jute merchant as having said to a Governor of Bengal not long ago: “It is a 
grand country, it is an awful pity the native is in it”’ How very human even Britishers are! Free 
trade policy is all right among equally well developed peoples. It resolves itself into an exploitation 
of the less developed by the more developed in an unequal world, especially so if the latter 
control the fiscal policies of the former. Within definite limits protection is helpful to develop 
nascent industries, if the country has a comparative advantage 1n it. Sunilarly ‘Imperial Preference’, 
with all the other members of the Empire controlling their own destinies and India without 
fiscal autonomy, reduces itself into ‘A Preference of Great Britain” 

Income Tax: In all taxation systems income tax is gaining ground all over the world as the 
most satisfactory amongst taxes. While taxes of all kinds are pressing heavily on the poor in 
India, this tax is not yielding what it should. Some incomes are left immune from taxation. The 
Government of India pays interest on its debt in England, which country being outside its 
jurisdiction, no tax is deductable from those payments. The law should be altered to enable 
India, like all other countries, to deduct its tax from interests paid to its foreign creditors. 
Messrs. Shah and Khambhata compute such a procedure will bring into the treasury two 
crores of rupees per annum. 

Another source of income tax that escapes its due share of tax burden is the income of 
large landlords who merely pay the land revenue assessment, which works out as a proportional 
tax, and are exempt from progressive income tax as their income is considered ‘Agricultural 
income’. Here, the principle of ability to pay should be applied, and all incomes, whether from 
land or industries, above a subsistence level, should be uniformly assessed, making the rates 
such as to bring about a degressive tax on incomes. Again, the same authorities estimate the 
gain to the revenue from such a policy at ten crores of rupees per annum. 

If we look upon death duties as a ‘Back Tax’, here again there is a considerable source of 
revenue left untapped, in that the estates of foreign merchants, who make their enormous 
fortunes in India and then retire to Great Britain, completely escape taxation. This is especially 
a sericus situation in that practically all Britishers are only birds of passage, and fail to contribute 
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their proper share to the government under whose shelter and benign care they amass their 
fortunes, leaving the burden to be borne by the toilers of the soil in greater measure. A 
satisfactory scheme should be worked out in conjunction with the Government of Great 
Britain by which such estates will render to India the things that are India’s. At present, an 
estate pays the duties in Great Britain, and the British taxpayer gets the benefit of the revenue 
that rightfully belongs to India. 

Salt: It is hardly necessary to dwell on the injustice of a tax on salt in a country like India. 
This tax has been opposed bitterly by all leaders in India. It is an unqualified evil bringing ruin to 
the nation, not only fiscally but also socially. WS. Blunt bears the following testimony: “It is only 
the very poor who are obliged to stint themselves in salt; but very poor are, unfortunately, the 
rule in southern India. In the Deccan, moreover, its pressure is galling because natural salt lies 
on the ground, and the people are therefore starved of it, as it were in sight of plenty. In several 
villages which I passed, the ryoés told me that they had been reduced to driving the cattle by night 
to the places where salt is found, that they may lick it by stealth; but the guards impound them 
if they are caught infringing the law, and lately orders have been given that the police should 
collect in heaps and destroy all salt whatever found in its natural state above the ground. In other 
parts I heard of a kind of leprosy attacking persons deprived of this necessary article of diet. 
The price of salt sold to the people by the government is reckoned at from 1,200 to 2,000 
percent on its cost value.” 

Even from the point of view of the principle of efficiency, it stands condemned as the cost 
of collection is about 20 percent of the gross yield. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald says: Salt tax is 
exaction and oppression, and if the people understood it, it would only lead to discontent. It 1s 
a survival of the general exploitation of India’s poverty by a profit-making company.” Even 
the pretence that this tax is necessary to make the people realise the responsibility of the 
government will not hold in India where there is so much ignorance and illiteracy that the 
masses do not even know or understand that there is a tax on salt, and even if they did, they 
have no voice to express themselves. This is an argument that can only be used by a democratic 
government that is responsible to the people. So, even politically this tax is unsound. 

Land Revenue: It is not within the scope of this essay to examine the vexatious and much 
debated proposition whether this source is a tax or a rent. After arguing the pros and cons of 
the question in his monumental work, The Land Systems of British India, Baden-Powell declares, 
“The land revenue cannot then be considered as a rent,’ and adds: “I should be inclined to 
regard the charges as more in the nature of a tax on agricultural income.” Whatever it 1s, as 
John Briggs says in his Present Land Tax in India, “We have but one alternative and that is to 
acknowledge in the first place the fallacy of that doctrine which assumes a right to take the 
whole surplus profit from the landholder, and to recognize the opposite maxim that the more 
which is left in his hands the greater will be his means to contribute to the national wealth and 
consequently to the public revenues.” 

To argue that the ryof continues to pay revenue and still cultivates and, therefore, the 
revenue he pays should be differential rent, is to assume the existence of that myth—the 
Economic Man. This argument cannot be maintained when the only alternative the ryof has is 
starvation. If he had several options, and if he exercised it in favour of paying revenue and 
tilling the land, only then will this argument carry some weight, and not when this is but 
Hobson’s choice. Those who know the people of India know that there is very little mobility in 
the population. The farmer is firmly attached to his locality, and taxation is not going to drive 
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him away from the land of his forefathers. The resistance to change is great, and there is no 
other field of occupation into which he could retire, leaving him the only alternative of paying 
the tax and being content with one meal a day. Perhaps Mr. Yusuf Ali is right when he describes 
this as a “demand levied by the Indian government on land according to well-understood but 
ill-defined custom.” : 

The method of assessment differs in detail in the various parts of the country, but as a rule 
the amount to be paid by the rot annually is fixed in terms of money. It is estimated on the 
expected yield, and holds good for a long period of years, about 30 years. It bears no relation to 
the actual production or price in any one year, so that in bad years the farmer is forced into the 
hands of the money-lenders in order to pay the tax which averages about 50% of the estimated 
rental of the land. Although the British claim that they are only following the precedents set up 
by the Moghuls, they have forgotten that these excessive tax rates were prevalent at an unsettled 
stage of the country’s history as a war measure.'* To perpetuate a temporary heavy tax is to kill 
all progress. Apart from this, the Moghuls had given the option of either paying in money or 
contributing a share of the yield in kind. This supplied the needed safety valve; and in addition 
to that, it was a paternalistic government which relaxed under trying conditions, and if it did 
not, it was overthrown. The British government, on the other hand, is a bureaucracy which 
functions with the precision of a machine and almost as relentlessly, as it has neither a heart nor 
a soul. As the payment in kind entailed loss due to accidental causes in realizing the value of the 
produce brought in, the British government shirked this burden and made payment in money 
obligatory. To obtain the necessary funds, the ryot was obliged to shoulder the loss consequent 
on sale at a low price in an already over-stocked market and often was forced to borrow. This 
method of payment leads to great hardship on the peasants, and to his chronic indebtedness to 
the usurer. There is no minimum of subsistence allowed for, and very often the tax falls below 
the efficiency line, and becomes cumulative in its poverty production. Ramsay MacDonald dealing 
with this matter confesses that “over-assessment and the rigidity of payment, therefore, have 
undoubtedly tended to impoverish the people, and a system of revenue collection, thoroughly 
sound in theory and meeting the requirements of unassailable economic doctrine, has in practice 
become a grievous method of oppression and the subject of formidable attack.” 

Commenting on the chronic indebtedness of the ryof, Mr. WS. Blunt says, “TI believe, it may 
be stated absolutely, that the whole of peasant indebtedness originally came from the necessity 
thus imposed of finding coin to pay the land tax.” “This is the last worst evil which English 
administration has brought upon the Indian peasantry.” “We have given the ryof security from 
death by violence, but we have probably increased his danger of death by starvation.” 

Certain efforts, however inadequate, are being made to save the ryot from the clutches of 
the money-lender by the creation of co-operative banks, but the prevention lies in lifting the 
tax burden which 1s bearing him down. According to Prof. Radhakamal Mukerji, “Five men 
cannot pay a direct tax in money amounting to 40% of gross produce and the interest on old 
debts at 25% upon three acres of over-cropped soil without danger, in a bad year of catastrophe.” 

Excise: This relates mostly to country liquors etc., the duty on imported spirits being 
included under ‘customs duty’. India has all along been a dry country, but now there is a 
steadily growing tendency towards alcoholism, thanks to the policies followed by the government 
in its eagerness to obtain revenue, irrespective of humanitarian considerations. In the face of 


'2 Dr. Balakrishna: Indian Journal of Economics, Oct. 1927. 
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continued agitation by Indian leaders against this policy, fiscal needs still outweigh social demands. 
Even where the government makes a pretence of controlling consumption, loopholes are left 
by which the fall in the consumption of country liquor is made up by an increase in the 
consumption of imported liquor, as the following passage culled from the Bombay Presidency 
Administration Report 1927-28 illustrates: “There has been, moreover, a considerable increase in 
the consumption of foreign spirit, beer and stout, and it is stated that beer is replacing country 
spitit to a considerable extent especially in large towns. From this foreign liquor the Government 
of Bombay derives but little revenue.” (Such revenue from customs belongs to the Government 
of India). A share of the blame for reduced efficiency and fall in production could easily be 
traced to this government supported and encouraged inebriety. 

Forests: The policies of Government as regards forests are formulated and carried out 
with a great deal of credit generally, yet in its enforcement we perceive the same harsh treatment 
of the poor and an utter lack of consideration for their needs. “The odus operandi seems to have 
been needlessly violent and most injurious to the people,” says Blunt; also: “the effect, in any 
case, has been disastrous. The leaves of trees are largely used in India for manure and the supply 
is now cut off. The pasture has been reduced and the cattle are dying of hunger. Where wood 
has been free from time immemorial, so much a load now has to be paid.” These inconveniences, 
however small they may appear to be, all gather force as they are accumulated and retard 
production to an amazing degree. 

Railways: While we were dealing with expenditures, we noted the effect discriminating 
rates had on the development of industries. Here, it remains for us to consider the influence of 
railways on the production of the masses. When development of transportation keeps pace 
with the economic demands, railways do not kill the carrying trade of the poor. Indeed, in the 
U.S.A. the automobile trucks threaten the railroads themselves. But in India, where the carrying 
trade was not sufficient to absorb all these forms of transport, the railways have displaced the 
bullock cart, and the cart owner has been given no other means of utilizing his time and effort. 
India’s economic order is very peculiarly.dependent on the climatic conditions of the country. 
Owing to the monsoon, the farmer can only work on the land during certain seasons, and at that 
time he uses his bullocks for ploughing, raising water etc., and when that season 1s over, he yokes 
his bullocks to the cart and earns a livelihood as a carrier. With the advent of the railways the 
latter occupation has been taken away from him, and now for a large portion of the year both 
he and his bullocks produce nothing and are out of employment. It is not argued here that the 
railways are an evil in themselves, but only that nothing has been found to take the place 
displaced by their coming, and circumstances have forced on the farmer a period of leisure 
which he could ill afford. Hence, production is low and the farmer is poorer. 

The railways themselves are operated on the principle of profits. No doubt the government 
needs the money, but it should first prune all extravagance in salaries and establishments, and 
then choose such sources as will not affect the production of the people adversely. 

irrigation: This is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, need of India. Even if India had 
fertile soil in abundance and a sufficiency of employment for all, yet the farmer will face 
starvation if nature is not harnessed and made to yield her supply of water where and when 
needed. Although the monsoon is regular, taking the country as a whole, yet it is not dependable 
when we consider smaller tracts of the land. Hence from time immemorial irrigation has been 
one of the chief functions of government. Private philanthropy sunk wells and built village 
tanks, while governments constructed dams to harness the rivers and canals to distribute the 
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much sought element. Under the British regime railways have been the favourites, and irrigation 
had to be content with occasional favours, with the result that over half the irrigated area 1s 
dependent on private effort, and mostly individual effort at that. It is only since the beginning 
of this century that a definite policy is discernible as regards irrigation, but it is still circumscribed 
by financial exigencies, rather than being moulded by the claims of agriculture, 1.e., it does not 
get the precedence its importance deserves over other forms of expenditures. 

Interest: An analysis of Interest received discloses the following sources of income: 


Loans to Corporations, States etc. 
Railways: Loans & Provident Funds 


eee 
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In England 


Lakhs of rupees 

As usual with government statements, further information as regards rates of interests etc. is 
lacking. Assuming that these items of interest arise from more or less a uniform rate of interest, 
we can presume that practically half the available funds are invested in England, while Indian 
industries are being starved for lack of capital, and even the cultivator gets the benefit arising 
only from a meagre five percent of the available Indian funds in the hands of the government. 
A few months ago that eminent engineer and financier, Sir M. Visvesvaraya, addressing a group 
of young men at a college in Poona, said, “several young men of this part of the country 
educated in foreign countries have attempted to start industries, but there have been pitiful cases 
of failure among them, mainly because the support of Government and of the organised 
money power of the country was lacking. Public opinion is unable to exert any influence in 
such cases and Government has not been known to take any interest.”'? And Sir Daniel 
Hamilton of Calcutta paints the following picture: “We have given the people a railway system 
which removes the surplus crops, but we have not given them a banking system to bring back 
the price. The world takes the surplus crops, the sowkar and the trader take the money, and the 
devil takes the people.” When the available resources of a country are being used outside its 
boundaries, can its inhabitants acquire wealth? Can they be anything but poor when interests 
other than their welfare occupy the mind of the Government? ... 


SUMMARY 


History teaches us that when a great empire disintegrates there is usually a scramble amongst 
the ambitious ones to seize what power they can. The British East India Company, which was 
a profit-making enterprise, availed itself of the opportunity and snatched the sceptre of the 
Emperor at Delhi. Perhaps owing to the prevailing unsettled conditions at the time, to the cost 
of wars when the Moghul Empire came tottering down, and to the tyranny of the last of the 
Great Moghuls, taxation was heavy in India and the economic state of the country was in 
ferment. With true British loyalty to precedence the oppressive taxes were continued into 


'3 Sir M. Visvesvaraya's “The Country's Immediate Needs, “Mysore Economic Journal, vol. xiv, Sep. 1928, p. 419. 
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peaceful times. With the added rigour of organisation and strict administration these same 
taxes in the very same provinces brought in considerably more revenues than they did under 
the Moghuls. It was not a ‘trusteeship’ then, but a mere honest business proposition of 
exploitation. This idea is of much later growth and came in as a rationalization to justify the 
British hold on India. In the early days of British domination, Empire builders such as Clive 
and Warren Hastings" swept the country of all the wealth they could lay hands on. This 
provided the British with the millions that were necessary to capitalize the advantages of 
inventions of steam power etc., and in a large measure gave the lead to the ‘Industrial Revolution’ 
of Europe. ‘ | 

What was the gain of Europe in general and of England in particular was India’s loss, and 
started the downward journey in the economic history of this country. It was but to be expected 
that England should feather her nest, and she did it very well. The East India Company was 
purely a commercial concern in its make up, and it would be folly to look for any consideration 
for India’s development in its policies. Like all other private undertakings, its outlook was 
circumscribed mainly by immediate gains rather than by a long-time view of affairs. India’s 
interests, if they were recognized at all, were subordinated to England’s bid for the economic 
supremacy of the world. India merely provided the stepping stone and the means of achieving 
her own ends. The speed on a downward journey is often accelerated beyond expectation by 
some added impetus. Whether the Britishers were conscious of the results they were bringing 
about or not, the stagnation in economic activity at the time of the fall of the Moghul Empire 
was followed by a rapid retrogression gathering momentum from the policies of the alien rulers. 

Factorization was growing apace in England, and India was used as a plantation to feed these 
factories with requisite raw materials. England and India formed a vertical industrial unit controlled 
by financiers in England. The Indians’ part in it “was not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die”. Such were the forces which formulated the tariff rates for India. Mr. MacDonald, while 
granting that the results of the policies of Government have proved to be inimical to the interests 
of India pleads that this does not indicate that the Britisher was motivated wrongly, but attributes 
it to the fact that the Government “happened to believe in principles of international trade, 
which coincided with Lancashire interests.” This plea might find justification if the situation 
was the result of an error of judgement of one individual, or of even a generation of 
administrators; but when we find it has been followed decade after decade by several generations 
to grant Mr. MacDonald his contention would be tantamount to calling into question the 
intelligence of the best products of British universities, from whom the Indian civilian is 
picked. The latter proposition—doubting the intelligence of the Indian civilian—is harder to 
accept than the former, that their motives were inimical to India’s interest, which not only 
seems human—to consider the interests of one’s own country first—but is a deduction from 
events spread over a century. When we remember that during all that period the Indian leaders 
were constantly pointing out the evil effects the policy of Government was having, it is too 
great a draft on our credulity to ask us to believe that this destructive policy was pursued quite 
unconsciously by well-meaning but ignorant civilians. 

Railways were developed to carry out the scheme, and discriminating rates supplemented 
the tariff, and all worked harmoniously, but for the discordant notes struck by the “disgruntled 


'* Robert Clive (| 725-|774) was a soldier of the East India Company and together with Warren Hastings is credited with the 
creation of British India with their conquests in southern India and Bengal. 
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agitators” in India and by their “ill-advised” sponsors in England. In the main, the exploitation 
policy of the East India Company was continued when the British Crown assumed responsibility 
for India, although it was no longer a barefaced commercial concern and was heralded by high- 
sounding trumpets of Divine Ordinance. But those ‘natives,’ who had not the gift of musical 
appreciation, heard only the roar of hungry imperialism. 

With such a political and historical background, it is easy to understand the fiscal policies 
that followed. India was made to pay as much as possible in return for as little as was necessary 
to keep up appearances of exchange. Indeed, as someone has put it, “India was twice blessed— 
blessed in the trade profits it gives to Great Britain, and blessed also in the protection it takes at 
high market values.” The general fiscal set-up has not been one calculated to increase the 
productivity of the people of the land. Very large amounts have been sunk in capital expenditure, 
which had very little value in aiding the production of the masses, while other forms of 
developmental expenditures that were essential to promote the welfare of the country were 
stinted. Nation building expenses have received hardly any attention, while Empire building 
schemes have sucked dry all available resources. In the words of Mr. MacDonald, “We spend 
far too much of the income of India on Imperial purposes and far too little on Indian 
development.” The clamours of the ruling class have made inaudible the sighs of the suffering 
masses. The revenues are collected in India but a large part is spent in England. “When all is 
said and done, and a balance of advantage and disadvantage struck, I think there can be no 
doubt that India suffers greatly because so much of its created wealth is spent and fructified 
outside itself,’ says MacDonald. 

While the revenues are obtained from the poor, they are utilized in keeping up the prestige 
of the foreign ruler. Again to cite the same Labour leader: “Indian revenues have always been 
taken far too much from the poor, and the rich have got off far too lightly.” Sir A. Collin stated: 
“The immunity of the middle and upper classes from their due share of the public burdens 1s...a 
grievous blot on our Indian administration which urgently calls for removal.” (Kale, Indian 
Economics: 951). The poor man’s rupee, saved by giving up nourishing food, helps to maintain the 
luxury of the rich: thus resulting in a loss of ‘marginal utility’ in the tax funds and so of the 
National Income. Sir Wm. Hunter, dealing with land revenue, admits: “The Government 
assessment does not leave enough food to the cultivator to support himself and family throughout 
the year.” (Rai, 1928: 356). 

It may be asked: Why should the government tax the poor heavily and let the well-to-do 
classes pay comparatively little? It has been suggested that it is discrimination in favour of the 
British, as all Britishers in India, practically without exception, fall into such a class. There is 
another answer to that question—a much sounder one—and under the conditions obtaining in 
India it would be surprising if things were differently ordered. That reason is a political one. 
The British government in India is an alien government without any roots by which it could 
draw the sap from the people of the land. It needs the sympathy and support of at least some 
of the people. That section of the populace, whose loyalty is worth courting and whose power 
and influence count most, especially in a bureaucracy, is that educated upper layer which 
forms the economic aristocracy, and it is this group which is placated by the tax system. It also 
happens that the interests of this class are closely intertwined with the interests of Britishers; 
and their protests against any measures that may affect them adversely are far more effective 
in Government circles. 


The expenses of an alien government are likewise increased by circumstances which do not 
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exist under a national government. For instance, an alien government has to depend on a 
mercenary standing army which must be maintained during peace and war. Only a national 
government can keep expenditure down by supporting a comparatively small regular force and 
depending on the national reserves for emergencies. 

The argument often advanced in an attempt to justify the railway policy, namely, the mitigation 
of the horrors of famines, is like justifying the maintenance of an enormous navy, as it is 
capable of rendering useful rescue service in case of a gale or a storm. And it is no more 
logical when methods of preventing famines are ignored, private tanks and wells are closed, 
and irrigated water is supplied at monopoly prices, and not infrequently, owing to lack of 
scientific research facilities, such high priced water contains ingredients injurious to the crops. 
Even as a means of transport Sir A. Cotton said: “My great point is, what India wants is water 
carriage; that railways have completely failed, they cannot carry at the price required...Steam 
boat canals would not have cost one-eighth that of the railways; they would carry any quantities 
at nominal prices and at any speed.” (Shah, Trade, Tariffs and Transport: 409). 

Rushbrook Williams put his finger on the spot when he said: “The real truth is that the 
undeniable poverty of India arises principally from the fact that the country is not organised 
for the production of wealth.” The following generalization of J.A. Hobson supplies us with a 
reason why India is not so organised: “The civilized western world is coming more consciously 
to mould its practical policy, political and economic, and its sentiments and theories, upon a 
white exploitation of the lower and backward peoples. Imperialism is displacing, or at present is 
crossing, class supremacy, and is evolving an intellectualism and morals accommodated to the 
needs of this new social cleavage. It is moving towards a not distant epoch in which western 
white nations may, as regards the means of their livelihood, be mainly dependent upon the 
labour of regimented lower peoples in various distant portions of the globe, all or most members 
of the dominant people enjoying a life of comparative pleasure and leisure and a collective 
sense of personal superiority as the rulers of the earth.” We find this idea expressed by Dr. 
Rutherford when he stigmatizes the British rule as is found in India as “the lowest and most 
immoral system of government in the world—the exploitation of one nation by another.” He 
further traces the chief causes of India’s poverty to the policies of the government both as 
regards revenues and expenditures, and attributes them 1n particular to “neglect of education of 
the masses, neglect of sanitation and medical services in the villages, neglect to protect the 
peasant from the money-lenders, neglect to provide agricultural banks; comparative neglect to 
improve and develop agriculture; neglect to foster Indian industries; neglect to prevent British 
profiteers from capturing tramways, electric lighting and other public services; and neglect to 
prevent the manipulation of the currency in the interests of London.” 

Granting that protective tariff might not have prevented the old cottage industries and 
handicrafts from dying out, it would have promoted machine production and given direction 
to newly forming industries, which would have drawn the excess population from the farms to 
the cities, and thus increased agricultural production relative to the labour employed. Increased 
productivity with the co-operation of the producers to avoid the evils of capitalism would 
have brought relief to the poverty of the masses. “If manufactures. are crippled, agriculture 
overtaxed, and a third of the revenues remitted out of the country, any nation on earth would 
suffer from permanent poverty and recurring famines. Economic laws are the same in Asia as 
in Europe. If India is poor today, it is through the operation of economic causes. If India were 
prosperous under these circumstances, it would be a miracle.” (Dutt, 1902: xvi). 
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The wonder is that India has been able to exist at all, and the economic miracle is that during 
the past decades, India has been turning stones into bread. Any other nation under similar 
circumstances would have given up the ghost in desperation long ago. Ramsay MacDonald 
himself confesses: “On the whole, I think, two charges can be substantiated against us—our 
Government is extravagant, and we have behaved meanly with India.” If the nature of the 
governmental expenditures were such as to increase the productivity of the people, it also increases 
their faculty; but on the other hand, if it were such as to reduce productivity, it umpoverishes the 
people. If a large part of their production is sent out of the country in return for little in 
exchange, then to that extent there is less of the national income to be distributed. The per capita 
income was computed under government direction as follows on a similar basis each time: 


' By Baring and Barbour 188] Rs. 27 per annum 
For Lord Curzon WEL ee Rs. 30 per annum 
By Prof. Shah re WOIy idl Rs. 30 per annum 


(Source: Vakil and Muranjan) 


On the face of it, it looks like progress; but money values have no meaning unless reduced 
to a common denominator in terms of purchasing power. When we reduce these according to 
the price index for the respective years, of 100, 120 and 378, we get the income for the three 
years respectively as Rs. 27, Rs. 20.37, and 19.6, a steady fall. Hyndman knows what he ts 
talking about when he says: “I can only repeat that the people of India are growing poorer and 
poorer; that taxation is not merely actually but relatively far heavier; that cach successive 
scarcity widens the area of impoverishment and renders famines more frequent; that most of 
the trade is but an index to the poverty and crushing overtaxation of the people; that a highly 
organised foreign rule constitutes by itself a most terrible drain upon the country; and that all 
the railways and irrigation works on the planet if concentrated in India at the cost of the 
peasantry would but serve to hasten the inevitable catastrophe.” 

Under a democratic and representative government, steady growth in government 
expenditures is generally regarded as an index of progress. But in India, when such growth is 
due to officials voting themselves higher salaries and allowances under the plea of rising prices, 
it is doubly harmful. The unproductive expenditures are increased without any advantage or 
return to the taxpayer, while his own income is reduced, so that a greater loss 1s incurred in the 
marginal utility of the national rupee. According to Sir Wm. Hunter: “It profits little that we 
have put an end to invasion from without, established order and security in place of anarchy 
and rapine within, covered the land with schools and court houses, with roads, railways, and 
canals, and given a vast impulse to population and trade—all this profits little, if the people 
have not enough to eat, and if the country cannot support the cost of our rule.” 

Apart from these economic losses, there is further loss due to lack of full return for value. 
One of the greatest benefits that a nation reaps from its expenditures is the immeasurable 
advantage it derives from the accumulation of experience and wisdom by its administrators 
who, after their period of active public life, retire into the councils of the nation to aid and 
guide the next generation. The British civilian gains experience, and the Indian taxpayer pays 
for it, but when mature, the civilian retires to Great Britain and India loses the advantage of 
the wisdom it has paid for, and that loss again is Britain’s gain. Who can say how much Britain 


owes her present leadership in the political world to the wider range of viewpoint provided by 
her sons who were trained in India? 
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CONCLUSION 


After considering the ways and means of alleviating the poverty of the masses, WS. Blunt 
suggests: “I do not believe in legislative remedies for the starvation of the farmer or in the 
possibility of relieving his position except at the sacrifice of interests too strongly represented 
both in Calcutta and in London to be assailed with any chance of success. Finance, not legislature, 
is the cause of all the evil; and until that is put upon a sound footing, the rest is of no real 
value.” We have to cease using the poor man’s rupee and replace it by revenues from untapped, 
richer sources, and regulate equitably India’s financial relations to the Empire. “If the Empire 
would readjust the burdens which it imposes upon Indian Finance and if that were done and 
nothing more, the Indian government could inaugurate great reforms which would increase 
Indian wealth,” says MacDonald. 

As long as human nature is what it is, India’s finances cannot be moulded to fit into India’s 
needs, until the powers that be are goaded on by motives which are identical with India’s interests. 
‘Taxation has to be such as will increase production and encourage activity. When taxation nurtures 
infant industries; when the revenues are drawn, without injuring the sources; when the starving 
masses are not called upon to support an extravagant and luxurious administration; when those 
who make their fortunes under the hospitality of India are made to assume their due share of 
the burden of administration; when India’s revenues are spent in such ways as to bring full 
returns to the people; when government undertakings needed by the poor are operated on the 
principle of service, and the channels chosen do not run counter to those of national interests; 
when the choice of alternatives is determined by the needs of India; then and only then can 
India be expected to progress economically, and this cannot be until India wins fiscal autonomy. 


Glossary of Some Technical Terms 
Degressive taxes. when the taxcd amount is subject to abatements and cxemptions to a certain limit. 
Direct taxes. arc those intended to be borne by the persons on whom they are levicd. 
Faculty. ability of the citizen to bear the burden of government as represented by taxes both direct and 
indirect and expenses of public undertakings. 
Indirect taxes. atc |evicd on onc sct of persons in the expectation and intention that they will be passed on to 
others by the process of shifting. 
Progressive. rates are increased as the amount assesscd incrcascs. 
Proportional or uniform taxation. is the same for all amounts as the rate is constant irrespective of the tax base. 
Regressive taxes: size of rate diminishes as the asscsscd amount incrcascs. 
Source of Taxation. is the fund or flow of wealth from which all taxes are paid—property and income. 
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CLIVE TO KEYNES 
(A Survey of the History of our Public Debts and Credits) 


(Though “Clive to Keynes” was published in 1947, the theme of British exploitation of India and the draining of her wealth 
through financial means had already been explored and laid bare in all its skullduggery in the earlier work, “Public Finance and 
our Poverty.” Two chapters, “Public Debts” and “Sterling Credits,” were omitted in our reproduction of this latter work 
above, as these are repeated in greater detail in “Clive to Keynes.”) 


PREFACE 


If an individual wants to take advantage of another man’s possessions and casts his eyes 
greedily on property which does not belong to him, he usually resorts to a number of devices, 
according to the circumstances in which he is placed. (1) The simplest is the ‘hold up’ method. 
By merely terrifying the victim he is made to part with his wealth. (2) The next one 1s 
‘embezzlement, by which a person misappropriates amounts belonging to another, which have 
been given to him for keeping. (3) Often cashiers resort to ‘falsification of accounts,’ Le., by 
placing expenditure under capital items or debiting expenses to long-term costs. The moneys 
that have been withdrawn or wrongly dealt with are kept out of the scrutiny of the proprietor. 
(4) Again an employee may take the valuables of his employer and pawn them for a song, or (5) 
a trustee may commit misfeasance by utilizing the trust property for his own personal use. 
These are some of the types of financial crimes committed by crooks in the history of private 
property. 

The British connection in India will reveal that full advantage has been taken of all these 
types of dishonest methods, and they have forged some novel ones besides. 

A delegation led by Sir Wilfrid Eady, the second secretary to the British Treasury, Mr. C. F 
Cobbold, Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, along with Mr. K. Anderson, head of the 
Financial Department of the India Office, and Mr. PS. Beale of the Exchange Control 
Department of the Bank of England are visiting India to have ‘talks’ on India’s sterling balances 
with the representatives of the Government of India and the Reserve Bank. 

It may be mentioned that the sterling balances, which are at present engaging the attention 
of this delegation, is the resultant balance of various items that have been debited to us since 
the British occupation, and items placed to our credit. It would, therefore, be interesting to look 
at the background of the history of the financial obligations between Great Britain and India. It 
will show that the ‘stately homes of England’ are founded on the skeletons of India. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


In private finance an individual is expected to keep within his income, which he acquires by 
means of his economic activity. His expenditure normally follows his capacity to earn. If he 
spends ordinarily more than his earnings by borrowing the excess, he will end up in a bankruptcy 
court. If he spends less than his income he accumulates purchasing power, which we call capital, 
and which may be used as a reserve or lent for further production. In both cases, where the 
income is not exactly equal to the expenditure a debt arises; in the case of borrowing it is a debt, 
and in the case of lending it is a credit. We notice that in private finance income determines the 
expenditure and the debt. 


On the other hand, in public finance, i.e. the finance of a State, the determining factor, 
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within limits, is not the income but the expenditure. So that if we wish to satisfy ourselves that 
the debts of a State are properly incurred, we have to scrutinize the various items of expenditure 
to see that each item 1s properly chargeable against the revenue of the country and that there 
is no extravagance. Then we should examine the taxable capacity of the citizen and sce if the 
needed amount cannot be raised by taxation. After such investigation, if we find that all items 
of expenditure are in the interests of the country, and are properly chargeable, and if the ability 
of the citizen to pay any further taxes is nil, then debts incurred under such conditions are fully 
warranted. Unlike a private individual, the State first decides what the expenses are that it has to 
incur for administration and for the nation building programme for the year. Then it raises the 
needed funds compulsorily by ordering the citizens to contribute towards the maintenance of 
the State by taxing them. Thus, in public finance income or revenue is raised to meet the 
expenditure. 

It is not always possible to meet the expenditure out of revenue. Often the State has to incur 
expenses the benefit of which will only accrue to the public in the years to come. In such cases, 
it is obviously not fair to ask the citizens of today to pay for the benefits of the future in a lump 
sum. It may be too heavy a burden on the present-day production, which may be affected 
adversely. Under such circumstances, the State may borrow the money needed now and pay it 
off in future years out of income. Again, there may be sudden emergencies to meet which it 
may not be possible to depend upon taxation. The funds may be required immediately—as in 
the case of a war, famine or pestilence. In such emergencies the State has to resort to borrowing. 

In the first case, where the effect is to spread the taxation over the years which receive the 
benefit, and where the expenditure 1s incurred for developmental purposes to aid the productive 
capacity of the people, and brings in a return on the capital sunk, it is called a ‘productive debr’. 

.In the second case, where the debt is raised to meet an urgent expenditure, which will not 
necessarily increase productivity, it is termed an ‘unproductive debt’. In deciding the programme 
of the year, budgeting plays an important part in modern statecraft. It lays before the public 
what the government proposes to do in the year and tells the people how much it is going to 
cost their pockets. A good budget demands the equalizing of the revenue and expenditure, and 
where there is need for further funds it indicates how that extra 1s to be obtained. When the 
expected income from taxation is tardy in reaching the treasury and the expenditures have to be 
met, then temporary loans are raised by means of treasury bills, which are paid off later on, 
when the taxes will have been collected. Bills and debts so formed bear interest, which becomes 
a recurring charge on the revenues till they are paid off. 

Where the interest payments are made to persons within the country itself, the production 
of the people remains in the country, and it does not cripple the people to any great extent. 
Even then there is a maldistribution of wealth as the taxes are collected from the poor and paid 
to the bond-holders, who are usually amongst the rich. When the interest is payable to citizens 
of a foreign country, the debtor-country 1s held to ransom as regards its production. As John 
Stuart Mill says, “a country which makes regular payments to foreign countries, besides losing 
what it pays, loses also something more by the less advantageous terms on which it is forced to 
exchange its production for foreign commodities.” This assumes a dangerous form when the 
creditor country is in a position to control the finance, currency and exchange policy of the 
debtor country, and has the placing of orders for materials in its own hands. 

In case large amounts are needed, which can never be repaid, and for which the State is not 
prepared to pay interest indefinitely, a government may, by virtue of its summary powers, find 
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its wherewithal by confiscation or by capital levy. Though these amounts so raised are in excess 
of revenue they do not form ‘Public Debts’. 

The excess of current expenditure over revenue—budget deficits—should not be capitalized 
by treating them as interest-bearing debts. Raising money for public purposes by means of 
loans is a comparatively modern innovation, dating from the growth of the extensive use of 
commercial credit. Previously, rulers used hoarded wealth or treasures taken from temples or 
other public institutions. When debts are incurred for public purposes by a government 
representative of the people, such debts are termed ‘National Debts,’ and they are very often 
held by the citizens of that same country. Where there is no such relationship between the 
government and the governed, the debts are described merely as ‘Public Debts.’ 

In India, public debt was an unknown factor until the advent of British rule. Prior to that 
time, if the rulers of the State incurred any debt, it was their own personal affair, and the debt 
had nothing to do with the people over whom they ruled. In the days of Clive, India was under 
the East India Company, which was only a commercial body with certain territorial privileges. 
The administration of the country was run on a profit-making basis, and there was a steady 
transfer of capital from India to England. There was no need for an Indian debt as the necessary 
funds were procurable under feudal conditions of pillage and plunder. At this period of history, 
England was in a very low financial state. According to Brooks Adams, about 1750 “the English 
iron industry was in full decline because of the destruction of the forests for fuel. At that time 
four-fifths of the iron used in the Kingdom came from Sweden,” and prior to 1760 “the machinery 
used for spinning cotton in Lancashire was almost as simple as in India.” Inventors there were 
many, but the necessary finances to put the inventions into practical use were lacking. The heart 
may conceive and the brain may devise, but 1f there were no hands to execute such conceptions 
on a commercial scale, all would be vain. The opportunity to supply the needed capital to 
translate such ideas into action presented itself after the Battle of Plassey.” 

In the absence of a representative government, it is incumbent on the administration to deal 
with the funds in their hands as a trustee. The present government of India has succeeded to 
the tradition created by the East India Company and has modified its methods to suit the 
conditions of the times. Still there is no proper control over the purse, although there has begun 
a pretence of representative government by the creation of impotent councils since 1861. Till 
1909 the budget did not come under the purview of such councils. After that date certain items 
were allowed to be discussed, and since 1920 about 25% of the total expenditure has been made 
‘votable.’ Since then the power of the purse has been in the hands of an executive, who are not 
responsible to the people. With the advent of the Interim Government last year much was 


expected, but as it is constituted at present its “left hand knoweth not what its right hand 
doeth’’! 


II. THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


The ‘Hold up’ Period: In the very early days, there was unvarnished ‘loot’ from the 
country by the agents of the East India Company. Macaulay,'* describing the situation after 


'° Actually the Battle of Palashi (1757) in West Bengal near Murshidabad. The defeated local nawabs were forced to give land 
and vast sums of money as personal gifts to Company officials. Clive himself left India in 1767 with a fortune worth £ 
401,102. 


'© Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859): British poet, writer, historian and Whig politician. He served on the Supreme 
Council of India from |834-38 and is famous for his Minute on Indian Education (1835) and for framing the Indian Penal 
Code, enacted later in | 860 after the | 857 rebellion. With relation to his historical writings he was referred to as a “systematic 
falsifier of history” by Karl Marx. 
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Plassey, says: “The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Company and its servants. A 
sum of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river 
from Moorshidabad to Fort William. Calcutta, which a few months before had been desolate, 
was now more prosperous than ever. Trade revival and the signs of affluence appeared in 
every English house. As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisition but his own 
moderation.” (“Essay on Lord Chive,” vol. III: 240). 

The empire builder Clive thus secured the right to loot India and secure finances for 
Europe. Three years later the flying shuttle made its appearance, and four years later the 
Hargreaves Spinning Jenny. In 1768 Watts brought out his steam engine. The year 1779 saw 
the ‘Mule’ invented by Crompton, and the power loom was patented in 1785. This was the 
birth of the industrial revolution of England, and the industrial devolution of India. The 
capital needed to exploit inventions was thus supplied by direct and indirect plunder from 
India. 

“Possibly since the world began, no investment has ever yielded the profit reaped from the 
Indian plunder because for nearly 50 years Great Britain stood without a competitor.” Burke 
says that in 1750 there were not even 12 ‘Banker shops,’ while in 1790 they were to be found in 
every market town. (Adams: 317, 319). Thus, the arrival of Bengal silver not only increased the 
mass of money, but stimulated its movement, for at once in 1759 the bank issued 10 and 15 
pound notes, and in the country private firms poured forth a flood of paper.” Probably between 
Plassey and Waterloo about 1000 million pounds were transferred from Indian hoards to English 
banks. (Digby: 33). We can hardly realise the enormity of this sum when we allow for the 
purchasing power of money in those days. It is interesting to note that in 1815 the whole 
national debt of England was only 861 million pounds, which was considerably below the 
estimated loot from India in the previous 80 years. 

The Period of Embezzlement: Then we come on to the period of ‘embezzlement’ by the 
honourable East India Company. The Company was too honourable to make use of the ‘hold 
up’ method. What they did was, they bought Indian goods out of tax revenues and exported 
them to Europe for sale on their own account. 

Naturally, under the conditions, when the representatives of the British Crown, namely the 
East India Company, were able to send such enormous amounts to England, there was no 
question of any public debt in India. Apart from barefaced looting by ‘empire builders,’ this 
other indirect method was resorted to in order to transfer Indian funds to England under a 
cloak of decency. The revenues of the East India Company were not all spent on the taxpayers. 
Out of the revenues Indian goods were bought and exported to Europe for sale, the taxpayer 
getting no return whatsoever on this transaction. The average revenue so used between 1793 
and 1812 was over 13 million pounds per year. (Minutes of Evidence on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, 1813). 


Ill. THE VICTORIAN AGE 


Falsification of Accounts: As we approach the Victorian age, Great Britain was again 
too respectable to stoop to the bare-faced loot of Clive or to the commercial dishonesty of the 
East India Company. They wished to have the booty but were anxious to appear honest and 
above board. Here, they resorted to wholesale falsification of accounts. 

This way was not to take the money or goods from India, but to debit India with Britain’s 
charges. The result is absolutely the same as the two former methods, that is, the wealth 
production in India is diverted to England without the producer in India getting any benefit in 
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return, thus impoverishing our country and relieving the burden on the Exchequer of Great 
Britain. The bulk of what is known today as the ‘Public Debt of India’ is built up by such false 
debits. 

India had not a ‘National Debt’, as there was no national government. But according to the 
Statistical Abstract, India had a ‘Public Debt’? on 31" March, 1926, of over one thousand 
crores made up as given below: 


Provident Fund, P O. Savings Bank etc 
In England 


Loans 
Treasury Bills etc. 
@ 1/4 to the Re. Reeser ein 


All that the above figures signified was that the government expenditures exceeded the 
revenues to that date by over one thousand crores. The further details are thoroughly unreliable 
and mainly fictitious, as no specific loans had been incurred for productive or unproductive 
purposes or for any particular asset. It is not possible to earmark any specific loan as being due 
to railways, or irrigation etc. The classification and distribution are both arbitrary. Even the 
original ratio of ‘productive’ and ‘unproductive’ debts has been constantly altered by the 
government policy of writing off ‘unproductive’ debts from surpluses of revenue. This was 
only a cute accounting device to throw dust into the eyes of the public, so that the taxpayer 
may imagine that the bulk of the debt is represented by assets. If one is to scrutinize these 
debts, the first requisite is to do away with this window dressing and remember that the total of 
‘Public Debt’ merely represents the overspending of the government, or accumulated deficits 
met by borrowing. When once this 1s cleared then the scrutiny will naturally narrow itself into 
one of investigating what items led to such excessive spending. As we have already explained, 
such items can be one of two kinds: (1) Emergency expenditures (ii) Capital expenditures. 

If these had been incurred on behalf of the people and for the benefit of India, surely 
such liabilities rest on our shoulders. But if we find that our accounts had been debited with 
items which were not a proper charge, then such items have to be disallowed. The amounts 
disallowed may total up to a figure, either equal to, less than, or more than the above figure of 
public debt, according as to whether the debt was wholly due to such items, or whether part of 
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such emergent or capital expenditures had been met out of revenues and not wholly out of 
borrowing, or whether the public debt had been written off from time to time from surplus 
revenues. As a matter of fact, in India, the last is the case. Large amounts of surplus revenues 
had been utilized to write off these debts, especially those called ‘unproductive’, so that if a 
proper account were made of all financial transactions which were capable of being challenged, 
the aggregate of such items would exceed the public debt figures of one thousand crores. 
Whatever may be the amounts, the only deduction possible is that such amounts should be 
taken out from Indian accounts and charged to the proper parties. We shall consider the 
following few items which have been debited to Indian revenues in regard to this period. 
ee 
ei ait Wabi DERE 28) «10085 ea OO 
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= 
Be 
tae Expeditions to China, Persia etc. 
The Indian ‘Mutiny’ 40 


i 
12 
14 
Redemption of Company’s Capital and Dividends 


ee eae £109 milion 


The Afghan War: This war was undertaken by the Government of Great Britain in 
opposition to the desires of the East India Company, and yet the whole cost has been charged 
up to the Indian revenues. In this connection, Sir George Wingate wrote: 


“The Afghan War was one of the most notable of these and it is now well understood that this war was 
undertaken by the British Government without consulting the Court of Directors, and in opposition to 
their views. It was, in fact, a purely British war, but notwithstanding this, and in defiance of a solemn 
expression of unanimous opinion on the part of the Court of Directors, and of a resolution of the Court of 
Proprietors of the East India Company that the whole cost of the war should not be thrown upon the 
Indian finances, the ministry required this to be done.” 


In a letter dated 6th April, 1842, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Company protested and wrote to Lord Fitzgerald: 


“Under these circumstances it has become the duty of the Court to claim, on behalf of India, to be 
relieved from any charges to which, upon a fair and impartial view, she may not justly be liable; and whilst 
it is very far from the Court's desire prematurely to raise any question regarding the objects of the expeditions 
beyond the Indus, yet they are constrained to submit that in no view of the case can it be just or expedient 
that the whole charge of these operations, including that of the military reinforcements about to be effected, 
should be thrown on the finances of India.” 


On the 27th June, 1842, the General Court of the East India Company resolved: 


“That upon consideration of all the circumstances connected with the British intervention in the affairs of 
Afghanistan, as they appear from the papers already laid before Parliament, it is the opinion of this Court 
that the whole expense of that war ought not to be thrown on the people of India, but that a part of it 
should be borne by the Exchequer of the United Kingdom.” 


As regards the other wars in Asia, Sir George Wingate wrote: 


“Most of our Asiatic wars with countries beyond the limits of our Empire have been carried on by 
means of the military and monetary resources of the Government of India, though the objects of these 
wars were in some instances purely British, and in others but remotely connected with the interests of 
India. They were undertaken by the Government of India in obedience to instructions received from the 
British Ministers of the time acting through the Presidents of the Board of Control; and for all consequences 
they have involved, the British Nation is clearly responsible.” 
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In regard to the Persian War he said: 


“The late Persian War was proclaimed by the British Ministry in pursuance of a policy with which India 
had no real concern; but the war, not the less, was carried on by the troops and resources of India, and 
one half only of the total cost was subsequently settled to be borne by the revenues of this country. 
India, in fact, has been required to furnish men and means for everything in all our Asiatic wars and has 
never, in any instance, been paid a full equivalent for the assistance thus rendered, which furnishes 
irrefragable proof of the one-sided and selfish character of our Indian policy." 


“The Mutiny”: John Bright, speaking on the East India Loan in March, 1859, said: 


“| think that the forty million pounds, which the revolt has cost is a grievous burden to place upon the 
people of India. It has come from the mismanagement of parliament and the people of England. If ever 
men had what was just, no doubt, those forty million pounds would have to be paid out of the taxes levied 
upon the people of this country.” 
Sir George Wingate drew attention to the “unparalled meanness” and “selfish tradition of 
Indian policy” in these words: 


“In this crisis of the Indian Mutiny, then, and with the Indian finances reduced to an almost desperate 
condition, Great Britain has not only required India to pay for the whole of the extra regiments sent to that 
country, from the date of their leaving these shores, but has demanded back the money disbursed on 
account of these regiments for the last six months of their service in this country, previous to sailing for 
India. There may be good reasons for the adoption of a course that reminds me of Brennus throwing his 
sword into the scale, which determined the ransom of the vanquished Romans; but as we had the service 
of the men, and as their pay for the period in question was spent in supporting the industrial classes of this 
Kingdom, and could have been of no benefit to India, we are laid under a moral obligation to explain the 
principles of justice, or of honest dealing, by which we have been guided in throwing this additional heavy 
charge upon the overburdened finances of India.” 
In regard to an ‘extraordinary representation’ made by the War Office in a letter dated 14 
April, 1872, the Secretary of State for India wrote on 8 August, 1872, as follows: 


“It must be remembered, however, that if similar exertions had been called for by war in any other part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, not only must the same effort have been made, but the burden of it must 
necessarily have been borne, in greater part, at least, by the Imperial Government; but, in regard to the 
Indian Mutiny, no part of the cost of suppressing it was allowed to fall on the Imperial Exchequer, the 
whole of it was or is now being defrayed by the Indian taxpayer.” 

Capital and Dividend of the East India Company: The last item we have shown on 
our list represents the purchase price of the East India Company’s stock and the interest paid 
to them. This is a most unique financial transaction. A company’s rights are bought over by 
one party, but instead of the buyer paying the purchase consideration, the company itself is 
made to pay it, with interest, an instance which will be difficult to match even in the shady 
annals of speculative company management. 

The few items above described totalling to about one hundred and nine million pounds, 
incurred in days before the British Crown assumed full responsibility for India, were definitely 
charges on the British Exchequer and had been placed on Indian Revenues improperly and 
dishonestly in spite of repeated protests. 

Since Under the Crown: After the ‘Mutiny’ the British Crown assumed the reins of 
government in India. This made the pursuing of policy of false debits simplicity itself. There 
was no Court of Directors to be wooed or to protest. All that was needed, to relieve the British 
Exchequer of the burden of some millions, was a firman to the Indian Administration to debit 
the unwanted charges to Indian revenue, and the Government of India found its joy in the 
unquestioning obedience to such mandates from on high. No doubt, there were a few recalcitrant 
officers like the Earl of Northbrooke, who foolishly believed the altruistic utterances of Cabinet 
Ministers, and in their misconceived notions of applying principles of justice and fair play in 
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imperialistic ventures resigned their posts of duty as a protest against dishonourable dealings. 
Cutting through such flotsam and jetsam the imperial ship of state pursues its course relentlessly 
and heartlessly. 

We shall examine a few examples of such debits. 

(a) External Wars: As regards the cost of external wars that have been wrongfully charged 
to us, the following are the chief ones that call for our attention: 
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In regard to the Abyssinian War, giving his evidence before the Fawcett Committee (1876), 
Sir Charles Trevelyan said: 


“The Abyssinian War arose out of the Imperial sentiment affecting the whole British Empire and in a much 
greater degree, in my opinion, our European and American relation than our Indian relation... In fact, the 
people of India knew nothing about Abyssinia.” 


Again in reply to question 1600 he answered: 


In fact, India was in no way more concerned with our expeditions to Abyssinia than were Australia and 
Canada, and that the only reason why we did not make similar demand from Australia and Canada to help 
to pay the expenses of that war was that we knew perfectly well that they would indignantly scout such a 
proposal; they would not listen to it for a moment, would they? — Well, | am bound as an honest man to 
say | see no real difference. India had nothing to do with the proceedings which brought about the 
Abyssinian War and was not much concerned with the result.” (Parliamentary Committee on East Indian 
Expenditures, |876, vol. Ill: 151) 


The Earl of Northbrook stated before the Welby Commission (1897)"’ that the cost of 
the Abyssinian War is a sum of money which India has a fair and equitable ground to claim. 
Again, in regard to the amount illegally charged to India in connection with the Perak Expedition, 
Lord Northbrook gave his evidence as follows: 


“| happened to be the Governor General at the time and | protested against this charge being put upon 
India. Not only was no notice taken of the protest made by the Government of India, but not even were 


'7 The Welby Commission (1895-1900) examined the military and civil expenditure of India and the allocation of those 
charges between the Government of India and that of Great Britain. The final report of the Commission in 1900 called for 
the House of Commons to ensure impartiality of financial arrangements. England's costs should not be relieved at the 
expense of Indian revenues. On the other hand, India, as member of the British Empire had to provide support. The India 
Office was to be consulted mandatorily regarding charges affecting India and India's payments to England were to be tied to 
a fixed exchange rate. 
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the statutory addresses from both Houses moved, so that the law was broken, and the charge so 
made upon India has never been repaid. It has remained charged upon India from that time to this, 
contrary to the’ law, and contrary to the protests of the Government of India.” (/ndian Expenditure 
Commission, 1895, vol. Ill: 23, 20) 


In his speech at the parliamentary debate on the Second Afghan war, Mr. Fawcett protested 
against the cost of that war being charged to India and said: 
“In India, there was a war for which the Indian people were not responsible — a war which grew out of our 


own policy and actions in Europe, and we are going to make the Indian people, who were not self- 
governed and who were not represented, pay every six pence of the cost.” 


And Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Fawcett and said: 


“This Afghan war has been distinctly recognized as partaking of the character of an imperial war . . . but 
| think not merely a small sum like that (a contribution of five million pounds) but what my Right 
Honourable Friend, the chancellor of the Exchequer, would call a solid and substantial sum, ought to be 
borne by this country at the very least.” (Hansard, vol. 251: 926, 935) 


After the war the Amir was paid six lakhs a year till 1894. After that he was given twelve lakhs 
a year. In addition to the cost of the war these payments also were made out of Indian revenues. 
Giving evidence before the Welby Commission on the Egyptian operation of IBBZ, Major 
General E. H. H. Collen—Military secretary to the Government of India—gave it as his opinion 
that “India should not have had to pay even a farthing for such an expedition.” 

With reference to the North West Frontier Expeditions the Indian Expenditure Commission 
states, “For all these wars, so far as they were an indivisible part of the great Imperial question, 
the Imperial Exchequer should primarily have paid.”(Vol. IV: 187). 

As to the propriety of charging the Burmese War costs to India, Mr. D.E. Wachha (afterwards 
Sir Dinshaw) stated before the Welby Commission: 

“As to Upper Burma, the entire cost of the Military Expedition and the subsequent cost of the administration 
should be wholly refunded by England to India, and the province separated from India and made into a 
Crown Colony as was suggested by the Congress. The occupation was made at the suggestion of the 
English merchants in Rangoon and Mandalay. India never demanded the annexation and it is unfair to India 


that for the promotion of the interests of English capitalists and extension of the British Empire any charges 
be paid out of the revenues of India.” (/ndian Expenditure Commission, Vol. \Il: 204) 


And Mr. Gokhale told the same Commission: 


“The conquest was effected in furtherance of imperial policy and the commercial interests of the Empire 
and no special Indian interest was ever here at stake.” (/bid, 243) 


The expenses of the Soukim Expedition were charged to India in spite of the protests of 
the Government of India, who wrote: 


“In order to strengthen Soukim and to set free Egyptian troops for employment on the Nile, we have 
been asked to provide for a garrison composed of troops from the Native army in India. We cannot 
perceive any Indian interests, however remote, which are involved in carrying on the policy above described. 
It cannot be alleged that the safety of the Suez Canal is involved and the taxpayers of India, who have to 
bear the ordinary costs of the Indian troops proceeding to Soukim, will hardly comprehend the reasons 
for taxing them for troops, which are not serving in India in order to maintain order on the Egyptian 
frontier to reconquer part of an Egyptian province or to assist the Italian forces. In these circumstances, we 
feel it our duty in the interests of the country of which the administration is entrusted to us, to protest once 
more in the strongest terms against this policy, which burdens the Indian revenues with expenditure 
connected with services in which India has no interest; which is unjust to India because it applied to the 
payment of the Indian troops lent to England, a different principle from that which England imposes when 
English troops are lent to India; and which is inexpedient, because it exposes our Government to attacks 
to which there is no adequate answer.” (C.N. Vakil, 1924: 131). 


(b) Miscellaneous Charges: Apart from these external war costs, Indian revenue has been 
burdened with all manner of other charges, such as the cost of the Persian Mission, Chinese 
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Consular and Diplomatic establishments etc. Here again it is worthwhile quoting Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald on the matter: 


“On the civil side there are several payments objectionable to a degree which cannot be measured 
merely by the amount of the charges. The cost of the Secretary of State’s establishment in London is 
charged to the Indian revenues. The Colonial Office is not so charged to the colonies. Royal visits to 
India and the visits of the Secretary of State are also paid for by the Indian taxpayer. These items, which 
now amount to about four hundred thousand pounds, are steadily growing. They are all Imperial costs 
and, in the main, are apart from the Indian Government. Their appearance in the Indian Budget is mean 
and is altogether unworthy of us.” (MacDonald, 1920: 155) 

The most unconscionable methods adopted by Company directors find their parallels in 
the dealings of the British Treasury. To give one such instance, we cite the case of the Red 
Sea & Indian Telegraph Company, which was formed in 1858, and the Treasury guaranteed 
4% %o for 50 years. After a day or so the line broke down and a half share of the annuity was 
charged on Indian revenues. The Welby Commission states in this regard: 


“In 1861, an act was passed declaring that the guarantee was now conditional on the telegraph being in 
working order. By a further act of | 862, the line having ceased to transmit messages, the property was 
transferred to a new company, and the guarantee of the old company was converted into an annuity of 
thirty six thousand pounds for 46 years. It was further provided that India should pay over 18,027 pounds 
annually to Her Majesty's Exchequer, being half the annuity and cost of management, up to 4 August, 
1908.” (Indian Expenditure Commission, Vol. ||: 370) 

If the amount paid under the above-mentioned arrangement were to be claimed back 
with 4 percent interest, the sum will be in the neighbourhood of two million pounds. 

(c) Annual Military Expenditures: It is a notorious fact that the bulk of our revenues have 
been spent on the primary functions of government. This is not the place to go into the 
damage caused to the country by starving nation building expenditures to find the wherewithal 
for the military expenditures. But it must be observed that the army in India since 1857 has 
been in the nature of an army of occupation. The proportion of European to Indian troops 
has been increased since that date from one to five to the present ratio of one to two to assure 
the safety of British occupation. That the strength of the Indian army has been maintained at 
a high level for imperial purposes is obvious from the fact that whenever Indian troops were 
required for Imperial wars outside India, they were taken away for varying periods without any 
hesitation and without any attempt to replace them during their absence from India. India has 
thus been used “as a barrack in the Eastern seas” for providing troops for British Imperial 
purposes. As the cost of each European soldier is estimated to be about three to four times the 
cost of an Indian sepoy, the military expenditure of the Government of India has been 
considerably in excess of what it need have been, if the army was maintained mercly for 
defence and internal order and consisted purely of sepoys. Such being the case, that amount 
of the expenditure representing the excess over the needs of India should be Icgitimately 
borne by Great Britain. 

Apart from this, Imperial considerations have led to the keeping up of a much higher standard 
of equipment etc. than would have been required by purely local needs. Mr. Buchanan, a member 
of the Welby Commission, says in his reservation No. 4 to the Report of the Commission: 


“It has already been pointed out that, in so far as the military defence of the country is concerned, India 
pays everything and the United Kingdom nothing. And yet the maintenance of the military defence of India 
is one of the greatest of Imperial questions. 


“The military strength of India is the main factor in the struggle of our Empire in the East. In virtue of that 
strength Great Britain is a great Asiatic power. We have had overwhelming practical evidence of the value 
to the Empire of the military forces of India in the aid, both direct and indirect, which she is rendering 
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to us in the South African war. Nearly 6,000 British troops on complete war footing were rapidly 
despatched at a critical moment from India to Natal: others have followed, and Indian native regiments 
now garrison Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore and other places from which British troops have been 
withdrawn for the purposes of the war. 


“Surely, therefore, both on general grounds and from our recent experience of the efficient help that 
India’s military strength can give to the Empire, it is established beyond question that India’s strength is 
the Empire's strength, and in discharging these Imperial duties India has a fair claim that part of the 
burden should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. There may be difficulties as to the method of making 
the charge and the amount, as to the equity of the claim on the part of India there can be no doubt.” 
(Indian Expenditure Commission, Vol. IV. 149) 

In the financial statement of 1885-6, paragraph 136, the then Finance Minister, Sir 
Auckland Colvin, estimated the net cost of the army (exclusive of cost of wars) at about 
fifteen crores of rupees every year. “This amount,” he said, “may be considered to be about 
the normal military expenditure in India and England.” This gives an Indian government 
standard for military expenditures which has to be adjusted for varying price levels, and when 
so adjusted we get the following standards for military expenditure: 


1859-60 to 1899-1900 15 crores 
1900-1 to 1914-15 20 crores 


Calculated on this basis, the excessive military expenditures caused by maintaining the 
Indian army for Imperial purposes, which ought to have been borne by Great Britain, works 
out at a little over 600 crores. This amount also, in fairness to the Indian taxpayer, has to be 
refunded to India. 

Interest Payments on False Debits: All principles of business practice demand that where 
an item has been wrongly debited and interest payments have been made on account of these 
debts, such interest amounts should be made good. If the original debt to India is proved to be 
wrong, then it is but right to demand restitution of all payments made in respect of such a debit. 
It should be borne in mind that in claiming these interest payments a claim is made, not for a 


consequential loss, but for an actual loss. In such a case, the interest payments themselves are 
principals, which have been erroncously paid and hence the claim in respect thereof. 

These interest payments would have fallen on the British Exchequer had the original debits 
been placed on the right shoulders. The British Exchequer has been relieved to that extent, and 
hence this claim only amounts to asking the party, who should have originally paid it, to pay it 
now. Strict commercial practice will allow of not merely the simple interest paid, but also interest 
on such payments, that is, in effect, compound interest. But the claim now made is only for a 
refund of what has actually been taken out of the Indian Exchequer. 

The interest payments have been annual payments, and hence a claim extending over seventy 
years will more than turn over the original debit three times. But this cannot be helped as the 
annual charges have been persistently made in the face of many challenges of the original 
charge by Britishers themselves. 

The rate of interest on government loans has varied from time to time from 31/2 % to 7%, 
and it is difficult to determine the rate that should be claimed. The average rate on all government 
loans works out at 4%, and it is submitted that a charge to Great Britain at 4% simple interest on 
those items cannot be considered unreasonable. Interest so calculated on the cost of External 
wars, the amount of redemption money paid to the East India Company on its capital and 
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interest and on the ‘war gift? works out to over 570 crores. The total amount paid by way of 
interest since 1860 aggregates to over 1,200 crores. So that our claim amounts, in effect, to 
asking for a refund of about half the sum that has been paid out of our revenues in relief of 
the British Exchequer. 


IV. MODERN TIMES 


The Gift Trick: In the old Jewish tradition there was a custom by which a son may keep 
his property from being used by the parents, if he called it ‘corban’-—.c., a gift. From that tume 
forwards the son will be released from all obligations of supporting the parents. This is a kind 
of self-constituted release from obligations. Some such devices had to be found by Great 
Britain to meet the possibility of exposure in the limelight of the twentieth century. During 
WW-I Great Britain had to incur enormous expenditures in India, but the British Treasury was 
not prepared to shoulder the burden. So they asked their subordinate agents at Delhi to declare 
that amount as a gift from India to Great Britain. This so-called ‘gift’ has been challenged by 
the Congress Select Committee on the financial obligations between Great Britain and India, 
on which two distinguished ex-Advocates Gencral of the Bombay government served. In their 
opinion, according to their report published in 1931, the Government of India, under the statutes 
by which it is regulated, had no power whatsoever to make a gift to Great Britain out of the 
revenues of India. Therefore, such gifts were illegal transactions. But then what law or order can 
deter Great Britain from doing what she wants? Is she not a first class world power maintaining 
world security and collaborating with America, the atom bomb makers? Hence it follows that 
she is above all law, and she can do no wrong. 

Apart from the actual payments, parts of which have been debited to us, Great Britain, 
consciously or unconsciously, has made herself liable on other scores. India has lost enormous 
amounts through the exchange policy of the government and the Reverse Council operations 
of 1920-21, in which year alone the loss amounted to 23'/ crores. 

In regard to the Exchange question, Mr. Macdonald writes: 


“One other item in Indian expenditure calls for notice on account of its unfairness to India. For a long time, 
the value of the rupee was in relation to gold as one to ten, e. g., the rupee in Great Britain exchanged for 
two shillings in 1873-4. It began to fall and lost 2'4 d., it went down slowly but steadily, every drop of a 
penny meaning the addition of a crore of rupees to Indian indebtedness, which had to be met on a gold basis. 
In 1895 it had fallen to 1-1 d; the mints were closed and the policy begun which created a token rupee, 
bearing the conventional value of |-4. Officers, who had to send Home money, were badly hit; from | 893 
additions were made to salaries of most Europeans called Exchange Compensation Allowances, and in 
1912, owing to the settlement of the value of the rupee, the Government issued a decision to add to 
European salaries arnounts equal to these exchange allowances. This again is unfair to the Indian taxpayer. 
Certainly the officer ought not to suffer, but the fact that exchange considerations affect his real salary is not 
an Indian affair at all, but an Imperial one, and these extra emoluments should be found by the British 
Treasury. ; 


Indeed, the question is wider than this. When the Indian Exchanges were being so grievously disturbed, the 
disturbance was common to all ‘silver’ countries. But British policy in India was responsible for a good deal 
of the Indian unsettlement, and India’s obligation to Great Britain seriously increased the difficulty. 


The controversy on the Exchange is voluminous, complicated and obscure in some of its points, but since this 
country was responsible for the policy, which brought the rupee problem to a critical head, it ought not to 
have left India to pay the whole expense of the depreciation, least of all that part involved in the payments 
made to the government in London and its own servants in India.” (MacDonald, 1920: 155) 
Under this head of Miscellaneous Charges a claim will lie for over one hundred crores. 
Misfeasance and Sponging: Apart from these financial relations, Great Britain which 
holds herself as a trustee for India, has been attempting to use the trust property to serve her 
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own ends. The I.C.S. and the I.P.S. have been the Imperial government’s agents in India. They 
have all been paid a salary in keeping with the emoluments got by the ransackers of Clive’s 
regime. ‘These enormous salaries are altogether out of keeping with the income of our people 
in our land; but now, when there is a national government in the offing these agents of British 
imperialism are getting nervous and are unwilling to serve the Indian national government. 
Their principals from Whitehall wish to compensate them for losing the patronage of Imperial 
Great Britain. But again, in keeping with their tradition, such compensation as they may decide 
on, they are striving to make India pay, rather than bear it themselves. 

The last war was one from which India desired to keep out, yet millions of our men were 
enticed away to fight under the British flag. These men are now being demobilized. Who should 
reward them, Great Britain or India? But India is powerless before its mighty trustee and, therefore, 
Indian lands are being given in exchange for services rendered to Great Britain by these soldiers. 
One wonders why the extensive lands of Canada and Australia cannot come in as a source of 
reward, rather than the over-populated strips of holdings in India ttself. 


V. THE PAWNBROKING PERIOD 


Sterling Credits: In the previous chapters we noticed the different devices used to secure, 
at the cost of India, the finances needed by Great Britain. This tradition was inaugurated by 
empire builder Clive with his barefaced loot, which was commendable at least for its avowed 
and undisguised nature. The methods that were adopted by his successors were in the order of 
increasing concealment of the real purpose of the transaction. The East India Company, which 
followed on the footsteps of Clive, adopted a more convenient but concealed way of transferring 
the wealth of India to Great Britain by utilizing Indian revenues for buying commodities for 
export to Great Britain for sale. This course was improved upon by the British Treasury, which 
by a subtle system of accounting managed to debit to India all kinds of expenses and costs of 
Imperial wars legitimately chargeable to Great Britain. The layman would find it almost umpossible 
to find his way to facts through the maze of figures. During WW-I a still better and simpler 
method was devised. By this, large items of war expenses were wiped out against “Freewill 
Gifts” made by the Government of India, which was only a subordinate department of Whitehall. 
In this manner, what was really a repudiation of debt was made to look respectable and seem 
honourable. 

We have to look at WW-II for the latest development in the scheme for the financing of 
Great Britain with funds from India. Under this method a semblance of honest contract is 
made by depositing an acknowledgement against materials taken out of the country, without 
affording our country any facilities for benefitting by its credits. This method is simplicity itself. 

There 1s a flaw in the Reserve Bank Act. While providing for the backing of currency notes 
bullion, which possesses intrinsic value, and sterling securities, which represent merely the 
credit of Great Britain, are both placed on the same level by the Act. This is contrary to sound 
financial principles. Advantage has been taken of this subtle provision to put into circulation 
unlimited quantities of notes. Paper acknowledgements, under the grandiose name of ‘Sterling 
Securities,’ to the tune of thousands of crores were deposited with the Reserve Bank of India, 
and currency notes to an equivalent amount were printed off. . 

With this easily manufactured purchasing power valuable commodities such as food grains, 
jute, tea, etc. were secured at conveniently controlled rates and exported out of the country 
through the instrumentality of the specially formed agency of the Government—the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation (U.K.C.C.). By this device Great Britain obtained possession 
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of commercial commodities in return for promissory notes, and India was made to part with 
her production for credits. Our circulation of note issues has been inflated to over seven times 
its original volume without any compensating increase in the quantity of its commodities, 
either by imports from abroad or by accelerating internal production. This has resulted in 
unprecedented conditions of inflation in our country. Referring to the enormous stock of 
Sterling Securities that built up to the credit of the Government of India, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer drew the attention of the House of Commons to the easement caused to 
British Finance by the generosity of the Government of India! Generosity indeed at the cost 
of the dumb, starving millions."* 

Role of the U.K.C.C.: In regard to the part played by the U.K.C.C. in this high finance, 
Sir Francis Joseph, the President of this body, stated in London: 


“When the Corporation began to operate in India in June 1940, it was necessary to get a great variety 
of goods quickly to the near Middle East . . . India was now one of the major supply bases of the U.N. 
With the help of the Government of India the Corporation had lost no time in drawing on this source 
for supplies urgently required. Prompt shipment of Indian wheat had spared Persia the rigours of famine 
in the spring and early summer of 1941. Persia had received from India foodstuffs such as sugar, tea, 
manufactures such as cotton piece goods, and raw materials. Shipments ranged in bulk from several 
thousand tons, lots of cement to small parcels of pharmaceuticals. Syria and Palestine were other 
Middle East countries which have drawn on India for supplies. Turkey received iron and steel, cotton 
yarn, hessian cloth, jute bags, ropes, and hides... It was clear that part of Russia’s needs could be met 
from India. Orders were at once placed for a long list of commodities, all for prompt delivery and in 
very large quantities. The list covered such articles as hessian gunny sacks, jute ropes, cotton canvas, 
hides, shellac, tea, groundnuts, tobacco and graphite. It is not possible to give details of actual tonnages; 
but the scope of business done in India for Russia was indicated by the fact that one recent order was for 
eleven million gunny bags.” 

This is robbing Peter to pay Paul. We may save Persia from famine, but India, which is 
already underfed and sparsely clothed, is not the place from which to snatch away this food, or 
all this valuable material, in effect in return for Sterling Securities, and that too at prices controlled 
by the government. India received no commodity in exchange, which fact in itself would be 
sufficient cause for inflation, as these exports were not products of excess output, but were 
taken mostly out of the normal stock of the country. In any case, half-starved and ill-clad India 
should have been in the last place to be asked to stint itself to supply rupee finance to Great 
Britain. The paper currency of India had been increased to pay for Great Britain’s war purchases 
and costs by setting aside the normal checks by ordinances of the Governor General. 

Insecurity of Sterling Paper: As we have already mentioned, ‘Sterling Securities’ represent 
merely the credit of Great Britain and are, in effect, purely promissory notes. A promissory note 
derives its value from the credit standing of the promisor, which again is affected by the assets 
and liabilities of the debtor. The debtor—Great Britain in this case—has been spending at the 
average rate of about five thousand million pounds per year on the war, and to meet this enormous 
outgoing she has been obliged to launch on a programme of disinvestment, and has cashed in 
to the extent of thousands of crores of her foreign securities. This indeed is an alarming state 
of falling credit. Promissory notes of such a debtor, when coupled with the prospect of these 
sterling securities being frozen for decades after the war, carry little value. If these credits are 
not encashable, as the financiers of Great Britain would have them, India cannot use them for 


obtaining goods from abroad excepting in accordance with the convenience and pleasure of 


'® Under the Reserve Bank of India Act, Section 33, sub-section 2 dealing with the currency backing, it is provided that of 
the total amount of assets not less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coins, gold bullion or Sterling Securities.— JCK. 
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Great Britain. In this manner, to accommodate Great Britain financially, India’s political 
subjection had been exploited depriving her of her rightful dues. 

Stability of Purchasing Power: ‘The need of our country for a stable currency 1s great. 
We have noticed that the quantity of currency notes in circulation is being increased without 
reference to our needs. This causes upheavals in the purchasing power of money. Unlike 
industrialized countries an agricultural country requires a medium of exchange with a solid 
backing to ensure stability of purchasing power, for in industrialized countries the factor of 
time plays little part in the currency or the intermediate. A capitalist gets the sale proceeds of 
his goods and pays it into his bank immediately. A labourer gets his wages, and exchanges that 
purchasing power for consumable articles within a week or a month before any change in the 
value of money can take place. On the other hand, in an agricultural country a farmer sells his 
produce after the harvest and, as no banking facilities are available to him in the village, he has 
to preserve his proceeds as best as he can till the next harvest. Therefore, it is essential for a 
farmer to have an intermediate with a steady intrinsic value which he can store away conveniently. 
Thus the hoarding habit of farmers is not an incorrigible perversity, but is an unavoidable 
necessity arising out of the nature of their seasonal occupation. Hoarding can be countered 
only by an efficient organisation of a chain of multiple co-operative societies, which will take 
in the produce and market it, and finance the farmers in the meanwhile. Until we have such 
facilities open to the rural population treasure troves will continue to supply a fundamental 
need, and the yellow metal will have to be made available for the purpose. Decrying hoarding 
without understanding its place in the present economy only betrays ignorance or callousness. 

Ours is an agricultural country where the intermediate has to serve a dual purpose as (a) the 
medium of exchange and (b) a means of storing purchasing power. Often the latter function 
overshadows the former. Our masses do not invest to live on the unearned income. They are 
content to keep their capital intact. Hence this evaporation of the backing of currency notes 
and fall in their intrinsic value is of great consequence to our country. Even in highly industrialized 
Germany, under the stress of necessity people resorted to hoarding. When inflation was at its 
worst, the German people got rid of their money as fast as they could, and obtaining whatever 
commodity they were able to get, hoarded their purchasing power for future use. Even farmers 
acquired machinery and instruments of production, which may never be used by them, as a 
means of preserving the purchasing power for future use. This function of our currency is 
frequently overlooked. ‘To ensure this aspect, it is essential to maintain the intrinsic value of our 
currency by an adequate backing in gold or make bullion available to the people against notes. 
Instead of this kind of a medium of exchange, what is offered today is a fiduciary issue of 
notes'’ with great instability of purchasing power. 

Much has been said about India having benefitted from this war and having become a creditor 
to Great Britain, instead of being as before a debtor. As long as she is deprived of her position 
in the world markets as an independent purchaser there is little consolation in piling up paper 
credits in London obtained through the suffering, nay starvation to death, of millions of our 
villagers. The price that has been paid in actual commodities has been colossal as they have been 
taken at controlled rates, ignoring the needs of the producers themselves. Thus, even in the 
process of credits accruing to our country we are in effect being impoverished—such is the 
irony of fate! We are creditors left to the tender mercies of our debtors. 


'? Fiduciary (of paper currency): depending for its value on securities or the reputation of the issuer. 
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Within the last seven years India has been credited with about Rs. 3700 crores for goods 
and war materials supplied to Britain. Of this, Rs. 400 crores has been set off against the so- 
called ‘Public Debts, and Rs. 1700 crores has been debited to us as our share of the cost of 
this war, in spite of the fact that India never entered this war. The resultant balance of Rs. 
1600 crores 1s sought to be settled by negotiation now. 

Misappropriation: Not satisfied with pledging their waste paper as ‘Sterling Securities’ 
and drawing to the extent of 3700 crores, Great Britain had also resorted to misappropriating 
all dollar and non-sterling assets held by private individuals in India. These were all compulsorily 
taken over to put into a dollar pool in London for the benefit of Great Britain. To this day we 
are not aware of the extent of the commandeered dollar finances ransacked from India. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


We have wandered far and wide from the eighteenth century financial high priest of the 
East India company—Lord Clive, to the twentieth century financial high priest of the far flung 
British Empire—Lord Keynes.” They have run through the whole gamut of financial crimes. 
If anything, Lord Clive was refreshing in his adventurous exploits, though he may have lacked 
the ‘varsity accent’ of his latter-day representative. Their policy has been one of continued 
exploitation, shamelessly sponging on the weaker people’s resources. This empire was conceived 
in avarice, fattened on loot, and 1s gaudily garbed in falsehood. 

In 1931, at the Karachi Congress, a select committee was appointed to carry out a scrutiny 
into the financial transactions of the East India Company and the British Government in India 
and the so-called ‘Public Debt’ of India, and report on the obligations which should in future be 
borne by India or England. The reader is referred to their report for fuller study, but we may 
quote here their final recommendations: 


“The history of the British occupation of India, since the East India Company acquired political power, is a 
history of ever growing material gain in wealth and prestige to Great Britain. On the other hand, the result 
to India has been that the Indian industries were destroyed or suppressed, and India has become a market 
for the manufactures and other products of Great Britain. Without the growth of that market and the use 
of India’s wealth in her efforts to develop her industries, Britain's present position would never have been 
anything like what it has grown to. India has also provided a vast field for the employment of Britishers in 
all grades of civil and military service, and even if the salaries and pensions paid were totalled up, the figure 
would be colossal. In addition to her actual material gain, her growth as a great world power was mainly 
due to her possession of India. These facts by themselves should be sufficient reason for transference of all 
existing liabilities by way of Public Debts from the shoulders of India to that of Great Britain from every 
moral and equitable point of view... 


“Every principle of fair play now requires that if India is to start on a new era of National Self- 
government, it should start freely and without any burden, if any progress is to be achieved at all. India 
cannot afford to bear any additional taxation. The only possibilities of progress for India, therefore, are 
the application of national revenues for national purposes; and it is only by reducing the national 
expenditure on the civil and military administration of the country to suit its own requirements and 
freeing India from the liabilities for public debts not incurred in her interests that saving can be effected, 


20 John Maynard Keynes was appointed Member of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913-14. 
He supported the system that had evolved, a gold exchange standard whereby India kept her exchange rate pegged to 
sterling not through gold flows but through official purchases and sales of a gold-convertible currency (in this particular 
case, sterling). For him this system which economised on gold was the ideal currency for the future. His book, “Indian 
Currency and Finance,” is notable for its detailed exposition of such a system and for its suggestions for ‘improving’ the 
organisation of the Indian banking system, most particularly for the establishment of a central bank. Much of his time as 
member of the Royal Commission was spent in working towards the establishment of such a bank by providing a 
blueprint and advocacy. In the post WW-II period he helped in designing an international monetary system at Bretton 
Woods which resulted in the formation of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
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which would te applicable to the advancement of India in the matter of education, sanitation and other 
national means of regeneration.” 


The Committee have drawn attention to the following erroneous charges on India: 


Subject of Claim 


Prior to 1857 External Wars of the Company 
Interest on Company’s capital 15,120 50,120 
1857 


1874 


Cost of the ‘Mutiny’ 


ean yee)  a 


10, 080 


Interest on Company’s capital 
Redemption of the capital stock of 
the East India Company 


12,000 22,080 


1857-1931 Cost of External Wars 37,500 
1914-1920 - European War ‘Gifts’ 189,000 
European War Cost 170,700 397,200 


1857-1931 Miscellaneous charges 20,000 
in respect of Burma 82,000 102,000 
1916-1921 Reverse Council losses Bee 5 


1916-1921 Premium paid to Railway companies 
on acquisition by the State 50,000 
Cost of strategic railways 33,000 


729,400 


The above claims do not include anything in respect of a share of the military expenditure, 
which the committee suggest should be claimed as being properly debitable to the Imperial 
Exchequer. One member has added a note to the report,”' in which he calculates such amount 
to come to Rs. 540.13 crores. This is moderate, as it is about one-fourth of the military 
expenditures, while Mr. Ramsay Macdonald himself is certain that at least half of the army in 
India is an Imperial Army, and suggests that its cost should be met from Imperial Funds. 

Again, there is no refund of interest claumed and another note~ to the report works out 
that a refund of Rs. 536.02 crores, out of a total amount of Rs. 1,050 crores, be paid out. 
Thus the improper charges to India would amount to: 


Share of Annual Military Expenditure 540.13 
Interest paid out wrongly 536.02 


ee ee 


The Indian taxpayer is charged Rs. 1,805'/2 crores which ought to fall on the British Exchequer. 
The bulk of these expenditures is due to British imperialistic policies and consequent wars. It is 
not possible to go into details here; we can but refer the reader to the report of the Congress 
Committee. Annually, we are paying in Interest alone about Rs. 50 crores on these wrong debits 
to us. J. Ramsay MacDonald says: “India docs not export tables in order to satisfy its needs by 


2! “Annual Military Expenditures” by |.C. Kumarappa. 


22 “Interest Payments on Claims” by J.C. Kumarappa. 
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an equivalent import of chairs, India exports tables in order to pay debts.” This has been the 
lot of India. She has not been able to demand adequate return for her money and by hanging 
these false chains round her neck, Britain hopes to retain this stranglehold on her for years to 
come. If India is to recover her bargaining power in international markets, she has to shake 
off these stupefying chains and claim what is her due. 

In regard to military expenditures, which have been charged to India, Mr. MacDonald writes: 
“Undoubtedly, India has not been dealt with fairly in this respect. It has had to bear the expense 
of operations that have been mainly imperial. When we stationed troops in other parts of the 
Limpire we did not charge them upon the Colonics, but in India we have the influence of the 
dead hand. When the Company ruled, it hired troops from Great Britain, and not only maintained 
them when 1n India, but paid the cost of their transport. When the Company surrendered to the 
Crown, the habit of ‘lending’ troops was kept up, as a fiction convenient to the Treasury of 
Great Britain. Owing to the report of the Financial Commission in 1900 the Home Government 
now pays £130,000 per annum, which ts supposed to be about one-half of the cost of transport, 
and {100,000 is charged to the Home Treasury for half the military costs of Aden. That is all. 
India pays the rest. Thus India is treated as an independent State which, however, we rule and 
whose military policy we control, while it ‘borrows’ from us a certain number of troops for 
which it pays; the arrangement is most unsatisfactory.” Then he goes on to add about the 
external wars: The Commission, which reported in 1900, put an end, it is to be hoped, to a still 
greater grievance. Frontier wars and wars of annexation, like the Burmese wars, as well as the 
Abyssinian Expedition, were all paid for by the Indian taxpayer. Only £5,000,000 of the 
£21,000,000, which the Afghan war cost, was found by the Imperial Exchequer. These expeditions 
are in a reality events in imperial policy and should not be an Indian charge at all.” (MacDonald, 
1920: 154-5). 

Mr. Gokhale once described the position thus: “England has in the past borrowed troops 
from India for expeditions undertaken from considerations of Imperial Policy, such as the 
expeditions to China and Persia, the Abyssinian Expedition, and others, and on all these occasions 
all the ordinary expenses of these troops have been taken from India, England defraying the 
extraordinary expenses alone. On the other hand, when India had to borrow troops from England, 
as on the occasion of the Sind Campaign of 1846, the Punjab Campaign of 1849, and the 
mutiny of 1857, every farthing of the expenses of these men, ordinary and extraordinary, including 
even the expenditure on their recruitment was extorted from India.” The Commission’s Report 
met this particular grievance, but self-government would completely end unjust dealing and 
charge the Imperial Exchequer with expeditions that are Imperial. 

It is suggested that, as part of that 1800 crores has been paid off, we should not raise any 
questions regarding that part. This is a queer argument put forward by want of clear thinking. If 
a merchant debits a customer with Rs. 1800, and the merchant has been taking interest on it 
before the customer enquired into the occasion for the debit, and has also taken Rs. 800 on 
account of the principal, has the merchant any right to say to the customer, when he demands 
an account, “As I have taken Rs. 800 towards the principal, we shall only have particulars for the 
balance and you have to forget all about the 800 rupees, which has already been paid off?” If 
there is any part of the Indian debt that has been paid off, who paid it off?” It is the Indian 
taxpayer, and if it is wrongly taken from him, he has to be compensated for it. 

In 1931, speaking at the Round Table Conference with reference to the Public Debts, 
Gandhiji said, ““The Congress is emphatically of the opinion that the obligations to be taken 
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over by the incoming government should be subject to audit and impartial examination.” 

To this 1800 crores must be added Rs. 3700 crores extracted out of India in the last seven 
years up to 1946 making a total of Rs. 5500 crores in dispute. 

Capacity to Pay: In regard to the capacity of Great Britain to pay we may point out that 
there is no comparison between impoverished India’s ability to bear this enormous burden as 
she has done in the last 7 years, and Great Britain’s capacity to re-pay. Great Britain’s income is 
over 9000 million pounds per annum, and her debt to us will only be a fraction of this. We have 
got to remember that these credits of 3700 crores have been built up by their own British agents 
at their own valuation and controlled rates much below the market rates prevailing in India. In 
many cases, the goods have been merely commandeered by the autocratic power vested in the 
Governor General during the war period; and it also does not take into account the tremendous 
wear and tear of capital goods, such as railways used by the Government during the war period. 
When the goods weze compulsorily taken, even the mere necessities of the people in India were 
not provided for. The Bengal Famine of 1943, in which over three millions lost their lives, will 
bear witness to this. If a poor country like ours can be made to build up a credit, at the lowest 
values of commodities and under compulsion, to the extent of 3700 crores at the lowest 
computation in the course of 7 years, how can Great Britain, with its national annual income of 
9000 million pounds claim for a long term settlement? As Professor G. D. H. Cole says, “It is a 
strange world, in which a rich and advanced country had to plead with a much poorer country to 
scale down its debt, or even to spread the payment over a long period of years.” 

Investigation Called For: This short survey shows that Great Britain has resorted to 
dubious ways in her financial dealings with India, and that the so-called Sterling Securities 
amounting to 600 crores sought to be settled now, is not a determined and liquidated balance at 
all. It is a balance on a current account kept by Great Britain away from the scrutiny of our 
people in India. Therefore, before any financial responsibility for this account can be assumed, 
it will be essential for this running account itself to be thoroughly scrutinized by an impartial 
tribunal. This current account starts from the date of Clive and has never been subjected to 
popular scrutiny. Hence, we hope that a free national Government of India, before it takes over 
any assets from Great Britain, or agrees to any further liabilities in connection with the Imperial 
Services, will appoint an impartial tribunal to scrutinize this current account thoroughly. The 
appointment of such an impartial tribunal was the recommendation made by the Congress 
Select Committee of 1931. 

The amount finally decided upon as due to India can be liquidated by transfer of some or all 
of the gold that was taken from India within the last 20 years and by partially making over some 
of the British owned assets in India. There are a great many irrigation schemes totalling up to 
about 450 crores. A good deal of machinery and material may have to be imported. These may 
be also supplied by Great Britain. At all events, we must take care that whatever credits we get, 
such are held in trust for the villages of India. 

It is often claimed that payment of large capital items by Great Britain will scriously affect its 
production and export trade. This is only likely to happen, if the capital items are to be paid out 
of revenue. But Great Britain has more than sufficient capital items which can be transferred to 
India. We have already referred to the gold lying in the vaults of American banks to the credit of 
Great Britain. Apart from that, the stock of preference shares and debentures of railways in 
Great Britain could easily be transferred to the Government of India. Great Britain possesses 
millions of tons of mercantile shipping. This too will be an acceptable property to India, which 
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is anxious to develop its mercantile marine. In this manner, if there is a willingness to meet its 
liabilities, there is sufficient financial and business acumen in Great Britain to find out ways 
and means of discharging its just liabilities. It is unbecoming of a debtor, who borrows in an 
emergency for his own needs, afterwards to sit down and growl at the difficulties of settling 
accounts. 

As and when these assets are received by the Government of India, the Sterling Securities 
lying in London can be given over in payment for the agreed price of these, and the Government 
of India could either transfer these assets to Indian nationals or may hold them as income 
producing investments. The money realised should be spent, not in building enormous industries 
in the cities, but for relieving the distress of rural India in the form of irrigation schemes, 
drinking water supply, building canals, waterways, etc. These and other such points arising out 
of the terms of settlement may also be referred to the impartial tribunal suggested above. 


3 


A STONE FOR BREAD 
(GUP, Dec. 1942. Also in KMT) 


(This article that criticized the British financial scorched earth policy in India as part of their war effort led to Kumarappa 
being charged of going against the Defence of India Act. The Bengal Famine of 1943 could have been avoided, if 
Kumarappa’'s suggestions had been implemented by the people. On being arrested, Kumarappa's statement to the Court 
at Wardha exposed the inflationary activities of the government. A part of this statement was put together and published 
under the title, “Currency Inflation: its Cause and Cure.” This publication was banned by the government, and the ban was 
lifted only in 1946, when Congress ministries were formed again.) 


We have time and again being pointing out the dangers of money economy. The evil of it 
is proving itself under the stress of war conditions. The Government is inflating the currency 
to such an extent as to make it almost worthless. The villagers are parting with valuable food 
grains for worthless paper because prices appear high, but in fact the present-day rupee is 
hardly worth 1'% anna and hence unless the present prices are at least 12 times the old prices 
it is ruinous to part with our goods. Various devices are being used to induce farmers to 
exchange their commodities for paper. We are describing one such below in the form of the 
U.K.C.C. 

The United Kingdom Commercial Corporation: All efforts at eliciting information 
regarding the purpose and the working of the U.K.C.C. by questions in the recent session of the 
Central Legislative Assembly and the Council of State were skilfully warded off by the 
government. The only way open to the public is to draw inferences warranted by an analysis of 
the functioning of the Corporation. 

Upto now Great Britain was able to supply in exchange for goods she needed from abroad 
such materials as coal, steel, machinery and render services like transport and shipping. The 
unprecedented demand created by the war for these goods and services and the unrelenting U- 
boat campaign has made it almost impossible for Great Britain to offer these goods and services 
any longer in exchange for the commodities and purchasing power she stands in need of so 
badly. All that she can now offer are her ‘Sterling Securities,’ which may not be worth the paper 
they are printed on if the fortunes of war should go against her. Naturally foreigners are not 
willing to supply their valuable goods merely against this paper. They rightly demand in exchange 
commodities, which will be of use to them. Great Britain can only offer paper securities. The 
Middle East has the much needed oil, some precious metals and commodities and India, 
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thougn depleted of precious metals, produces a large supply of goods needed by the countries 
of the Persian Gulf. Great Britain has political control over the finances and trade of India. 
What is simpler than using this power to force the paper securities on India, take its commodities 
by a short sea route not infested with U-boats and exchange them for oil, gold and much 
coveted articles from the Middle East? 

Valueless Currency: The framers of the Reserve Bank Act had conveniently provided 
for the forty percent backing of currency notes by bullion or Sterling Securities with the only 
condition that the bullion part is never below 40 crores. Bullion has intrinsic value, while the 
paper security represents only the credit of Great Britain. It is wrong in principle to have 
placed these two unlikes on equal footing. Under this subtle provision, keeping the statutory 
minimum of 40 crores of bullion, the Bank can increase its note issue to any amount against 
paper securities, which may lead to a dangerous inflation in currency. In addition to this provision, 
the Central government, which is an interested party, has been given wide powers to sanction 
all kinds of irregularities. The rupee coins and notes are not distinguished and the periodically 
published statements are calculated not to furnish any information to the public worth considering. 

Since 1939-40 the note issue has been more than doubled, having being increased from 
227 crores to 525 crores. As security against this issue, the bullion has been kept constant 
throughout at 44 crores, while the Sterling Securities have been allowed to soar from 78 crores 
to 325 crores, thus accounting practically in itself for the whole inflation of nearly 300 crores. 

If we take the bullion with its intrinsic value as the real backing for the note issue, the 
proportion of assets to habilities works out at 8.4%, and not at 70.6%, as the Reserve Bank 
statement claims after taking the valueless paper into account. This 1s a seriously weak position 
indicating barely 1'% anna in the rupee. 

To summarise, Great Britain has contributed paper securities to the extent of 325 crores and 
has obtained oil, metals and goods to that value. Iraq etc. have exchanged goods for goods quite 
honestly. Helpless India has been made to part with commodities to this extent and to hug 
useless paper securities in return. Does not this service to Great Britain enabling it to exchange 
its paper for valuable commodities justify the existence of the U.K.C.C. as “almost a Department 
of Government” enjoying all facilities political power can confer on it? The Indian Chambers 
of Commerce have objected to the working of this Corporation on the ground that it was 
making an inroad into what is legitimate Indian business. The more serious objection 1s its being 
the medium of exchanging British ‘paper’ for the sweat of the brow of the masses of India. 

The Financial Scorched Earth: The story does not end here. The Reserve Bank has now 
in its possession 325 crores of Sterling Securities. Even these are too good to be left India in 
case the British have to withdraw from India. So the Finance Member is arranging to transfer £ 
30 millions to London against the future payments of interest on railway bonds. 

In addition to this to save the private British investors in Indian railways, it is proposed to 
pay them off and to make the Government of India acquire these railways even before the due 
date. By so hurrying up, all that can be is scraped off the dish before the British leave India. 
This is the spear-head of the financial scorched earth policy. Where will it end? 

In these uncertain times we would advise villagers not to part with their commodities for 
paper money, but to exchange it against goods only. We also appeal to the mahajans etc. to give all 
facilities to the people to exchange their merchandise for grains etc. and labour. A form of 
barter economy has to come into existence to relieve the situation. It will be well for villagers to 
store in their granaries foodstuffs needed for their households for at least two years. 
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THE IMPERIAL PAWN-SHOP 
(GUP, Dec. 1945. Also in KMT) 


(This and the next piece deal with the question of the sterling balances—the moneys owed to India by Great Britain— 
which was again brought to the fore in the post-Second World War period, when the hand-over of power began to be 
imminent. An A.I.C.C resolution of Sep. 1945 in this connection had said: “every effort must be made for an early 
settlement of the question cf India’s sterling balances, so that they may be utilized for the planned economic development 
of the country...” Finally, the manner in which the transfer of power happened and the nature of the classes that came to 
power in India put Britain in a position to expropriate the sterling balances in her own interests.) 


As commerce and industry develop and extend, money economy yields place to credit and 
credit instruments. The purveyors of such are the banks. Banking has become the backbone of 
business finance. When a business man needs working capital temporarily he can deposit 
commodities or documents representing commodities with a bank and obtain the needed 
accommodation. He pays as a consideration an amount as interest the rate of which is determined 
with due regard to the nature of the security offered and other considerations. This in a nut- 
shell is legitimate banking. It is profitable to both the borrower and lender and helps to smoothen 
the economic activity of the people. Such banking is more or less limited to production, or 
movement of goods and in marketing them, and does not extend its activities to help pure 
consumption. 3 

One who needs money or credit merely for consumption and has no assets possessing an 
intrinsic or marketable value, which he can dispose of or pledge, has to resort to raising the 
needed wherewithal by pawning personal effects which are in use and so possess a value in use, 
but which have little value in exchange, such as personal clothing, overcoats or cigarette cases, 
watches etc. No professional banker will touch such business. To perform this function the 
pawnbroker steps in and advances a small proportion of the value of the pawned articles and 
charges an usurious and extortionate rate of interest to compensate for the lack of security and 
the risk he takes. 

The same methods are open to nations as well. When a nation needs funds, and its assets— 
in the form of its revenues and its prosperous people—are sound, the international moncy 
market is open to raise the funds at reasonable rates of interest. But when its credit gets low, 
then it resorts to pawning its territories or other rights. In the last war (Global War I) Great 
Britain was financially sound and so was able to obtain all she wanted by legitimate means from 
the U.S.A. Not only did she get all she herself wanted, but she was in a happy enough position 
to lend as a pawnbroker to the various small distressed countries of Europe, also for their war 
expenses, which were non-productive and wasteful. After that war was over, many of these 
small nations, which had borrowed from Great Britain, became insolvent and were unable to 
pay back their dues. This in turn told on the ability of Great Britain to honour her debts to the 
U.S.A., and she coolly backed out of it, thus destroying her credit with the U.S.A. 

When the second Global War was started, Great Britain again turned to the US.A. for financial 
aid. The financiers of the U.S.A. had not forgotten Great Britain’s easy and convenient business 
moral codes and so refused to give her any war materials on credit, and “cash and carry” became 
the slogan of the day. Great Britain by her own failure to meet her liabilities placed herself 
beyond the pale of honest and legitimate banking. Her need for wasteful expenditure— 
ammunitions—was pressing and so she had to resort to pawning her naval bases etc. to the 
U.S.A. When this method was strained to the extreme Churchill’s diplomacy netted in Roosevelt’s 
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“Lend-Lease”” scheme to save the situation. 

Global War II was a voracious consumer. In spite of all the help Britain got from the 
U.S.A., she had to commandeer investments of private citizens to supply further foreign 
exchange. Thousands of millions worth of her investments were sold out to meet her war 
needs. (This is termed disinvestment). She was heading towards bankruptcy. She was looking 
round to see in what other ways she can satiate this demon; and turned her attention to her 
milch cow—lIndia. 

There was the Reserve Bank of India over which she had political control. The Governor 
General had wide ordinance-making powers. He could change paper into gold by a stroke of 
the pen. The framers of the Reserve Bank Act had placed paper and gold on the same basis. 
Credit and commodity were equal in their financial blindness. Great Britain, which was getting 
short of assets to pledge and had already pawned the shirt on her back to the U.S.A., had only 
waste paper to spare. What was simpler than writing “I.0.U.” on bits of paper calling them 
“Sterling Securities,’ depositing them in the vaults of the Reserve Bank, and drawing out 
commodities to the value of Rs. 1500 crores? 

This Imperial pawn-shop is much more convenient and is a great improvement on 
pawnbroking. Pawnbroking asks for assets of some kind. Here waste paper can be an asset. 
While a pawnbroker calls for usurious interest to cover the insecurity, the rate of interests with 
the Reserve Bank varies inversely as the insecurity; the greater the insecurity the lower the 
interest. (The Reserve Bank realises hardly over 14 % on these loans to Great Britain). Can 
the human brain conceive of anything more useful? 

Now that the war is over waste paper can become once again waste paper. There is talk of 
scaling down the Sterling Securities. How logical—waste paper is waste paper! The value in 
commodities they got for it is now forgotten. Can dishonesty go further? 

Will the Industrial Finance Corporation suggested by the Planning Member be so framed as 
to increase the facilities for British pawning in India? Our past experience forebodes evil and 
does not kindle any hopes for the future from that source. 


5 


THE MODERN DEBTOR 
(GUP, Aug. 1948. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


It had all along been accepted in the past that the man who pays the piper calls the tune. 
The creditor usually dictated terms to the debtor. India has attained independence but has not 
increased her bargaining capacity. She is the acknowledged creditor of Great Britain for about 
1200 crores after making all manner of unilateral deductions from her credits. A delegation 
led by our Finance Minister went to London to settle the terms of agreement regarding the 
settlement of sterling balances. The outcome of it is that Great Britain, whose income is over 
£8 million has successfully pleaded that it is impossible for her to pay in the near future the 
amount that she owes to India, which is less than 1/6" of her annual income. In ordinary life 


> Lend-Lease” is neither barter nor cash and credit transaction, as no final account or money settlement is contemplated in 
terms of market value of the commodities involved. Each party supplies what the other party stands in need of without 
stipulating the cost or conditions of repayment. —/CK. 
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we would consider it absurd for a man who earns Rs. 8,000 a year to plead that it is beyond 
their capacity to pay off a debt of Rs. 1200. Yet our debtor has successfully convinced our 
representatives that the situation calls for a very long term settlement. 

After the devastation brought in India by the British and American forces using India as 
their base for Asia in the last war, our rural parts require a considerable amount to be spent on 
development. The credits were obtained by England taking by political power commodities 
from India for war use. Now they plead their inability to return the amount in a reasonably short 
time. We require a great deal of capital to develop our rural areas. Erosion has to be stopped, 
irrigation works have to be developed, and canals have to be built. These are all items on which 
the recovered amount of sterling balances should be spent; but it would seem as though 
interested parties are anxious to lay their hands on this wealth, so that their own programme of 
industrialization may be stepped up. Our negotiators have been more than anxious to obtain 
capital goods for industrialists of India. | 

When we look at this question it would seem wrong to obtain these sterling balances and 
use them for the benefit of the industrialists, while leaving the countryside, which built up the 
credits, to suffer for lack of materials. We had suggested previously also that this money when 
recovered should be utilized for the purpose of the betterment of the village people. We cannot 
take the money that belongs to one section of the population and give it to the other section; 
but unfortunately industrialists in our country are almost as powerful as the industrialists abroad, 
and therefore they are influencing the government to agree to financial terms, which would 
certainly be detrimental to the interests of the rural population. 

We trust that as and when the money 1s realised, the government will see its way to spending 
it in rural areas for the benefit of the people. 


EXPROPRIATION OF STERLING BALANCES 
(Excerpted from Bhupesh Gupta: Quit Commonwealth, pp. 28-30) 


In the first place, the stores and installations left by the British rulers in India were sold to us, and we 
were made to pay £100 million or Rs. 134 crores for them cash down. Much of this was unsaleable 
junk...these should not have been treated as British property at all, and they should have really 
devolved on the successor government, i.e., the Government of Free India in the same way as post 
offices, government buildings, and many other things came to us. Secondly, another Rs. 296 crores 
was swallowed by the tapering annuities, which India was obliged to purchase to provide pensions for 
the retired Britishers, who had been in government services. These included such worthies as the 
surviving butchers of Jallianwala Bagh and many others with their hands drenched in the blood of our 
countless martyrs. 


After these deductions, the British government put a ceiling of £35 million (Rs. 46 crores), which India 
could draw from these funds. Even to the ceiling were attached several inhibiting and humiliating terms. It 
is well known how difficult it was at times for India even to make use of these sums. 


Further, the British saw to it that the sterling balances were not used for nation building purposes, but 
dissipated in meeting the trade deficits caused by heavy non-essential and luxury imports. Within five 
years, i.e., by 1951-52, the sterling balances dwindled to Rs. 723 crores, and by 1960-61 to less than Rs. 
150 crores. Of course, by 1953, Rs. 210 crores had been transferred to Pakistan. The Congress rulers, 
meanwhile, had forgotten all about their A.I.C.C. resolution, possibly due to the deadening influence of 
the Commonwealth and in their effort to be on the right side of the British in such matters. Moreover, 
these sterling credits and the Commonwealth partnership enabled the British government also to fasten 
India to the so-called “sterling bloc” and to foist upon this country patently non-equivalent trade relations. 
The octopus grip of the “sterling bloc” played no small part in keeping India away from trade with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries almost for a whole decade since independence... 
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6 
ECONOMY OF PERMANENCE 


(A Quest for a Social Order based on Non-violence) 


(The best known among his books, Part | was written in Jabalpur Jail in 1944, where JCK was incarcerated for his articles 
castigating British fiscal policies during WW-II, and his advice to farmers and merchants to go over to a form of barter 
economy and to store enough foodstuffs for their households for at least two years. (‘A Stone for Bread”, pp. 69-70). 
In the two years he was in jail his health deteriorated, but he was able to work on two books. In “Economy of 
Permanence” he tried to produce an economic theory on the basis of Gandhi's ideas of truth and non-violence and his 
own practical experiences in reorganising the rural economy as Secretary and Organisor of the A.I.VI.A. since 1934. In 
the following are extracts from Part | of this work.) 


FROM THE PREFACE 


Religion, as practised today, is largely institutional and ritualistic. It has lost its grip over the 
everyday actions of men. Hence there are many who have lost faith in it and regard it as a 
superstition to be shunned. As the natural consequence of excluding religion from life, economics 
has been divorced from moral considerations on the plea of business being business. In the 
traditional archives of knowledge, religion, sociology and economy have all been reserved their 
separate and exclusive spheres. Man has been divided into various watertight compartments. 
The left hand is not to know what the right does. Nature does not recognise such divisions. She 
deals with all life as a whole. Hence, in this little book an attempt is made to co-ordinate the 
various principles governing different departments, and to focus them all on the many problems 
of everyday life of man as an integral undivided unit... 


INTRODUCTORY 


What is permanent? What is transient? Apart from God there is nothing that can be said to 
be permanent. He is the only being with neither beginning nor end. Human intellect being 
limited, it is not possible for it to comprehend fully what is everlasting in the absolute sense. 
Such a conception refers to conditions beyond Time and Space. The laws of God, Truth and 
Love are absolutes being unchangeable and permanent in the strictest sense of the term. 

Within Time and Space there is no such thing as absolute permanency. Everything begins 
somewhere and ceases to exist sometime. The interval that separates the two moments varies. 
In some cases it is short, and in others it is long. A flower blooms in the morning; by the evening 
it is faded and gone. Its life is but a few hours. Tortoises are reputed to live for centuries, while 
a unit of millions of years is required to compute the age of our universe. So in comparison 
with the flower, the tortoise is said to be long-lived, while the world is permanent. It is all a 
matter of relative terms. 

Nature (when it is not a term convertible with God) 1s limited by Time and Space. It came 
into existence once in the remote past and will cease to be some time in the future. Human life 
rarely reaches even a hundred years, while the unit to reckon the life of Nature will run into 
astronomical figures. Hence the life of man is said to be transient in comparison with that of 


Nature which is permanent. It is in this relative sense that we speak of ‘An Economy of 
Permanence.’ 
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SECTION ONE: NATURE 
1. NATURE 


There are certain things found in Nature which apparently have no life and do not grow or 
increase; and so get exhausted or consumed by being used. The world possesses a certain stock 
or reservoir of such materials as coal, petroleum, ores or minerals like iron, copper, gold etc. 
These being available in fixed quantities may be said to be ‘transient’, while the current of 
overflowing water in a river or the constantly growing timber of a forest may be considered 
‘permanent,’ as théir stock is inexhaustible in the service of man, when only the flow or increase 
is taken advantage of. 

In animate life, the secret of nature’s permanency lies in the cycle of life by which the 
various factors function in close co-operation to maintain the continuity of life. A grain of 
wheat falls from the parent plant. It gets buried in the earth, sends out roots into the soil and 
through them absorbs nutritive elements with the aid of moisture and the heat of the sun. It 
sprouts up into a plant by this process. The plant shoots out leaves which help to gather 
nourishment from the air and light, as the roots do from the soil. When some of these leaves 
‘die’, they fall to the ground and are split up or decomposed into the various elements, which the 
parent plant had absorbed from the soil, air, and light. This is again used to nourish the next 
generation of plants. The bees etc., while gathering the nectar and pollen. from these plants for 
their own good, fertilize the flowers and the grains that are formed in consequence again 
become the source of life of the next generation of plants. When ready this seed falls to the 
ground and comes to life with the help of the soil that has already been enriched by fallen 
leaves of the previous generation of plants. Thus a fresh cycle of life begins once again. In this 
manner, life in nature goes on; and as long as there is no break 1n this cycle, the work in nature 
continues endlessly, making nature permanent. 


2. WORK AND WAGES IN NATURE 


‘Work’ in nature consists in the effort put forth by the various factors—insentient and 
sentient—which cooperate to complete this cycle of life. If this cycle is broken, at any stage, at 
any time, consciously or unconsciously, violence results as a consequence of such a break. When 
violence intervenes in this way, growth or progress is stopped, ending finally in destruction and 
waste. Nature is unforgiving and ruthless. Therefore, self-interest and self-preservation demand 
complete non-violence, co-operation and submission to the ways of Nature, if we are to maintain 
permanency by non-interference with and by not short-circuiting the cycle of life. 

Even sentient creatures have to fall in line and function properly in their own sphere, if they 
are to exist. An earthworm by its movements in the earth loosens the soil allowing it to absorb 
air and water. When it feeds on the earth combining vegetable matter, it thoroughly mixes the 
various constituent parts in its stomach and throws out well-prepared and fertilized soil—worm 
casts—from which plants can draw their own nutriment easily.” Here is a sample of the form 
of vital co-operation existing between soil, plant and animal life, similar to the one where bees 
and butterflies fertilize the flowers of plants. In return for such services or work done, the 


4 When we use chemical fertilizers in the place of organic manure, for a time we may obtain crops, but constant application 
of these destroys the earthworms as they cannot feed on chemicals. With the disappearance of earthworms the soil becomes 
heavy and ultimately loses its fertility. Nature's cycle being broken by discarding farmyard manure and vegetable composts, 
the Economy of Permanence yields place to the man-made Economy of Transience. — JCK. 
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worker unit gets its feed. In this way nature pays its wages honestly in the form of food and 
nourishment in return for every benefit received by her in obtaining co-operation and bringing 
about co-ordination of the manifold factors—inanimate and animate—in air, land and water. 

The life in the vegetable kingdom is immobile. The seeds can only fall directly below, near 
the parent plant or tree. If all seeds fall and germinate around the parent plant it will create a 
suffocating congestion. It is necessary to broadcast the seed further afield. ‘To do this, nature 
commandeers the services of birds, animals etc. Here the mobile creature performs a special 
function. A bird may eat the fruit of a plant and pass out the seed, perhaps miles away. It does 
this co-ordinating work as a part of its own existence and not as an obligation to anybody. It eats 
to satisfy its own hunger. While performing its own primary function, it fulfils its role in the 
cycle of life. 

In this manner Nature enlists and ensures the co-operation of all its units, each working for 
itself, and in the process helping other units to get along on their own too—the mobile helping 
the immobile, and the sentient the insentient. Thus all nature is dovetailed together in a common 
cause. Nothing exists for itself. When this works out harmoniously and violence does not break 
the chain, we have an economy of permanence. 


3. TYPES OF ECONOMIES IN NATURE 


This complete non-violent co-operation between the various units is not always present in 
all forms of life. Some units, instead of passing through the different stages in nature drawing 
their sustenance from the elements and insentient creatures, short-circuit the long process by 
preying on their fellow creatures. Here too, violence interposes with its accompaniment of 
destruction. | 
1. Parasitic Economy: Some plants live on others and become parasites. Often the host tree, 
or plant, dies in consequence of all the nourishment drawn by its roots not reaching its various 
parts, as it is robbed on the way by the parasitic growth. This also leads to violence and death. 
Among the animals, the sheep eats grass and drinks water and exists non-violently, while the 
tiger short-circuits the process of nature by feeding on the sheep, drinking its blood, introducing 
violence and basing its whole existence on it. Here violence becomes an essential part of the 
life of the tiger. - 

2. Predatory Economy: When a unit in nature benefits itself without conferring a corresponding 
advantage to another unit it is said to be predatory. A monkey comes into a mango grove, to the 
existence of which it has not contributed anything by either digging, planting or watering, but 
enjoys the fruits on the trees. It acts in self-interest but without a contribution. This form of 
economy may be less violent than the previous one, but nevertheless it is destructive. 

3. Economy of Enterprise: Some creatures take what they need, while performing some 
distinct service to the unit from which they derive their benefit; and while thus contributing to 
the product, they take something that is of their own effort and making. In the case of the 
honey bees, they fertilize the flowers from which they gather the nectar and pollen, and convert 
the nectar into honey, and store these products in combs built by them with wax produced out 
of their secretion. These creatures are not parasitic as they help the unit from which they draw 
benefit instead of killing it. They are also not predatory as they contribute their own share and 
effort in the obtaining of the product. They benefit by their own enterprise—instinctive though 
it may be. They are active constructive units. 

4. Economy of Gregation: Incidentally, it may be observed that the honey bees do not 
work for their own respective individual gains, but for the common benefit of the whole 
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colony. Here is an extension from self-interest to group-interest, and from acting on the 
immediate urge of present necds to planning for future requirements. 
5. Economy of Service: The highest form of economy in nature is the economy of service. 
This is best seen in the relation between the young one and the parent. The mother bird will 
scour the jungle to feed its young one and risk its life in defending the young from its enemies. 
It functions neither for its present need nor for its personal future requirement, but projects its 
activities into the next generations to come, without looking for any reward. Because of its 
mother love, it contributes disinterestedly, without desire to benefit personally. This comes to 
what may be called a non-violent economy of permanence. 

These pure forms are set out in this chapter in the increasing order of permanence and non- 
violence. Out of these five simple forms of economies many more complex types can be obtained 
by permutations and combinations. 


SECTION TWO: MAN—THE INDIVIDUAL 
4. MAN AND FREE WILL 


For the purpose of our study we need not go further into the economies of life governing 
other orders in nature, but confine ourselves to the life of the one creature in the animal 
kingdom—Man—who has the ability either to make or mar the orderly functioning of Nature. 
Though such interference as it may suffer from him may be but transient, as Nature is mighty 
enough to hold its own against Man and ultimately have its own way, yet from time to time he 
does upset its even working and causes a jar or jolt, like the present global war. By a closer study, 
we may be able to find ways and means of co-operating more satisfactorily with the order of the 
day in Nature, and thus be able to avoid needless violence and contribute to greater happiness 
by consciously working towards, if not attaining, an Economy of Permanence. 

All other animals conform, more or less rigidly, to the laws of Nature. They do not have 
much latitude for the exercise of their own ‘Free will.” They work under the dictates of their 
instinct, which tells them the way of Nature...Animals that live close to nature seldom get ill, and 
even if they do suffer from digestive disturbances occasionally, they eat certain herbs by instinct 
which sets them right either by vomiting or purging. | 

The main trouble with man arises out of the fact that he is endowed with ‘Free will’ and 
possesses a wide field for its play. By exercising this gift in the proper way he can consciously 
bring abcut a much greater co-operation and co-ordination of nature’s units than any other 
living being, Conversely, by using it wrongly, he can create quite a disturbance in the economy of 
nature and in the end destroy himself... 

In the same way, man can accomplish much more than the instinct driven animals, if he 
disciplines himself to the use of his ‘Free will’ to the proper sphere, and does not let his fancy 
run away with his desires and senses. He can be a conscious agent of his own fate, moving either 
to success or to destruction by following the light of day within him—his native intelligence 
combined with the spark of the divine...Nature is faithful and submissive to those who respect 
her; but to those, who of their own ‘Free will’ choose to ignore her requirements, she is sterner 
than justice and visits such transgressors with unrelenting punishments of violence and death as 
a reward for their sins... 


5. USE AND MISUSE OF FREE WILL 


The Creative Faculty: Man comes nearest to his God, the creator, when he utilizes his 
brain power to marshal mechanical forces to serve his purposes. To do so in a way that will 
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bring blessing and not destruction, he has to follow closely Nature’s way to get the best out of 
it. We cannot get the co-operation of Nature purely on our own terms. Any attempt to do so 
will bring violent destruction in its wake...Man, with his undoubted ability and enterprise, is 
rushing headlong in pursuit of personal pleasure and momentary and fleeting happiness, 
approaching, at an alarming speed, the precipice which will be his end. In so far as all such 
misuses of his free will lead to destruction, we enjoy a life that is transient. It is contrary to the 
eternal purposes of nature and ultimately brings violence to the permanent order of things. 

The noblest faculty man possesses in excess is his capacity for love and his ability to express 
it in the form of selfless service to his fellows. We see just a glimpse of it in the mother love of 
Nature. In thus serving his fellow beings, he functions in the highest aspect of his life and brings 
the divine spark to earth. He dedicates his surplus energy and transforms it into the well-being 
and happiness of those in need of such help and services. 

By the misuse of will, even this faculty is diverted from the permanent blessed way of love 
into one of selfishness and greed, being transformed into love of material possessions. His 
surplus energy is stored up for selfish considerations as accumulated wealth. This will be 
detrimental to the owner when he gives himself up to enjoyment and luxurious living; and such 
riches, when bequeathed, often are the causes of conflict between brothers and not infrequently 
are the instruments of sending his descendants into ruin. 


6. STAGES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—INDIVIDUALS 


It will be convenient to summarize here the peculiar characteristics of the various economies 
as they may apply to man. 
Parasitic Economy: Leading type — a robber who murders a child for its ornaments. 
1. Selfishness motivated by greed. 
Intention: benefitting oneself regardless of any injury one’s actions may cause to others. 
Harming, if not destroying the source of benefit. 
Emphasis wholly on one’s own rights. 
Absence of recognition of one’s duties. 
Absence of altruistic values. 
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7. Productive of violence. 
Chief test: Destruction of source of benefit. 
Predatory Economy: Leading type — a pickpocket who robs his victim without making him 
aware of his loss. 
1. Selfishness motivated by desires. 
2. Intent on his own benefit and attempts to attain it, if possible without much harm to 
his victim. 
3. | Emphasis wholly on rights. 
4. Little or no recognition of one’s duties. 
5. Absence of altruistic values. 
6. Productive of violence. 
Chief test: Benefit without contribution. | 
Economy of Enterprise: Leading type —an agriculturist ploughs the land, manures and irrigates 
it, sows selected seeds, watches over the crop, and then reaps and enjoys his harvest. 
1. Motivated by enlightened self-interest and ambition. 
2. His sense of self-respect demands his contributing his personal labour, thought and 
effort, taking only the benefit so occasioned. 
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Venturesomeness and a willingness to take risks. 
A desire to benefit co-workers, and others too, if possible. 
An attempt at a balance of rights of all. 
An increasing recognition of duties to others. 
Based on sense of justice and fair play. 
8. May occasion violence. 
Chief test: Benefit and contribution correlated, with a readiness to take risk. 
Economy of Gregation: Leading type — a member of joint family working for the good of 
the family as a whole. A village panchayat or a co-operative society working for the group it 
represents. 
1. Motivated not by individual self-interest but by the common interests of the group. 
2. Submission to the will of the group leading perhaps to even self-abnegation and 
sacrifice of personal interests. 
3. Emphasis on the duties to the group. 
4. One’s contribution being regarded more important than one’s share of benefit. 
5. Based on altruistic values. 
6. May lead to violence to those outside the group. 
Chief test: Benefit to the group rather than to individual members. 
Economy of Service: Leading type —a relief worker 
1. Motivated by the good of others even if the work be seemingly detrimental to self- 
interest. 
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2. Pressing forward to perform one’s duties unconscious of one’s rights. 

3. Based on love and deep desire to serve without reward. 

4. Brings non-violence and peace and makes for permanence. 

Chief test: Contribution without regard to any benefit received by the worker. 

In every group of human beings, community, or nation we come across individuals that fall 
into these various economies. In our own land, the ancient Varnashram Dharma was based on 
recognition of these types. The S/udras, who are happy to serve as long as their animal needs are 
met and are assured of an even course of life, comprise the first two types. The adventurous 
Vaishyas are of the Economy of Enterprise. The patriotic Kshatnyas, whose one absorbing care 
is the welfare of the State, constituted the Economy of Gregation. Those who were to render 
selfless service to the community and hold high the ideals of the people with no material benefit 
to themselves were the propertyless Brahmins, forming the highest group. 

Modern caste system has fallen far away from these original ideals to such an extent that it is 
difficult indeed to identify the original qualities of the groups designated now by the same name 
or title. A so-called Brahmin of today may be a Judge of the High Court, or a member of the 
I.C.S. cadre working for the princely salary he is paid. However conscientious or efficient he 
may be, such a person, in so far as he receives material benefit with a permanency of tenure of 
office with no risks, is by function definitely a Shadra of the old category. If he is an industrial 
magnate he is a Vaishya. A selfless political leader, possessed by the ideal of freedom for his 
people, like Lokmanya Tilak, regardless of cost, is a Kshatriya par excellence. One who pursues 
an ideal ardently regardless of consequences or results, emphasizing the purity of the means 
used rather than merely the attainment of the end, like Gandhiji, may be termed a real Brahmin. 

Possibly to meet the conditions then prevailing the framers of the Varnashram Dharma made 
it hereditary, thus rendering it rigid. The exercise of the free will of the individual in the choice 
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of a profession or calling was strictly limited and curbed by the accident of his birth. Hence it 
is that it has become a total misfit in the modern world with its fluidity of employment and 
occupations, mobility of labour force, rapidity of communications, facilities for acquiring skill 
and technique of work and universality of education. Whatever conditions may exist, the 
functional grouping will always hold. Every encouragement needs to be given to those of a 
lower order who endeavour to rise to a higher stage. 

The types we have considered are not always as distinct as would appear from our treatment 
of them. Even the self-same individual may, at various times, function differently according to 
the nature of the motive that impels him to act of the moment. The general classification will 
depend upon the balance of his actions and the goal of life, which determines his philosophy 
and outlook. 


7. STAGES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—GROUPS OR NATIONS 


Just as an individual can pass from one type of economy into another, so also a group of 
individuals, or even the human race as a whole, can advance collectively from one type of 
economy to another, emphasizing in its collective life the peculiar characteristics of the economy 
to which it belongs. Therefore, it is possible to determine what stage of human development a 
certain group or nation has attained by examining the traits that its collective life and its relationship 
to other groups or nations disclose. 

For the purposes of our analysis we may divide the devious route civilization has followed 
into three stages—the primitive or animal stage, the modern or the human stage, and the advanced 
or spiritual stage. With reference to five types of economies we previously considered, it may be 
taken generally that the first two types of economies, viz. the ‘Parasitic’ and the ‘Predatory’ 
characterize the primitive or animal stage of civilization, the next two, viz. that of ‘Enterprise’ 
and ‘Gregation’ indicate the modern or human stage and the last, viz. that of ‘Service’ the 
advanced or the spiritual stage. The first is definitely transient and violent; the second also is 
transient with a large element of violence, although with a growing desire for permanency and 
non-violence, while the last makes for peace, permanence and non-violence. 

The Primitive or the Animal Stage: Those in this group may be parasitic in their relations 
to other groups or nations. A parasite does not consider the rights of others, or how it comes by 
what itt needs, or what results follow from its actions. Amongst animals, a tiger does not sit down 
and weigh the emotions of the lamb it is about to pounce upon. It is only intent on appeasing its 
own hunger for the moment. Similarly the hunter or fisher, without any pangs of conscience, 
kills his game or catch to satisfy his immediate need. In the same manner, any national economy 
that depends for its existence on the injury or ruin of another group is parasitic in its very 
nature. 

In ancient days, the Greek and Roman Empires, which owed their grandeur to the tributes 
of other peoples and were based on a system of slavery, were parasitic. At the present time, all 
national organisations that depend upon colonial production or on exploited labour are parasitic. 
The British opium trade with China, the British slave traffic with the southern States of America, 
King Leopold’s exploitation of the West African estates, and the dependence of British 
manufactures on Indian markets are parasitic in that they spell ruin to their victims. 

There are others, who are like the monkey, which enjoys the fruits, to produce which it has 
done nothing. But still, it does not injure the tree that yields the fruit, but leaves it unharmed so 
that it may produce some more. The monkey is predatory. In ancient history, there were men 
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like Nadir Shah, who plundered temples and carried away surplus idle wealth, but did not 
affect the wealth producing capacity of the citizens. Their raids were predatory. 

Modern financiers of New York, who hold the South American republics in tribute, are of 
this type. Sharcholders of present-day joint stock companies, who draw their dividends without 
contributing any personal effort in production, are also predatory. They share in the benefit but 
do not help in the working, Similarly, the great cartels, trusts and combines, which through 
monopolistic control get a greater share of benefit in proportion to their contribution, are 
largely predatory. | 

The Modern or Human Stage: The former stage was based on a purely self-centred outlook 
and on rights. This human stage shows signs of recognition of one’s duties, and often there 1s an 
attempt to balance rights with duties. Nations in this stage strive to be content with the fruits of 
their own labour without injuring their neighbour. Agricultural civilizations of India and China, 
supported largely by artisans pursuing their vocations Boag for profit, are typical of this 
group of enterprise. 

The Islamic culture, with its ethnical solidarity and unity, where there 1s no distinction of 
colour, White, Black, Red, Brown or Yellow, nor of estate-prince or peasant, is definitely of the 
gregarious type. The recent acquisitions to this group are the Nazis and Fascists. These are 
highly group-conscious, though of a violent type, especially to those outside their circle. 
Nevertheless, they are gregarious in character and have developed a high sense of duty to their 
own people. Every member of the group merges his individuality in the general interests of the 
whole body or organisation. 

The Advanced or the Spiritual State: Here the sense of duty, not only to those of the 
group, but to all creatures, pervades the whole atmosphere. Most religions are levers to attain 
this stage. They all advocate love of our neighbours and service of the needy. They also point 
out how man, when he deviates from God’s ways, sins and comes under judgement. They warn 
people of the allurements of desire and of the danger of exercising their will to subserve 
worldly pleasures of the passing moment. As yet we have not evolved any large social group, 
which can be cited as an example of this order. Though the ancient conception of the Brahmins 
was an approach to this stage, yet, the modern sect, so called, is far away from the ideal. 

It is this stage as a goal that Gandhiji is pressing forward to with all his might and main. The 
institutions he has sponsored such as the All-India Spinners’ Association, the All-India Village 
Industries Association etc., are examples of his practical attempts to translate his ideals into 
action. If he succeeds, a non-violent Economy of Permanence would have been established 
ushering in a civilization of lasting peace or Ramraj or the Kingdom of God on earth... 


8. SCALE OF VALUES 


We appraise various things by comparing them with certain known or well recognised 
standards. There are also different methods of measuring various kinds of goods; we reckon 
some by number, others by weight, quantity or length and so on...Each standard has its unit 
accurately defined and the articles to which they are applied are also well known and accepted... 

Nature of Approach: In so far we judge things in relation to ourselves we say it is self- 
centred, and when measured against an external or abstract ideal and in relation to others it is 
said to be altruistic. Most animals also judge for themselves but their considerations are always 
self-centred, ic, in regard to the immediate use of a thing for themselves. They do not have 
altruistic valuations. Similarly, primitive man also has not much use for altruistic values. It is the 
cultured or more advanced man that can take a detached view of things. In fact, we may well say 
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that a man is known by the standard of value he uses... 


Altruistic and Objective Standards 

Human Values: Because of the confusion money exchange causes we find ourselves in 
many anomalous situations. Our economic system gets a lopsided development. Our lands are 
being shifted from food cultivation to the production of raw materials for mills. People are 
starving due to the shortage of rice, while rice lands are made to produce oil for soap-making. 
In several Malabar villages paddy lands acreage has been reduced by 20 percent and coconut 
groves have been planted in those fields. These coconuts are sent to the mills for soap-making. 
Virtually, therefore, rice lands have been turned into ‘soap-producing lands’, while the poor 
people face starvation and malnutrition. The existence of such a state of affairs proves that 
money values are not dependable scales of human need. 

An economy based purely on monetary or material standards of value does not take in a 
realistic perspective in Time and Space. This shortcoming leads to a blind alley of violence and 
destruction from which there is no escape. The more advanced in culture a person becomes, 
the less will he be guided by such short-sighted perishable standards of value. To lead to any 
degree of permanence, the standard of value itself must be based on something apart from the 
person valuing, who is after all perishable. Such a basis, detached and independent of personal 
feelings, controlled by ideals, which have their roots in the permanent order of things, are 
objective and so are true and reliable guides. An economy, based on such values, will be a 
prerequisite to the achievement of permanence. 

Moral Values: An individual, who follows a moral code, applies standards which have no 
material basis...Moral values are always attached to every article exposed for sale in the market. 
We cannot ignore such values and say ‘business is business.’ Goods produced under conditions 
of slavery or exploited labour, are stained with the guilt of oppression. Those of us who purchase 
such goods become parties to the existence of the evil conditions under which those goods 
were made. Hence, there is a grave responsibility resting on every one who enters into commercial 
transactions, even though it may be only to the extent of a pice, to see to it that he does not 
become party to circumstances that he would not consciously advocate nor would care to stand 
by. 

Ignoring moral considerations and giving free play to greed, selfishness and jealousy have 
been fruitful sources of global upheavals. After the First World War, the ‘conquerors’ unburdened 
Germany of her colonies and claimed reparations to compensate for the war damages. Once 
again Germany has been vanquished along with Japan. Their patents, dismantled industrial 
equipments etc., are being pooled by the allied countries. Our country also has been dragged 
into this sharing of the booty. Thus are our hands stained with the blood of this war, and we are 
guilty sharers of the injustice and cruelty attendant on the doings of imperialist nations. Can 
such transactions ever form the basis of an ‘Economy of Permanence’? 

Social Standards: Society itself can value the benefit it receives. It acknowledges such 
values in the form of the status it confers on different services rendered to it by individuals or 
classes. 

For instance, the respect attached of old to the four castes is based on considerations of 
services to society. A Shudra, who thinks of no one but himself and works to satisfy his own 
personal needs, is given hardly any public recognition. The Vaéshya also, who ventures out to 
accumulate material wealth for himself, but in the course of doing so does render some 
service incidentally, fares little better, though he is allotted a slightly higher position. The Kshatnya, 
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who is much concerned with the protection of the people committed to his charge and values 
his life less than the honour of duty done, is assigned a noble status. While at the feet of the 
Brahmin, who pursues an ideal for itself, regardless of the cost to his physical existence, all 
including even royal princes prostrate themselves. This is a cultural standard of values attained 
in our land thousands of years ago. Unfortunately, at present, these standards have been 
eclipsed by the glare of material wealth which is blinding but transient. We have to strain every 
nerve to get back to the noble ideals bequeathed to us and the following of which alone will 
lead to permanence. 

Spiritual Appraisal: There is an incident recorded of how once King David, one of the 
greatest rulers of the Jews, was arrayed against his formidable enemies, the Philistines, whose 
armies had encamped between him and the city, Bethlehem. From his camp the king could sce 
the well outside Bethlehem beyond the enemy camp. The king in a sentimental mood exclaimed 
“Oh, for a drink of cold water from that well.” Some of the valiant soldiers, who heard this wish 
of the king, set out to fulfil the royal desire literally. They risked their lives through the enemy 
camp, reached the well, and brought back to the king a pot of water from that well and placed it 
before him. The king was much touched by the devotion and loyalty of the soldiers who placed 
such little value on their own lives and ventured forth to satisfy the passing wish of their king. 
The spiritual eye of the king saw in that pot, not pure cold water, but the life blood of the men 
who had gone to procure it. He picked up the pot and being much moved said, “How can I 
drink this? It contains not water, but the blood of my beloved soldiers? If I drink it, it will be a 
curse to me. I pour it out to God as their sacrifice and noble offering.” 

The more our actions are based on such spiritual appraisal, which values objects in their 
true setting and perspective, the purer our lives will be and surer will be the foundations of the 
road to an economy of permanence, leading humanity to happiness and peace through the 
medium of non-violence. 


VALUES 
Self-centred Altruistic 
Physical Material Emotional Moral Social Spiritual 
Satisfies Satisfies Satisfies 
primary artificial mental 
needs wants desires 


9. VALUATION 


The standard of value applied and the method of valuation used impress their characteristic 
trait on their users. The spirit of the most predominant value that prevails amongst a people will 
colour a whole civilization for centuries. Hence the great importance of choosing our standard 
consciously and deliberately. 

The old civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, Greece and Rome are no more to tell their tale. 
They have vanished after a few centuries of brief, glamorous splendour, as the standards on 
which they were built were predominantly self-centred and transient, and their whole organisation 
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and system were poisoned by the institution of slavery and extortion of tributes from subject 
races. No doubt, the Greeks and the Romans have left indelible marks of their emotional and 
self-centred outlook and values in their sculpture, art and literature. These are but heirlooms 
for their descendants to hug and cherish a dead past. Their civilization is no longer a living 
force. 

In striking contrast to these, the equally old or even older civilizations of China and India, 
which were founded on altruistic and objective values, testify even to this day their vitality and 
other attributes of permanence and non-violence in their organisation. Modern worldly wiseacres 
may throw cheap gibes at the otherworldliness and the religious trends of the Orient. There 1s 
nothing to be apologetic in this, which after all distinguished a progressive human being from a 
prowling beast. The enduring qualities of these civilizations are pointers to the great farsighted 
standards of value our forefathers had made use of, in laying the foundations of a lasting society. 
If we are to continue to build on their lines of permanence and non-violence, our standards too 
must be altruistic and objective and not those that serve merely the needs of the moment. 
Especially at the present juncture, while political organisations are in the melting pot and so 
much thought is being put into the plans for the future, we have to be on our guard. 

Unfortunately for the present age, the parties that are playing the star roles in the world are 
wielding mainly, if not solely, monetary standards which are fleeting in their effect and influence. 
Everywhere we hear talk of ‘high standards of living,’ ‘raising the national income’, ‘increasing 
productive power and efficiency’, ‘making it pay in the modern world of competition’ and a 
score of such arresting slogans. The prevailing school of economic thought is built on the 
quicksands of profit, price, purchasing power and forcign trade. There is no thought lost on the 
deeper things of life that mark out man from the other orders. If anything, there is even a 
dangerous tendency to treat with contempt any mention of human or spiritual values. A few 
specimen applications of modern methods of measurement to some of the treasures that have 
been handed down to us will disclose how absurd these so-called up-to-date methods are in that 
setting... 

In Travancore they make beautiful soft, white mats out of split screw pine leaves. In that part 
of the country, each hut stands on its own land and is surrounded and protected by low mud 
compound walls, on which these screw pine plants are grown. Once while on tour in that locality 
we halted to inspect the making of these mats. The head mat-weaver of the village—a 
Musalman—came to explain to us the various processes in which men, women and even children 
of the families took part. Then he led us to three or four other houses to sce others also at 
work. All the time he was with us he was chanting but one chorus, ‘Why is it that our industry 
does not flourish at present as it did in the times of our father who, following this very 
occupation, became wealthy enough to build these two-storeyed houses, while we, their 
descendants, cannot even afford to repair them?” After we had seen all that there was to be 
seen, as it was midday, this man entreated us to accept his hospitality...and so we repaired to his 
home. : 

While we were having a wash he got the veranda prepared for us to sit down to our repast 
and all the while he was reciting the same old query about the cause of the decay of the industry. 
I was raking my mind as to what answer to give him. Just then he called us in to take our seats. 
I was shown to the middle seat, being considered the chief guest, and my two companions were 
assigned seats on cither side of me. For them two screw pine asans were placed and as I glanced 
at the seat meant for my august personage, I exclaimed, “I now know why your industry is 
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languishing and you are facing ruin. The fault lies in your scale of values.” He implored me to 
explain how that was. I asked him, “Where did you get these asans spread for my companions?” 
He replied, “Sir, they are specimens of the humble labour of my hands. I made them.” Then 
I enquired, “Where did you get this mat that has been spread for me with this tiger printed on 
it?” He said, “That is a Japanese mat I bought in the bazaar.” I then explained, “Considering me 
the principal guest, you thought of honouring me by seating me on this Japanese mat, while 
you provided my friends with your own handiwork. This shows you valued the Japanese mat 
more than your own product. If you yourself do so, can you blame others doing likewise? If 
many others follow your method of valuing forcign articles they will also cease buying locally 
made screw pine mats. How can your industry flourish with all your old customers gone? Are 
you not the chief culprit to destroy your own trade?” With folded hands he accepted the 
reasoning and forthwith replaced the Japanese mat by one of his own make. 

Here is a picture in miniature of what is happening all over our country. The standards by 
which we judge are not comprehensive enough. We are often led away by low money prices 
ignoring the great gashes in our economic and social organisation made by such short-sighted 
choices of ours. The goods produced by our own neighbours have values which are not 
represented in the money price. The money value 1s most often the least important of all 
considerations, although frequently it is the sole factor that affects our decisions. Such pure 
monetary considerations may lead to the blasting of the ramifications of our social order and 
spell ruin and distress all round. Money value blinds the vision to a long range social view, so 
that the wielder of the axe fells the branch on which he 1s standing. He is the contributing party 
to his own destruction and fall. Hence an unfettered long-term policy, which will ensure 
permanence, calls for the application of objective criteria, taking into consideration not merely 
the immediate solution of a problem, but also the more lasting after-effects which may follow in 
the wake. No act of a single individual ends with an isolated transaction. It has its repercussions 
right through society, though many of us do not have our sight trained to perceive what follows 
in its train. 

A secretary of a co-operative society was enumerating the benefits his organisation had 
conferred on its members by marketing the honey produced by them. Proudly, he took me to 
show a farm where the owner had domesticated about 30 colonies of honey bees in simple 
hives constructed out of old mud pots. The bees seemed very active. Hundreds of pounds of 
honey were being sent by this farmer to the society for marketing. I was much impressed by the 
recounting of all this achievement and how much money it had brought in. Just then a little girl, 
a child of the owner, came in running. I asked her if she also knew what these honey bees were 
so busy about. She said they were making honey. I next enquired if she likes honey. She looked 
blank. Thinking she did not understand my question, I repeated it in another form saying, 
“Don’t you like the taste of honey?” She startled me with “I do not know what it tastes like.” I 
turned round to the owner and enquired if he did not give his own children any honey. He gave 
me what he thought to be a perfect answer, “How can I afford to use it at home when I get Re. 
1/- per lb at the society?” My appreciative attitude vanished and I remarked to the elated secretary 
of the society, “Your work is damned when this child does not know the taste of honey. By 
offering high prices you are enticing away this honey from the mouth of this child to the overladen 
tables of the rich.” The story is the same everywhere with eggs, milk and other articles with high 
nutritive values. In the N.WE Province, where eggs were once largely produced and locally 
consumed, the consumption of the local population has fallen considerably since the military 
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authorities of Rawalpindi, Quetta and Ambala began to draw on these supplies. 

Money valuation benumbs the faculty for the better appreciation of higher considerations, 
and results in a transaction which may be a gain to one party, but leads to irreparable loss to the 
other. Instead of drawing on surpluses it helps to drain out vital sustenance, thus causing grave 
social loss, which is not apparent at the moment. It was the monetary mechanism that was at 
the bottom of the great Bengal Famine of 1943. It snatched away life-giving elements from 
the mouths of the starving population before they were aware of it, by giving them valueless 
paper notes representing frozen credits at London. Let us take this terrible disaster to heart 
and learn the lesson it has to teach us, reminding us, that there are other and more vital 
considerations in this life than money with which to measure values. 


10. LIFE, LIVING AND EXISTENCE 


Has life any significance? Does it convey any meaning? What constitutes it? — Mere existence? 

We have seen that man is distinguished from the lower orders by the possession of Free 
will. Therefore, what a man is, is declared by the way he exercises his will interpreting his scale 
of values. Thus eventually man is what he prefers to be. Man by his living gives expression to 
his faculties, and we term the resultant his ‘Personality’. Life is the means by which man 
develops himself, and it is that which affords him the opportunity to express himself through 
his creative faculty. Hence the great importance that has to be placed on the way people live or 
have to live. 

Life then becomes the great canvas on which man, the artist, with his peculiar brand of paint 
of many values and the firm strokes of his brush of free will, brings into existence his indelible 
work of art, which he will leave behind to help or retard human progress. If he uses a large 
mixture of self-centred values, which are like water colours that may wash out or fade away 
with age, his work will not attain a high degree of permanence and will be disfigured by 
violence. On the other hand, if he uses mainly altruistic or objective values, which are like the 
earth paints used at Ajanta that have retained their freshness through the centuries, then his 
masterpicce will go down from generation to generation with its message of permanence and 
non-violence. ) 

Such being man’s opportunity and responsibility, he cannot afford to leave his life meekly in 
the hands of others. Each man 1s responsible for the way he lives. He cannot substitute for his 
masterpiece cheap lithographs supplied wholesale, with frame and all complete, by the 
manufacturers. The standardised production of large-scale industries today, more or less lays 
down the way people are to live, instead of consumers calling for the type of goods they want. 
The producers press, whatever they make, on the passive public. We cannot discharge our 
responsibilities by remaining passive. We need to be up and doing. 

The two great global wars that have been visited on this generation are witnesses to the 
destructive nature of modern institutions and organisations. Even science, which by its very 
nature ought to be objective and creative, has been prostituted by being turned into an abominable 
engine of destruction. Instead of standing firm footed on the rock of permanence and non- 
violence, eminent scientists have been engulfed by the river of violence in spate, which is carrying 
death and ruin through the fair fields of human progress and civilization. They complacently 
claim to be on neutral ground. This is self-deception. There is no neutrality. Either we are 
creative or destructive. By the exercise of their free will, they have chosen to serve the latter 
end and hence great is the destruction thereof. 

Material destruction, immense as it is, is the least part of it. What is bemoaned above everything 
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else is the irreplaceable loss of young promising lives. If a tiger should kill a great scientist what 
is its gain and what 1s the loss to humanity? The man-eater gets perhaps 120 lbs of flesh, bone 
and blood. The nutritive value of these can well be replaced even from the vegetable kingdom, 
if the digestive apparatus was adapted to it. On the other hand, what humanity loses is not so 
much the flesh and blood but the higher faculties which are the resultant of generations of 
culture, expressed under changing values of life and action, and which are of no use to the tiger, 
while the loss is an irreparable one to mankind. That part which is noblest and highest and 
which works towards permanence is lost by the parasitic act of the tiger, whose gain is but 
transient. The flesh and blood have gone to appease its hunger for a few hours at the cost of 
eternal loss as a heritage. The higher life of the scientist comprising knowledge, creation and 
love has been of no use to the prowling beast. 

In the same way, the loss to humanity occasioned by the millions of lives sacrificed in these 
wars cannot be computed by the human effort. The clock of human progress and civilization is 
set back centuries by such holocausts. Again, which horticulturist will hew down a graft mango 
tree that yields good fruits for the sake of firewood? Yet man is so foolish as to offer his children 
as gun fodder and is even proud of doing so. Such is the potency of propaganda glorifying 
violence. 

It may be mentioned here in passing that apart from sentimental or religious feelings and 
considerations of such principles as violence and non-violence, slaughter of animals for food 
stands condemned by the above reasoning. While the meat-eater gets the flesh, which can easily 
be substituted by nutrition obtainable from other sources, nature loses valuable expressions of 
instinctive life—the song of birds, the love of animals etc., which often excel the fitful exhibits 
of man, and are equally irreplaceable functions as the creative faculty in man. Flesh-eating, 
therefore, belongs to the Parasitic Economy of Transience and causes avoidable destruction. It 
lowers the ‘habitue’ to the lowest order of existence, which has no dignity to it. 

Applying these ideas of life to the five forms of economies, with special reference to the 
creative faculty of man, the Parasitic Economy becomes the House of Imitation; the Predatory 
Economy gives us the House of Adoptions, while the Economy of Enterprise will assume the 
form of the House of Material Creations; the Economy of Gregation forms the House of 
Social Innovations and the Economy of Service, which enables its devotees to project themselves 
into the life of others, may be termed the House of Sublimation. 

The House of Imitation: Those who fall within this group do not trouble to contribute 
anything themselves, but take whatever they can from others’ creations by closely imitating 
them. The guiding characteristic still remains self-love and pleasure-seeking by the easiest 
route. In effect, they live through the lives of others. Theirs 1s just existence pure and simple. 
They are like the moon, dead or lifeless themselves—but their glory such as they possess, is a 
reflection of other people’s efforts. The own personality finds no expression. Nothing worthwhile 
is to be learnt from them. It may not be wholly their fault that they are sterile like the mule 
which, being hybrid, is neither a horse nor a donkey, and is unable to reproduce itself. It lives 
and dies without leaving a progeny. Similarly, the imitators have no creative faculty, or if they 
possess it, it is allowed to lie dormant, being given no opportunity to express or develop itself. 
It may be, if their environment were changed, they would be able to contribute to the general 
progress of society. To the extent that they remain functionless, the existence of such a group 
is definitely a loss to society. They consume without creating. Their lives are not works of art 
but just colourless black and white prints from the printing press. 
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Earlier in this century, the Japanese, who copied everything western, fell into this group. It 
has led them from the Economy of Permanence, which they along with their neighbours 
China and India were following, into the House of Imitation and we see vividly today their 
inevitable fall into the Parasitic Economy in their inroads into Manchuria and China. From 
following non-violence they have now enshrined violence and destruction. 

In our own country, many of our friends, especially Indian Christians (I write this in regard 
to the community to which I belong in humiliation and shame) fall into this group. They imitate 
the westerner in every possible way even to the extent of abandoning their own mother tongue 
for English. They dress like the westerners, they keep house in the best foreign missionary style, 
and in their well-to-do circle even their food habits have been borrowed from the West inclusive 
of many tinned imported stuffs. Their recreation follows all that is held fashionable in the West, 
such as racing and ballroom dancing, which latter has been well described as ‘hugging set to 
music.’ This group has also been highly sterile intellectually in spite of the fact that most of 
them can boast of a varied liberal education. Unfortunately, the trend in big cities is towards 
this, the lowest type. The only consolation is that their number is comparatively small, and if 
measures are taken in hand in good time to check its spreading further, we may be able to 
eradicate it root and branch. 

The House of Adoption: The motto of those who belong to this group is “Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” They also take from the contribution of others as do 
those of the previous House, but the difference lies in this that they try to make the creations of 
others their own by slight modifications which, however, are not distinctive enough to lay claim 
to originality. | 

Again, the present-day Japanese afford us a good example of those who attempt to adopt 
the lead given by others’ originality. What they had taken previously from the West they have 
acclimatised to their land. For instance, they had taken over large-scale production from the 
West and split the unwieldy units of centralized factories into many small cottage industries, 
assembling the various parts when finished in a central workshop. To give one example, in 
England the bicycle is produced in its entirety by single plants like that of the B.S.A. Company. 
But Japan manufactures similar goods by organizing cottage workers, who are supplied with 
tools and materials. Some of them produce only spokes, others only rims, and so on. All these 
separate parts are brought to the Central Assembling workshop which puts out complete useable 
machines... 

The House of Material Creations: According to the Law of the Economy of Enterprise 
we would expect that in this House every individual will assert himself and lead his own life 
regardless of what may be the lot of others, following the maxim, “Every man for himself and 
the devil take the hindermost.” They would be expected to have original ideas, which will be 
translated into life for their own selfish benefit. This would imply that every person would be 
free to express himself in his daily mode of living. Unfortunately, the world today is under the 
heels of producers, who have power to lay down the way their consumers should live. Hence the 
freedom of choice and the faculty of the consumer have been neutralized and rendered 
ineffective... 

Tke consumer has no voice calling for his goods. His side of the transaction is misnamed by 
learned ‘Economists’ as the Demand. He makes no demand. He meekly takes what is presented 
to him. The cart is put before the horse. Shoes may be prepared in Northampton, England, by 
the workers who never have any contact with the consumer in India, or some other remote 
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corner of the earth. Instead of shoes being made to fit the consumer’s feet, the consumer has 
to go to a shop and fit his foot into a ready-made shoe of the nearest shape available. If 
sufficient customers’ feet are not available in the market under the influence of the markets, 
then some country like Abyssinia, where ‘natives’ go barefooted, has to be brought under 
political control and ‘civilized’ so that the people may be taught to wear western types of 
footwear. This chase of the pre-existent supply for a demand is one of the most fruitful 
sources of modern conflicts and wars. The unnatural creation of a demand generates violence 
and produces an unstable equilibrium. In the effort to right itself, the swing again causes 
violence. | 

If we seek to obtain permanence and non-violence, we must have an order in which the 
customer will play the leading role and that personally. This can only be achieved when 
consumption goods are locally made, perhaps in cottages, under the eye of the consumer, to 
meet the existing needs. Only under such conditions can the consumer bring into effect his scale 
of values which will develop, as well as express, his personality. Modern forms of production 
and sale have reduced life into stagnation, and living into mere existence. The atmosphere 1s 
suffocative. It can be cleared by those who have the needed gifts to belong to this House of 
Creation asserting their personalities and arousing themselves to action. The monetary scale of 
values, which has taken complete possession of this House, has to be ousted and the manifold 
scale of cultural values has to be installed and given full sway over the conditions that affect the 
life of the people in general. 

House of Social Innovations: This House belongs to the Economy of Gregation. Hence 
the deciding criterion at every stage will be, “what 1s good for society in general?” and not 
consideration of personal benefit to any individual, or to any special persons. It is needless to 
point out that money values will have hardly any place here. Long-range considerations will 
prevail over short-range policies. 

There have been, of late, many attempts at socio-economic experiments. Russia set the ball 
rolling with her Soviet Communism. Then Fascists and Nazis followed. Their experiments have 
failed to usher in permanence and non-violence. On the other hand, they have sunk humanity in 
a river of blood. They sought short cuts, each for their own class, or nation, forgetting the larger 
issues of the whole human family. The submissive populations have been drilled under the 
maxim, “My country—tright or wrong.” 

The League of Nations, though it has an ambitious and high-sounding name to comprehend 
the whole world, also followed a transient and short-sighted economy, serving only the selfish 
interest of a few who controlled its machinery. Therefore, it also failed to secure permanence 
and non-violence for humanity at large. 

Proper planning of life is imperative. To be successful the objective of the plan recommended 
must be universal and be in complete alignment with the eternal order of things. It should not 
be a convenient attempt (such as the one we noticed in the last House) to foist standardised 
methods of life on others, with the purpose of disposing of the products of centralized factories, 
nor should it be such as to kill individual expressions of personality. 

In our land, the field of work for those in this House 1s tmmense. The villages are in dire 
need of those who will organise their activities so as to make life possible...Planning to this end 
implies the formulation of a norm towards which we should work. If the norm is well-conceived, 
it will afford free play to all creative faculties of every member of society. Whether the norm is 
a proper one or not can be judged by the effect any change in it causes. The natural norm can 
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neither be raised nor lowered within the short span of life. Any such deviation will cause 
pathological conditions. Nature has designed the wonderful human system through millions of 
years... The normal working of this body and mind cannot be altered or designed afresh by 
ignorant man. Hence, it will be futile for any mortal individual to attempt to change the course 
of life as he wishes it. All that can be done is to co-operate with Nature and arrange to maintain 
the environment in such a form as will guarantce its working at its best. This stage or norm 1s 
set by Nature, and man’s part is to study and understand Nature’s requirements and pay heed 
to it. If there be any departure from Nature’s norm, it will lead to social maladjustments...there 
is a norm or requirements, which when fulfilled, cause the human system to function at its 
best. The purpose of planning is to determine it and take such steps as will ensure it to every 
human being. 

Unfortunately, today the golden calf or rather the Sterling calf (as gold has vanished into 
thin air) has been enthroned, and all considerations centre on money and not on human 
personality. | 

There have been plans and plans, all aiming at an abundance of material production, but 
lacking root in human nature. Such plans are like a well arranged vase of cut flowers. They are, 
no doubt, beautiful and retain for a time their natural scent and appearance, but as they are 
severed from the parent plant, death is in them. Therefore, their glory is short-lived. 

A planner should be rather like a gardener. He first prepares the soil, sows the seed and 
waters it, and having done his part he stands aside. The plant of its own nature, drawing the 
nutriment supplied by the conditioned soil, grows and brings forth flowers. The well arranged 
vase, however much loaded and crowded with flowers, was transient and death was in it, while 
the plant is permanent because it draws its sap from nature with its roots, and so has life. Some 
flowers of the plant may fade away but others will blossom forth to take their place. 

Similarly, planning should ensure wholesome conditions for the growth of human beings. 
What is put forth by them is not the end or aim. The method of starting with a predetermined 
output and working towards it is not the way of nature. We may, by such methods, obtain forced 
results but that, not being a natural growth, will fade away and may even leave behind an aftermath 
of decay... 

The conditions and environment for the full growth of the faculties of man that have to be 
ensured, is the primary end of planning, Every individual has to have enough wholesome and 
balanced food, sufficient clothing to protect the body from changes in weather, adequate housing 
accommodation, full opportunities for training the mind and body for life, clean surroundings 
to safeguard health, and ample facilities for human intercourse, economic production and 
exchange. Such then are the planners’ objectives. Beyond these, all other accomplishments should 
be left to the initiative of the people themselves. Only then will they have room to afford them 
chances of exercising their free will and their scale of values, which would make their lives not 
mere existence but something worthwhile; and that will produce a culture as a consequence, 
which will be lasting, and will be a definite contribution to the progress of mankind. 

No planned way of life can deprive the human being of his right to choose his own method 
of living, as long as the chosen form does not infringe on the rights of his fellow beings. The 
planned life is only to ensure that each person gets his minimum human needs at the least. Over 
and above that, every individual must have as much scope as possible for the individual sense of 
values to make its presence felt. Any planned life that is too rigid to allow of it and takes away or 
restricts beyond measure the individual freedom to act and express his idea of values will be 
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guilty of regimentation. Regimentation deprives a human being of his individuality and lowers 
him to the level of a cogwheel in an unalterable machine. Such regimentation of life from the 
cradle to the grave, whatever are its merits or efficiency, will stand condemned as it fails to 
answer our first requirement for the progress of a human being, the right of freedom to 
express one’s personality. 

Regimentation certainly has its place and function where the objective is not the development 
of personality, but some joint effort—as in an army or factory—where each head or hand 
counts rather than the individual, who has to be submerged in such cases in the general interest 
of the goal, which is the all-absorbing and supreme consideration, and the individual is only the 
means of attaining it. To us, the development of the individual being the objective, and the 
organisation only the means of securing it, there can be no place for regimentation in our 
scheme. 

For example, in a well conducted dairy, animals will be fed well on properly prepared cattle 
feed, given salt and water in due time and in regulated measure, stabled in well constructed 
sheds, taken out to exercise in the sun for a while, rubbed down and cleaned daily, and milked 
according to time-table. This is not what a human being necds, if he ts to rise above the level of 
mere existence of brute beasts. A well regulated prison affords such conditions of existence. 
Under prison rules it is even made a punishable offence to abstain from proper sleep or rest or 
food, which may have a deleterious effect on the health of the prisoner. Such care is taken of the 
body of the prisoner. But that is not life where freedom of choice and activity has been taken 
away. | 

It is, therefore, imperative that no plan should raise insurmountable walls on all sides and 
reduce life into a jail. It should function like a fence that, while protecting the field from the 
depredations of destructive intruders, does not interfere or shut off air and light from the 
sequestered spot. The creative faculties of those who belong to this House and who dedicate 
their lives to serve their fellow beings, will have to be directed towards devising such plans of 
free life for the people. | 

At this place we have confined ourselves to a consideration of the function of the plan and 
the field to be devoted to it. In the following section we shall take up the requisites of a norm of 
life which will form the basis of a satisfactory plan. 

The House of Sublimation: In the Economy of Service, to which section the House of 
Sublimation belongs, personal rights fade away yielding place to duties that assume the regulation 
of life. Free will is used to control the animal side of man and his selfish bodily inclinations 
directing his activities rationally into certain well chosen channels. The scale of values is designed 
to measure the welfare of others rather than one’s own pleasure. Hence, the perspective is a 
long-range one, as the immediate personal gain is not the desired end. 

Therefore, for one in this House to be creative it is essential to realise in oneself the defects 
and needs of society before any reform or plan can be suggested. Mere intellectual appreciation 
or criticism will not serve the purpose. A laboratory ts called for to carry out experiments on a 
limited scale, and then only the remedy that has been proved efficacious can be recommended 
to others... Similarly, in all socio-economic innovations, it would be necessary to try out the new 
ideas on human beings. The ones in this House, therefore, are volunteer guinea pigs and scientific 
experts rolled into one. 

We saw that those of the last House had to plan for the masses. But the plan can be drawn 
up only on tried principles. This opens the field for the House of Sublimation. Necessity is said 
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to be the mother of invention. If we feel in our own selves the needs of others, and if we are 
endowed with creative faculties, we should be able to devise ways and means of solving those 
difficulties. One belonging to this House will suffer or live vicariously in the lives of others. He 
will be more sensitive of the feelings of others and their surroundings than to his own. He will 
weep with those who do weep and rejoice with those who do rejoice. His scale of values will be 
altruistic. He will not be conscious of his own rights. He will sublimate his fatherhood into 
protecting and supporting those who are helpless and friendless, accepting the whole human 
family as his own. : 

In the history of scientific research there are many instances of scientists trying the effect 
of their researches on their own persons. Many have risked their lives in doing so and some 
have lost them in the process. These are the martyrs with whose blood human progress 1s 
cemented... 

In a country like ours, bristling with socio-economic problems, we need persons who will 
take on themselves the disabilities, privations and poverty of the masses and, having experienced 
in their own being the sufferings of those around them, will proceed to find a suitable remedy. 
Itis for this purpose that the various human laboratories or ashrams and institutions like Tagore’s 
Santiniketan, and Gandhiji’s Charkha Sangh, the Gram Udyog Sangh, etc. are established. 
These function like a nursery where a horticulturist produces tested and selected seeds to 
supply the gardens of the land. The proved remedies of these experimental stations are placed 
at the service of the world at large. 

It is through the House of Sublimation that we can find a solution for the ills humanity 1s 
suffering from because of violence and hatred. The life of the people in general has to be 
planned and ordained, not from the point of view of individual interest based on /aissex-faire 
principles, but from a selfless, detached, and long-range point of view. When so planned, each 
member of society, however humbly he may be placed, will have full opportunities to make his 
own contribution for the good of all. Then life will be neither pure imitation without any regard 
for varying circumstances, nor will it be one of limited adoptions with just a few variations to 
suit local needs, nor will it be called on to perform the functions of an expanding market in the 
interests of the manufacturers of material goods, nor will it be based on sectional needs ignoring 
the wider range of responsibilities. Life so planned will not only meet individual and sectional 
needs, but it will also be set as to lead to the happiness of all and open up wide fields of 
opportunities for personal development and expressions, which will not fall foul of the welfare 
of one’s neighbours. | 


11. STANDARDS OF LIVING 


For the reason discussed in the last chapter it becomes imperative that the daily life of the 
people should be so regulated as to enable them to express their personality. What we eat, 
wherewith we are clothed and what manner of lives we lead, all have a bearing, not only on our 
own lives, but also on the future of mankind. Just as each person expresses himself through the 
scale of values he uses, so also his manner of living expresses his personality. To do this there 
should be norms for all people to adhere to, and these norms or standards must be arrived at 
from purely objective considerations calculated to afford every person that opportunity in full 
measure that is needed to develop all his faculties, and thereby his personality. The suggested 
norm or standard should relate not only to bodily and material needs, but also to all those 
innumerable items that go to enrich and ennoble life and raise it above the level of mere existence. 
Of course, it will naturally deal with food that is required to maintain a level of human 
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performance; with adequate medical aid; with clothing that will not only cover nakedness, but 
will also afford room for an expression of art and beauty; with education, which will widen and 
brighten life while developing the inherent faculties; with congenial work that will open up 
opportunities for the creative propensities of man; and with all such other accessory facilities 
that will help in the progress both of the individual and the group. 

A standard that is to fulfil all these requirements will naturally be one that has to be acceptable 
both to the individual and to society. It cannot be chosen merely froma one-sided consideration. 
If the individual is allowed to follow his own sweet will without any other restrictive consideration, 
if he is one in the House of Imitations or that of Adoptions, his mode of life will not contribute 
anything to progress but may even harm society. If he belongs to the House of Material 
Creations, his innovations may clash with those of others and retard progress thereby. A 
producer left to his own machinations will utilize the opening to lay down ways by which he can 
push his own goods by propaganda and by setting up fashion favourable to his business. On the 
other hand, if it is left to society alone, the individual citizen may be crushed and turned into 
an unquestioning automaton. Such 1s the fate of the common man today under Capitalism, 
Imperialism, Fascism, Nazism and State Socialism. The world is largely under the heels of the 
producer, who calls the tune and sets the pace. This has led to chaos as even these interested 
parties have no agreed plan or rule of life to guide them. Each manufacturer freely follows his 
whims. As a result there is widespread confusion in the methods of living. 

It is difficult even to understand what people mean when they talk of a standard of living. It 
is a delightfully vague term. Hence it becomes convenient to bandy these words about without 
fear of committing oneself to anything definite. Each person may have his own notion of a 
standard of living and as to what it comprises. To one a radio set and a motor car may fall within 
the barest minimum. To another two meals a day may be a rare luxury. Therefore, it is necessary 
to work out an objective standard taking into consideration the conditions obtaining in our land. 
Should this standard have an economic basis or follow cultural considerations or social needs? 
What is meant by ‘high’ or ‘low’ standards? Does the former standard mean full satisfaction of 
a wide range of material wants and the latter a very limited enjoyment of worldly goods? 

In previous chapters we have discussed the many ways of looking at life and their respective 
scales of values. We have come to the conclusion that life is not to be valued purely on a 
monetary basis or by what looms large in the immediate present, but that a well-balanced economy 
leading to permanence and non-violence calls for a comprehensive consideration of various 
factors making life broad-based. In such an economy money 1s of the least importance. “Man 
does not live by bread alone,” but by everything that affords him opportunities for the free 
expression of the whole man—his body, mind and spirit—for all that will make him approach 
perfection. | 

The standard of life in England is generally spoken of as being high. There a gardener may 
live in a two-storeyed cottage with three or four bedrooms upstairs, with a flush lavatory and a 
bathroom. Downstairs there may be a living room and a dining room along with a kitchen store 
and washroom attached. All windows will have glass shutters sheltered by curtains and blinds. 
The doors will have heavy curtains to keep out the draught. The floors will be carpeted and 
walls well papered. Every room will have its appropriate and adequate furniture, though simple 
and inexpensive. For instance, the dining room will have a dining table with proper armless 
chairs, sideboard, perhaps fitted with a mirror, with a requisite supply of table-linen, crockery, 
etc. The table service itself, though not very elaborate, will furnish appropriate dishes, plates, 
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forks, spoons, etc. for the various courses such as soup, fish, meat, sweet, and dessert, for it 1s 
not the proper thing to eat one course with the equipment for another. Knife and fork for fish 
is of one kind, knife and fork for meat is of another, while the service sets are still different. 
When one person sits down to a meal there will be at least about 50 pieces to wash up. Such ts 
generally accepted as a ‘high’ standard of living. 

In India, a really cultured man, perhaps a Dewan or a Prime Minister of a State presiding 
over the destinies of millions of people, may have hardly any furniture in his house, though it 
may be of palatial dimensions His reception rooms may have floors of marble, mosaic or 
polished tiles and will be washable and clean. There may be hardly any carpets to accumulate 
dust and dirt. The Dewan himself will go about barefooted at home as the best of persons do 
in the South. Our Dewan may squat on an asan on the floor and eat, perhaps off a plantain 
leaf. He may not have been initiated into the art of wiclding knives and forks, for it is an art 
not easily acquired, following sacred rules not meant for the common folk—he may use his 
nature-bestowed fingers, and when he has finished his repast, the leaf will not have to be 
washed, but may be thrown away and may be readily disposed of by a goat, which will turn it 
into milk for its owner! There will be only his fingers to be washed. By contrast this will be 
termed a ‘low’ standard of living. 

Is this an appropriate use of terms ‘high’ and ‘low’? If the standard or norm must contain a 
multiplicity of material wants, artificially created, then only will these terms have any significance. 
But if we choose to be perverse and regard as desirable that which calls into play the highest 
faculties in man, then the Dewan’s life follows a higher standard than the British gardener’, 
whose standard now becomes ‘low’. For a standard based on material considerations the more 
suitable terms will be ‘complex’ and ‘simple,’ rather than ‘high’ and ‘low’. We may then say that 
the Dewan’s standard of life is ‘high’ but ‘simple, and the British gardenctr’s 1s ‘low’ but ‘complex’. 
It would appear as though the present terms have been specially devised to convey a psychological 
preference for the ‘complex’ standard, which is the foundation of a good market for the 
manufacturers. Who will rationally fall for a standard which is dubbed ‘complex’? 

The complex standard converts its devotee into a'drudge. From dawn till nightfall the British 
gardener’s wife, if she means to be reasonably clean, has to toil away at sweeping the carpets 
with a vacuum cleaner, polishing the window panes, washing the curtains, bed and table linen, 
the dishes, plates ete., and cooking utensils, apart from attending to her daily round of duties 
such as shopping and kitchen work...Motherhood, of course, adds to the already overcrowded 
tume-table for the day, but the choice of a complex standard is a reflection on the scale of values 
prevalent. By various means at their disposal—propaganda, advertisements, setting up fashions 
etc.—the manufacturers are able to induce the housewives to adopt this mode of life and 
become their devoted customers. Let us beware of such traps that will enslave us to material 
wants, but offer nothing in exchange for filling our time with wasteful details, which ought not 
to be allowed to encumber our lives. | 

The interested parties talk glibly of creating leisure for the housewife by introducing labour- 
saving devices, but no sooner is a machine allowed to oust human labour than some other 
invention is brought in to absorb the money and time saved by the former device, leaving the 
second state of the housewife worse than the first...both the labour and the money saved by 
dispensing with human labour are quickly absorbed by the manufacturers, while the simple 
gardener’s wife sloggers on like a donkey having displaced the help of other human beings. She 
has to put in extra work attending on those—her mechanical servants. The leisure promised to 
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her proves illusory and whatever she saves up goes towards the purchase of some other 
‘labour-saving device’. She is no better off in the end. If anything, she has to work harder, all 
by herself, driving her machines. The human labour that has been driven out of employment 
here will ultimately turn up at the factory gates of the manufacturers for work and wages. 

Has the standard of living of the gardener’s wife changed so as to ailow her opportunities 
for the free play of her higher faculties? Has this complex standard given her more time for 
thought and reflection? On the other hand, as she has to attend to everything single-handed, 
she may have no time even to look into a magazine. She drudges from morn till night. All this 
for what? Her time is filled up with work that brings little of real life. Is this ‘living’ in the 
proper sense of the word? It is worse than mere existence. The simple life, on the other hand, 
can be ‘high’ and present all that is finest in human life, perhaps, even better than a complex 
life, which later kills personality as it follows ways set by others. 

Taking the occasion of dining, whether the meal is taken in Western style or in Indian style, 
there is a little difference nutritively. The Indian method of eating has advantages of cheapness 
combined with cleanliness and affords free scope for one’s ideas of art in serving. What is more 
colourful than a meal served on a green fresh leaf? The cream rice or chapattis with ycllow dhal, 
white da/i, red chutneys, brown pickles, multicoloured salad of fresh vegetables, red tomatoes 
etc., make a pleasing sight to start with; when the meal is over and the Icaves have been 
removed only the floor remains to be washed out. The diners themselves, who eat with their 
fingers, invariably wash their teeth and rinse their mouths also after meals, which is a most 
desirable and hygienic habit. But those who use forks and spoons have abandoncd this wholesome 
custom. The farthest they may go in this direction is to dip their finger tips daintily in a finger 
bowl of water and after moistening their lips wipe them off with a napkin! Wherein lies the 
superiority, or higher quality of the most complicated Western style? The complex manner of 
life increases expense without any corresponding benefit in cleanliness or art. Therefore, as has 
been already observed, the distinction is more accurately made by calling the Western method 
‘complex’ and ours ‘simple, rather than ‘high’ and ‘low’ respectively. 

Within a definite mode of living there can be ‘high’ and ‘low’ standards indicating differing 
qualities. A man who uses fine counts for his dhoties has a higher standard than one who uses 
just a dhoti and kurta. The hat wadah certainly has an imitation-complex standard, while the 
dhou wallah is perhaps more original in having his dhoti designed and woven to his taste locally 
and definitely more sensible in view of the climate. Similarly, one who eats plain rice with chillies 
or pickles has a ‘low’ standard in comparison with one who enjoys a well balanced diet. 

The life of one in the ‘Parasitic’ or ‘Predatory’ Economy 1s certainly lower than the life of 
one in the ‘Service’ Economy. The standard of life of a multi-millionaire, however expensive it 
may be, is ‘low’ in comparison with that of an ashramite devoted to the service of the land. In 
the preceding example, we discussed the Indian Dewan, who belongs to the Economy of 
Gregation, and has a higher standard of life, whatever his material mode of living may be, than 
the British gardener who at best belongs to the Economy of Enterprise. The trend in modern 
life is to follow fashions by increasing the complexity competitively while lowering the human 
standard in so doing. | 

In America, home-life is being rapidly broken up by false ideas of living being disseminated. 
A couple may live in a flat of one or two rooms with ‘labour-saving devices.’ The husband will 
go to work in the morning and so will the wife. Each will have a snack breakfast on the way in 
some cafeteria, perhaps lunch at a factory refreshment bar or grill, and the two will meet in the 
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evening and have their supper in a restaurant and, if their combined income 1s big enough to 
support a car, will go for a drive and visit a cinema and return to their rooms to listen in to the 
radio. There is no house-keeping, cooking, or other attributes of the home. They will not care 
to have the bother of having children nor can their ‘high’ standard of living allow of it. These 
are they who are slaving away for the manufacturers, who sct the ‘high’ standard so as to have 
‘hands’ readily available for the factories. The casual labour that helped the British gardener’s 
wife, the parlour maids and other household servants have been driven to the factory gates 
and have had their standard of living ‘raised.’ 

Such ‘high’ standards are advocated not for the betterment of the people from altruistic 
motives, but to serve the selfish ends of interested parties. Manufacturers, apart from diverting 
servants into factory hands, paralyse the freedom of action and movement of their employces 
by such standards being set up. The bargaining power of labour is reduced in the proportion in 
which material standards are raised. 

A mull owner, who desires that his ‘hands’ should not seek periodical digression, but should 
be regular in their attendance so that his mill production may be steady and not fluctuate, will 
plan on his workers leading a complex standard of existence, which he will be pleased to call a 
‘high’ standard of living. To achieve this end he will pay his workers higher wages, support 
liberal-welfare schemes, and get them accustomed to amenities of factory life such as clubs, tea 
rooms, games, cinemas, good housing etc. The result of all this will be that the worker who gets 
used to live this level of a complex standard of the American couple we noticed, will be loathe 
to change places even if his principles were violated by the factory owner. Such a standard is 
expensive and so he will have reserves to fall back on, in case of being put out of employment, 
and being habituated to spending money on material wants, these would assume the role of 
necessities without which, he is led to believe, he cannot live. Thus are his freedom of movement 
and bargaining power curbed and the worker is glued down to his work bench. Such a standard 
functions like a nose-string to a bullock. It is placed there to neutralize his free will and to make 
the worker amenable to the will of the employer. 

The high salaries paid to public servants under a foreign government are of this nature. 
Many a patriot has been drawn away from his path of duty by such baits and has been so caught 
in the meshes as to deaden his conscience into adopting strong measures against his own 
people, which he would never have consented to in his untrammelled and detached state. Such 
persons have their sense of values distorted and their will to act has been paralysed by the lure 
of a colourful and comfortable existence. 

Again, looking at it from the point of view of the bargaining power of capital and labour, if 
any dispute should arise between the employer and the workers, the former, having greater 
financial reserves, can bide his time and wait till the power of resistance of the workers is 
broken. ‘The workers who live on their wages cannot hold out long before they are faced with 
dire need and starvation. But workers, whose method of living is simple and, therefore, 
inexpensive, can resist longer than those whose living is complex and expensive. For this reason 
also the employer is interested in advocating a complex standard of living for his workers so that 
his workers may not be in a position to bargain with him long. Apart from these reasons concerning 
his workers, we have already seen how the complex modes of living afford good markets for the 
manufacturers, as in the case of the British gardener’s household. So both on the side of 
production and that of sales, the complex standard is a profitable one for the manufacturers. 
Industrial nations like America follow such a policy as being one of ‘enlightened self-interest,’ 
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but it 1s inimical to man’s freedom of action and growth of personality. 

There are other objectives in introducing or following a complex standard of life, but as 
these do not concern the masses intimately we shall but give a passing notice to such. 

Ostentation calls for a complex standard. A person may put his servants in uniform to 
attract attention or appear distinguished. A uniform sinks the personality of the servant and 
makes him a mere functionary. He ceases to be ‘Rama’ or ‘Din Mohamed’ but becomes ‘Boy’, 
Bearer, Peon, Chaprasi, ‘Driver,’ etc. Such servants (poor creatures that they are) do not 
possess such finery in private life and so hug these uniforms and are proud of them. Ostentatious 
spending has been well termed ‘conspicuous waste’. Such habits, in a poor country like ours, 
must be regarded ‘criminal waste.’ Then exclusiveness can only be ensured by a complex 
standard. Travelling first class or paying high rents to live in aristocratic localities are of this 
category. 

For our country no one standard can be fixed. Any form chosen will have to be selected after 
fully taking into consideration the local demands of nutrition, climate, facilities for-human 
progress, opportunities for expressing personality, etc. _ 

In South India, rice as staple food may be adequate, but it must be unpolished and balanced 
with other articles like milk, dhal, vegetables, fat, etc. The climate here may not call for much 
clothing or any foot-wear, and a mat may be sufficient bedding. In the North, wheat may do 
duty as a staple with other articles to balance the diet. The severe cold of winter may call for 
more clothing and foot-wear, charpoys or cots etc. So what is a necessity in one place may be a 
superfluity in another. Hence the need to judge the mode of life in close relationship with local 
circumstances and environment. | 

If the norm chosen is to lead to permanence and non-violence, it should fit into the local 
economy of the people. We have, in an earlier chapter, noticed how nature works in cycles, the 
life of one unit forming the complement of another—and how, if this cycle is broken, violence 
is generated accompanied by destruction. The accepted standard of living, besides providing 
the opportunity for the development of one’s faculties and laying out the method of expressing 
one’s personality, should also form a link between the various members of society, whereby the 
better equipped help the less fortunately placed ones. 

The British gardener’s beds may be equipped with spring mattresses. These are manufactured 
in factories with the labour of those who formerly were helpers in the gardener’s household 
cleaning carpets and washing dishes—but were displaced by labour-saving devices and drawn 
away by the factory owner by the lure of a complex standard of life. Such mattresses are made 
of steel springs which are themselves factory products. If any part of the mattress requires 
attention the factory’s ‘service squad’ will have to be called. There 1s no organic unity between 
the life of the people and the production of such a mattress. 

Our Dewan, leading a high but simple life, may sleep on a mat, not necessarily a coarse one. 
It may well be a ‘Patumadai’ creation with silk warp and made of reeds split into thirty rows or 
even finer. Those mats are cooler than quilts or mattresses and they are local products. The 
making of these provides scope for the mat weavers to develop their sense of art and skill in 
workmanship and affords an outlet for their creative faculty; thus it helps in building and expressing 
their personality. These mats have various artistic designs worked into them and are so supple 
that they can be folded like silk. They are clean being washable. Of course, the high quality ones 
are expensive. Mats may range from 8 annas a pair to Rs. 200 each according to the material used 
and workmanship involved. What the Dewan may spend on these will go directly to support 
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and maintain the artisans and their families and so forms a complete cycle with the locally 
available reeds, which constitute the raw materials. Such an economy does not require the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Force to secure their raw materials, find or make the markets, and 
keep the long ocean lanes open and safe. Hence, they have no need of violence, as would be 
the case if the Dewan patronized spring mattresses made in Britain and included them in his 
‘Standard of Living.’ Similarly also the Dewan’s dhoti and other clothing, being of fine khadi, 
made to order, will encourage local spinners and weavers and afford them full scope for 
development. 

In such a manner, each one of our requirements should be so linked up with local production 
and the life of the people around us as to form a solid well-knit economy. Only then will it lead 
to permanence, as it will promote healthy growth without destruction by violence. 

Frequently, the standard of life is described in terms of money and materials without any 
reference to the lives of those around us. Such standards are artificial and so are unstable. Being 
superimposed and superficial they will not be permanent having no roots in the very life of the 
people. The British gardener’s standard of life is laid out in this fashion, leading to regimentation 
and standardisation which are soul-killing. 

There is no need to determine thus all the details that go to make life. What we need to do is 
to take care of the minimum that is essential, and direct the productivity of the people by 
conditioning their environments and making raw materials etc. available to them. Then we can 
safely leave the rest to their initiative and their ingenuity without further interference... 

If people in our country are starving or going about ill-clad, they are not slimming for a 
beauty contest nor are they following the cult of the nude! They know how and what to eat and 
what to put on. What is needed is not a schedule but the goods—articles of food and clothing. 
We have to take steps to make it possible to produce these in needed quantities. 

If we increase productivity of the masses and direct consumption, so as to afford a ready 
local market, the standard of living of the people will automatically rise. Such a natural formation 
of a standard will proclaim the culture and svc of the people, and will be permanent being 
rooted in the life of the people. 

The British gardener’s standard of living was strictly individualistic in that it was not correlated 
to the life of the people around him. It was confined to the four walls of his house. It is said, 
“An Englishman’s house 1s his castle.” Yes, it effectively shuts out the world, however much of 
material creature comforts it may provide for those inside. Such isolation from the life currents 
around them is caused in our country also by those who follow western modes of life. 

The norm we seek for is not for a single family, or even a class or group, but for the local 
population as a whole. This means the norm will interlink the life of everyone. In a way, our 
ancient village organisation attempted something on these lines when it tried to assure every 
inhabitant his subsistence by allocating an annual share to each from out of the total produce of 
the village, in the form of baluta, padi ctc. to its members who served as barbers, chamars, mochis, 
and so on. ‘This system recognized that they all formed one corporate whole. But what we want 
is not merely provision for bodily existence, but a provision also for opportunities of development 
of the higher creative faculties of man. 

To refer again to our Dewan, when he wants a leather case for his papers, he will call in the 
mot, specify the quality of leather he requires, and the shape, size and accommodation needed. 
The och, in his turn, may get the chamar to tan the required quality leather. All this will present 
several problems, which will have to be solved. This provides scope for ingenuity and 
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resourcefulness. Thus the Dewan’s demand opens up opportunity for the exercise of the 
creative faculty of those around him. If instead the Dewan walked into a British store and 
bought a ready-made article, such a briefcase may not be exactly what he wants, as he had only 
to choose out of the ready stock. Besides, he may not even have exercised his mind as to what 
he wants. The thinking would have been done in advance for him by the manufacturers, not 
for him in particular, but as a general proposition. When he orders a thing locally he himself 
thinks of the various details and decides the kind of article he wants, and then directs those 
around him to produce it. In this way, the life and thought of the consumer is closely entwined 
with the life and creative faculty of the producer, each attempting to solve the problems 
formulated by the other. Our lives are not independent entities but are closely related with one 
another. A proper standard of life will then be the silken strand which strings together the 
goodly pearls of the lives of the individual members of society. Such is the Dewan’s standard 
of living in that it connected up his life not only with those of the spinners, weavers, mat- 
makers, chamars, mochis etc., but also with his dumb fellow creatures such as the goat that fed on 
his dining leaf. No man liveth unto himself. When factory made articles are used there is no 
such living touch with the people around. Then the standard of living is coupled to lifeless 
machines, which are producers without any creative faculty that can be developed. 

Hence our norm of life must be such as to bring together as a living organism the various 
sections of society in healthy co-operation. Such a norm will not be calculated to be of use to 
isolated and segregated individuals only, but will function as a binding cement of society as a 
whole. There will then be mutual trust, unity and happiness, which will be a source of strength 
and not of discord in that society. 

The staple of raw cotton taken by itself is flumsy and weak. But when thousands are spun 
together and the strands are twisted into a cabled rope it is strong enough to tow an ocean liner. 
Such should be the result produced by a satisfactory standard of living. It should be designed to 
bring together the consumer and the producer into such intimate relationship as to solidify 
society into a consolidated mass, which alone can lay claim to permanence.. 


12. WORK 


... Wholesome work provides our body with energy, health and rest just as a well balanced 
diet does. It provides bodily exercise while affording, at the same time, opportunities for mental 
development and satisfaction. The modern tendency, however, is to avoid the discipline work 
involves, passing it all on to one class of society, which is helpless, reserving to the dominant 
class all the pleasurable consequences of work. It is sought to distil out the component parts of 
work to this end, and then the bodily exercise alone in a pleasurable form, without the drudgery 
part of work, is obtained in pill form in games like golf, tennis, cricket, hockey, football etc., 
which are all naturally expensive luxuries beyond the reach of the poor... 

Thus is work broken up into the component parts, into routine and play, and some people 
are relegated for all time to do the hard routine, and a few appropriate to themselves the play 
part of it. When work is so divided without the balancing factor, the routine becomes drudgery, 
and the play part becomes indulgence. Both are equally detrimental to human progress and well- 
being. The slave dies of privations and the lord of over-indulgence...In our generation, this 
attempt to secure the pleasures apart from the discipline has let loose on humanity the wolves 
of war, pestilence, famine and death. Are we not to cry ‘halt’ and take note? 

Division of Labour: No one will dispute the benefits to be obtained from a division of 
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labour, which makes for specialization and efficiency. In our land, such specialization has held 
sway since time immemorial and it has even gone to seed, having become hereditary and caste 
bound. Such an extreme has also led to difficulties and to a blind alley. 

Under the plea of a wholesome division of labour, Western industrialists have broken up 
work into minute processes in such a way that work and drudgery have become synonymous 
terms associated with all the undesirable qualities of a curse. 

Work, to be healthy and beneficial to the worker himself, apart from all considerations on 
the product, would have diversion and variety in sufficient measure in every sub-divided unit 
of it to prevent its becoming a strain on the nerves. There is, therefore, a limit beyond which 
division of labour cannot go without impugning its claims to wholesomeness. 

The sub-divided unit must be as near a whole industry in itself as it possibly can be, and not 
be reduced to a mere process of an industry. For instance, if carpentry is to be sub-divided, it 
may well be into wheel-wrights and oil-mill makers. These two are highly skilled departments, 
each affording full scope for all the faculties of the artisans. The products also are complete 
marketable units. Instead of this, if these crafts were further sub-divided into makers of spokes 
and felloes for the wheels on the one hand, and into hewers of wood on the other, it would be 
verging on drudgery. In leather crafts, shoemaking or even specializing in chappals can be a 
healthy unit, while the mere cutting out of pieces of leather for the soles or the uppers of shoes 
cannot stand by itself as a healthy sub-division. In modern factories, such division of work into 
its minute processes has gone to such an extent as to limit a man’s operation and attention to 
driving a nail or screwing on a nut bolt. Take a shoe factory. An electrically driven belt moving 
horizontally will carry hundreds of lasts, on which the various operations incidental to the 
making of a shoe will be performed by the operators stationed all along the line. As the bare last 
moves up, the first man on the line, who will have by his side a pot of sticky paste and a brush, 
will dab the last with the paste on the sole as it passes in front of him. He will repeat this 
operation on hundreds of lasts that will move past him from eight in the morning till five in the 
evening, with a break for lunch in the middle. 

To repeat such actions for eight hours a day for 300 days in the year is enough to cause a 
nervous strain, which will send the worker to the mad house, whatever may be the wages offered. 
Is it any wonder that in the most industrialized country in the world, in the U.S.A., more people 
suffer from nervous disorders than from all other forms of ailments? Man’s constitution is not 
an inanimate machine. His system calls for a balance of operations which will exercise all his 
faculties. This condition can only be ensured by a wide enough unit of work. 

Too small units, which are merely processes, are highly wasteful of man power as it puts 
workers out of action in a short time. A hardworking labourer is made a wreck by the time he 
reaches 45 years of age. But this wastage is shifted from the manufacturer to society by the wage 
system rendering it possible for the industrialist to flourish in spite of his great loss in man 
power. The employer is totally unconcerned with the destruction his system of work causes. If 
one of his workers breaks down he is immediately discharged and a more youthful one is taken 
on. There is no love lost. The employer thinks no more of dispensing with a man, who has 
wrecked his life in his service, than of throwing away a smoked bit of a cigar. If anything, in 
casting off such worn out persons he stands to gain, as the younger man may bring in more 
energy. There is no hability attaching to the employer for so drawing the life out of his man. Is 
this not a callous waste of human faculties and life? Can such waste lead us to permanence? 
Any little higher wage such workers may appear to enjoy is but the realisation of the present 
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value of their life after 45 years of age. 

An excessive emphasis laid on wages, the product, or the maintenance of a complex standard 
of life, ignoring the higher facultics of man, deprives man of the use of his free will and 
distorts his scale of values. Under such circumstances, the labourer’s condition and work are 
like that of a bullock that drives an oil mill... Our mill hands fare no better. The joy of life and 
the healthy atmosphere of freedom are not for them. They are deprived of all opportunities 
of growth and development. This is not work as designed by nature. Hence it can only bring to 
the workers ruin and decay of their higher faculties. No money wage can compensate for that 
loss. | 

While the manufacturers thus attempt to avoid for themselves drudgery and appropriate 
only the play and pleasure of work, our socialist friends dream of scooping out leisure from 
work. Properly understood work of the right sort contains leisure or a period of rest within 
itself. Leisure is an integral part of work just as rest is an essential component of a musical 
note. The two cannot be taken apart. Leisure is not a complete cessation of all activities. That 
will be death. Neither is leisure idle time. Idleness leads to deterioration. Beneficial leisure 
provides rest to one faculty, while other parts of our personality are being exercised. A mental 
worker at his desk needs an active hobby like gardening to form a complement to the nervous 
strain caused by desk work. Any work to fulfil the proper function as ordained by nature, and 
not mutilated by man, must contain these complementary parts in itself. 

Once when I was discussing this aspect of work with an experienced engineer, he remarked 
that he could not conceive how there can be work and rest at the same time. To explain this 
theoretically it may be difficult, but to demonstrate it is easy, and so I suggested he should visit 
any artisan and analyse the proposition himself. He accepted this suggestion and took me to a 
schoolmaster, who eked out his living by making caps, and requested me to point out wherein 
lay leisure, and wherein diversion or rest in the making of caps... : 

While the master was busy with his manifold operations, I was explaining to the engineer 
that the obtaining of the raw material presented certain problems for the master to solve in 
international trade, as the plush came from Italy and the red lining cloth from Japan; that when 
the master was occupied with the cutting operations with his scissors one faculty of his was 
functioning; when he was sewing on the floral design his artistic faculty was functioning; when 
he was punching on the eyelets for ventilators still another part of his nervous system was 
called into action diverting his energies from the artistic employment, the faculty of which was 
now having its rest. 

While we were talking about these matters the master’s little child cried in the backyard of 
the house. Promptly the master got up, left his work and ran to the child, picking it up he 
scolded his wife roundly for allowing the child to cry while visitors were in the house. While the 
master was having this unholy row with his spouse I said to the engineer, “There, now he is 
having his relaxation and recreation.” The engineer burst out into laughter and got up to go 
saying, “I fully grasp your meaning,” 

Life, when it is allowed to run its natural course, is resourceful enough to provide for itself 
all it needs without any further conscious effort on our part. Such then is work and its function 
in life. It makes it possible for man to use his faculties and develop himself during his own life- 
time and leave his personality indelibly stamped on the product of his work, that which is the 
best part of him. 

We saw how an artist transfers his sense of beauty to a piece of canvas and leaves behind 
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a masterpiece for posterity to cherish and admire. While that artist was dabbing bits of paint 
onto the canvas it must have seemed hard work—drudgery of days and days. But such labour 
had to go into the making of a masterpiece. A lithograph may avoid such drudgery and hard 
work, but its products are as wastepaper when compared with the work of the real artist. 

Even before the work of the picture is launched on, hours of hard work were necessary 
for the skilful mixing of paints and blending of colours. The colours used at the Ajanta Caves 
must have taken decades to evolve to have attained such perfection as to have lasted all these 
many centuries. The artists of those times did not grudge the labour on it; and posterity pays its 
obeisance to them for their peerless gifts. Those artists did not devise ways and means of 
obtaining the effect without the labour involved. Nature is a hard task-master. It never awards 
permanence to grudgingly rendered work. If we wish to attain permanence we must put in whok 
work, no transient labour which satisfies only the passing moment will answer the purpose. 
Nature refuses to be browbeaten or cheated. 

Similarly, a beautiful emblem of devoted labour has been bequeathed to generations yet 
unborn by those creators who hewed out of living rock the whole edifice of a temple at Ellora. 
That sense of proportion and symmetry are not the result of an attempt to shirk work or the 
outcome of seeking short cuts so as to avoid labour. It is the product of an opportunity squarely 
faced. Labour properly directed blesses those who work and also the products of their labour. 

To give out one more example of faithful work well done, there 1s a steel pillar near the 
Kutub Minar at Delhi bearing an ancient inscription. This pillar has stood in the open exposed 
to sun and rain, heat and cold for centuries on end, yet there is not a speck of rust on it. The 
composition of this alloy has confounded the best of modern metallurgists. The iron smiths of 
old, who made this wonderful pillar, did not seek any short cuts to produce this effect. They did 
not shirk the routine labour and discipline involved in manufacturing such metal. They took 
work as Nature meant it to be. Hence we have this monument declaring that fact to us today. 

One would associate the idea of wealth and comfort with the industry of mining gold. But 
this system of relegating drudgery to one class and appropriating pleasure by another has made 
the district of the most famous gold mines 1n India one of the poorest localities. The farmer of 
that district has been reduced to such a wretched condition financially that he is driven to 
maintain a ‘dual-purpose cow’, Le., a cow yields a few drops of milk at one time and when dry is 
used to plough the land! 

While on a visit there I was taken down the shaft of one of the deepest mines, about 7000 
feet. There in darkness made visible by small Davy’s lamps men worked in tunnels, blasting the 
rock, in dust, in dirt and danger, from morning till evening, for a pittance that hardly helped to 
keep the wolf from the door. The strain of this labour was so great that men were completely 
done up when brought up into the fresh air and light. This district contributes the greatest 
revenue from liquor to the State. Is it a wonder that after the nerves of the miners had been 
strained to this extent they should find refuge in the oblivion provided by merciful alcohol? 
Venereal diseases are also rampant among such miners. Wherever the nervous system is 
overwrought it 1s but to be expected that it will naturally rush for relaxation made available in 
wine and women. This is a pathological condition of the human constitution. At the end of my 
visit, when the manager of the mine asked if I could suggest any social welfare work that he can 
introduce for the betterment of the conditions of life of the miners, I gave him these two 
alternatives: The best welfare work would be to restore the dignity of work and labour by 
closing down such a mine; the other alternative would be to provide more liquor shops to 
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enable the men to drown their miseries. It is needless to say that these shocked the manager, 
and that neither of them was found acceptable, as the company was one which paid the 
heaviest dividends. Money and gold were much more to them than human beings. 

If we are to derive full benefit from work as designed by nature we have to keep as close 
as we can to the simple original form of work, without dividing it up into its ineffective parts. 

Wages: We saw that nature rewarded work in a wholesome manner by conferring benefits 
on the worker. Such benefits derived from work are the natural wages. 

As life became more and more complex, division of labour was brought into being by man 
with a dole in the form of a moncy wage representing a share of the natural benefit derived on 
the whole. But such complications need not carry us off our track, if we constantly keep the 
true function of work before us. 

Unfortunately, since the appearance of the wage system, the emphasis has shifted from the 
function of work to the product of work, so much so that today the product holds the field to 
the exclusion of the function. An employer thinks of the product he can sell with the greatest 
profit in the open market. He proceeds to obtain such products with the least cost. He offers a 
wage for making it. The overcrowded labour force volunteers, in keen competition, to produce 
the articles for a wage; whatever may be the moral outcome, conditions of work, the methods 
adopted, and their consequences. No scale of values other than money enters into the equation. 
In this manner, work has been commercialised and labour has been degraded into a commodity 
at the disposal of the highest bidder. The employer seeks to obtain his labour at the cheapest 
rate possible. | | 

A slave trader wants sailors to man his ships to transport slaves captured in the West Coast 
of Africa to the plantations of the U.S.A., or a poppy planter wants labour on his estate for 
producing opium to be forced down on China. The required labour should be forthcoming 
regardless of any social or moral consideration, other than money wages. Thus moral values etc. 
are sought to be sterilised... 

At one time Kashmir used to manufacture a kind of carriage rug with a furry appearance— 
somewhat like a Turkish towel—these were extremely soft and warm and needed skill in making 
them. They also took a long time to produce with the consequence that they were comparatively 
expensive. These gradually fell out of use—yielding place to mill made rugs. Once, a worker of 
the Charkha Sangh found some poor labourers breaking stones for road making. On enquiry 
he discovered these were skilled weavers of this type of rugs, who were specialists in that 
particular department of the art. When their product was dislodged, they lost their occupation, 
and the world of art the use of their trained faculties. 

Importation of manufactured wares has deprived artisans of the benefit of ennobling work. 
Earlier we noticed how independent farmers in England were converted into subservient ‘hands’ 
in British factories. The imports of the products of such factories have driven human beings in 
our country to compete with dumb animals for a livelihood. In most cities it 1s a common sight 
to sce man taking the place of bullocks and horses in drawing carts and rickshaws. This is the 
counterpart of the ‘labour saving devices’ in the industrialized countries. It may save labour in 
England, but drives men in India to desperation to find the wherewithal to keep body and soul 
together. What may cause plenty in one sphere should not create scarcity in another, if it lays 
claim to solve problems without bringing in its wake a crop of fresh difficulties. Is it progress to 
reduce a skilled artisan into a stone-breaker or a rickshaw puller, and thus make them compete 
for the fodder of animals? 
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We have to restore work to its pristine glory as moulder of character and the developer of 
the best in human faculties. This can be done only by releasing work from its fetters and allowing 
it free scope to function naturally. Man needs the fire of work to let him glow with the radiance of 
life. Proper work will radiate warmth, not only to the actual worker, but to all those around. When 
a devoted mother works hard for her children, not only does she find her own happiness in it, but 
the whole household comes under the effect of her love and devotion. The children are well 
looked after in body and in mind, and they will grow up to be sturdy citizens. A nurse or a house- 
keeper, however efficient, cannot replace a mother in the home. 

In the same manner, the true function of work cannot be performed by the mere bait of 
money wage. Just as mother love cannot be bought or sold, the professional interest in work loses 
much by commercialization. A physician, who takes an interest both in the patient and the disease, 
and studies every case diligently, will gain much more experience and knowledge than one who 
attends on his patient for the fees he gets. The former works because he loves the work, the latter 
practices because of his desire for wealth. The first is strictly a professional man, while the second 
is but a trader in medicine, and so far as he prescribes patent medicines he becomes a salesman of 
the manufacturers. A man may be dying but in a money-based economy, if he has not the money 
to pay the fees of a good physician, he will not be given any attention. Another man may be just 
fussy, but if he has a fat purse, all the medical profession will be at his beck and call. 

In the same way, a lawyer who takes a moral interest in his case and deals with it on that level 
is a professional man, while another who takes his case for the fees he is paid, is only commercializing 
law. There is many a man rotting behind bars today just because he is not able to produce the 
wherewithal to satisfy the voracious appetite of his lawyer. Unfortunately, every walk of life has 
been brought down into the market place and is held firmly under the grip of money economy, so 
much so that it is hardly possible to meet professional persons with a human outlook. 

In all the cases we have examined, the emphasis has shifted from work to wages, and as there 
is no creative factor in wages, progress is absent. People deplore that the science of medicine in our 
country has not produced any research worker worthy of notice. The reason is not far to seck. 
The profession 1s being practiced on the level of the ‘Parasitic Economy’ or that of ‘Predation’ 
Few indeed reach that of the ‘Economy of Enterprise.’ The rare ones in the ‘Economy of Gregation’ 
or that of ‘Service’ are hardly effective because of the enormous field and the lack of facilities in 
an organised fashion. Such dearth of true and honest workers is felt in every sphere of life. 
Perhaps it is indispensable in a money-ridden economy where the emphasis has shifted progressively 
from work to wages and produce. 

If the nature of work is properly appreciated and applied, it will stand in the same relation to 
the higher faculties as food is to the physical body. It nourishes and enlivens the higher man and 
urges him to produce the best he is capable of. It directs his free will along the proper course and 
disciplines the animal in him into progressive channels. It furnishes an excellent background for 
man to display his scale of values and develop his personality. 

Cenclusion: ...In nature the motive for co-operation is the self-interest of the worker and the 
benefit derived directly. The honeybee does not consider the fertilizing of the plants as its primary 
duty, but concerns itself mainly with obtaining nectar and pollen, which from the point of view of 
nature are its full and undivided wages for services rendered. 

Division of labour has also resulted in sub-division of the benefits derived into profits, salaries, 
wages, rent, interest etc., which has had the effect of depriving the worker of the bulk of the 
fruits of his labour. The exploiter has stepped in and has carried away a large slice of the 
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benefits, like the wax moth in a honeycomb eating away the products of the activity of the bee. 

Our anaiysis leads us to the conclusion that self-interest is the only incentive in nature for 
creatures to extend their co-operation. All efforts to nibble away such benefits are contrary to 
the Economy of Permanence and will lead to violence sooner or later. Socialists, who aim at 
equitable distribution, but plan on collecting the profits together first and then set about 
distributing, are going counter to bountiful Nature, which rewards directly. This socialist method 
also will spell violence in the long run. 


. S 
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~ THE ECONOMY OF FREEDOM 
(GUP, Nov.-Dec. 1949. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


Any nation that wishes to be independent has to have an economy based on self-sufficiency 
in food, clothing and shelter, and has to build up a social order that will be self-contained. No 
independence purely of a political type can ever be lasting, however much of armaments we 
might build up to back up such independence. We have seen the futility of armaments in the 
history of Japan, Germany, France and other European countries. Even those countries, which 
were armed to the teeth, have had to succumb to exigencies, over which they could exercise no 
control. Hence it is that economic and social freedom should be the basis for real independence. 

Our country is primarily an agricultural country. Here we have to build up an economy that will 
be sound from the point of view of wealth production to meet the everyday needs of the people. 
Such a programme will involve a careful planning of both our agricultural economy as well as of 
our rural industries, so that people can have enough to eat and sustain themselves, to clothe them 
against the weather and provide shelter over their heads. The growth of food materials themselves 
should be so planned as to provide each individual with a balanced diet. Similarly, according to our 
needs, raw materials will have to be planned for clothing, such as cotton and wool to meet the 
needs of the bulk of our population. Hence every village will have to have its lands allocated so as 
to produce the raw materials needed to fulfil the primary needs of its inhabitants. A survey should 
be taken of the types of land available, and they should be so distributed as to provide them with 
the needed raw materials. 

This planning would involve control of production at the village level. This can be ensured by 
empowering or organizing village panchayats, giving them power either to license the various lands 
for growing crops according to their plan, or to keep the lands under communal ownership, and let 
them out to those who will utilize them according to the plans laid down by the local authorities. 

Then, once the products are made available, multi-purpose co-operative societies should be 
organised to make exchange possible between the villagers themselves. The co-operative societies 
will now step in to have the articles processed so as to produce consumer goods. If there is any 
surplus in one village, such surplus can be exchanged for other articles not available in the locality 
or region. This organisation will thus provide the primary needs of the people, will encourage local 
industries, and will give employment to the people of the village in the production and distribution 
as well as in the processing of the various raw materials. 

To help the cultivators increase their production to the optimum limit, it is necessary to afford 
them various facilities. The land itself has to have sufficient manure and irrigation facilities. These 
can be provided by a drive for making compost out of waste and helping the villagers to undertake 
anti-erosion work and irrigation projects of their own with the help of such technical skills as the 
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government may give. The processes suggested should be well under the financial capacity of the 
villagers. The moment schemes are evolved, which call for more elaborate technical skills, the 
planning and execution of the village economy will pass into hands outside the village. This will be 
derogatory to the development of the villages and very often even to their interests. 

The growth of money exchange has now brought it to a level where it has become an end in 
itself. This also has taken away the control of rural economy from the rural population and placed 
it in the hands of urban interests. If we wish to ensure that the rural economy ts to be run by the 
villages, as far as practicable, we should encourage exchange of goods, that is, a mild form of 
barter combined with a certain amount of moncy economy. This alone would keep the production 
of villages for their benefit and will prevent exploitation of the weak by the strong. 

Politically also, the villagers will get their training in having certain of the public utilities such as 
marking village roads, looking after anti-erosion schemes, maintenance of tanks, wells, and other 
means of water supply, transferred to them. This will be well organised through adult franchise to 
build up a practical cabinet based on the co-operation of the villages and their countrymen. In 
time, such an organisation will develop into a training ground for greater responsibilities, which 
will carry some of them up into the taluka and district levels, and perhaps later into provincial: 
spheres, and ultimately to the Central government also. In this way, the rural economy will 
develop a leadership which will make itself felt in the highest counsels of the nation. 

In our country, which is largely an agricultural country, unless we have our political system 
based on the personnel trained 1n villages, the outlook of the national policy will not support the 
interest of the masses of the people. For the development of our rural economy, we must keep in 
mind the resources available to the villages and base it on organisation well within their control. 
There is a good deal of interest shown today in rural development by vested interests, which have 
advocated methods of development that will not fall within the conditions we have laid down. For 
instance, the method of tractor cultivation will be one that would call for the use of crude oil, or 
other such fuel, which will not be available in our villages nor can even India produce these. 
Therefore, any large dependence on such aids will be fatal to the interests of agriculture. If we are 
at any time unable to get either this machinery or fuel, it means that our programme of cultivation 
will fail and being starvation in its wake. 

Sunularly, methods of fertilization will have to be suited to the needs of the people. Our country 
is an old, over-developed land and therefore artificial fertilizers, if they are to be used will require 
constant chemical analysis of the soil. We are unable at the present time to provide the trained 
personnel for this work. ‘That being so it will not be possible to freely introduce artificial fertilizers to 
any great extent. It would mean that we have to adopt composting as the basis of re-fertilizing the soil. 
Besides the dependence on the monsoon for our water supply makes fertilization a gamble because 
we cannot control the quantity of water that is needed. Hence it is that our rural economy should be 
kept within the possibilities and the reach of the villagers. 

There are various other technical departments in which aids would be necessary from governmental 
organisations, such as improvement in seeds, dealing with pests and in the distribution of the products. 
For this the proper help should come from well directed research from the Agricultural Department. 
A great deal of our energy today is being spent in providing aids to production for exchange such as 
the raw matenials for industries rather than production for consumption, such as food grains etc. 
Hence it is necessary for us to divert the activity of our agricultural department on the research level 
towards food production. Even where the research has been carried out, it has been found that the 
available knowledge has not reached the cultivator. Hence the organisation for dissemination of 
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knowledge that is available should be such as to make the agricultural knowledge reach out to the 
individual farmer. 

Unless we plan our agricultural economy on this basis it will be difficult for us to mect the food 
shortage. Similarly, if we do not pay attention to our other needs also on the same basis, it would be 
difficult for the rural economy to discharge its responsibilities to the country. The development of 
our economy on this basis is a fundamental proposition before we can be assured of a lasting 
independence. Our independence has come, and to retain that independence it is necessary for us to 
give a priority to rural development on these lines. 


ia a 8 
THE ECONOMICS OF SHARING 


(In the collection: “Vicarious Living.” Also among Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


In orthodox and in academic economics we read a great deal about production, distribution 
and consumption. But the more important aspect of economics that concerns society as a 
whole is completely ignored. This is the essential aspect of sharing wealth between the various 
members of society. Economics of production may be of interest until the time the producer 
has charge of his goods. Distribution to a large extent is still on the commercial level. Even in 
regard to consumption, the producers and others are only concerned with the disposal of the 
articles produced. Generally speaking, there is no pattern of consumption formulated by a 
philosophy of life. Advertisements usually restrict themselves to the meritorious performance 
or the desirability of the goods produced. But the aspect of consumption, which is to be 
consciously inculcated in the public, is often ignored. And even during production and 
consumption the social aspects are forgotten. Therefore it is well for us to consider this much- 
neglected aspect of economics—sharing—for a few moments. 

Wages and Cost: We shall have to tackle the deeper aspects of Sarvodaya which have not 
received the attention they should get from the academicians. John Ruskin, a British philosopher, 
attempted in a very limited way to draw out the social bearing of the various elements like 
wages, cost, price, values etc. through discussion centring on these in his essays published under 
the title, “Unto this Last.” The title of this book itself 1s taken from a parable narrated by Jesus, 
where He lays down the two fundamental ideas—that work has to be found by society for each 
individual, and the needs of the individual worker must be taken care of irrespective of work 
itself, provided the work allotted is conscientiously carried out. Thus the separation of the work 
done from the wages paid leads to dealing with the fundamental problem of not viewing labour 
as acommodity. The whole of Western economics today 1s built upon considering the purchase 
of labour as a commodity and taking it to be a part of the cost of raw materials themselves. 

Parable of the Vineyard: In this parable the lord of the vineyard engages raen to work 
in his vineyard at different times of the day, and in the evening has all the workers paid the 
same rates as was agreed upon with the first batch. In this we see that the workers were given 
work at different times not because they were unwilling to work, but “No man had hired us,” 
was the reason given. Under those conditions the workmen were entitled to their keep irrespective 
of the quantity of work done. Man is not a machine, which with a given amount of fuel does 
a given amount of work. This is the lesson drawn from this parable. That being so, the whole 
foundation of our present economic society, being based on dealing with labour as a commercial 
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commodity, leads to violence. Therefore, in a Sarvodaya Society we have to reconsider the 
fundamental basis of our relations in the economic field. This records that man has a right to 
get his needs of life provided for him as long as he is prepared to utilize his tme in the 
production of supplies needed by society. 

Parable of the Day of Judgement: Similarly, the consumption pattern 1s also indicated 
in a parable which gives constructive workers and members of the Sarvodaya Society a 
programme of work in sharing life. This is also from a parable narrated by Jesus. He tells us 
that at the last Judgement Day, when God will separate the good from the bad, he will recognise 
the services of those who had served him by feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting 
those who were sick or in distress. God will regard these services rendered unto the least of 
these in need as service to Himself. This again is an indication that the fulfilment of our life 
lies in our sharing the good and the bad of human existence. Feeding the hungry may be taken 
as an indication of all that goes to fulfil the bodily requirements, and clothing the naked will 
indicate the processing of raw materials for meeting human needs, and healing the sick and 
visiting the needy will involve all that we can do for those who are not as well-placed in life as 
we are. This is a complete pattern of life laid down on principle. 

We have to apply these principles to modern conditions. This calls for a spirit of Swadeshi 
that seeks to utilize the products of our fellow-citizen’s labour, feeds him, clothes him, and 
shares his life, giving employment in producing the goods and feeding the workers by consuming 
the products. Sarvodaya will include all this. It means sharing life with our fellow-men. When we 
use machine-made articles the machines have a share 1n our life, not our fellowmen. 

Similarly, when we hold more lands than we need in private possession we may be guilty of 
robbery in the same manner as when a person holds money in private possession in great 
abundance. As I have been stating land cannot be held in private ownership, whether in large or 
small pieces. It is not the extent that 1s objectionable, but the ownership itself. All land should 
belong to the community as a whole, and be given for proper utilization to the workers for 
short periods of time. During that time the workers themselves will be subject to constant 
checking up. 

Incidentally, I may say that planning should be with a philosophy of life, more of a fore- 
thought than be directed to control our action. From this point of view even the fixing of 
targets leads to attachment to the end and may influence the means, wnich may not be advisable. 
Our foresight should take into consideration the needs of the people, the type of food they eat, 
compared with the kind of nourishment they need in relation to the work they are called upon 
to do. These will lead us towards self-sufficiency and self-control, while the present type of 
economics is based on the creation of new and unnecessary wants leading to self-indulgence, 
greed, jealousy and violence. 

Spirit of Sharing: The spirit of sharing will lead ultimately to peace, contentment and 
brotherhood, while the present attitude to economic activity leads us to violence, which runs to 
seed finally in the form of atom and hydrogen bombs. 

One of the essential features of Sarvodaya is its remarkable flexibility in the sharing of 
human life. As has been said in the very beginning, the Economics of Enterprise, as developed 
in the West, regards itself purely as a Science of Wealth and even the little that has been contributed 
by philosophers like John Ruskin to bring in certain considerations of human values in the 
various mechanisms used by this system, such as the price mechanism, the working of demand 
and supply, and the function of the middle men, all go to prove that the ultimate aim is 
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efficiency of material wealth production. The race favours the fleetest; the back numbers get 
nothing out of such an economy. Sarvodaya, as the name indicates, should be the refuge of 
the weakest and the downtrodden. Therefore, it calls for consideration, sympathy and love 
from the stronger members of society towards the less fortunate. 

Life is Wealth: This being so, in a Sarvodaya economy we would emphasise the human 
values in prices and costs rather than use them as guides in material production. John Ruskin 
proclaimed “Life is Wealth”, while our economists will say, “Material production is wealth”! The 
characteristic of the capitalistic economy is the self-gratification of indulgence and the pride 
of possession, while the uniqueness of Sarvodaya lies in the doubling of joys by sharing our 
good things with others, and halving our sorrows with the sympathy of our neighbours. This, 
of course, will mean a revolutionary outlook in economics. Are we prepared to change our 
approach towards material goods to strengthen our ties with our fellowmen? Unless this 
fundamental change 1s brought about by our changed attitude, it appears to me there will be no 
possibility of introducing any safety in the formidable situation that is now facing us with the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons. It seems Sarvodaya, with its sharing of life, is the only 
solution to material self-seeking with the consequent destruction of civilization. May we have 
the strength to meet the situation bravely! 

Therefore, what is wanted today is this spirit of Sharing as the basis of our daily life, not 
ostentation and competition. Will we choose the violent way and court extinction, or the non- 
violent way and choose Life and Peace? 


9 
KHADI IN OUR LIFE 


(From: “Swaraj for the Masses”) 


For nearly three decades Gandhyji has been preaching Khadi. Thousands of our national 
workers have taken to wearing hand-spun and harid-woven cloth as a result. But few of them 
realise the full implications of this symbolic apparel. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in one of his 
oratorical flourishes once called Khadi “the livery of freedom.” Others look upon the wearing 
of Khadi as a matter of discipline. But how many realise Khadi is a way of life, which aims to 
make our practical everyday relationship with our fellow-men conform to the ideals of non- 
violence and truth, and that this is the basis of its programme? 

Khadi is not merely the wearing of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. Khadi stands for an 
economic order based on self-sufficiency and co-operation, wherein production is for use or 
consumption and not for exchange. This is in contrast to the present economic order, which is 
based on competitive production for exchange. The rules and regulations as well as the principles 
governing co-operative life greatly differ from those that regulate competitive life. The competitive 
order, when pushed to its logical end, brings us to the jungle law of the survival of the fittest 
and the weakest to the wall. But under co-operation, if anything, the weak get greater care and 
consideration; and the satisfaction of our primary needs 1s given priority over production for 
exchange. Trade takes place only in surplus goods and not in those which supply the necessaries 
of our existence. Co-operation ultimately leads to he and peace in society, while competition 
spells hatred, jealousy and strife. 
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Hence, if we appreciate properly the place of Khadi in our life, we should extend it to 
include all goods produced by our own efforts for our own consumption. In such an order, 
importation or buying of articles produced by competitive organisations would be avoided, and 
encouragement of production by mutual co-operation and understanding will be the order of 
the day. Our Congressmen and public-spirited citizens, who are wedded to Khadi, will therefore 
support village industries, and will not be guided purely by money considerations and prices. 
The price mechanism is a distinctive device of the competitive economy. 

In a household, when the mother prepares food for her child, she does not take money 
values into consideration. She delights in her service as a labour of love, not as an imposed 
duty. She lives and moves and has her being in the happiness of her child. She finds her 
satisfaction in attending to the needs of those who are helpless and dependent on her. 

The guiding factors, in a social order governed by the ideals of Khadi, are our cultural 
traditions, the equitable distribution of goods and other such considerations, which bring us 
into closer relationship with our fellow-men. These will be determined by the actual needs and 
not by the idea of creating and accumulating wealth. If there is land available, it will be utilized 
first for producing the food needed by the community and not for growing tobacco, long- 
staple cotton and such other raw materials for mills, which may bring in more money. When 
land is diverted from food to raw materials for the sake of the return the owner gets, society 
suffers from maladjustment of its economic organisation. 

The message of Khadi, therefore, includes producing enough food to supply all our needs 
by our own efforts, looking after those in need of help, and bringing about human relationships 
based on non-violence and truth; not only with our immediate neighbours but also with our 
neighbouring nations. 


10 
THE COW ECONOMY 


(GUP, Oct. 1947. Also in: “Swaraj for the Masses,” “Our Food Problem,”and 
“The Cow in our Economy.”) 


There 1s a great deal of talk today about protecting the cow from the slaughter house. It is 
good that people are becoming conscious of the great evil that indiscriminate slaughter of 
cattle has brought on our country. On a purely short-sighted view, the need for milk in a 
vegetarian country like ours makes us give a premier place to the cow as a feeder of the 
nation. Apart from this, she also provides the bullock, which is the motive power with which 
the farmer cultivates the land. The importance of this aspect of the question has been fully 
recognised by attributing sanctity to the cow, and raising cow protection to the level of a 
religious obligation. However, because of fanaticism, zeal on the one side has created cussedness 
on the other, and we often find conflict between different sections of the population about 
cow slaughter. Therefore, it now becomes necessary to ascertain exactly the place of the cow 
in India and give it a national recognition and status. 

With an artisan the tool he uses becomes almost an object of worship. In fact, in India we 
have a definite festival, ‘Sastra Pooja’, devoted to this ceremony. Man has thus acknowledged 
his economic dependence on the means of production. Just as an artisan depends on his tools, 
the farmer depends on the cow; and if we extend the economic sphere, we may say that the 
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cow, being the means of producing food, becomes the centre of the economic organisation of 
man, especially in an agricultural country like India. 

Apart from this aspect, when we look upon the cow as the producer of the bullock, her 
importance is enhanced. She now becomes the pivot of our economy. We may call our economic 
organisation, where the cow contributes motive power, transport, food production, etc., a 
‘cow-centred economy’, in the same manner as England and other European countries had, 
not so long ago, horse-centred economies. 

During the last century England drifted from a horse-centred economy to a coal-centred 
economy and from a coal-centred economy she is fast moving to an oil-centred economy. It is 
very important to mark these stages as the fate of the world itself depends on the source from 
which we obtain our power. 

In the cow- and horse-centred economies we have unlimited sources, for we could breed as 
many bullocks and horses as we needed; and there being no restriction on the amount available, 
it does not arouse anybody’s greed or envy. But coal and petrol, being limited in their supply 
and quantity, the use of such sources of power leads to friction amongst nations as the sources 
of supply dry up. It is now well recognised that these global wars are in no small measure due 
to different nations seeking to get control over oil fields. Hence the coal and oil economies lead 
to conflict amongst nations. Unlike them the cow and horse economies are comparatively 
peaceful economies. Therefore, in a wider sense we may say that when we break up a cow- 
centred economy we are really causing cow slaughter; in other words when our actions are 
inimical to the existence of the cow-centred economy, we are not on the side of the protectors 
of the cow. For example, when we use coal and oil as our sources of motive power we are 
really banishing the cow from our economy. When we are making asphalted roads, which are 
not in the interest of animal traction, we are also guilty of breaking up the cow-centred 
organisation. This aspect of the question is much more vital to us than the mere slaughter of 
the four-legged and two-horned animal. 

We wonder how many of our friends who abhor cow slaughter have their hands clean of 
bovine blood according to this higher interpretation of cow protection. The ‘Cow’, like Khadi, 
is symbolic of a way of life. ‘Cow slaughter’, therefore, would signify making impossible that 
way of life. We hope that those who stand for cow protection will realise the extensiveness of 
the cause which they champion, and will wholeheartedly support this wider application of the 
principle. 


11 


CONSUMER’S DUTY 
(GUP, April 1946. In KMT and in: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Our national culture and tradition enjoins on the spender to so direct his purchases as to 
advance the cause of art, literature and craftsmanship. In the ancient days, no doubt, princes 
and wealthy men spent freely and lavishly; but their extravagance did not impoverish the 
country as it contributed to the wider distribution of wealth. Their palaces were built by skilled 
labour with bricks or locally available stone. The internal decorations were carried out by 
artists of repute. The members of the family were clothed in the best of fabrics the local 
artisans could design. Everything was made to specifications. Such furniture as they had was 
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beautifully carved with special designs. The pictures on the walls and the mural paintings were 
works of art executed by renowned artists. They used conveyances built by local carriage 
builders out of materials at hand and fashioned to suit individual tastes. All their food material, 
however rich, was of local origin. Every rich man’s establishment was a home of employment 
for many an artisan and craftsman and the centre of culture. 

Today the position is different. One who steps into a wealthy man’s house in Bombay, for 
instance, would find that the house itself is built of cement concrete in a standard pattern and 
equipped with laminated wood furniture made of veneers and plywood tables with plate-glass 
tops. His bathrooms will be fitted with sanitary equipment imported from London. He will be 
using an American or British car run on imported petrol. He may be using fashionable silks 
from Belgium or France for clothes and curtains. The pictures on the walls will be copies of 
paintings at the Louvre in Paris or the picture galleries of London. Even his table will be laid 
with imported foodstuffs like corn flakes, rolled oats, shredded wheat, etc. from the US.A., 
jams and preserves from Australia, fruits from California, and so on. Very little of his budget 
will be spent on things that are made locally. Such a mode of living helps the foreigner more 
than our own countrymen. If the spender receives his income from the people of the land and 
spends it in the above manner, he impoverishes the country and 1s a veritable parasite. 

Unfortunately, this type of spending 1s on the increase, what with the philosophy of indulgence 
preached by the interested foreigner, who sets the fashion in acquiring a multiplicity of wants 
and supplies such wants. 

Even where a certain amount of patriotism has permeated through and influenced the 
consumer to patronise Swadeshi, such Swadesh articles are invariably cheap mull manufactures. 
Erecting these mills and buying machinery for them leads to sending our wealth abroad. Then 
when consumers buy goods manufactured by these Indian mills, the profits etc. go to that class 
of mill owners whose personal expenditure we have described above and which only draws 
away the wealth of our country to foreign lands through consumption goods. In this manner 
we are impoverishing the country even when we buy Swadeshi mill goods. 

The only way to increase the wealth of the country 1s to use articles locally made by cottagers 
and villagers who use little or no machinery. This will help to distribute wealth amongst the 
masses, and incidentally the foreigners will have no incentive to stay in our country, and will 
naturally quit India without the use of violence to expel them. Thus by careful and discriminate 
buying consumers can help to bring Swaraj, but it calls for the exercise of considerable self- 
discipline and self-control. Shall we rise to the occasion or be forever under the foreign yoke? 


12 
PUBLIC CONVEYANCES 


(GUP, Feb. 1948. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


A news item states that the Madras government desires to ban rickshaw pulling on 
humanitarian grounds. We have come to such straits that man has had to compete with the 
beasts of burden to eke out a living. We hope the other provinces will follow suit. 

Local transport is one of the occupations that should be open to the masses. Replacing 
tongas and jutkas by buses is a bad economy. Tonga building is a flourishing industry in Lahore, 
Peshawar and many such cities. Every bit of the money spent on these circulates in the country 
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bringing food and clothing to thousands of homes. Similarly maintenance of horses also helps 
to bring employment to thousands of persons including women and children. The running of 
buses, on the other hand, exports employment abroad. Lakhs of rupees are spent on the 
vehicles, the fuel and accessories, and only a few drivers and cleaners find occupation. Petrol 
being a commodity in demand internationally, it forms the main bone of contention between 
nations, and forms the focal point of global wars. Hence, we would do well to sit and take note 
before we plunge headlong into mechanised means of transport. 

Even in this short time a great many transport services have developed into monopolies. 


This is a danger we have to be constantly on the watch for, otherwise our remedy will be worse 
than the disease. | 


13 


MARKETING 
(GUP, August 1947. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


The Marketing Departments organised by the government have shown no solicitude for 
the real welfare of the people. Even organisations run by Christians have shown a lack of 
grasp of the fundamental principles that should govern such economic devices. 

Marketing is the means of exchanging production. In the process of marketing if the 
values fall, the device is defective and may even be harmful. In judging such values, moncy 
cannot form the criterion. Especially in necessities, values can only be judged by the purpose 
an article serves. If a farmer has cows and produces good milk, the value of that milk is the 
nutrition it is capable of providing, which cannot be measured by money. If a marketing 
organisation is so designed as to draw out every drop of milk, perhaps even without leaving 
any for the calf or the children of the farmer, it is doing a great disservice to the community, 
however much of money it may put into the pockets of the farmer. An ounce of milk 1s an 
ounce of milk, whether it is consumed by the farmer’s child, or by the Governor of a province. 
Simply because the latter is able to pay more money, to deprive the calf or the farmer’s child 
of that nutrition is criminal. Here money is used to confuse values and we have to beware. In 
many places, famines and deficits have been caused by such mixing up of values. In such 
instances it will be a national service to disband the marketing organisations. 

Properly used, marketing departments should be valves to retain nutrition for the producer 
and his neighbours, and help in the exchange of any surplus for other values that satisfy felt 
wants without being overweighed by money considerations. 


14 
NATIONALISATION 


(GUP Dec. 1946. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


Since some little power has passed into the hands of popular ministries there has been a 
great deal of talk of ‘nationalising’ various industries and services. The discussions that have 
taken place reveal the fact that many are not clear in their minds as to the true objective of 
nationalisation. Here it is proposed to set out a few principles that should govern ‘nationalisation.’ 
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‘Nationalisation’ presupposes that real power rests with the people, 1¢., with the masses, 
There should be in the first place a wide foundation of experience in the management of our 
affairs. This has to be obtained by the villagers looking after their common needs through well 
organised panchayats. rom such experienced men the districts will draw their administrators 
and these will also supply the requirements of the province in regard to public men and 
legislators. Such well-based and properly conducted provincial administration will be able to 
keep under control the Central government and make it function in the interests of the villagers. 

When the government of the land is in the hands of such tried. patriots, who can be trusted 
to hold the interests of the millions as their first care, then alone can we claim to have a 
National government and ‘nationalisation’ will then ensure that the interests of the masses will 
be taken care of. 

In the absence of such a village based and controlled Central government, ‘nationalisation’ 
may lead to the greater exploitation of the ‘have nots’ by the ‘haves.’ 

For instance, there has been a lot of talk recently about ‘nationalising’ the Airways. These 
airways, at present, are not within the reach of the villagers. They do not need them nor are 
they likely to use them. As it is, at the present time, the ‘haves’ own them and use them. So 
government control now will mean the government will spend its money and thought in making 
the ‘Airways’ easily available to the ‘haves’, while other ‘haves’ will provide the service. Aerodromes 
may have to be constructed and various roads etc. provided. For this these private bodies 
would like to exploit the government resources and obtain their assistance under the plea of 
government control or ‘nationalisation.’ The funds available to the government should be 
earmarked for the provision of facilities for the masses and we cannot divert them for the 
betterment of Airways. Let private enterprises go on as they have done. Some ‘haves’ will 
exploit other ‘haves’, and later on, when a village based national government comes into existence, 
we shall have time enough to consider the ‘nationalisation’ of such services. 


15 
CONTROLS 


( From: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Speaking at the Convocation of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, the Hon. Sri C. 
Rajagopalachari® stated: “Life is now so developed and so complicated that I am fairly convinced 
that almost all controls will continue to exist in this world.” He added that “controls will not be 
a temporary, but a permanent affair.” To an ordinary mortal this seems a paradox. 

Though the war has been over for nearly two years war-time conditions still prevail in the 
country in regard to the necessaries of life. No doubt, the scarcity in commodities calls for 
regulation of some kind to ensure a certain measure of social justice. Rationing is still with us. 
Black-marketeering is rampant. Profiteering seems to be flourishing and government is still 
busy with controls. To an onlooker there seems to be something “rotten in the State of Denmark.” 
What that is, many people are not able to tell. 

The mechanism of price has at its mainspring the law of supply and demand. Therefore, any 


*° C. Rajagopalachari (1878-1972), popularly known as Rajaji, became the first Indian Governor General of India. A 
close associate of Gandhi, he was one of the leading lights of the Indian National Congress. 
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control of commodities and their prices must take the form of regulating the supply and 
demand. Rationing attempts to regulate the demand, but there is hardly any attempt to regulate 
supply. The present method adopted by government to control the prices is like setting the 
clock going by constantly turning the minute hand. What we ought to do is to set the mechanism 
in order and then the clock will work of itself. This artificial regulation of prices has been 
largely responsible for black-marketing. The prices have to be regulated automatically, not by a 
fiat of the government. Government has been playing King Canute trying to stop the rising 
tide of black market,and profiteering; but the method adopted has been a total failure. In fact, 
most of the dealers in commodities desire to have the controls on a permanent basis because 
they provide them the opportunity for black-marketing. Corruption in high places 1s also interested 
in perpetuating controls. It is high time these matters are set right by the popular ministries now 
functioning. 

If we wish to prevent black marketing and control the supply and demand tn the natural way, 
rationing will take care of the demand, but the supply will be regulated not merely by setting up 
the prices artificially, but by controlling the supply. Government can do this by stocking a fair 
amount of the articles that are sought to be controlled and holding them in reserve, to be sold 
at fixed, regulated prices in case the dealers in the market attempt to sell their articles at a higher 
price. Of course, government will not enter the market as a seller until the merchants themselves 
by their actions invite government to take drastic steps. The government stocks will be held in 
godowns merely as a standby, to ensure that the merchants do not advance the prices unduly. 
The moment the market prices tend to go up, the government godowns will be opened and the 
stock dumped on the market to bring down the prices. Government holdings need not be more 
than 10 to 15 percent of the entire stock required for them to be able to effectively influence the 
market. | 3 | 

This is not a novel measure. It has been tried out successfully in the working of the Bihar 
Central Relicf Committee under private agencies without the aid of law or other governmental 
sanctions, but basing our appeal purely on persuasion. Again, in finance, this is the method 
adopted by the Central Banks to regulate interest rates, which are but market prices for moncy. 
For some unknown reason government have not followed this well-tried remedy but have 
taken to the King Canute method of fixing prices arbitrarily, and by so doing is driving the 
commodities underground. It is not too late even now for government to change their policy 
and gradually decontrol the commodities as the market resumes normal conditions. We trust 
government will take immediate action to relieve the distress caused to the people by the 
present methods of control. 


16 
CONTROLS AND CONTROLS 


(1947. From: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Controls are the order of the day, but how many of the ‘controllers’ understand the principles 
underlying controls? Controls are being used indiscriminately and their very purpose frustrated. 
Where return on capital and profits are the objective of a business—as in centralized 
industries—price control checks accumulation of wealth and profiteering. On the other hand, 
in decentralized industries where the return the artisan gets is a wage, such price control will act 
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as an impediment to the distribution of wealth. The latter is harmful in a poor country like 
ours. 

Where certain articles are produced both by centralized methods and by decentralized, as 
in the case of cloth or oil, price controls should be applied to mill products but not to hand- 
made goods, if we are to follow the fundamental principles of public finance and abstain from 
hampering the much desired distribution of wealth. 

Many provincial governments are killing village industries by their indiscriminate use of 
price controls. Practically, they have brought ghani oil-pressing to the brink of ruin by their 
control of prices of oil seeds, ghani oil cakes and oils. Is it too much to ask our representative 
governments to remedy this state of affairs by an intelligent use of controls? 


17 
BEATING ABOUT THE BUSH 


(GUP, Oct. 1948. Also in; “Our Present Economic Situation.”) 


At long last the government is awakened to the fact of inflation and the need to control it. 
They have called for opinions from groups of economists, government officials, selected 
industrialists and bankers, well-known labour leaders, etc. The summaries of their reports 
published by the government run into 30 foolscap sheets, and one who reads it gets an impression 
that though there is agreement in certain fundamentals, there is a good deal of special pleading 
in the remedies suggested. These ‘remedies’ are very often merely their own schemes to better 
themselves under the guise of public service. Practically the whole thought seems to centre 
round large-scale production and industries connected with them. There is little or nothing 
mentioned about the main source of production, namely agriculture and village industries. Hence 
the schemes to increase production suggested in these reports are like playing Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. The basis of their suggestions scems to be an infinite faith in law 
promulgated by the legislatures, and not the human character. They remind one of King Canute 
commanding the waves away. Many statements are of the obvious like “Prices have to be 
reduced,” “Currency has to be withdrawn” etc. The resultant action taken by the government 
to reintroduce controls shows that the government is oblivious of the lessons our past experience 
had to teach. With the lack of character, which is obvious in both the seller and the consumer, 
to introduce controls will be to repeat the past. The essential factors in control should be the 
administrative machinery and the sense of citizenship of the merchants. When these are absent, 
as it has abundantly been proved, to bring in controls will be like handing over a flaming torch 
to a little child who is playing in a room full of wooden furniture and cloth upholstery. The use 
of the torch needs certain discipline and self control which can hardly be expected from a 
child, and it 1s folly to place instruments of destruction in hands which cannot be trusted. 


Survey 

A rapid reading of these reports brings out certain common features. 

Causes: Practically all are agreed that the present inflation is largely due to government 
budgetary deficits, its expansion of government departments, open market operations of the 
Reserve Bank of India in support of Government Securities and increase in note circulation. 
During the last one year the government expenses have gone up by nearly 60 crores. These are 
largely to be found in the Departments of Information and Broadcasting, External Affairs, 
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and Aviation and Road Building. Defence alone shows an increase of over 90 crores. The 
expansion in government departments, especially Foreign Affairs, seems to have no limit. The 
bankers state, “The present situation has arisen because of the shortage of the essential 
necessaries of life accentuated by large-scale smuggling from India into Pakistan, lack of a 
sense of responsibility on the part of workers, redistribution of purchasing power in favour 
of the farmer and the factory worker and its spasmodic impact on the limited supply of goods. 
Government expenditure has, during a period of decreasing real national income, been increasing 
rapidly and important sources of income have been lost for sentimental reasons. The 
simultaneous rise of prices of goods and fall in the prices of equities indicates the complexity 
of the situation and, relatively speaking, the subsidiary importance of monetary factors.” 

This quotation itself shows how ill-informed are even the bankers with regard to the purchasing 
power in the hands of the farmers. They state elsewhere, “Most of the surplus purchasing power 
is now in the hands of the farmers and workers.” Again their lack of social sense is disclosed in 
their ignoring ‘Prohibition’ as an essential nation building activity. They have no use for such 
‘sentimental’ reforms. | | 

More realistically, Prof. Ranga states that the present inflation is not due so much to the higher 
prices of food grains as to: 

i. The abnormal prices charged for manufactured goods. 

i. The abnormal prices charged for services rendered by the commercial and professional 

section of the population. 

ii. Unlimited bank credit and consequent speculation. 

iv. Growing note circulation. 

Vv. Standstll production of all essential industrial activities.” 

We would add to the above list under subheading (u) High salaries paid to government 
servants. 

From all of this it would appear that the greatest culprit in causing inflation is the government 
itself, but in the remedies suggested they wish to ignore this fact. If these causes are granted, 
the necessary remedies are obvious. 

Remedy: By most of the groups vigorous arguments have been advanced that government 
should curtail its expenses, fearless retrenchment should be carried out, and drastic reduction 
in staff made. The industrialists have suggested that the government development expenditure 
should be largely on short-term schemes. This would imply that instead of going in for expenses 
of the astronomic category on developmental schemes, such as the Damodar Valley and Kosi 
control, they should rather go in for minor irrigation works and anti-erosion projects. It is also 
suggested that such postponable expenditures should not be spent. The economists suggest a 
surcharge on incomes over Rs. 5000, an increase of 25 percent on business profits tax and 
upgrading of the super tax. They also suggest “small-scale and cottage industries have a special 
role in the present emergency and should be fully developed with a view to mitigate the 
essential shortages.” They touch upon increasing agricultural production. Here we may add 
that such increase should be in foodstuffs and raw materials for prime necessities. 

Shri Jai Prakash Narayan has also submitted a note. In it he suggests that “both import and 
export trade should be made State monopoly managed on a commercial—not departmental— 
basis”....“import of luxury goods including luxury cars and of unnecessary article should be 
stopped.” He goes on to add, “Agriculture should receive far more attention of the Centre 
than it is getting today; village panchayats should be formed and through them a production 
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drive should be launched. The production potenual of villages should be assessed by them, 
and their requirements in terms of manure, bullocks, tractors, other crushers, unplements, 
wells, small irrigation schemes, charkhas, looms, oil crushers, dairy requirements, etc. should be 
determined, and met under government iniuative through co-operatives with a view to reducing 
the cost of production.” He also suggests that “import of food grains should be stopped or 
discouraged as far as possible.” 


Observations 

Many state there is a scarcity of consumer goods, but they forget that this 1s an all-world 
malady to which we are no exception. The improvement of the situation hes in producing 
consumer goods by methods which will bring in quick results. At the present time capital goods 
are not available and, therefore, even as a matter of exigency, we have to turn to cottage industries. 
Unfortunately, a great many of those in charge cannot think in terms of organisations others 
than the mammoth ones. If, as a measure of dealing with inflation, ight dawned on the powers 
that be, and village and cottage industries are harnessed to meet this need, it will be a boon to 
the masses of the people in our country. 

Some of the advisers counsel dropping of the prohibition scheme. This shows what values 
people place on building up a society. We cannot afford to ignore social values. In an emergency 
the need for it is all the greater. We can afford to do without a great many things, but we cannot 
afford to send some of our fellow beings into the gutters under the plea of monetary needs. 
Nation building activities should be safeguarded from the financial enthusiasts. 

We are surprised that even a leading labour leader should make the misstatement that at the 
present time “rural indebtedness has been practically wiped out releasing additional purchasing 
power to the rural population.” The labour leader forgets that whatever the increased agricultural 
prices may have meant to the few surplus producers, it has not brought relief to the bulk of the 
agriculturists in the deficit economy. Though agricultural prices had gone up, those of 
manufactured articles have also risen and, therefore, the apparent advantage has proved to be 
more of a handicap. 

The Financial Adviser, Dr. PJ. Thomas, while strongly recommending retrenchment in the 
government staff, curiously enough equally strongly recommends an expansion of his own 
department! This appears to be the way most of the counsellors have been working. The 
industrialists take this opportunity to ask for safeguarding them with labour legislation. They 
want to introduce third shifts, they plead for supplies of coal and raw materials. They expect to 
get special depreciation allowances and relief from income tax. They wish the government will 
not make any statements to shake the confidence of the industrialists and want the government 
to re-enunciate its industrial policy! Thus all the counsellors seem to have gone to the government 
to plead their own case. The government itself seems to be obsessed with what Shri Jai Prakash 
Narayan calls the Tennessee Valley Authority mentality, and are not willing to let go their grip of 


power, which makes them jealous to expand their departments and incur expenditures without 
counting the cost. 


Suggestions 
As we have already indicated, development of character and discipline is the first prerequisite. 
In this the government itself should set the example, and turning the light inwards, should set 
its own house in order. Princely salaries to members of government, ministers of provinces 
and other high dignitaries should all be scaled down ruthlessly to be in consonance with the 
economic status of the common, half-starved citizen. Unless it does this, it will have no grounds 
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to ask others to help in its effort of setting up the economic structure of the country on a 
sound basis. The moral appeal given by an example is much greater than all the preaching from 
the housetops. In regard to currency, the suggestions made of withdrawing the money in 
circulation by issuing government paper, unless such funds were made available or ear-marked 
for specific purposes, such as agricultural development, will be a danger, if left in the hands of 
what has proved to be a spendthrift government. Here we may mention that notes in circulation 
have gone up several crores in the last few months. If our expenses are to be met by the 
printing press, no attempts at deflation will ever succeed. The sooner we bring the improvident | 
government to base its currency on valuable sccurities, such as gold and silver bullion, the 
better it will be for the country. It will increase the credit-worthiness of the government. 

Regarding production, as we have repeatedly stated, we agree that village and cottage 
industries should be stepped up and agriculture should be made to produce all that we need in 
the form of prime necessities. Foreign trade should be restricted to surpluses only, and the use 
of money should be confined to the exchange of commodities to comparatively distant places, 
while local exchange should take place, as far as possible, through multi-purpose co-operative 
societies on the basis of barter. Agricultural prices themselves should be fixed, not as a derivative 
from manufactured articles and indices worked up by a consideration of such prices, but they 
should be calculated independently on the basis of the effort and energy put into the production 
of such commodities. Unless this is done, the old slogan that “agriculture does not pay” will 
assert itself. 

Until our economic structure is firmly based on the activity of the common man in producing 
the needs of the general public, we shall always be in an unstable equilibrium like a cone 
balanced on its apex. It is tme that the government took stock not only of the financial morass 
in which it finds itself, but the greater mess in which the country has been led by lack of a well- 
defined and thought out economic policy. 


18 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFLATION 


(GUP, Nov. 1948. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


The government has formulated some plans for meeting the problem of ever soaring 
inflation. These plans are over weighted on the side of large-scale industries. When we take the 
production of agriculture and village industries, the output of large-scale industries 1s infinitesimal. 
Therefore, if we want to increase the production, even a slight improvement of agriculture 
and village industries will provide a great lever for banishing inflation. But this factor of 
production has been almost ignored. 

One has to remember that the large measure of this inflation 1s due to the spendthrift nature 
of this government, which in itself is an outcome of a fallin a sense of values in the income and 
expenditure on governmental affairs. The remedy for this cause of inflation would be to increase 
the value of money, while reducing the quantity that gets into any particular hands. For instance, 
a man with Rs. 10 in his hands has a certain value for his tenth rupee, while another with one 
lakh at his disposal would have comparatively little or no value for his last rupee. To mect this 
difference in the unitary value of the margin, it is necessary to cut down the funds available to 
any government department. The simple way of doing this 1s to decentralize both the revenue 
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collection and dispersal of expenditures. We have to develop a system of local administration, 
which will resuscitate the ancient methods of village republics. Until this is done, fighting 
inflation will be merely dealing with symptoms and not the disease. 

Similarly, the use of money must be restricted largely by introducing a certain amount of 
exchange in commodities via local transactions through the instrumentality of multi-purpose 
co-operative societies. 

These reforms under conditions prevailing today may lead to a certain amount of looseness 
in administration, but we have to face this problem so as to educate the villagers to shoulder 
responsibility. Centuries of foreign rule have brought us to the present state of a diminished 
sense of public duties. To build up this civic character of the people it may take some decades, 
but that is a period which has to be gone through before the people can be expected to take up 
the responsibilities of Swara/. 


a he 


PLANNING FOR INDIA 
(GUP, May 1945. Also in: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Various plans have been put before the public recently for the economic development of 
our country. Each one has its merits and shortcomings. None of them presumes to be a 
comprehensive blueprint and, therefore, it would not be fair to pick out particular points and 
criticize them. All that these plans claim is that they present a bird’s-eye view from a definite 
standpoint showing the directions in which steps should be taken to improve the lot of the 
people. Owing to lack of dependable information and reliable statistics, none of them can lay 
claim to infallibility. If we are out to find fault, no scheme can be immune from our onslaught. 
Even in plans prepared by experts, like the Bombay Plan,” there are glaring omissions of vital 
items like the development and exploitation of forests, river conservancy, especially the 
construction of navigable canals and water-ways, wrongly placed emphasis on foreign trade in 
raw materials, misconceived ideas of road transport, and so on. But these are open to discussion 
and modification and, therefore, not matters to quarrel about. | 

There is one point, however, on which everybody would have liked a clearer statement, and 
that is about the goal. While directing all their energies towards economic betterment, practically 
all these plans ignore the higher life of man; nothing is said of the destiny of the human race. 
Are we only aiming at a well-managed dairy standard of life? Proper food, drink, shelter, exercise 
and a good yield of milk! Is man to be placed on an equal footing with a well-cared for animal? 
Has man no personality that can be affected by economic activity? 

Besides, any detailed planning within a definite time limit will require coercion that will 
ultimately end in violence. The Gita says that attachment leads to anger. Any material-centred 
planning will require violence to implement it. Which is more desirable—a complex standard of 
life with many created wants supplied by a regimented labour force whipped up to a fever heat 


26 “A Brief Memorandum Outlining a Plan for Economic Development of India,“ popularly known as the Bombay Plan, 
was prepared under the leadership of industrialists G.D. Birla, |.R.D. Tata and P Thakurdas in two installments in 1944. 
This Plan called for state control of the economy, while also envisaging an alliance between foreign and Indian capital on 
a profit-making basis. 
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of activity, or a comparatively well-regulated simple life possessing all the necessities for the 
cultural development of man, produced under an economy of freedom? Russia and Germany 
experimented with the former type, and with what dire consequences! Shall India too go the 
way of Europe and of Japan? 

It cannot be over-emphasized that any plan for our country must be based on the fact of 
unlimited labour being available. This will naturally minimize the use of centralized methods 
of production, and such plans as we devise should centre round forms of production where 
labour plays the major part. Centralized forms of production will be labelled ‘POJSON’ and 
used sparingly, in minute well-regulated doses, for key industries, public utilities and national 
monopolies. In an economy of this nature, production will follow demand and consumption 
and will not be forced. Distribution will be part and parcel of the process of production and 
consumption, and will not call for further coercion to ensure distributive justice. 

When our plan is labour-centred, money will recede to its proper place as a means of exchange 
and will not dominate or colour the whole economic organisation, and we need not worry about 
‘created money’ and like problems. 

Much is made in several of the plans about increasing the per capita income. The guidance 
which the per capita income gives is very deceptive and undependable. ‘Though the per capita 
income is stated to be in the neighbourhood of Ks. 65 per annum, field labour hardly gets 2 or 
3 annas per day, which is often all that the family obtains. This will work out to barely Rs. 15 to 
20 per head. Even this is on the high side. 

Then there 1s the insistence on increase of production, particularly in the field of industry. 
The advice to follow a comparatively advanced country like England is pure propaganda. In one 
breath those who offer this advice will tell you that England is destined to be an industrialized 
country as it can produce better that way than our country. In the next breath they will boast of 
the higher yield per acre they obtain in England as compared to India. If agricultural production 
even under the stress of war conditions is higher in England, by their own logic does it not 
follow that England should concentrate on agriculture and India on iron and steel? This type 
of specious reasoning has to give way to a rational allocation of production. All supplies of 
necessities must be local, if we would minimize the chances of war. World trade must be in 
surpluses and luxuries. Money cost 1s not the only determining factor in these matters. 

Many seem to labour under the belief that this is the first time that planning 1s contemplated 
for and by India. Planning, however, is not new to India at all. It may be that product-centred 
planning was brought to the forefront by Russia, Germany and the U.S.A. But personality- 
centred planning is as old as the Hindu civilization itself. The Varnashram Dharma 1s a form of 
cultural planning far more advanced than material-based planning. 

There is in some quarters much curiosity about the ideas of planning entertained by Gandhiji. 
Those desirous of getting an insight into his mind on the subject cannot do better than to study 
the genesis, the structure and the methods of working of the national organisations, which are 
intended by him to attend to various aspects of the Constructive Programme he has placed 
before the nation. These bodies are the A.I.S.A., the A.I.V.L.A., the Basic education scheme ctc., 
which virtually represent Gandhiji’s plan in action. They ultimately aim at bettering the worker 
by enlisting the educative faculty of work in the development of human personality. Man does 
not live by bread alone. Very often man deteriorates when there is an over-emphasis on material 
production. Under the present political conditions in India, it has not been possible to tackle 
centralized industries under the guidance of Gandhiji. But his line of attack shows that it is not 
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necessary to cool our heels waiting for a National Government to come into being, We can 
proceed with such items as can be handled by private individuals and bodies, restricting our 
needs to the consumption of articles produced locally until such time when we shall be in the 
happy position of being able to supply all we require for a full and satisfactory life based, not 
on the exploitation of others, but on an environment conducive to human progress. 
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AHIMSAK PLANNING 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Of late, one has been hearing and reading of planning in every share of life, more especially 
in the economic world. People have come to realise that “free life” and /aissex faire are highways 
to world wars. Untrammelled competition in a world of men of varied calibre leads to the 
oppression of the weak by the strong, the suppression of rights by the aggressive, the elimination 
of moral values by the unscrupulous, and the exploitation of science and knowledge to wrong 
ends. To set these abnormalities right, resort had been had to planning, hoping thereby to 
restore order in this chaotic world. 

Material-centred Plan: Do we escape cruelty and violence under a planned economy? 
Turn towards Russia. In the history of the world has there been a parallel to the violence generated 
internally by the planned economy followed by Russia? What ts the sacrifice in human lives with 
which the set goals of economic production have been attained? What has been the part played 
by Siberia in getting rid of unwanted elements of society? What have the kulaks to say in regard 
to all this? How were the stupendous public works—the great canals, the huge dams, the 
marvellous electricity generating stations etc_—brought into existence? By the enforcement of 
regimented labour at below subsistence levels. Capital goods were heaped up at the cost of 
current consumption. They had set their hearts on the end and the means were adopted 
regardless of consequences. The result was violence at every turn. 

Sunilarly also the planned economies of Germany and Italy were launched by the use of 
unprecedented internal violence, curtailing of personal rights, civil libertics, freedom of thought 
and action. Ultumately the world was plunged into the barbaric World War II. Are we prepared 
to take our lessons from this or are we going to follow suit? 

Any planning, where the ends are fixed and attainment of the goal is restricted by time 
limits, is bound to end in violence in the same way. Material-centred planning, in spite of all 
altruistic professions will ultimately land us in bloodshed. Planning of this nature calls for 
centralized control with often the machinery of centralized methods of production. We may 
succeed in obtaining a glut of material goods, but the human aspect of existence will have to be 
set aside. Violence is the very essence of centralized production. When the raw materials for a 
production unit located at a point have to be brought in from the four corners of the earth, it is 
necessary to control transport, safeguard ocean lines, keep open markets for finished articles 
and educate the consuming public. All this needs violence of various types. Material planning 
and violence are inseparable. 

Human-centred Plan: Then is there no way of planning without tears? Yes. There is. But 
that 1s not centred round material production but round human personality. The economic 
sphere does not dominate the whole of human existence. It is to be taken as one little part— 
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nay a minor part of life. It is a means to make the higher life of man possible. Man’s life as a 
whole has to be planned. Such planning of life can be ahimsak. 

The whole Hindu civilization was based on a crude form of such human-centred planning. 
We have the seeds of it in the Varnashrama Dharma. Vhe ancients recognised that society consisted 
of various types of individuals—parasitic, predatory, enterprising, gregarious and altruistic. 
Planning consisted in allocating specific duties to each and assigning a definite place in society 
for each. If a person of one type is allowed to perform the function of another, violence was at 
once generated. For instance, the very nature of the parasitic type is to destroy for its own use 
whatever it comes up against. Hindu polity put them out of the pale of society. ‘hey became 
mlechhas and untouchables. But this segregation was hardly the way to solve the difficulty. 

In modern politics we find the parasitic type working out imperialisms of various kinds. The 
real solution is not in segregation, but in directing their activity in such a way as will keep them 
away from contact with society. Thet parasitic propensities must be turned to account and not 
merely thrown away. Instead of letting their activities fruition inside society, they should be 
brought up against insentient things. For instance, Churchill by nature belongs to this group. He 
entered politics and became a pillar of umperialism. If in his childhood his parasitic nature had 
been detected, he should have been made a sculptor. Then the destructive tendency would have 
been channelled against marble instead of against human beings. By chipping off marble and 
destroying its natural crude form he would have created beauty. His destruction would then 
have become creation. That is proper planning. Each person’s tendencies should be studied in 
childhood and his avocation should be selected accordingly. Once a person has been properly 
placed, we need not worry about his economic production. It will take care of itself. A child 
with a predatory nature, if made into a hydro-electric engineer, his predatory tendency will 
obtain for the benefit of society the power of water now running waste. Instead of being so 
trained, if he is allowed to become a financier or trader, he will end up by being a black- 
marketeer or corrupt government servant. 

For such human-centred planning what is essential is a proper system of early education, 
where the natural aptitudes of the child will be studied by carefully trained teachers, who will 
channel the life and work of each child coming under their influence. This throws a great 
responsibility on the school teachers. They along with the parents are the makers of the succeeding 
generations. Naturally, therefore, they have to be equal to the task set before them. 

Basic Education: The Wardha Scheme of Basic Education is a system suited to carry out 
this function. Starting with the training of woman and teachers, the programme of constructive 
work running through the economic life by way of the Charkha Sangh and Gram Udyog 
Sangh envisage such a planned economy, where violence will not have to be the cornerstone of 
human existence. We have to be wary. Any plan that gives priority to production of material 
goods will sooner or later land us in bloodshed. We have to keep our eyes not on the material 
side of life, but on all that makes human life worth living—the development of human 
personality. This is where man differs from brute beasts. And the moment we lose sight of the 
higher values that should guide our actions we descend to the brute level. \We need to be ever 
vigilant on the watch tower. There are always pitfalls which will divert us easily from our main 
course. World security cannot be guaranteed by the concerted action of any number of big or 
small powers. It can only come with the development of the individual. It may be a slow 
process, but is it not worth striving after? 
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OUT OF ONE’S ELEMENT 
(GUP, Sep. 1939. Also in KMT.) 


(The National Planning Committee was formed in 1938 by Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the then President of the Indian 
National Congress, with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as Chairman. Kumarappa was invited to join this Committee by Nehru in 
1938, but was extremely reluctant to do so considering the nature of its members. On Gandhi's persuasion he joined, but 
under the condition that he would resign when it became very clear that his presence was not serving any purpose, and this 
is what happened within a few months!) 


A seat was provided for me on the National Planning Committee, not in my personal capacity, 
but as a representative of the ideal underlying the Village Industries Association. I have now 
vacated that seat and I owe it to those, who hold to that ideal as an article of faith, to explain my 
action and the reason why I felt like a fish out of water in that Committee, and so had to get out 
for the sake of my very existence. 

As the space at my disposal is limited, I cannot deal here with the legal, political and 
constitutional differences, but shall merely content myself with referring those who are interested 
in these to the Congress Bulletin No. 3 of 1939, in which the correspondence between the 
President and myself has been published. In this note we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the economic aspect only. 

According to the conception of the economic organisation on which our Association is 
based, the villager is taken as the centre around whom the universe revolves. What contributes 
to his welfare is primary, and everything else is secondary. Whatever the merits of a plan may be, 
if it fails to give employment and thereby direct a due share of the wealth produced towards the 
villager, it will stand condemned. The result or end of economic activity 1s wealth production 
for consumption by the producers. Wealth is usually produced by the intelligent use of the 
means of production and the application or employment of human talent or power. Planning, 
in the first instance, consists in the rational coordination of these three factors. We may express 
this mathematically thus: W=E+M; where W stands for wealth, E for employment of human 
talent, and M for means in the shape of tools, equipment or capital. 

In this equation, keeping W constant, if M is large, E will have to be small and we versa, that 
is E and M vary inversely. Therefore, in planning, our first step will have to be the ascertaining 
of the availability of E and M. 

In Great Britain, at the time of the Industrial Revolution, when capitalism was ‘planned’ 
without a fanfare of trumpets there was a glut of M due to fortuitous circumstances, such as the 
loot from India. Therefore the system evolved used more capital and less labour. In the New 
World, on the other hand, there was a scarcity of E as the people were few, so they had to 
increase the only factor capable of increase, i.e., M by borrowing capital. 

So we see that in the cases of both Great Britain and the United States of America the 
unconscious planning resulted in capitalism in the former case, due to capital being large, and 
in the latter case, labour being scarce. We cannot adopt their methods without scrutinising the 
factors available to us. When we look around our country we find E in abundance while M is 
very scarce and, therefore, if our planning is to be effective, we have to lay our foundation stone 
on labour and not on capital. My experience of over seven months on the Planning Committee 
convinced me that hardly any one appreciated this all important factor. 

Again, the function of large-scale industry was not clearly understood. Most people seemed 
to think that all would be well as long as we produced large quantities of standardised goods. 
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They could not see that the method of large-scale production can only be employed as a 
handmaiden of the cottage and village industries, the former supplying the basic necds of the 
latter on a service basis. Again, if we use mathematical symbols, we may compare the economic 
relationship between these two methods of production to that between the State and the Citizen 
in the political or social sphere as: 

Centralized: Decentralized :: State: Citizen 

Properly conceived, the state should serve the citizen. The citizen may work for his profit 
but not so the state. Similarly, the decentralized units may work for profit but not so the centralized 
units. Just as the state cannot be allowed to compete with the citizen, so also the centralized 
industries should not be allowed to enter the field of production of decentralized industries. If 
this line of demarcation is not kept clearly in view it will spell disaster. 

The Planning Committee has proceeded to form sub-committees vertically, i.e., emphasizing 
the functions and thus making them into separate industries, e.g. Banking, Insurance etc., which 
is the way of capitalism. The other way would have been to take the industries horizontally, 
study the processes and apply functional aid at suitable points. Taking for instance, the textile 
industry, they would have arranged for the buying of cotton instead of financing the cotton 
buyer, and they would sell the goods, instead of arranging markets. The plan of work of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association is a good example of a horizontal system of planning, while a 
spinning mull is an example of vertical planning. There can be no compromise between these 
two methods. 

I fear that if we proceed to plan without a keen appreciation of the two foregoing factors, 
we shall only be substituting brown capitalism for the white variety we are so familiar with. Who 
shall say whether our second state will not be worse than the first? 
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PLANS OR PROJECTS? 
(GUP, Aug. 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


(The First Five-Year Plan was presented by Nehru to Parliament in December 1951. Kumarappa’s sharp critique in this 
and the next article is of the Draft Plan and its orientation.) 


The Planning Commission, appointed by the Central government, has submitted a “Draft 
Five-Year Plan” to elicit public opinion before finalising it. In the next chapter we are offering 
our remarks on the document. 3 

At the meeting of the Advisory Board of the Planning Commission, held in the last week of 
July, the Vice Chairman took good deal of pains to explain that this plan was no plan! He told 
the Board all that the document set out to do was to fit into a present set-up a little better 
method to achieve results. They did not pretend to revolutionise society, or put forward standards 
of value to alter our comfortable way of life, at least for the top few. 

A cursory glance at the document will immediately prove the validity of this claim. Here is 
no plan at all. The volume placed before us is a series of different projects, some admittedly 
capitalistic or even blatantly imperialistic, some socialistic with an apology, some with pretensions 
of being Gandhian and some bordering on the communistic. There is no unity of thought or 
ideals running consistently through. There are ample signs that each project has yielded to 
some pressure at various points. Even the resources available have not been appraised 
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satisfactorily. It is an amazing piece of work disclosing variegated types of stresses and strains 
brought to bear on the members of the Commission at different times from multifarious 
quarters. 

Any plan, which sets out to give a lead to the nation, must have a definite goal based on a 
view of life, be it material, moral, social or spiritual. In the absence of any such underlying 
thought we cannot ever hope to obtain the enthusiastic co-operation of the people, which 1s 
absolutely essential to implement the plan. All the efforts that have gone into the making of this 
plan would go in vain if immediate steps are not taken to set right this lack of a purpose in life. 
We understand that this ‘Plan’ will be placed before the Parliament prior to being finalised. We 
do hope that this basic lack of purpose will be set right and the whole plan turned 1n to secure 
something useful and inspiring. As it stands it is neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring. 
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~ SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PLAN 
(GUP, Aug. 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People”.) 


We offer the following comments on the Draft Outline ‘Five-Year Plan’ of the Planning 
Commission, which has been published for gathering public opinion. 

Agriculture: The agricultural sector should be divided into two parts: one dealing with the 
production of mill raw materials such as long-staple cotton, jute, tobacco and sugarcane, and 
the other section dealing with the production of food material. Even the expenditure indicated 
in the schedule does not give any idea as to the amount of finances which go to help these mills 
as against finance available for strictly pure agriculture. It should be remembered that the help 
rendered in research, connected with production of raw material for mills is, in a way, an 
unseen subsidy to the mills. No account is taken of this help which is hidden away from public 
notice. Nevertheless, it is real help and to that extent pure agriculture connected with food 
production 1s deprived of governmental help. Similarly, a good deal of the expenditure on 
communications, power, housing etc. are indirect aids to big business, and they do not appear 
on the surface. 

No notice has been taken of the depredations caused by wild animals. This is a serious 
handicap of the farmers. Monkeys, Nilgai and wild pigs cause a tremendous loss to food 
production. No plan can be complete without suggesting ways and means of dealing with this 
problem. 

It has been suggested that the village councils may be made responsible for crop planning. It 
is not clear what will be the sanction to enable them to implement the plan. There will always be 
vested interests that may not be controllable. Some farmers would want to take to commercial 
crops, which do not come under procurement, and which will be better paying propositions. It 
scems to us there must be some guiding principle, which should make it possible to lay down a 
definite rule; for instance, if we aim at regional self-sufficiency, it should be possible to arrive at 
what crops are needed for the locality, and distribute that production amongst farmers rateably. 

Any surplus should be an ascertained surplus before the procurement officers can lay claim 
to it. Before arriving at a surplus, it will be necessary to allow for at least one year’s reserve of 
food grain. At the present state of affairs, this may appear rather high. But unless we make 
such a definite provision it would never be possible to ward off famines. 
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Land utilization must take into consideration certain priorities. Production for export should 
stand down yielding place to local needs. Similarly, when the needed gurand sugar can be produced 
from palm trees, there should be no sugarcane cultivated on good soil. Even at the present time, 
there 1s a case for transferring sugarcane crops from U.P. and Bihar on the question of efficiency. 
The sugar industry has become the spoilt child of the government. If rationalisation is to be 
applied to agriculture, this industry will have to be dealt with strictly on its merits. Sugar is not a 
poor man’s food, and sugar that is taken in tea and such drinks 1s not fully assimilated and it is, 
therefore, a national waste. This tea drinking habit has created a demand for sugar. In the interests 
of the national economy many such questions will have to be dealt with from a wholly detached 
point of view. 

As regards procurement, it must be accompanied by certain conditions: — (1) Receiving of 
revenue in kind. (2) The farmers should obtain the value of the grain taken in consumer goods. 
Otherwise, the government takes the grain at its own fixed prices and leaves the farmer 1n the 
lurch to fend for himself in the black market, which lands him in a loss. 

It is not clear what will be the incentive for the farmers to produce food crops, when they are 
all the tme attracted by commercial crops which pay heavy dividends. 

The Draft Plan does not harness the military towards food production during their off-duty 
periods. In India, our agricultural seasons are mainly limited to certain months and during those 
months the men of the forces, who largely come from agricultural families, can be made to 
produce their requirements. To some extent this is being done even now, but it requires 
intensification. Incidentally, this will lessen the government’s military budget, and if the forces 
are stationed at remote places and the army equipment is used to bring marginal land under 
cultivation, it will also help in the production of more food. 

Landless Labour: A considerable amount of thought and space has been devoted to the 
question of industrial labour, which is barely one-tenth the strength of landless labour. 
Comparatively, landless labour has received hardly any help from the public, and there is all the 
more reason that its problems should receive much greater attention. Some of the agricultural 
labourers still live under near-slave conditions, and their housing is very insecure. 

Irrigation: While grandiose schemes have been put forward for raising big dams and river 
control, hardly anything has been suggested to meet the ever present problem of soil erosion, 
top-soil washing off, and other local problems connected with wasting of our land resources. 
Though each item is small, yet the aggregate will be bigger than all the big schemes put together. 
There should be innumerable schemes for bunding /a//as and hill streams at short intervals. This 
will not only break the speed of the current but will also gather the silt at short intervals and 
conserve water and raise the water level. The plan has not taken into consideration the effect of 
spending large amounts on the different schemes, which will be unproductive for a long time. 
These huge expenditures, without corresponding productions, will intensify inflation and create 
maldistribution of wealth. 

Transport: An elaborate scheme for laying down roads has been provided. But it would be 
interesting to note whom these roads benefit. The hard metal road is a menace to the unshod 
bullock. If the motorist needs that road, it should be provided for out of funds collected from 
the motorists. Besides, for a distance of about four furlongs on either side of the village, the 
roads should be tarred or provided with some other hard surface to keep down the dust, and 
the expensive surfacing should also be met from the motorists’ fund. Where there are no such 
hard surface roads near the village, the speed limit must not exceed five miles an hour. One 
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would welcome such a speed limit also in small towns, which have not got such hard surface 
roads. Such rules, if made, should be strictly enforced in the interest of public health. As it has 
been already pointed out earlier, the road programmes are also heavily weighted in favour of 
big industry. 

Civil Aviation: Keen interest is evinced in the development of Civil Aviation. We must 
remember while we are opening up the country to international air-routes by providing elaborate 
aerodromes etc. there is also the lurking danger of foreign air attacks. There appear to be no 
adequate provisions against this danger. Of course, a defence plan may not be made public in a 
document of this kind, but this important factor should not be overlooked. While we make our 
schemes, it is necessary for us to keep in mind the resources available here. Aviation needs large 
supplies of petiol, which our country does not possess; therefore, an over-development of 
aviation may land us in great complications arid leave us in the lurch at the critical moment. 

Forests: The forest development has been influenced hitherto by a revenue policy. In future 
we should look upon forests as a service department. From this point of view, many things that 
have hitherto been done, and which were accepted as axiomatic will have to be reversed. It 1s 
necessary, in the interests of the public, that all timber that leaves the forest should be properly 
seasoned. There should be a well considered forest plan, which will take adequate notice of the 
minor forest products that form an important source of raw material for many industries of 
importance. 

Industries: As regards large-scale industries, private enterprises are given pracucally a blank 
cheque. Even foreign undertakings are welcome under this plan. ‘This is a dangerous policy. 
Once foreign vested interests get a footing into our country, it will be a superhuman task to get 
them out. The encouragement of foreign loans 1s opening the door wide to foreign imperialism 
to step in. Even the concession showu to foreign capital to enter into partnership with local 
effort is brimful of danger. It is stated that we are more or less well advanced in our supply of 
matches. It is evidently forgotten that a uion’s share of this trade is with Wimco, which is 
essentially a foreign monopoly using various financial means to strangle local effort. 

We should also view with dissatisfaction the support given by the government to promote 
fertilizer factories. The condition precedcut for using chemical manure is the availability of a 
large numver of land chemists, who will prescribe the proper dosage for every particular piece 
of land. Applying fertilizers without such precautions will land us in a tremendous catastrophe 
by ruining our soil. 

‘The Comnussion has soft-pedalled sugar, rice and vanaspatt mills. These are destroyers of 
food products. Ilence especially under preseut-day circumstances, one would have expected a 
strong condemnation and, if necessary, a banning of these mills. Considerations of health and 
nutrition would also have made thein advocate a different course. But evidently they were not 
prepared to face the vested inturests. All food and drug advertisements should be subject to 
approval and licensing. | 

In advocating cottage industuies, the Commission does not think it necessary to create any 
barriers on local impost. One would have necessarily argued the prevention of intrusion from 
outside. It will be necessary to husband the resources of the villagers also to enable them to 
spend such income as they have on local production, and they should be guarded from temptation 
from outside. A strong feeling uf the Swadeshi Spirit should be inculcated, if we desire to 
resuscitate village industries. 3 


The Commission rightly advocates an adequate purchase policy of the government to 
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patronise village production. One of the difficultics met with by the artisans arises out of 
auctioning of raw materials. For instance, reeds from river beds needed for mats are auctioned 
out by the government in consideration of a paltry revenue, leading ultimately to the death of 
the local mat industry and to the flourishing of the Japanese mat trade. Similarly, mud for the 
potter is often available froma lessee who makes a charge to supply the potter’s needs. This also 
is an obstruction in the way of potteries. Again petty taxes and octroi duties create impediments 
in the movement of goods. These kinds of obstructions in the way of cottage industries have 
not received adequate attention. 

In dealing with ‘the housing problem the report confines itself more or less to industrial 
centres. Such housing should be a legitimate charge on the industries themselves and should be 
controlled by the government. This is another of the unseen aids provided by the government 
to big business. 

Education: he report blows hot and cold in the same breath where a system of education 
is concerned. It has no definite policy or philosophy in recommending a method of education. 
Education, of all things, must follow a definite course indicating the line of development which 
the nation should take up. This chapter deals with Basic Education of the Gandhian type and 
secondary education of the notorious Macaulayan type and advocates an imperialistic type. of 
university education. All these are recommended without any definite preference. This is how 
greatly many of the suggested schemes lack unity of thought. 

Political Set-up: Every nation evolves its own political set-up from its national life. Great 
Britain, being an imperialistic nation depending for its prime necessities on its colonies and 
distant countries, has found it essential to place ‘Defence’, Finance and Foreign Affairs in its 
cabinet. We have also followed this form blindly. It is a dangerous practice. It may lead our 
country into imperialistic ways. History is replete with instances of nations that had come to 
grief by granting too great an importance to the military, which have invariably converted 
themselves into a ruling caste. We must beware of this danger lurking in our present system. 
Ours is an agricultural country and its cabinet should disclose in its composition our peaceful 
intentions. This does not mean there need be no defence. All that is meant is that Defence 
should be a subordinate department, like say the Police, without cabinet rank. So should also be 
Finance and Foreign Affairs. The plan should include in itself an indication of priorities in the 
political set-up also. 

General: The early part of the draft outline is rather academic and verbose in the presentation 
of the subject. One would expect an official document to be terse and concise. The plan itself 
suffers from a lack of a philosophy of life. The result is there is no definite policy running 
through the whole scheme. In many places, it appears like a patchwork guilt. But it lacks also a 
pattern to make it conform to the art of life. Taken all in all, the weightage appears to be on big 
business run by private enterprise. On the whole, we may say, like the well-known Curate’s egg, 
this plan is good in parts! 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
(GUP, June 1950. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People”) 


At a conference of the Youth Christian Council of Action at Manganam, Kottayam, 
Travancore, I was asked as to how to make Travancore self-sufficient. In reply I stated ‘self- 
sufficiency’ does not mean that each individual will be producing everything that he needs. 
There are certain other things, which it may be impossible for the individual to produce, but his 
neighbours may supply these. Others still may have to be obtained by exchange of surplus 
articles in the locality. \We may have still more goods to be exchanged with neighbouring localities 
or regions, and yet have further needs to be supplied from farther off regions. For instance, a 
farmer may produce food grains, but may not be able to have oil for cooking. This he will 
exchange with his surplus grains. The farmer may not be able to produce the pots that he 
requires. For this, he will give some grains in exchange to the local potter and obtain his wares. 
If he needs woollen articles, which are not made in the locality, he may have to get these from 
the surrounding regions. Thus we see that self-sufficiency is a relative term as applied to 
commodities and individuals. Self-sufficiency will require us to reduce transport to a minimum 
and forego articles which cannot be made in the immediate neighbourhood. It does not limit 
the supply of goods only to such as a person can make for himself. 

When interpreted in this way the self-sufficiency of a State would have to take into 
consideration the resources of the State, its topography and climatic conditions. We cannot 
grow cotton in regions where the soil is not suitable. We cannot attempt to grow rice on rock. 
We must take full advantage of the layout of the country and produce all that we can and 
increase such production. Commodities that cannot be produced should be exchanged for 
surplus goods. 

Travancore has its own peculiarities. It is bounded on the one side by high mountain ranges 
and on the other side by lagoons and the sea. The little strip of land between these two is 
traversed by mountain rapids. The soil itself has been eroded. The rainfall is high. In parts the 
population 1s said to reach about 1500 per square mile. Thus it is a very difficult task to grow 
sufficient food grains to maintain the population. It is said that this State produces only about 
a third of the food.grains it requires. This need not be a matter to despair over, as Travancore 
is rich in many other respects. The apparent disadvantages of Travancore can be converted 
into blessings. While we must increase such foodstuffs as we have, and grow others in addition, 
it is not necessary for us to aim at full sufficiency in food grains, especially if it is found that it 
is impossible of fulfilment or only capable of attaining self-sufficiency at heavy losses in other 
directions. The land available is said to be about 30 cents per head. Therefore, even if we can 
double the production it would still mean cutting down forests and clearing other vegetation 
for the purposes of acquiring fresh land. Such a programme will be detrimental to the climatic 
conditions of Travancore. The rainfall will be seriously affected and erosion may be increased 
considerably. There is already an unconscionable amount of denudation of forests, and it 
would be criminal now to clear any more forests for cultivation. 

This being so, under the existing circumstances, we have to seek a way out to make Travancore 
self-sufficient in primary needs. The high ranges can easily provide small head reservoirs, from 
which comparatively inexpensive generating stations may be erected to produce electricity. 
This power can be carried across the land with very little transmission costs, as the lines will be 
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short. If the land is studded with such diminutive generating stations, cheap electricity can be 
supplied to small industries within an investment of one or two thousand rupees each. These 
can be used for producing cottages articles of everyday use in the locality and for the surrounding 
regions. Such power may also help in grinding flour, making: paper pulp, providing motive 
force for small industries run on lathes. The people of the state are industrious and intelligent. 
They have the advantage of dexterity of fingers as their beautiful carvings of sandal wood 
and ivory bear out. Such people can be trained to become skilful artisans to turn out watches, 
timepieces, fountain pens, pencils, leather goods, paper making and other articles of everyday 
use. The plentiful supply of water from the water heads can also be utilized for purposes of 
tanning. These industries will be in addition to those already being followed. 

A variegated economy built on the base of agriculture can well maintain a population of 
this density. To attempt to make such a thickly populated area depend on agriculture may not 
be successful. To give Travancore a variegated economy does not depart from the ideals of 
self-sufficiency. The excess and surplus goods produced in these cottage industries can be 
exchanged from the neighbouring districts for grains and other requirements of food. It is thus 
that we should attempt to make our districts, States and country self-sufficient, and not cramp 


them into narrow moulds into which the natural setting of the country would make it impossible 
to fit into. 
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EQUALITARIAN SOCIETY 


(GUP, Nov. 1952. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People” and “A Peep 
Behind the Iron Curtain.”) 


An equalitarian society is not built up by any automatic devices. It 1s a conscious and rational 
working of any group of people towards a set goal. It will not work on any haphazard methods. 
It requires a sustained social education to back it up. In the economic field the principles that are 
involved are not the same as those that we are accustomed to 1n the capitalistic society. Supply 
and demand are consciously directed and regulated. The price mechanism 1s not allowed to be 
affected by considerations of private profit or competition. It is governed by social values. The 
thing desired is not purely low prices. Consciously the prices may have to be fixed high for 
purposes of giving reasonable income to particular classes. The cost is not worked out purely on 
the competitive prices paid for the materials and labour. Labour itself is not taken into the cost 
of the goods from the consideration of competitive low wages. 

Wages are fixed from a consideration of what would be required to maintain the producer 
and his dependents over a period of time, which may not be merely a harvest season, or agricultural 
season, or any such short periods, but may even cover the whole year. For instance a py of rice 
at present may cost Rs. 0-12-0, but that price represents probably partial starvation for eight 
months to the landless labour who produced the rice. In an equalitarian society the landless 
labour should not only be fed and clothed for the season, but throughout the year on a reasonable, 
satisfactory basis. His food will not be purely rice, water and chillies. It must include what the 
dieticians require for a balanced diet. If this method of calculating is pursued it would mean that 
a pylee of rice may be priced at Rs. 5-0-0 as against our previous Rs. 0-12-0. 

The old price is under conditions of exploitation, and the present price, though it may 
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appear high, makes for an equalitarian society. Hence, there is a considerable amount of 
confusion caused by not understanding the ideas and principles that govern a society aiming at 
equality, and those of a society based on self-indulgence. 

We may cite here the question of the cost of handloom cloth in Madras. The controversy 
between the Chief Minister of Madras and the Union Minister for Commerce and Industry” 
has brought out in bold relief the difficulties of carrying on a government without a set purpose 
or a well-defined goal. The Union Minister talks of the high cost of handloom cloth and holds 
a brief for cheap goods, while the Chief Minister enunciates a crucial point of high policy when 
he declares “The question is not a question of yardage, but of human families, whose care 1s the 
obligation of the State government and, therefore, of the Central government also.” 

The care of the welfare of human families will involve the duty of seeing to the equitable 
distribution of wealth. Maldistribution of wealth is a chronic malady of the capitalist economy. 
The state capitalism prevailing in Soviet Russia has tried to handle this problem through the 
price mechanism. Cost, profit, or competition do not wholly control the situation. In Russia 
they decide on the equitable income that every person of like ability should have, and distribute 
it over the efficient production of such a person. Suppose a professor or an engineer is given an 
income of Rs. 300 per month and a skilled wochi is considered equal to them in his field, then 
such a mochi also should have an income of Ks. 300 per month. To do this, we have to estimate 
how many shoes he can produce in a month working to his full capacity. If we find he can make 
15 pairs, then the price per pair will have to be Rs. 20/- each plus cost. This will mean pushing 
up the prices which would otherwise prevail on a competitive basis. 

Thus, if the Madras Chief Minister’s idea of the functions of the state were to hold the field, 
not only will the present prices of handloom cloth be high, but they may have to be pushed up 
even further to give those families an equitable standard of living. At the moment our government 
has no set goal, and hence this confusion between the lines of argument pursued by the two 
ministers. The Union Minister takes a capitalistic stand, while the Madras Chief Minister, in a 
lucid moment, argues like a good socialist. 

The experiment in Russia proves that in an equalitarian society prices will be high not because 
of exploitation, but because of better distribution. This means remuneration will also be high all 
round. The idea that centralized methods of production produce cheap goods on account of 
their greater efficiency is dashed to the ground. If such goods are low priced it is because of the 
exploitation. With all their efficiency, Russian prices are several times higher than what prevail 
in other similarly placed countries because labour and skilled work are paid high, and very 
often on the same terms as engineers and other professional workers. Hence, if we aim at an 
equalitarian society based on social justice, we must be prepared for higher prices. But then 
when the increase is all round, it will only affect the rich, as they are the only ones who will have 
to pay more, while in an equalitarian society they may get less. In the nature of things it follows 
that an equalitarian society cannot have an open market with an economy of competition 
based on exploitation. Hence the iron curtain of Russia. 

Thus unless we have a definite goal in view, we shall be working at cross purposes by using 
common terms which are employed both in the socialist state and under capitalism. The content 
of these terms may appear the same, while in reality they are not. 

It is necessary for us in India to understand clearly what our freedom means. If it is freedom 


*” C, Rajagopalachari was Chief Minister of Madras at this point of time and T.T. Krishnamachari the Union Minister for 
Commerce and Industry. 
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to exploit the helpless, then we fix low prices in prime necessities, This will bring in a series of 
famines and distresses of various kinds to the helpless, while it will facilitate indulgence of the 
over rich. Present conditions in India are clear indications that we are pursuing the non-socialist 
idea of exploitation. It is time that we took stock of the events of the last few years and set 
about forming an Equalitarian Society. 
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OUR GUIDES 
(GUP Dec. 1953. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 
(Nehru's decision to hire an American colonel, Albert Mayer, to run the first ‘community development’ programme, 
known as the Etawah Pilot Project, disturbed Kumarappa greatly. He was vehemently opposed to the country coming 
under U.S. influence, either politically or economically, and often expressed himself strongly on this issue. It was a tragedy 
for him personally and for the country that he and other Gandhian constructive workers, who had for decades immersed 
themselves in the careful study of Indian villages and their needs, were sidelined by so-called experts from the U.S., who 


like their predecessors, the British, had actually no idea about the country, but proceeded only on the basis of their 
pecuniary interests.) 


It is over a year that the new developmental schemes and community projects have been in 
operation. I have repeatedly been asked what my views are now in regard to these in the light 
of actual practice. Friends know that I have been very strongly opposed to these schemes 
from the very beginning, viewing them from political and economic standpoints. I wish now to 
place my views in the light of experience. 

What is Development? We call these “development schemes,” but we rarely know what 
we mean by ‘development.’ Is the mere outward appearance in the using of lip-stick developing 
womanhood? Or is the habit of smoking the development of manhood? If we use the term 
development to denote such superficial conditions, then these schemes we are now considering 
may be rightly called ‘development.’ Some of us attribute to this term a deeper meaning with an 
everlasting goal. In the context of the present world conditions, any attempted development 
must work towards bringing about world peace. Gandhiji’s constructive programmes were all 
directed towards the development of a non-violent society leading to all human life being lived 
under peaceful conditions... 

Our Needs: Our projects have to be scientific in the sense that the needs of our people 
and the resources at our disposal should be co-ordinated with restrictions under which nature 
has placed us. We require an all round consideration, if we wish to have our developments 
follow on lines obtaining in India. Under the prevailing conditions India needs great frugality 
and a well-coordinated cyclic order, which will take advantage of every ounce of effort put 
out by us. 

Our culture and traditions have followed these lines. Our immediate requirements are 
small tanks and wells for irrigation, and canals for retaining and distributing the water supply 
and also for providing transport. In our vast country long distances cannot be conquered by 
power supplied by petroleum, as it is not a national product. In the past India had developed on 
the basis of self-sufficiency, which alone can guarantee peace. In India, agriculture has been 
carried on for purposes of supplying the nutritional needs of the people, and has been developed 
as an occupation, if not as a way of life itself. 

Our Ways: Our method has been a co-ordinated cycle of the earth, animal and man; our 
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needs were produced by these means and such industries as we had were based on these 
foundations for processing and finishing the products. For instance, when the earth yields her 
corn bountifully, we eat the grain, the animal eats the leaves and the stalks, and we and the 
animals return to the earth our refuse in the form of manure to start the cycle all over again. If 
we build a road, we sink along with it a well or dig a tank to provide the road material. Thus our 
plans are well-coordinated. On the other hand, when a tractor run on crude oil is used there is 
no complementary cycle. The waste gases go into the air to pollute it. The tractor 1s not connected 
organically with the earth or with man. It stands apart. This is patchwork and does not forma 
cycle. Similarly, our conception of Dharma relates us to the animal kingdom and to vegetation 
and to the soil. This brings in considerations of moral values in our everyday dealing. Bereft of 
such a relation and holding to material considerations only, man in America stands as an outside 
exploiter of the rest of his fellow creatures, sentient or otherwise. Therefore, our present 
developmental plan to be assimilated has to be on our traditional lines and has to follow these 
lines. 

Our Instructors: Unfortunately, we have brought in as our guides persons who are completely 
foreign to the qualifications we have indicated above. America is almost diametrically the opposite 
of India in its environmental conditions. Hence its people,” culturally and traditionally, have 
developed methods and a way of life which are antagonistic to our needs. While we require 
frugality, American methods are extravagant; while we need a well-coordinated cyclic order, 
American methods follow the patchwork pattern. Americans look upon agriculture as an industry 
to exploit the wealth of the soil. They can use tractors, artificial manure etc., as their methods 
are intended to follow a short-term policy. Agriculture with them is like any other industry 
linked on to commerce as a wealth producer. It seeks outside markets and follows the ruthless 
principles of foreign trade. To bring people who have been brought up on totally different 
conditions and entrust them with a mission, which is foreign to them and to our nature, does 
not do justice either to their qualifications or to our cause. They cannot think in terms of the 
poor people. Like Queen Antoinette of France, they will ask our people to eat cake if they have 
no bread. Even a distinguished experienced constructive worker like Dr. A-E. Morgan, the ex- 
chairman of the T-V.A., advises us to use aeroplanes to go from village to village rather than 
make roads for bullock carts! We cannot bring the two cultures of India and America together 
without causing violence to both. To bring American guides to India is to guarantee failure in 
the long run. We cannot bring a rich man’s heir to associate closely with a poor man’s son 
without injuring both. India needs ways that depend on self-control, renunciation and simplicity, 
while the American ways are indulgent, wasteful and based on a multiplicity of wants and self- 
centredness. These differences stand out prominently in the project schemes, in which the 
Americans have had a leading hand. 

Their Example: Such American guides live in the most luxurious style and import from 
their own country all their requirements including food. They house themselves in air-conditioned 
buildings with ‘deep freeze’ equipment, which is considered the height of luxury even in luxurious 
America. So whatever goodwill there may be behind the efforts, I fear these will lead to no 
purpose, as their ways and our ways are poles apart. It is not possible in this short note to give 
examples of the extravagant ways of the Americans, which they have followed in the past in 
building up their own country; how they have burnt forests and built roads and wasted their 


28 We can presume that Kumarappa means here the European colonisers of America and not the indigenous American 
peoples, who have quite a different approach to the earth and all life. 
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lands with short-term agricultural methods, and passed on from place to place to seek pastures 
new. It is impossible for us to use such persons as our guides and yet hope to succeed! Hence it 
seems to me we are launching on the greatest blunder when we turn for guidance towards 
America for our developmental schemes. The little experience we have had strongly endorses 
this opinion. The sooner India turns to her own genius and relies on her own strength and 


resources for development, the better it will be for herself and her message of peace to the 
world. 
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COMPLEXION OF FOREIGN TRADE 
(GUP May 1948. Also in: “Planning By the People for the People.”) 


Our foreign trade is in an unstable equilibrium. We are importing a great many intermediate 
goods to manufacture articles that can be exported to bring us more food. This appears a most 
unsatisfactory position. India ranks as the second largest market of the United Kingdom. She 
has received more than twice such machinery as has any other country, and ranks perhaps the 
highest as a purchaser in this regard. In regard to textile machinery, India’s share was nearly 30 
percent of the United Kingdom’s total export and this represents more than three times the 
value sent to the next best importer. 

We do not object to importing our needs from outside, but when we are told by the 
President of the All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers that to balance our imports 
we shall now have to export our manufactured goods, we appear to be on dangerous ground, 
especially if our imports are of food and other primary necessities; because it is these imports 
that ultimately lead to conflict between nations. The economic complexion of our country is 
rapidly changing under the national government and one fears that the change ts for the worse. 
A balanced economy should be broad-based in regard to primary necessities. Our production, 
especially in regard to food and clothing, should not depend much on foreign imports. It is no 
argument to say that by exporting textile manufactures we can import more food. We have to 
consider the implications of such a course. 

While we welcome the government’s effort to grow more food we would point out that even 
here we have to restrict our dependence on foreign imports such as petroleum, crude oil etc. for 
tractors and chemical fertilizers, because these again ultimately lead us into an economy where 
there is danger of international conflicts. ? 

The efforts directed towards river management and extension of cultivation into wastelands 
etc. are good, but at the same time we should make sure that our food lands are not being 
utilized for commercial uses with a view to exporting such commercial products to obtain 
cereals. This again is a wrong approach to the problem. With much of our pasture land gone 
we have to grow fodder crops for the stall-feeding of cattle. This too 1s a pressure on cultivable 
lands that should have priority over commercial crops. 

Attempts to conserve our food resources should include banning of rice mills, sugar mills, 
and vanaspati oil mills, which ultimately destroy the nutritive values of the materials we already 
possess and, therefore, increasing any of these types of concerns really goes against the policy 
of growing more food. We cannot invite people to make a determined effort to create food on 
the one hand, and also support the destruction of food values on the other. 
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Our economic organisation requires a properly thought out plan to co-ordinate the various 
factors of production so as to lead to the welfare of the masses and not necessarily to enriching 
a few materially. The present efforts to industrialize the country with foreign imports and export 
our manufactures with the idea of enabling us to import more food is economic ught rope 
dancing, which may give the spectators a few moments of exhilaration, but may prove disastrous 
to the performer. Let not our country attempt these tricks. 
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DIVE DEEP 
(Harijan, Jan. 18, 1942. Also in KMT) 


The Visva Bharati Economic Research Board has put out its first publication, which is claimed 
to be an attempt by Dr. Sudhir Sen at a reconciliation of the conflict of economic ideologies in 
India. He tries to reconcile what he calls the ‘Machinite’ School and the ‘Charkaite’ School. 
Doctor Sen sums up the ‘Machinite’ School in these words:— 

“If the problem of poverty is to be solved, wealth must be increased, and if wealth is to be 
increased, the resources must be better utilized. In many cases the most productive utilization 
of resource would call for the use of machinery. When all this is considered, it is clear that a 
phase of rapid industrialization, even if indiscriminate, will leave a considerable balance of net 
social gain. It will render possible a much higher standard of living for large sections of the 
community.” 

The ideology of the ‘Charkaite’ he states as follows:— 

“Other things remaining equal, no step should be taken, which would throw people out of 
employment, even when the income derived therefrom is extremely low.’ And proceeds to 
comment: “His (the Charkaite’s) programme boils down to a plea to uphold a state of things 
which is definitely inadequate for our age. In his humanitarian zeal he often devotes himself 
heart and soul to a policy which might save the masses from starvation, but would at the same 
time keep them forever perilously near the subsistence level.” 

Dr. Sen reconciles these two schools by stating what to him is a discovery, but is a 
commonplace day-to-day policy to us. “Machinery, when it 1s indispensable, but human labour 
as far as possible, would be not an inappropriate motto for the present generation, which faces 
industrialization with a huge population.” 

The ‘Machinite’ is well fitted to take care of himself. But we must say we were shocked to 
read the impression a student of Dr. Sen’s calibre has of the ‘Charkaite.’ His picture we can 
only state is a caricature of the economics we represent, and displays crass ignorance when he 
says the “Charkaite plans for the maintenance of the status guo and sets as his ideal a subsistence 
level of income.” . 

We would invite Dr. Sen to study his subject before he proceeds to offer suggestions. Even 
a superficial glance at our literature would have shown that our programme includes centralized 
units in key industries and public utilities under State ownership and control, and decentralized 
units in consumption goods. Even in decentralized industries the A.I.S.A. and the A.I.V.I.A. are 
spending all their efforts and resources in bringing science and mechanics to bear on the 
improvement of instruments and processes so as to increase their efficiency and productivity. 
We are not, naturally, dabbling in researches for improving centralized units as it is beyond our 
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scope, and persons better fitted to do it are doing it. If Dr. Sen.cared to look at the Reports of 
these two Associations he would have found that the evolution of the Magan Charkha, Dhanush 
Taklt and the Maganvadi Ghani are aiming at anything but the status quo. 

Dr. Sen bolsters up his own conception of the ‘Charkaite’ and proceeds. to datepiiatsl it with 
all the glee of an iconoclast. It is tragic that the first publication of the Visva Bharati Economic 
Research Board should flounder on such shallowness of scholarship. 

Dr. Sen has hardly any use for cultural, social and moral values, regarding these as sentiment. 
We are used to such academic handling from professors of our universities, but were rather 
taken aback to find it coming from Gurudev’s Santiniketan. 


29 
REPORT ON JAPAN 


(In 1951, on the request of the Government of India, Kumarappa visited Japan to make a study of the agricultural practices 
and methods used in their cottage industries. After this tour he submitted his impressions in the form of a report in 1952. We 
are publishing here extracts from Part | of this report, in which Kumarappa deals with the people of Japan, its resources and 
the nature of its public administration. Part II are his survey notes and observations that deal in great detail with Japanese 
agriculture, agro and other cottage industries and the consumer and industrial demands that foster them.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Whatever an individual is from moment to moment, that writes indelibly his life history. He 
may be passive, placid or active, but his very being records his philosophy and ethics. In most 
cases he may be thoroughly unconscious of these deep currents of thought and the standards 
of valuation that guide his movements. Nevertheless, these exist and form the essence of what 
we know as life. No doubt a person has an external form which does help in identifying him. But 
this very external form is a resultant of several unseen acts and thoughts. Even if the features of 
two persons be similar often the expression of the face differs from one to another. We remark 
on the ‘saintliness’ of one or the ‘roguishness’ of another. These are qualities that crystallize 
from our unseen being. By merely imitating a great man in form and dress or even by following 
his modes of daily life we cannot reproduce the great one’s personality. 

Such is the case with a nation also. A nation develops no less a personality than an individual. 
However much we may closely imitate the ways of life of one nation we cannot reproduce 
those qualities in another. A nation’s personality is a composite one. It 1s a combination arising 
from the aggregate personalities of the individuals composing the nation, their reaction to 
Nature as found in their country, their struggle to transform the resources of their country to 
meet their needs, the human interaction between themselves, and a host of other such forces 
playing upon one another, and their effect on other outside nations. 

Among these formative forces the economic life exerts no mean influence but it is only one 
of many. Therefore, by taking up one aspect of a nation’s life and reproducing it elsewhere, we 
may not achieve the same results as has been produced by that same force originally unless all 
other factors present are also identical. ‘This essential condition is often forgotten by persons 
who, noticing that a certain nation has attained certain results by a particular line of action, 
proceed forthwith to reproduce similar conditions elsewhere, hoping that the desired results 
will be the outcome of such partial imitation. It is rarely realised that the instruments of production 
or even the materials produced are not the most important part of the economic sector of life. 
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The action and reaction on human beings are far more lasting and consequential. It is, therefore, 
extremely important that we should first study carefully the various human and other factors 
that have entered into the evolution of an organisation and be sure that all contributory causes 
have been fully taken into account. 

Of late, in our country there has been a wave of thought that the particular form of economic 
organisation prevailing in Japan has led to the general apparent prosperity of that country. 
Following this, there has been an attempt to import such desired conditions into this country 
with the hope that the same results will be the outcome. Such an attempt may well be a leap in 
the dark bringing in its wake dire results. Hence it is incumbent on us to study the problem as 
comprehensively as we can before we arrive at our final decision. 

With this end in view we propose to examine Japan rather closely to see how far the factors 
that prevail there also obtain in our own land. In the nature of things, this is a stupendous 
proposition if it is to be studied comprehensively. It is not possible to undertake such an 
examination within the limited opportunities and scope extended to us. However, we may attempt 
to indicate lines of investigation that should be followed. Incidentally, we hope this venture in 
itself will throw sufficient light on the subject to afford adequate guidance for the time being. 

In the first part, this cursory examination will include a study of the Japanese people and 
their cultural background, the nature of the land they live in and its resources, the environmental 
influences acting on the people, and examine also the system they have evolved as a result. After 
this study, in the second part, we shall proceed to examine to what extent such conditions will 
mould the efforts put forward in our country taking into consideration differences, if any, in our 
people, cultural background, resources and environment. After such an analysis we shall survey 
the possibilities of introducing Japanese methods in toto, or some modifications of it, to suit 


our people and the conditions obtaining 1n our land. 


PE PROPEL 


In studying the people we do not need to go far into the cultural history of the nation. We 
need only to observe them as we find them today. 

Discipline: One thing that strikes a visitor to Japan from our country first of all is the 
orderly conduct of their life. Be it a formal greeting on meeting one another, or entering a room 
or serving a cup of Japanese green tea or sitting down on the floor, there is form, beauty and 
orderliness. These are not superficially acquired patterns of social life. It seems to go down into 
their very being. If we wish to trace its roots, we may make a long excursion into their cultural 
past. These seem to indicate a life of discipline inculcated by centuries of religious or social 
training. While discipline is desirable, it may be harmful and suppress the growth of the people 
when carried to the extreme. Hence we have to watch the limits to which we can go. 

It may well be that ancestor worship taught them obedience to authority. Some kind of 
discipline is essential to all gregarious life. The West has found such discipline in military training. 
China and Japan may have introduced it through social channels. By its extreme emphasis on the 
full expression of individuality, India probably has bypassed it. To its social discipline Japan has 
now added military discipline also. In some ways this has been having a soul killing effect on the 
people. They are content to obey their leaders unquestioningly. This mentality is good for 
standardisation and mass production. We notice this combination in Germany, the U.S.S.R., and 
to some extent even in the U.K. and U.S.A. The benefit of this extreme emphasis on external 
discipline may be questioned, but it does exist in Japan and is having its effect on the economic 
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life. | 

It may have its crushing effect even in the political sphere. To the cursory observer it appears 
as though Japan has acquiesced happily into the overlordship of the U.S.A. under conditions of 
occupation. It seems incomprehensible in an erstwhile independent and imperialistic country. 
They seem to be content to obey and accept leadership from whichever source it comes. Is this 
due to mental and moral lethargy? 

In their adoption of alien moral and material values, they have taken on what may be termed 
a cultural ‘foreign yoke’ willingly even in art and clothes. This is disastrous. The Japanese were 
primarily a people devoted to art and an artistic and refined life, which has at least at present 

received a setback. Material values alone seem to hold the field at present, utility being the final 
consideration. However, in the home life of a great many of the common folk the old simplicity 
still persists. This may be the lingering grasp of their national ‘tea ceremony, which probably 
aimed at inculcating simplicity in taste and fashion, while at the same time avoiding asceticism. 

The drab life, necessitated by standardised mass scale production and dispersal of industries, 
finds a congenial soil in such a background prepared by outside enforced discipline. There is a 
saying that even nectar will become poison in too large doses. Similarly, discipline is a two-edged 
sword and has to be wielded with great care. 

Co-operation: On the other hand, we may find discipline is a fruitful ground sai co-operation 
for production, marketing, consumption and finance. The different agents involved naturally 
look for leadership, and are willing to accept it, in a disciplined way, when it is forthcoming. The 
Japanese co-operatives are not creatures of government. They have come up as the need arose 
from the units for the performance of various functions. The government stepped in to help 
where the field was ready. This is just the reverse of conditions obtaining in our country. The 
manifold functioning units work like military units, collaborating and co-ordinating in their 
respective work, without quarrelling and undermining each other’s efforts. 

Naturally, such disciplined co-operation accepts the interdependence of various producing 
units. The Japanese system of dispersal of. industries cannot work for even one day without a 
strong feeling of mutual dependence and help. Any spirit of jealousy or animosity will cut at the 
root of their existence. If it 1s the production of bicycle parts, the unit that produces the hubs 
must have a complete understanding of the needs and requirements of the unit that supplies the 
spokes or rims or axles and ball bearings. Otherwise, there will be overproduction in one and 
shortage in another. In any case the machinery of production will be clogged. They all hang 
together as their interests are one. They often have to subordinate their individual idiosyncrasies 
to the demands of their common good. This brings about a group spirit that stands in good 
stead, where the interests of the industry call for common action. 

Dispersal: But very often this may lead to a narrow outlook. Sometimes it is good to have 
it so, but it often prevents the individuals from taking an interest in wider issues. Each person 
looks after his own business even if it means in the long run closing one’s eyes to social questions. 
A person may know all about his own circumscribed affairs, but is little concerned about conditions 
affecting his neighbours. 

We hear a great deal about the advantages of dispersal. Dispersal of industry in Japan has a 
historical background. At first large-scale industrial units supplied the internal markets. Then on 
the saturation of the internal market there was a need for expansion. The good foreign markets 
were monopolised by the U.K. or the U.S.A. Others like Africa, Indo-China, Thailand, ete. 
needed cheaper goods. Instead of duplicating factories dispersal was resorted to so as to reduce 
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costs. In India, even these citcumstances do not obtain to justify the dispersal of industries. 

The Japanese worker is highly industrious and within limits resourceful. This cannot be said 
of our workers, who are not good in occupying themselves gainfully. Our old subsidiary industries 
have been allowed to dic out, leaving a heavy load of idle hours, making the people relatively 
poor. The Japanese system is based on self-employment, while our people’s habits demand 
some form of compulsion. A sclf-acting system cannot at present be trusted in their hands. 

Homogeneity: Further, there are no castes and classes in Japan to clog the wheels of the 
economic machine. Even the little distinction there was in their relation to the aboriginal 
inhabitants in the North has been done away by law. With the liquidation of the feudal system all 
social and class differences have disappeared. Thus we find an old-time nobleman rubbing 
shoulders with a common worker in a factory. Perhaps an expert worker may even carn more 
than the blue-blooded proletariat. There are no grades of dignity in work. Farmers compete 
with each other for the opportunity of securing night soil from the households. It is a long way 
to go before we can place all types of work on the same level in our country. 

Capital Accumulation: From this it follows that the return a worker gets depends on the 
labour that is put in. An expert worker may earn more than the manager or the foreman, and the 
grade of earnings between the highest and the lowest is not very wide. It is generally in the ratio 
of 3:1. A foreman may draw the equivalent of Rs. 450 per month, while an ordinary worker may 
be getting about Rs. 150. Thus the standards of living also do not vary much. As a result capital 
accumulation takes place in small units but in great numbers. This state of capital formation is 
conducive to spreading industry in small units. The range of poverty in our country reduces the 
number of units in which small capital can be used. This fact reduces the sphere of collaboration 
and co-ordination, which is the essential prerequisite for the Japanese system of organisation of 
small industries. 

Distribution of Population and Wealth: Owing to the scarcity of land in Japan only 45% 
of the population is dependent on it. The rest occupy themselves with manufacturing consumer 
goods. Large capital is not available and so small units have come into existence to meet the 
need. There 1s a large demand from the internal nyarkéra as the purchasing power is more evenly 
distributed. 

The Demand: In spite of the fact that the Japanese have accepted western modes of 
dressing, their home life is still largely fashioned on the old indigenous ways. Perhaps due to 
education and social influence the Japanese as a nation still have a great desire for cottage-made 
articles. Their houses are decorated with handmade paper, their flooring is largely of rush 
mats, their eating vessels are generally of glazed pottery. Most people use kimonos and obi at 
home. Their most common footwear consists of various types of cottage-made articles of 
wood, straw etc. They use bamboo umbrellas covered with handmade paper. They protect 
themselves with raincoats made of straw, use straw hats, and store their goods in straw bags. As 
a rule they are more inclined towards village-made goods than our people are... 

This national demand provides a wide base for cottage products also. If we wish to promote 
cottage industries, one of the first things to be done is to nurture a growing market for the 
products of such industrics. The tendency fostered in India is exactly the opposite. Before we 
turn to Japanese methods of production, let us take a lesson or two from their artistic daily life 


to enable us to appreciate handmade articles and value them for their contribution towards a 
fuller and richer life. 


The Place of Women: Although one may be astonished at the inferior social position 
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assigned to women in Japan, yet economically they are holding their own. Women, young and 
old, are bread winners. A great many industrics depend on them for skilled work. They are 
found to be even more painstaking and hard working than men. With the shortage of men 
after the war, the chances of the number of women who may abandon industry for matrimony 
has lessened considerably so that they now provide a dependable labour force. 

As elsewhere, so in Japan too women arc paid less than men. In our country, with their 


present attainments, the possibility of having women labour for mechanised small-scale industry 
is very low. 


% 


2. RESOURCES 


The physical features of Japan give it certain peculiar advantages and disadvantages. The 
islands run generally from the North-East to the South-West being comparatively narrow in 
breadth. They are mountainous and studded with volcanoes. The coast line is deeply indented 
with excellent natural harbours. The inhabitants are naturally sea-faring with all the hardihood 
of sailors. Their dietary is heavily weighted with sea food. They are ship builders. Their family 
customs and traditions bear the usual characteristics of seamen... 

Japan being hilly their agricultural technique is different from ours. Their rainfall is more or 
less evenly distributed throughout the year and, therefore, they do not experience any difficulty 
of water supply. Besides, their streams are well channelled and harnessed. As the ravines come 
down the mountainside the waters are held up between well-built banks. Well placed dams 
across these canals break the force of the current. Thus erosion is prevented. The sides are 
terraced and irrigated for cultivation. To look at, the hill sides seem to be the handiwork of a 
giant landscape gardener bent on combining beauty with utility. Every available square inch is 
made to yield something to meet man’s needs. As the waters reach the valleys the channels 
spread out into what appear like many built-in canals. These are used both for transport 
purposes and irrigation. Hence, getting two or three crops a year is not a wonder. 

Their agricultural production per unit is naturally much higher than in our land which is 
dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon during a fraction of the year. Even then waters are 
allowed to run wild causing inundation, erosion and destruction all along the course leaving the 
land desolate. Their water and river control is well worth a careful study. \f only we could bestow a 
fraction of their care and attention on this problem our land will become a dependable economic 
factor producing much more than it does now. It is calculated that about 65% of the cultivated 
lands in Japan are irrigated in this manner. The canal bunds provide village roads and thus save 
further acreage for cultivation. 

The people being highly industrious by nature their cultivation 1s intensive. Even though 
Japan is hilly the whole country looks like a well-cultivated garden. It exports cabbages, potatoes 
etc. even to distant places like Hongkong and Singapore. They freely use night soil as manure. 
Farmers go from house to house and collect this stuff in wooden tubs in a perfectly clean way 
and transport these to their places in boats or by bullock, horse, cycle or hand-drawn carts, store 
them in tanks, mix with water and pour the diluted stuff for the crops as manure. Though we 
may take to utilizing this valuable material, their method of using may have to be investigated. 
We were told vegetables so grown might spread intestinal troubles. It may be advisable to 
convert it into compost manure, and use it after it fully matures and even then only for grain 
crops. This will also prevent spreading the foul odour throughout the countryside. This method, 
however, as recommended above, needs further investigation. 
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Though the Japanese possess a highly mechanised industrial organisation, practically all of 
their agriculture is carried on by human labour. Even animal power is hardly ever used. 
Occasionally one sees a horse or a bullock being used in ploughing, but generally most farmers 
use small spikes and spades to turn and till the soil by their own physical effort. In this matter, 
their agriculture is simpler than ours. We need not turn to expensive tractors to make our land 
yicld more. 

Rarely does one come across even cart animals. Most of the farmers draw their own carts. 
Even young and old women are harnessed to this work. This may appear contrary to our 
preconceived idea of a ‘rich Japan.’ They have some animals mostly in the north of the islands 
where pasturage is available on the hills. The Japanese are not a milk drinking people like us, so 
they are saved from the depradations of goats and stray cattle, nor do they need protection 
against wild animals as there are none. Hence they do not waste land or effort on fencing. All the 
wool they need they import from Australia and the few animals they keep are stall-fed and well 
looked after. One does not, therefore, meet with walking skeletons, as we do in our strects. 

Power: This scarcity of animal power to a large extent explains their dependence on electric 
power even for small machines. The fact that they have well distributed, dependable rainfall 
which keeps their rivers full and flowing throughout the year, and hills nearby, makes it a natural 
thing for them to turn to hydro-electricity to supply their needs. This power is available for 
industrial purposes at about quarter of an anna per kWh. Even with all the natural advantages, 
a great many of their industrial units working on electric power have to stop work one or two 
days in the week for lack of power. This is a terrible waste of capital and causes under-employment. 
Only about 15% of their electric supply comes from thermal units. 

This natural condition is hardly existent in India. The nearest approach we have to this ts in 
the province of ‘Travancore and Cochin, but even there for a great part of the year the mountain 
‘streams’ are just dry ravines. In our country to build an economy on the basis of easy availability 
of hydro-electricity, depending on bunded reservoirs, submerging several villages, built at fabulous 
cost with imported generators, simply does not appeal to common sense. We have enormous 
animal power, which can be harnessed, if the animals are properly fed and looked after. 

At present the Japanese are using imported petrol and its allied products for transport and 
other purposes. This places them in an unstable equilibrium, especially in times of strain and 
stress. heir collapse and surrender in the last war was in no small measure due to this weak spot 
in their economy. We should take a warning from this. 


3. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


In the previous chapters we had occasion again and again to refer to the part the Japanese 
government played in the economic life of the people. There the government, as it is working at 
present, represents the people. The officials live on a level where the people themselves feel 
them to be their own. The highest draws an allowance almost within the reach of a foreman of 
a medium-sized business. There is no gulf between the government officials and the business 
community. The salaries paid in our country place the officials on a different level. The aggregate 
expenditure on this head in the national budget may not matter much. But the fact of a high 
salary does create a cleavage. A Japanese observer remarked: “Glorified clerks in the Indian 
Liaison Mission are paid more than our Prime Minister.” Surely this example set by Japan is 
worth emulation. If our country is to be made village minded and a demand for cottage-made 
goods is to be created, it is essential that an example of simple living and using home made 
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products must be set from the top. The programme must not be given with an air of patronage. 

Reference was made above to river and water control. This is undertaken by a threefold 
effort—national, prefectural and popular, and it is made to meet the people’s needs. In solving 
the problems arising out of economic activity, not only the needs of the people should be kept 
in view, but the people themselves should be associated in all the schemes affecting them. The 
Government of Japan has its central office, but its working is through the local associations 
with the help of the prefectural government. They inspect production, organise museums and 
exhibitions, and help in financing through co-operative banks etc. This system may have to be 
carefully studied to find out to what extent we may be able to adopt it for our needs. 

Land reform in Japan arose out of a desire of foreign interests to win over the sympathy of 
certain classes as a bulwark against communism. The lands taken over were paid for by the 
government. The compensation was fixed in relation to the annual rental value. The rich 
landlords invested their compensation money in industrial concerns, and are comparatively 
well off now. The medium and small holders lost their compensation money in their struggle to 
maintain old standards in a market of rising prices. The inflation that set in has left the rich 
richer and the rest the worse for the transaction. The land became fragmented, and fallow 
areas have increased. As a result production has gone down. About 20% of food requirements 
are now being imported. Private forests have been over-exploited and trees cut down; as a 
consequence the hills are becoming bare and erosion is washing down good soil. Where 
production per unit has increased, it is due to better manuring and improved seeds. They also 
use chemical manures, but only on the recommendation of a chemical analyser given after a 
test. They have a large body of chemical analysers, who go round the villages testing the soil. 
The Agricultural Department brings latest information to the farmers through its extension 
service. It also disseminates knowledge through the radio as to the seasonal processes to be 
undertaken. 

Governmental powers must be decentralized. Taxes collected in the villages should be spent 
by the people. 50% of the prefectural (provincial) taxes in Japan are spent on education, This 
does not go into administration as it does in our country, where high salaries of principals, 
professors and educational officers absorb a large slice of the budget. A professor in Japan does 
not even get what an industrial expert gets. He is paid about the same as a skilled worker—say, 
the equivalent of Rs. 200/- p.m. 

Our present administration, being top-heavy and removed away from the people, has lost 
the vital touch necessary for a people’s government. It should know in what direction it should 
lead the economic and cultural life of the nation. Without such a goal it will be like a rudderless 
ship drifting in an ocean studded with rocks. Keeping the needs of the nation before us, our 
course must be clearly chartered out... 


CONCLUSION 


Our survey has revealed that hardly any industry can be taken up bodily from Japan. We 
have to carefully study the environment, tradition and customs of our people. Every industry 
needs adaptation to conditions prevailing here... 

The Japanese economic policies have landed them in political slavery, have not made the 
countryside any richer, and have led to the imports of food. We need not therefore blindly 
imitate them. We have to solve our problems in our own way, though it may be a slow process. 
Haste will only land us into trouble ultimately. 
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3030049 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ECONOMISTS 


(From: “A Peep Behind the Iron Curtain”) 


(In the early 1950's Kumarappa visited Russia, China and East Europe. In 1952, he attended the International Conference of 
Economists in Moscow as a delegate. In the context of the Cold War and the ascendancy of U.S. imperialism worldwide and 
in India, Kumarappa decided to focus on the positive achievements of the Communist bloc without giving up his own 
ideology of a non-capitalist decentralized economy for peace and non-violence. His draft resolutions presented at this 
Conference were in line with his stance that International Trade as it was and is being practised was unjust and functioned to 
the detriment of the underdeveloped countries. Protection of cottage and village industries in these countries is recommended 
vis-a-vis the typically colonial and neo-colonial import of manufactured goods from advanced capitalist countries.) 


This Economic Conference was unlike anything we organise in India, where theoretical and 
academic lectures are read out to superannuated ‘professors’ of economics. Such are extensions 
of the class room. Here, the bulk of the delegates were hard-headed business men. This Economic 
Conference did not discuss or refine subtle economic theories, but had confined itself to finding 
ways and means of promoting economic transactions, allowing any theory arising out of such 
transactions to formulate itself. Out of about 35 delegates from India only three could be called 
‘Economists.’ All the others were practical people representing various walks of economic life 
such as Industry, Business, Commerce and Trade, ‘Trade Unions, Labour etc. 

I am giving below a copy of the two resolutions which I had submitted. In substance, the 
suggestions were more or less unanimously accepted, strange to say, supported by two British 
Members of Parliament and the Editor of “Dawn” of Pakistan. All these suggestions have now 
been entrusted to a drafting committee and I cannot say in what form they will emerge. You will 
be as surprised as I was that the second resolution was taken up with great interest, while the 
India government and its Commerce and Industry Ministry look askance at it. 


The Two Resolutions 


I. Planned International Trade 


Whereas Free Trade between industrially well-developed countries and underdeveloped 
countries places the latter under a disadvantage as regards bargaining power, 

Whereas International Trade ultimately represents today exchange of goods between 
individuals without reference to the rational needs of the country from the point of view of a 
well-planned and balanced economy of the country as a whole, 

Whereas the conditions for maintenance of a world-wide planned order requires that each 
country should be based on a planned economy co-ordinated to the world order, 

Whereas in the form in which International Trade is organised today, moral and human 
values consequent on these transactions are hidden away, and the deals often give rise to much 
injustice and suffering in underdeveloped countries, | 

Whereas misdirection of International Trade often promotes conflicts between nations and 
whereas, in the interests of world peace, it is imperative to channel the exchange of goods 
between nations 1n a rational way, 

It is hereby recommended that all International ‘Trade should be subject to careful scrutiny 
and study and then fitted into the planned economy of each country, care being taken that the 
after-effects of the deal are to the mutual benefit of the participating individuals and countries. 

It is also recommended that a World Bureau of International Trade should be instituted to 
fulfil the objects enumerated above, to study available resources, methods of production best 
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suited to the circumstances, and the pattern of consumption indicated by the people’s tradition 
and culture and to disseminate such knowledge. 


II. Promotion of Cottage Industries 


Whereas the economy of underdeveloped countries calls for special consideration and 
treatment, 

Whereas the principles that apply to industrialized countries do not often hold good for 
underdeveloped countries, 

Whereas maldistribution of wealth is a common feature of underdeveloped countries, 

Whereas pressure on agricultural land and general underemployment are problems facing 
underdeveloped countries, 

It is hereby recommended that all raw materials produced in such countries should, as far as 
possible, be processed to as near a state of consumer goods as possible by simple cottage and 
home industries to provide gainful occupation to the unemployed and underemployed population, 
thus relieving the pressure on land. 

To this end, imports of such competing products manufactured on a large-scale basis, in 
centralized factories, in other industrialized countries, should be discouraged on humanitarian 
grounds. In any case, such imports should not be allowed to make inroads into the sphere of 
cottage industries and dislodge them. If possible, the effect of a planned International Trade 
should be to foster cottage industries in countries in which such an economy is indicated by the 
demands of nature and where the resources available call for such methods of production. In 
countries so constituted, the standards of living can be raised only by providing gainful 
occupations and by conserving their products for local consumption in the first instance. 


PART Il 


THE POLITICS OF SWARAJ 


T 
NATIONALISM 


(Speech delivered before the Nationalist Christian Party at Cowasji Jehangir Hall, Mumbai, on 30 July, 
1930. Published in Indian Social Reformer. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Two thousand years ago, a learned lawyer went to a simple carpenter of Nazareth, and with 
reference to the command, “Love thy neighbour as thyself,” asked him: “Who is my neighbour?” 
I need hardly remind you how that question was answered by what has come to be called “The 
Parable of the Good Samaritan.” Today, the nations of the world are asking, “Who are our 
neighbours?” What shall the answer be? 

To enable us to answer this question, it will be necessary to examine the instincts and emotions 
that regulate relationships between man and man. It is in these elementary relationships that we 
find the embryo of motives that sway international politics; after all, a nation is but an aggregate 
of individuals. We may even go still further and trace it to the instinct of animals, as man is 
basically an animal. The animal instinct with the touch of the divine becomes love. Take the 
divine element out of it and we revert back to the crude animal again. 

Amongst animals, we find what 1s generally termed ‘the herd instinct.’ Gregarious animals 
get together either for safety, as in the case of a flock of sheep, or for purposes of an attack as 
in the case of a pack of wolves. Man 1s a gregarious animal, and he exhibits both these forms of 
herd instinct. Thus we find two distinct types of nationalism manifesting themselves today. One 
we shall call “Sheep-Flock-Nationalism,” and the other “Wolf-Pack-Nationalism.” 

Unfortunately, up to now the ‘Wolf-Pack-Nationalism’ has been the only type that has 
drawn the attention of our philosophers and seers. This is but natural. The prodigal son and 
the ne’er-do-well of the parents generally receive greater attention. The hatred and the pugnacity 
bred by this type have been a great deal in the forefront during the last century and a half, and 
more especially during the last few decades particularly in European civilization. We shall in 
our turn survey first this ‘Wolf-Pack-Nationalism’ and then turn to the other form. 

In the early stages of social organisations several families banded themselves together and 
formed a tribe under a patriarch. Later this expanded into a race, and when confined within a 
geographical limit, became a nation. The spirit of unity that binds a nation together 1s nationalism. 
The tribe and nation often form units with a central loyalty to a person or persons or to each 
other. Thus the simplest elementary constituent to which the compound nationalism can be 
reduced is love that holds together a family. The crude love of a father who is a robber drives 
him to deprive others of their property, so that his children may be fed and clothed. This love is 
mingled with a large measure of selfishness and is not of the noblest kind... 

Among nations we still have thieves that rob the traveller, strip him of his raiment, wound 
him, and depart leaving him half dead as in the parable above referred to. Our own country is in 
this half dead state today. The harder the struggle for existence, the more narrow and more 
self-centred the outlook becomes. The earlier inhabitants of Europe had to contend with hostile 
elements of nature and became primarily a hunting people... We notice individualism—a form 
of sclfishness—is strongest wherever natural environments are poor; and when this matures 
into nationalism it assumes a very narrow form. The early Greeks, who were mostly fishermen 
and hunters, founded a civilization based on the individual: They were not willing to sacrifice 
any part of their individual freedom. The same ts true of the bleak Northern and Western 
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Europe. We trace this zeal for freedom and unwillingness to submit to authority even in 
religion. Martin Luther and the reformers were Northerners. The so-called democratic 
government is also a product of that influence of the North and the West. While the North 
developed individual farmsteads, we find the more temperate climate in the south of Europe 
encouraged the development of village units. Isolated farmsteads are not as conducive to the 
development of social attributes in man as villages. In this manner the northern and western 
nations of Europe developed a strong selfish outlook. 

As socicty began to settle down, the hunters’ prowess began to assume the form of 
imperialism; and European civilization became a political civilization. These nations have evolved 
a predatory and mechanical nationalism, which enables: them to prey upon other nations not 
sufficiently organised to take care of themselves. It is this type of nationalism that Rabindranath 
Tagore has in mind when he says, “The political civilization of the West is always watchful to 
keep the aliens at bay or to exterminate them. It is carnivorous and cannibalistic in its tendencies; 
it feeds upon the resources of other peoples and tries to swallow their whole future.” And he 
feels that “the spirit of conflict and conquest is at the origin and in the centre of Western 
nationalism.” We look in vain for something of the elements that go to compose the noble traits 
in human nature. It is purely a political soulless machine. It represents power devoid of ideals. 
We find nothing of the spirituality that marks the divine in man. Nationalism has been exploited 
for purposes of Mammon worship. The rituals are abhorrent and nauseating. As Tagore puts it, 
“the vital ambition of the present civilization of Europe is to have the exclusive possession of 
the devil.” (Nationalism). The country has been glorified at the cost of humanity. This insular and 
virulent type of nationalism has set nation against nation and has lowered man below the level 
of even brutes. It has not hesitated to enter the sacred precincts of the church and to subordinate 
the claims of religion to those of commerce. In many instances, it has made a handmaiden of 
religion to work out its predatory designs. 

In society no individual can have absolute freedom. Each one has to surrender a part of his 
rights for the common good of all. This principle is applicable in international affairs as well. 
But at present we find cach nation claiming absolute’ sovercignty for itself, to do as it pleases 
with little or no interference from others. This outcome of nationalism is the cause of the peril 
of international peace. Every nation looks upon every other nation as a possible enemy. One 
enters into a secret treaty with another against a third, and this underhand diplomacy is fraught 
with danger. It may explode any moment, as it did in 1914, and result in a large-scale massacre 
and wipe out the civilization of the West. 

Bertrand Russell says, “England has hitherto always been the decisive factor in preserving 
that state of anarchy which our grandfathers called ‘the liberties of Europe’.” (Prospects of 
Industrial Civihzation). His remedy is international socialism and the formation of large self- 
contained states like America and Russia, where pcople will not need to cross the boundary to 
satisfy their wants. In saying this, he appears to forget that the fundamental characteristic of 
human nature is to crave to have that which is not easily obtainable. If states can be self- 
contained as regards necessaries, they cannot satisfy all the wants of the people. What we need 
is not complete segregation but interdependence on a voluntary basis. In the nature of things 
all states cannot be miniature worlds producing all the things other states are producing, and no 
international government can ration out the good things of the world as he suggests. As long as 
this insatiable greed for others’ goods continues and as long as the ideals of the people are not 
raised to one of service rather than one of acquisition it is not possible to dream of peace. 
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Nationalism is harnessed to the self-interest of imperialists. Even England herself is not 
responsible for the blood stains on her hands. It is a handful of vested interests that by the 
control of the press etc. spoon-feed the public into believing what they are driven to do is done 
freely in the interest of the country and of the world. For cultivating this dangerous kind of 
nationalism ignorance as regards the outside world and a supreme conceit about themselves ts 
necessary in the masses. How well these two requisites are supplied in Great Britain we know 
only too well. The British nation is fooled into believing that it is a democratic country, while it 
has actually very little conscious control over its foreign policy. The average Britsher knows 
next to nothing of other countries apart from what he is told in the newspapers, which are 
controlled by vested interests. In Europe it will be hard to find a more secular people with an 
insular mind than the British, and so the masses there afford ready material for the manipulations 
of the financiers. 

In the United States of America, which does not depend quite so much on its external trade, 
the conditions are not quite so bad. The schools are the hotbeds of nationalism. Every morning 
before the school starts, they have a flag salutation, even before they have had time to think of 
their God. You can hardly find a church which does not display the stars and stripes in a prominent 
place in the edifice. Nevertheless, and in spite of his bragging, the Yankee is neither so conceited 
nor so narrow in his outlook on the world as the Britisher. They won't long be far behind, if they 
advance on the high road of imperialism at the rate they are doing now. Germany and France 
are not to be easily beaten. 

This narrow nationalism has polluted the very air of the West and threatens to inject its 
poison also in the East. Its goal is gain, and not growth. Man lives to eat and lives by bread alone. 
This is the philosophy behind Western nationalism. Untl this is changed it will be futile to 
expect any kind of peace in international affairs. The League of Nations is but eyewash. If we 
desire different results from nationalism, we have to change the outlook of capitalistic greed 
and consequent piracy. Mere socialism will not solve the problem; it will only substitute proletarian 
greed and piracy for the capitalistic variety. Even Karl Marx thinks that tropical countries are 
legitimate booty for European States, because of the latter’s ‘superior civilization.’ What can be 
done when such arguments are advanced by socialists of the rank of Karl Marx? 

Western nationalism is based on politics, and this in turn 1s controlled by finance. It is devoid 
of ideals, and follows a lower standard of ethics than the average citizen. Religion 1s not allowed 
to look into the dealings of a nationalist and is kept at a respectful distance. The cry is my 
country—tright or wrong. Politics runs in a watertight compartment and is based on duplicity. 
The creation is of a mentality of hatred, avarice and envy. It does not hesitate to use any 
conceivable methods to attain its end. It has been the springhead of wars, persecutions and 
oppression. Even a bit of a nation like Belgium has had to dip its hand to the elbow in Negro 
blood. The soul of Europe is drowning in a sea of human blood. Unless Europe wakes up 
before it is too late it will perish, and its civilization will be a thing of the past. The guilt for all 
this will rest with those who consciously nurture this wolf-pack-nationalism amongst a harmless 
population. 

Sweden and Norway seem to be exceptions to the imperialism found in the rest of Europe. 
Leaving this kind of nationalism which 1s demarcated by geographical boundaries we shall pass 
on to another slight variant of this. If we define nationalism on a broader base as the force of 
cohesion that holds together a people of same culture and ideals then we can see it in operation 
amongst the Semitic religious units as well. The followers of the Prophet of Mecca transcended 
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geographical, economic, and political limitations and founded a brotherhood of black and 
white, prince and peasant, the sage and the savage. This nationalism was almost tantamount to 
internationalism. It fell short of it as it was limited to co-religionists. Their zeal was not selfish 
greed of others’ property, but was one of a much nobler type of bringing into the “true faith” 
erring races of mankind. In their cohesion they put to shame the adherents of the Christian 
Church, the teachings of which do not square with its practice to this day. Even the “one stroke 
of nature which makes the whole world kin” fails in the Christian Church. 

In Travancore, they have different cemeteries for Europeans and Indians. ‘The colour and 
race bar is strongest amongst Protestants. I am here referring to groups and not to individuals. 
I need hardly mention South Africa and the United States. The Christians have not had the 
strength of character and experience to lift themselves above the influence of the wolf-pack- 
nationalism of their respective nations. Such totally unchristian and pagan songs as “God Save 
the King” find an henoured place in most Church hymnals. Every sentence of this song breathes 
out the violence typical of wolf-pack-nationalism. Recently, I have seen a good deal of 
correspondence in Bombay papers as to the use of this song as a ‘full stop’ on every imaginable 
occasion. I have nothing to say against anyone singing their national songs provided the spirit 
behind those songs is one of love. In this case no bitterness will ever be created. I should 
certainly object to songs, whether foreign or Indian, which are inspired and are calculated to 
inspire feelings of violence and hatred. On this ground I would suggest—if I may—that at least 
in places where entrance 1s by payment of a fee, these kinds of songs should not be inflicted on 
the patrons. To say the least it is in bad taste and has a very objectionable educative influence. 
Amongst Muslims their national allegiance is secondary. Religion comes first. Before the claims 
of religion everything has to give way. We Christians may well learn this lesson of brotherhood 
in practice from our Muslim brethren. 

This group feeling amongst the Muslims, while free from the selfish motives of Western 
nationalism, yet partakes somewhat of the nature of the wolf-pack-nationalism as the hunting 
was to increase the fold, though not for selfish ends. Both geographically and by type this 
motive powcr falls naturally between the European aggressive and selfish nationalism and the 
Asiatic passive nationalism. 

Now we pass on to consider what we mean by sheep-flock-nationalism. In Asia, the adhesive 
force between individuals of a group has been directed towards a different object. Hence it is 
that practically all writers have failed to recognise the activities of the same human energy which 
manifested itself in Western countries as ‘Nationalism.’ The Eastern lands emphasized the social 
elements as against the political. This power has been used to organise society to withstand 
attacks from without, rather than molest those outside the group. 

When nationalism works in an aggressive form it results in militaristic states, which enforce 
discipiuine and give rise to spasmodic eruptions of war. On the other hand, when the same force 
is directed into passive channels it evolves out social structures which elicit discipline by moral 
and social pressure. Nationalism has taken the former course in Europe and the latter course in 
Asia. 

In ancient China and Japan we had a strong nationalism which looked upon the rest of the 
world with supreme contempt; but no imperialistic greed marred its policies. It was a self- 
conceit and a feeling of self-sufficiency without the hunters’ prowess mingled with it. 

Unfortunately, of recent years Japan has accepted the wolf-pack-nationalism as its creed; but 
we still have hopes that her true self will yet assert itself and reach after permanent growth, 
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rather than be enamoured of a momentary glimmer of power. China is still on the fence and 
there is every hope that she will retain her attitude of non-aggressiveness in international 
affairs, which has characterised her since time immemorial. The nationalism of both these 
countries is the outcome of the instinct of self-preservation, as in the case of a flock of sheep. 
The Chinese variety bears very close resemblance to the nationalism of India. So we shall not 
stop to study it as we shall be considering India at closer quarters. 

It is in India that we find the cultural manifestation of nationalism most distinctive. The 
various functions of nationalism, which are undertaken by political and economic organisations 
in the West, have fallen to the lot of religion in India. Hinduism has assumed all the disciplinary 
functions of a state. It is largely due to this unification by culture of the diverse elements which 
have gone into the composition of the people of Hindustan that our land has been able to 
withstand and preserve its culture and civilization to this day in spite of innumerable foreign 
invasions. This cohesive force accounts for the solidarity of a territory almost continental in 
dimension and in contents. Westerners and even missionaries who have spent their lives in India 
have not been able to grasp this fundamental difference between their society and ours. They 
often accuse Hinduism of harbouring within its boundaries customs and regulations, which will 
not measure up the standard of an idealist nor stand the light of day. They constantly institute 
comparisons between the practices of what they understand to be Hinduism and those of 
Christianity to the formers’ discredit forgetting that ‘Hinduism is a political-economic and religious 
unit,’ while Christianity which they place on the other side is purely a religion. This is on the face 
of it a comparison of unequals. I do not for a moment suggest that religions can be compared 
in so far as they represent individual predilections and experiences, but I do feel it is wrong to 
draw parallels between two unlikes. If one wishes to compare, one should compare it with the 
practices under civil and criminal laws that regulate society in the West. 

The effect of foreign invasions on society as a whole has been very little. Most of our 
former invaders have themselves been absorbed by the Hindu society. It is only the virulent 
nationalism of Great Britain that has withstood the social organisation of our land. While all the 
foreign rulers of the past made their home with us, the British are merely birds of passage. You 
find this expressing itself in thousand and one ways. England is the centre around which everything 
in India revolves. Even in such a simple thing as announcing the mail boats you will notice the 
mails that are coming into India are called ‘outward mails’ and mails that are leaving India are 
‘homeward’ mails. What can be more absurd than this? The British have remained as a forcign 
irritant in our land. Our present struggle is the outcome of forces working within the organism 
to throw out the foreign particle, which cannot be assimilated by our indigenous culture. 

The caste system itself is the outcome of an attempt to organise the economic production 
of the country under the pale of religion. Its object was to afford room for production without 
the fever of competition. The social or political organisation of our villages aimed at excluding 
exploitation and acquisition at others’ cost. Each artisan had a share in the output of the village 
to ensure his maintenance on a standard of living common to village life. There was no room 
for a Bever-mere combine for imperialistic purposes in that society. 

The joint family system avoided individual accumulations of wealth and went a long way to 
equalise distribution and to make ample provision for dependants. It curbed to some extent the 
greed of any individual for worldly goods. It cultivated in the members of a family a social sense 
and did not encourage selfishness. 

Far be it from me to hold up these institutions as being ‘utopian’. My purpose in referring to 
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these is not to hold them up to us-as goals, but I mark. them merely as milestones in the 
progress of national unification, and evidences of the discouragement of imperialism in our 
civilization. ‘They are not hitching posts for us to pull up to. We leave them behind as milestones 
which we have passed, but we need to record them. The only use we can make of them ts to 
learn from the trend of past events the way in which we have to shape the structure we are 
putting up now. Let us not build in places where we have not laid a foundation. Unless our 
future is in line with our past we shall crumble down the moment the stress and strain of life 
falls upon us. We have to excavate the debris of the Western civilization that has covered up 
our layout during the last century and a half, and discover where our foundations are truly laid. 
We cannot build on Western foundations. They have idealised acquisition and their nationalism 
has been dedicated to that end. In our land renunciation has been the highest virtue and our 
civilization has been moulded with this background. If we wish to make our contribution to 
human welfare, it will have to be according to our national genius. 

Gandhiji’s greatness is in no small measure due to his being in complete alignment with our 
past traditions. A similar personality in the West may have passed unnoticed, as he would not 
have commanded the allegiance of his nation. Tolstoy’s was but a voice in the wilderness. Hence 
in whatever we wish to do in the way of reconstruction, we have.to trace the lines laid out in the 
past and build on those plans and not merely imitate the developments of other people, however 
much of a short cut that may appear to be. Wolf-pack-nationalism has no room for foreigners. 
But in India, our nationalism has open arms for those foreigners who are willing to help with 
our domestic affairs. In this we differ from our neighbours—China and Japan. The West has 
never understood our attitude in this and has jeeringly told us that we have “no political sense.” 
Let us thank God for this defect in us. I am very grateful to the Nationalist Christian Party, 
under whose auspices we meet today, for providing me with a ready instance to demonstrate 
what I have said. One of their vice-presidents is a British woman, whom I wish to congratulate 
on having broken away from the wolf-pack tradition. 

Now that we have surveyed briefly the historical manifestation of nationalism in the West 
and in the East, we shall consider for a moment what should be the place of nationalism in 
human affairs. 

We can only work on the elementary analogy of family love. Love is a power of regulation in 
all human social units. Pure love for one’s family is not antagonistic with love for one’s neighbours 
or the love for one’s race or nation. Indeed it is a necessary outcome of such love. All true love 
is holy and love does not breed hatred. No nationalism that can sing a hymn of hate can be pure 
or holy. If we can love our neighbour, we can love our neighbouring nations. Love gives up 
certain rights for the benefit of others; we cannot be all-grasping and yet pretend to have love. 
We have to look upon all humanity as our family, and the various nations as members. 
Internationalism can only be born of love, and as long as greed governs our international relations 
any ‘League of Nations’ becomes another tool of exploitation in the hands of the imperialists. 
Tagore is generalising what he found in the West when he says in Creative Unity: “Nationalism is 
the training for a narrow idea, and when it gets hold of their minds it is sure to lead them to 
moral degeneracy and intellectual blindness.” Our individual social life has risen above the ethics 
of a robber, but at present our international relations are still below the level of the individual 
ethics. 

We have to feel as William Lloyd Garrison felt: “Our country is the world, our countrymen 
are all mankind. We love the land of our nativity as we love all other lands.” This should be our 
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nationalism. Each nation working in love towards the other, and dealing with the other on the 
same code of morals that govern the individual. When we work in this way our armies will 
become mercly police forces. For this we have to educate the peoples of the world in this ideal 
of peace. Without this foundation whatever attempts we may make will result in failure like the 
International Labour Union, which crumbled like the walls of Jericho at the trumpet call of war, 
and in the same way as the World Student Federation disintegrated at the call of the military. 
Race hatred is not instinctive. It is cultivated prejudice. We find no distinctions of colour or race 
among children. Young people are educated to it. We have to mobilise our educational institutions 
to bring about a change of outlook, and then will they “beat their swords into ploughshares and 
the spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war anymore. But they shall sit everyman under his vine and under his fig tree; and none 
shall make them afraid for the mouth of the Lord of hosts has spoken it. For all people will walk 
every one in the name of his god, and we will walk in the name of the Lord our God forever and 
ever.” And there will be “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace and goodwill towards 
men.” Dees not this biblical prophecy uttered 2000 years ago apply to our present Satyagraha 
movement? ; 

Viewing nationalism in this light and holding it to be an integral part of internationalism, 
what is the function of Indian nationalism today? As we have already seen, in the past our 
nationalism was harnessed to organise and purify our own nation without harming other nations. 
In the same way under Gandhiji’s direction we are again engaged in putting our house in order. 
It is part of our nationalist programme to rid our land of drunkenness and other social evils. 
Only the other day Bombay set the example of picketing Poona Race specials. If our nationalism 
is to do any good we have to educate public opinion to regard it as another form of gambler’s 
dice. We see stark poverty throughout the land following idleness and lack of work. The spinning 
wheel is calculated to add a few morsels of bread for hungry mouths, and incidentally repatriate 
a lost industry, and increase the productivity of the masses. In our overwhelming enthusiasm we 
ought not to forget that what is our gain should not be another’s loss. ‘Trade and other mutual 
dealings have to be based on this principle. Our programme should not engender hatred of 
foreigners in general and Britishers in particular. It was, I think, this idea that led Gandhiji to 
look with disfavour on boycott of British goods. 

Personally, I would strongly advocate boycott of British goods purely on ethical grounds. 
On the face of it, it looks as though I am going against my theory of nationalism, but a little 
consideration will reveal the consistency. The British came to us with high sounding phrases of 
divine mission and trusteeship. We unsuspectingly placed our confidence in their integrity. What 
have they done? They have manipulated tariffs, railway rates, exchange and the financial policy 
to suit their own trade and stripped us of our raiment, wounded us, and have left us half dead. 
In common parlance they have played the ‘confidence trick’ on us. They won our confidence 
and then cheated us. This being so, the trade of Great Britain with India 1s in the nature of what 
may be called a ‘sharp practice.’ It is not legitimate trade to give short weight and compel you 
to buy from themselves and nobody else. We should be fools to have any further dealings with 
those who live by sharp practice. Is it wrong then to boycott sharp practice? As far as the 
Britisher is concerned we owe him no ill will. We merely refuse to give him further opportunities 
to carry on an immoral trade. Is this not our duty? 

As regards other foreign goods, since we are deprived of the means of safeguarding our 
infant industries by tariffs and subsidies we have to resort to a self-imposed barrier in the interest 
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of the languishing condition of the industries of the country, But neither of these items of 
boycott should be enforced in the spirit of hatred of foreign things. Anything that leads us to 
hatred is of evil origin and any such dealings may be apparently profitable, but in the long run 
will injure both parties to it. We have to be warned of this. Boycott will be a curse to us if it 
merely ended with the negative side. We have to emphasize the positive side of encouraging 
Indian productivity with a view to reducing poverty. Perhaps “promotion of Swadeshi” would 
be a more apt phrase to describe our purpose than the awkward and clumsy word ‘boycott’, 
which savours of violence. During this transitional period the consumer should buy Swadeshi 
goods even at a higher cost, the excess being in the nature of a subsidy. The merchants on the 
other hand should be content with a smaller profit and regard the shortage as a self-imposed 
customs duty. If the merchants took undue advantage of this situation, they will be guilty of 
robbing Mother India at her time of need. 

We hear a great deal today of our economic and political woes. Very little is said about our 
cultural. degeneration. No nation on earth could have held us in subjection, if we had been 
culturally strong. If we now take advantage of the present flood tide of nationalism and revive 
and rebuild our social structures independence cannot be far off. 

The present struggle should be a refiner’s fire purifying us and our nationalism as pure gold, 
burning all dross. This may be a painful process, but if we keep our eye on our goal we shall not 
regret the ordeal and the world would have moved one step further towards universal peace... 
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PURNA SWARA] VERSUS INDEPENDENCE 
(1931. Source: NMML, Kumarappa Papers) 


Since the Delhi Irwin-Gandhi®” agreement people have been constantly discussing if that 
agreement is in consonance with the Lahore Congress Resolution of Independence. The whole 
of the talk revolves round the interpretation of what is meant by ‘Independence’ and ‘Swaraj’ 
These two words correctly describe the indigenous culture of the two nations and the difference 
in their ideals of national welfare. The British in common with Westerners infuse an exclusive 
spirit into their nationalism. Their nationalism provides the binding factor in human affairs that 
we find in the urge among wolves to travel in packs. These animals depend on the force of 
numbers to succeed in their powers. So, all Western civilization is based on getting control over 
other groups of people for its own ends to satisfy its wants. This has given rise to what we call 
‘Imperialism.’ They think in terms of themselves in relation to others. Their national groups are 
meant to and are directed towards exploiting others for their purpose. To such a culture what 
is the central idea conveyed by the word ‘Independence’? To them this word would signify 
freedom from foreign oppression for themselves and freedom to do what they liked with 
others outside their national group. Thus to them ‘Independence’ connotes international 
relationship and defines their external relation with foreigners. The opposite of Independence 
is ‘Subjection.’ The concomitants of these conceptions are hatred for outsiders and a restlessness 
to be freed from external connections, if it means subjection. 


*? The Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed on 5 March, 1931. In the background of a strong anti-imperialist movement, Gandhi's 
signing of a truce with Viceroy Irwin was widely seen to be a betrayal of the movement, and of the 1929 Lahore Congress 
resolution on ‘Purna Swaraj’ (complete independence). Here we have Kumarappa trying to defend this Pact. 
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To us in India, nationalism has no use for imperialism. We have no ambitions of foreign 
conquest nor do we seek to extend markets for overproduction at home. Our nationalism 
works as an internal binding force and is a consolidating factor in national life. One of the 
unique sociological phenomena of the world—our caste system—is an outcome of this aspect 
of nationalism. We believe in an evolution from within and....therefore our farmer is willing to 
look upon our external relations as a mere detail if our national organisation 1s sound within. 
This internal organisation on a political basis is what we call Swaraj, and it is this that is in 
Gandhiji’s mind when he offers as a definition of Swaraja “disciplined rule from within,” and 
suggests Nepal as an example of a country which has independence but not Swaraj. Western 
writers on political science have contended that sovereignty rests with the people and a government 
based on such sovereignty of the people is what we call Swaraj. Independence does not necessarily 
mean Swaraj. China is independent but it 1s struggling for Swaraj. Russia under the Czars was 
independent but did not possess even the elements of Swaraj. It is only now that the Soviet is 
attempting to evolve a form of Swaraj. 

What is called Democracy in the West is a half-way house between Independence and Swara/. 
Democratic movement, as practised at the present time, reduces itself into a government by the 
majority, and the minorities are left to their own devices. Our ideal Swaraj will include even the 
minorities. 

In ancient India, the caste system was devised as a form of movement to regulate national 
life. That was a form of Swaraj which defied several foreign invasions and maintained the 
solidarity of the people. But it has now been wrecked by the mischief wrought by hierarchy and 
autocracy. We are again attempting to formulate a system that will assume the solidarity of the 
people and be an expression of the indigenous culture of India. It is for this we are striving. No 
one knows exactly what final form it will take. No cheap imitation of Western governments will 
be of permanent value. The remedy lies in ourselves. No astute lawyer of Britain or any other 
place can help us. We have to reach this goal if we wish for Swaraj. In such a Swaraj the connection 
with Great Britain will be a mere detail. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE COMMON PEOPLE 


(Special Number of The Students Outlook, Allahabad University, |7 Nov. 1935. 
Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Communism is an attempt by a community to govern itself and direct all human efforts 
towards bettering itself. It is the birthright of every individual, who has been brought into this 
world without his consent, to be provided by the community in which he is born with every 
opportunity to enable him to make his contribution to his neighbours. To this end he should be 
given all the necessary facilities to develop himself and equip himself to serve society all the 
better. Of course, each individual has his own special endowment at birth bequeathed to him by 
his parents. These cannot be altered. But the influence of his environment will go a long way in 
helping him to develop himself. These external factors have to be provided for by society in the 
form of education, hygiene, sanitation, recreation, and direction of leisure into profitable channels 
to cultivate personality. When the child has attained manhood, his productive activities should 
have full play so that humanity is served by every talent that is possessed by the individuals 
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composing this community. There should be no room for self-aggrandisement and exploitation 
of the weak. This being the function of any social order let us see what Communism has to 
offer. 

While looking at the effect Communism has on the common people, we cannot but examine 
the one and the only experiment that has been carried out on a large-scale in the world of 
today—in Soviet Russia. 

When the people were groaning under autocracy and the burden of supporting their autocratic 
feudal lords they yearned for a “Government of the people, for the people and by the people.” 
The incidents attaching to the Russian Revolution that followed are still too fresh in our minds 
to need a lengthy recall. After over fifteen years of thought and action what do we find? They 
have made great strides in bringing light and learning to those who sat in darkness and superstition. 
Educational opportunities are thrown open to all. Woman rubs shoulders with her mate the 
man, and their joint efforts are directed towards the achievement of freedom for body, mind 
and soul. Have they succeeded in their goal? 

They aimed at the masses having power in their hands but, in effect, ha few at the top hold 
the reins. Control is more centralized than in even capitalistic countries, and the individuals 
instead of developing their individuality and personality are sinking to the level of mechanical 
dolls. Economic militarism in the form of rigid discipline is driving away all freedom of thought, 
speech and action for the individual. The over-emphasis on class consciousness has resulted in 
creating an atmosphere of violence. This, of course, was to be expected from Marx’s outlook on 
society and his regarding class struggle as a prerequisite to progress. Russia is not far behind 
capitalistic nations in her desire for armaments. Preparations for war, either offensive or defensive, 
inevitably spell disaster. 

In short, a careful and impartial scrutiny will show that the fate of the common people 
under a benevolent capitalism has not been much improved under Soviet Communism. In both 
cases man has been subordinated to material possessions. He 1s held as a slave to machines. 
Public opinion ts moulded by a small group, who also hold the press to strict censorship. Economic 
activity is planned and controlled from the centre, while large-scale methods of production are 
used to multiply standardised articles. 

If the ideals Communism sets out to attain are to be realised for the common people, it will 
be imperative that the focus should be on the development of the personality of the common 
people giving them full scope for self-expression. This means granting complete freedom of 
thought, speech and action. When this is done each individual will begin to think for himself 
and use his talents to the best advantage. Of course, the output may not be so regulated or co- 
ordinated but what is lost in quantity will be gained in quality and sum total of happiness. Man 
needs the joy of creation to egg him on to further effort. Standardisation kills originality. 
Originality, however halting it may be in the beginning, is the source of all progress. Unless we 
lay out our plan of society in such a way as to elicit that which is finest in each individual, 
humanity will stand to lose. If our criterion is material welfare then standardisation of production 
and centralization of control is essential, but if we emphasize human values then individual 
production and decentralization of control are definitely indicated to afford the necessary 
opportunity for development. Under mass production, whether under capitalism or communism, 
every person becomes a ‘hand’ or a ‘mouth.’ The soul is lost. “What shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” The loss to humanity caused by large-scale 
machine production by reducing the common people into machine feeders can never be 
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computed. 

This is no argument against machinery. What we have done is to invent machines that have 
become the masters and which have to be tended by many slaves; their strong point is their 
ability to concentrate the profits in the hands of the machine owners. The duty before inventors 
should be to devise tools and machines that can be operated by one or two, which will remain 
the servant of man, and will enable every owner to carn his modest livelihood without squeezing 
out the lifeblood of his fellow man. If this can be done, production will be limited by demand, 
and there will be no pressure for markets resulting in violence and armaments. 

This in short is the philosophy underlying the village movement sponsored by Gandhiji to 
infuse his doctrine of non-violence in the economic sphere. 


4 


THE PLACE OF WOMEN 
(Excerpt from chapter IX of “Why the Village Movement?”) 


While man possesses initiative in a great measure and is venturesome, woman is by nature 
much more conservative and conventional. Generally speaking, man 1s objective while woman is 
subjective. If we may use such an analogy, man may be said to belong to the ‘pack’ and woman 
to the ‘herd’ type. This being so, each sex partakes of the characteristic of its type. We noted that 
Eastern men, whom we regard as falling under the ‘herd’ type, do not follow leadership easily in 
committees and such like. Women find it even more difficult than men to work in committees. 
Because of the ‘herd’ type mentality, they are conventional, and religion and social custom 
appeal to them more than to men. In the same way, Eastern men are said to be ritualistic, more 
religious and obey convention and regulation more readily than the men of the West, for the 
‘herd’ type is more law-abiding than the ‘pack’ type. Even in the ‘pack’ type, woman 1s less self- 
centred than man, for her love covers the family. Hence, in all matters requiring the qualities of 
the ‘pack’ type, man 1s better suited to take the lead where initiative and adventure are necessary. 

The present system of production does not take into consideration the role that is assigned 
to woman by nature. It will be generally admitted that by their very make-up, they are the custodians 
of a nation’s culture and project into the future the achievements of the present generation. In 
primitive times consumption was controlled by women, while supplies were in the hands of 
men. If women did the cooking, men provided food materials. If women needed a home, men 
provided the wherewithal in the form of bamboos, thatch, mud walls, etc. In the language of 
economics the woman was the creator of demand and the man’s place was that of the supplier. 
As evolution advanced under the ‘herd’ type, woman was given a place in the social control of 
production, and thus the rules of conduct and regulatory machinery were provided for. We find 
even today in India, in spite of the deplorable state of culture and the depth of ignorance and 
superstition to which women have sunk in our country, that they still play an overwhelming part 
in the everyday life of the nation. However advanced in his views and however cultured a man 
may be, it is often his wife’s superstition and ignorance that rules the home, and he pleads his 
inability to go against the dictates of the mother or wife. This is one of the main reasons why 
even though a large number of Indian men have acquired modern ways of living, yet their 
homes are often to be found in insanitary and unhygienic conditions. Unless women are culturally 
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equal to men, there will be a disparity and social life will follow the level of development of 
women. It will be next to impossible for men to put their ideals into practice unless their 
womenfolk also see eye to eye with them. Nature has endowed woman with certain faculties, 
which are largely dormant in man, such as intuition. Hence their contribution to the economic 
sphere is bound to be different, and the role they play will be distinct and will not overlap. 

In the ‘pack type’ woman’s place in the economic sphere was largely ignored. Under the 
dynasty of might she was merely a cave man’s captive and her sexual allurements have made and 
unmade empires. Under the dynasty of finance she became the emblem of the social status of 
the financier. In her dress and manners she displayed the ostentatious mode of life made possible 
by necessary appurtenances drawn from all parts of the world. Her main function seemed to be 
to fight for such social rights as befitted the income of her man. With the advent of the machine, 
she fell further and became either a mannequin, advertising the wares of machine production, 
which she began to consume as a result of high pressure salesmanship, or she became 
‘emancipated’ to the extent that she entered factories as a producing hand, where the machine- 
owner exploited her lack of staying power by giving her lower wages. When labour came into 
power, she was assigned an equal place with man as a producer. 

But in all these various forms of ‘pack type’ economic organisations she has not found the 
true place assigned to her by nature as the creator of demand and the custodian of national 
culture. Machine-owners produce articles, and suggest to women that they should consume 
them, and women have been following fashions blindly; and by readily walking into this trap 
they have become mere consumers. Today, whatever may be the claim for equality of the sexes 
and whatever may be the result of enfranchisement of women in the political sphere, they 
remain an excellent market for the consumption of machine-made goods. They have abdicated 
their natural role to the profit motive which has now ascended the throne. It alone directs 
economic production and has assumed the part that should have been played by women had 
they realised their true calling. Man is working single-handed in the economic sphere as a supplier 
without the aid of his partner, who should have by her demand laid down the lines on which 
production should proceed. The enormous maladjustment we find in the world today is in no 
small measure due to women not occupying their proper place in the economic sphere. Even in 
the ‘pack type,’ unless woman assumes her rightful place and dethrones the profit motive, there 
will be no hope fer a natural order of economic production. Once, however, women take their 
proper place, the subsidiary activities dependent on the home will fall into proper alignment and 
this will surely lead to human progress. 

Woman has proyed herself an easy prey to psychological suggestions made by advertisers. If 
women will assert themselves and become discriminating buyers, even if they do nothing else, 
we shall find a transformation in the variety of goods produced. After all the bulk of the 
commodities produced and put on the market are for the home and, therefore, come within the 
purview of the woman who is the home-maker. | | 

Consumer’s Duties: Often buyers are only concerned with satisfying their own requirements 
as near as possible and as cheaply as they can. This way of going about the business is to shirk 
one’s duties. What are the duties of an efficient consumer or buyer? When buying an article of 
everyday use one has to take account of the full repercussions of one’s transactions. 

1. One should know where the article comes from. 

2. Who makes the article? 

3. From what material? 
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4. Under what conditions the workers live and work? 

5. What proportion of the final price they get as wages? 

6. How is the rest of the money distributed? 

7. How is the article produced? 

8. How does the industry fit into the national economy? 

9. What relation has it to the other nations? 

Discriminatory Buying: If the buyer has to make her influence felt, the further afield 
she goes for her goods, the less will be the power of her influence at such a distance, the less 
the chances of her information on the various points being raised being accurate, and the less 
will be her personal interest. If the goods come from a source which may be tainted with 
exploitation, either of sweat labour or of the political, financial or economic hold over other 
nations, or classes, or races, then the buyer of such goods will be a party to such exploitation, 
just as a person who buys stolen articles from a chor bazaar creates a market for stolen goods 
and thus encourages the art of stealing. Therefore, anyone who buys goods indiscriminately 1s 
not discharging her full responsibility, when the sole criterion of her buying is merely the low 
price or the good quality of the goods. Hence, we should buy goods only from sources about 
which full information 1s readily available, and which source can be brought under our influence; 
otherwise we shall have to shoulder a share of the blame for sweated labour, political slavery, or 
economic stranglehold. We cannot absolve ourselves of all blame by merely pleading ignorance 
in regard to the source. 

If the raw materials for making cocoa are obtained from plantations on the West Coast of 
Africa, which use some form of forced native labour, are carried by vessels on sea routes 
monopolised or controlled by violence, manufactured in England with sweated labour and brought 
to India under favourable customs duties enforced by political power, then a buyer of a tin of 
cocoa patronises the forced labour conditions in the West Coast of Africa, utilizes the navy and 
so partakes in violence, gains by the low wages or bad conditions of workers in England, and 
takes advantage of the political subjection of India. All this responsibility and more also are put 
into a little tin of cocoa! 

Are we prepared to shoulder this grave responsibility and pander to our palate, or shall we 
content ourselves with a cup of nutritious milk drawn from a well-kept cow at our door? These 
considerations are not far-fetched but actual. Anyone who looks on life seriously and as a trustee 
cannot afford to ignore these far-reaching consequences of her actions. 

If we are not able to do this by ourselves, we should draft in the help of bodies like the 
A.LS.A. or the A.I.V.LA., which certify certain products for sale. It is for this reason that Khadi 
should be bought at the certified bhandars. If we feel it is beyond us to guarantee the concomitant 
results of all our transactions it necessarily follows that we must limit our transactions to a circle 
well within our control. This is the bedrock of Swadeshi. Swadeshi is no rabid political slogan. 
It is circumscribed by our own limitations. The smaller the circumference, the more accurately 
can we gauge the results of our actions and all the more conscientiously shall we be able to fulfil 
our obligations as trustees. 

These considerations will naturally restrict our field of selection of goods and therefore will 
entail the curbing of the satisfaction of our wants. When you go to buy a saree the shop man may 
place before you endless attractive varieties of silks from Belgium, Paris and other places at very 
reasonable prices, but as a trustee you are prompted to buy the coarse Khadi cloth, spun and 
woven by your poor neighbour. It is comparatively expensive, heavy to wear and not artistic 
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enough for your taste. You will be fulfilling your duty by deciding on the Khadi in preference 
to the finery from abroad. This means a great sacrifice. | 

This control of self is our /apasya. Tapasya does not consist in sitting on a board of nails or 
putting a pin through the cheeks. In everyday life, when we forego a want or put up with the 
inconveniences of a restricted satisfaction in the pursuance of a principle of life, we are performing 
fapasya no less ardently than the great rshis, who have renounced the world and chosen the life 
of the recluse. We find this ideal set out in all religions. “Take up thy cross and follow me.” 
\Whenever we stand for a principle, there will be a cross to take up. It is not a beautifully carved 
ivory one ora golden one embedded with gems, which can be hung around one’s neck on a gold 
chain, but is a real heavy cross, which has broken the back of many a well meaning stalwart. 
But there is merit to be earned from the effort. 

This sacrifice, /apasya, or cross will take many forms in our endeavour to follow the spirit of 
Swadeshi. When you go to buy salt you are tempted by the purity and the convenient containers 
in which Cerebos salt is offered, and the attractive manner in which it runs out of the container 
will almost make you decide in favour of it as you glance at the alternative of buying the black 
looking, dust laden, pebble-like country salt kept in open heaps in dirty gunny bags. It requires 
a strong character to resist taking the easy course and buy the country salt, dissolve it and purify 
itat home. With a little /apasya you can convert it into a purer article than the Cerebos variety. An 
American woman doctor always buys guar from the bazaar, boils and cleans it, and keeps it in 
liquid form for children’s use, not because she loves the village industry, but because she prefers 
it to sugar on nutritive grounds. There are many reasons why we, more than this American 
sister, should take particular care to patronise such industries. Have we that steadfastness of 
purpose? 

Sumilarly, when sales facilities are lacking, such as credits, sending on approval, providing of 
samples, and execution of orders promptly, to which capitalistic methods of production and 
high pressure salesmanship have made us accustomed, we shall again feel disgusted, if we do 
not whip up our altruistic self into following our goal regardless of difficulties. We may rest 
assured that it will not always be thus. Our artisans who had produced goods, which could not 
and cannot be copied by machinery, have fallen low as victims of unfair methods of competition, 
as their flanks were not guarded by dauntless customers. Shall we not now gather round those 
whom we had let down in the past and enable them to get on their feet again? Once they recover 
their balance we can regain the conveniences we now associate with foreign and capitalistically 
produced and marketed goods... 

Directing Industries: Every sister who buys a foreign article takes the bread out of the 
mouth of our artisans by causing unemployment in our own land. This is a fundamental fact we 
have to realise and grasp. In Tamil we have a saying that a crow regards it own little ones as the 
most precious. But we have become foster parents to foreign and mill industries, forgetting our 
own people. For witness look round your household and count the number of foreign and mill- 
made things you have got. The prices you have paid for them will indicate the extent of 
unemployment in our land you have been responsible for. Every pice you spend makes or mars 
an industry by directing wealth into it or away from it. Woman, the home maker, is the director 
of industries in the real sense. Is she educated to discharge this high calling? Other nations, like 
Russia, Japan, Germany and Italy are encouraging their women to bring forth children so as to 
swell the ranks in their armies. They are reducing the nobility of motherhood to the level of 
stock-breeder or a soulless ammunition factory, and nurture their industries on the blood of 
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their children when they wage war of economic purposes, while we give our all to destroy what 
little we possess. 

A Modern Yatra: It may well be that sometimes we have to search for the goods we need. 
If you want a silk cord which is Indian-made you may have to wander from shop to shop, and 
yet you may not find what you want, and may have to rest content with a cotton substitute. If we 
have the necessary zeal all such efforts, which prove apparently futile, will not damp our spirits. 
We shall look upon such wanderings as ya/ras. There are people who measure their length on the 
ground all the way from Kanniyakumari to Kashi as a means of earning merit. Can we be 
thwarted by anything less? 

We have to develop a burning religious zeal for the welfare of our villages. Shall we remember 
our duty towards our fellow beings and fulfil our stewardship at all times and occasions? 

The Way of Freedom: If we can resolutely refuse to buy foreign and mill-made goods, 
being content with what we can get from our neighbours, what interest will foreign nations have 
in holding us in subjection? No doubt such an attitude will call for great fortitude under 
unparalleled privations both due to our own actions and that of others. Only when we develop 
such indomitable courage and unconquerable will can we come up to the standard of non- 
violence set by Gandhiji, which will be necessary to free ourselves from foreign domination and 
ward off foreign invasions. 3 

We cannot attain this except by denying ourselves taking up the cross daily, and following 
steadfastly the principle of pursuing our duty to our fellowmen, rather than enforcing our rights 
on them. By so doing we shall save the lives of millions and find our own through our /apasya 
and sacrifice. There is no doubt as to the capacity of women of our land to put forth this effort 
once they realise the need for 1t. 

Will our sisters rise to the occasion and give up the easy and broad way that has ied us to 
destruction, and discipline themselves to enter at the strait gate and follow the narrow way that 
will lead the nation to life abundant? When women come into their own and play their role well, 


we shall realise fully the truth in the old adage that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world. 


5 


THE NON-VIOLENT WAY 
(Rural India, July, 1941. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


There is no such thing as a universal single principle of nation building. Each nation has to 
evolve the principles it would like to follow in the light of its own ideals and goal. Every nation’s 
history, social organisation etc. will show some philosophy of life running through it all, be it 
conscious or unconscious. An analysis of the economic aspect of the activities of the people of 
Great Britain will disclose an emphasis on durability, which is a strain developed by capitalism. 
In America, on the other hand, durability is at a discount. They do not want to manufacture a 
Rolls Royce that will run for generations, but they build for utility and up-to-datedness. It does 
not matter to them how prosaic an article may look as long as it serves its purpose well. In 
Germany the stake is on efficiency, while in modern Japan, which has to enter highly competitive 
markets, the objective has been cheapness. These nations have not deliberately set out with 
such motives, but these characteristics have come into bold relief through their unconscious 
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striving. Perhaps Sovict Russia is the only country which has set out to work with a predetermined 
philosophy of life based on equality of distribution with a plentiful supply of material goods 
for everyone. 

China, India and old-time Japan reveal a state of affairs based on a philosophy of live and 
let-live, arising out of the principle of non-violence. 

The Two Methods: Economic evolution can be directed in two ways—in the moral way 
and the hot-house way. In Western Europe it has been brought about by the first method by 
letting the powerful and self-centred control affairs in their own interests. This was achieved 
with comparatively little external force, but took a longer time. While Russia using the hot- 
house method took an extremely short time, but with the use of considerable external violence. 
For the non-violent only the normal slow way is available. 

If we are to rebuild India what shall our plan be? If we decide on the principle of non- 
violence, then on what lines shall we proceed? 

Internal Discipline: A nation’s life can be led non-violently only if all its activities can go 
on automatically without the application of external force. Such an organisation calls for a 
considerable amount of self-discipline in the people. The personality of every citizen has to be. 
highly developed, the social structure being built on duties rather than on rights of individuals. 
Emphasis on rights leads to conflict, while a studied discharge of duties creates goodwill. As 
man evolves his directive force has to be from within, a form of self-discipline. This state of 
development involves considerable amount of training and time. In a state of this nature external 
discipline signified by the Police, Army, Navy and the Air Force will be unnecessary, and so will 
have no place. | 

Centralized Industries: Where non-violence 1s the guiding principle there can be no injustice 
or exploitation. The state services must be of use to everybody as taxes collected from the 
masses cannot be spent on the classes. Therefore, all centralized industries which depend so 
largely on governmental aids cannot be left in private hands. They have to be run for the benefit 
of the people and not for profit. 

Natural Resources: Forests, mines and minerals will be regarded as the property of the 
nation collectively and so cannot be exploited under private management. The raw materials 
they yield should be the sources of employment for the nation in the process of conversion into 
finished goods; hence the export of raw materials will be tantamount to the sale of a birthright 
and must never be countenanced. Only the surplus finished goods and luxury articles can be 
sent out of the country. 

Distribution: Labour saving devices as well as centralization of production can be used 
only in industries under government ownership for the convenience of the public. All other 
units must be cottage units run on a profit motive. Centralized units when run on profit motive 
have a tendency to accumulate wealth in a few hands. This is inimical to national wealth. The 
nation’s wealth does not consist in its numbers of millionaires, but in its equitable distribution 
of wealth. Looked at from this point of view an increasing number of millionaires in a nation 
may connote the growing poverty of the people. Decentralized units being an excellent mechanism 
for distribution of wealth have to be insisted on, if we aim at the welfare of the nation. 

Democracy: The essence of democracy is present when a large measure of executive and 
legislative power is in the hands of the citizen. The more such powers are delegated the farther 
is such a state from real democracy. In other words, real democracy can only exist when practically 
every citizen is a law unto himself. Therefore there is the need to develop self-discipline to 
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attain democracy. Decentralized units of production are good schools for the development of 
initiative, resourcefulness and self-discipline. Again, for the development of true democracy 
decentralization of industries is essential, while centralization is a denial of democracy. 

Our considerations show that if we desire to develop a state based on non-violence, we 
have to cultivate self-discipline in the citizen by the normal but slow way, restrict centralization 
to public utilities, exports to surplus or finished goods, emphasize distribution of wealth rather 
than accumulation and train the citizen to fulfil his duties rather than insist on his rights. When 
we have disciplined every citizen to decide and act correctly in the general interests of society 
basing his life on his duties, we shall be attaining real democracy, which needs no external 
coercion to make the citizen go in the way he should. 


6 
STONE WALLS AND IRON BARS 


(Shri Kumarappa underwent periods in jail several times for his anti-imperialist writings and speeches. The following are 
extracts from an article about his jail experiences, written for a symposium on the subject organised in 1946. In this he also 
puts forward his suggestions for prison reform.) 


At the very outset I have to explain that I am not a politician in any sense of the term. My 
one and only interest in public life has been to see social justice meted out to the helpless. If the 
government found it necessary to incarcerate me frequently, it had always been for my placing 
before the public the misdeeds of those entrusted with the welfare of the dumb millions, and 
never for any overt act of civil disobedience on my part from any political motives. I have always 
deemed it my duty as a citizen to point out malpractices resulting in the suffering of the people. 
Naturally, a government conceived in avarice from the early days of the East India Company, 
fattened on the loot of its many agents and servants, and clothed in falsehood, hates to have its 
nefarious activities exposed to the limelight of public opinion... 

Within the short period of about 15 years of public life, I have spent over a year as a détenue 
and have been convicted to over 62 years of hard labour. Similarly, with many of us, over 
50% of our public life is spent behind bars and, therefore, this aspect of our existence demands 
a larger share of attention than is usually given to it...I have been in jails at Ahmedabad, 
Sabarmau, Nasik, Bombay, Wardha, Nagpur, and Jubbulpore under varying conditions. I am 
penning these lines not with the intent of attacking the jail department, but to see how we can 
contribute towards its reconstruction... 

Buildings: I have been lodged in private bungalows converted into prisons by having their 
windows and doors strengthened and barred and their compound walls barb-wired. As these 
were overflow camps the accommodation was anything but adequate. I was in a room about 25 
by 10 sharing it with about 20 others. We had hardly enough room to lie down in a row. We were 
taken out in the morning for about 20 minutes to answer calls of nature, have our bath and 
exercise. I have been in lock-ups and cells barely 20 feet square, where about two dozen people 
are lodged from morning till evening, without any facilities of lying down or sitting, with a 
common urinal in a corner of the room. The smells can hardly even be imagined. 

I have been kept in single cell barracks with adequate exercising grounds, but without a 
green blade of grass to be seen. Some jails were well-built with stone floors, flush latrines and 
chlorinated water supply, with single individual cells and electric lights. I spent nearly a year with 
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a whole barrack of six cells to myself. This was meant for Europeans and so was well equipped 
with bathroom, lavatories, tables, chairs, iron beds and even an electric fan in summer, and a 
large flower garden. Yet jail is a jail. It is the deprivation of freedom that crushes the human 
being... 

Work, Books and Recreation: All my sentences have been rigorous. I have had to work on 
tape making, flour grinding, cleaning vegetables, rope making, spinning, etc. The work itself 
may not be hard enough to break one, but the fact of having to work under the supervision of 
warders and having to account to others for the day’s work, is in itself a humiliating experience, 
which needs to be gone through personally to understand its reaction on one. 

A few religious books are allowed and one or two antiquated reading books. Here again my 
experience has been varied. In one jail, my next cell was a veritable modern bookstore containing 
the very latest publications. Yet in other places I was left with my Bible and such other hoary and 
respectable publications. Newspapers with a conservative outlook such as The Times, The Statesman, 
The Hindu etc., which are innocuous, were freely allowed to be shared by a group, but no really 
progressive journal, which was critical of the present-day, was countenanced. In one jail, even 
my own publications were not allowed to me. Lest I should seduce myself! In the larger jails 
some recreations were provided for, but the equipment was as a rule below pat... 

Companions in Distress: Again, as in all other departments of jail life, I have had a variety 
in my jail companions—erudite scholars, versatile talkers, voracious readers, laborious idlers, 
idealists, criminals, financial crooks, sadists, anti-social creatures, rich men, Robin Hoods, paupers, 
Europeans, Chinese and Negroes... In fact one comes in contact in a jail with all sorts and 
conditions of men. At one end, I have been for months on end with men like Sjt. Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mangaldas Pakwasa and Shoorji Vallabhdas” and, at the other end, with life convicts and 
murderers. 

All this heterogeneous company serves to make up for the lack of contacts outside. In our 
humdrum life the routine of our day hardly brings us into contact with such a kaleidoscopic 
variety of humanity. This helps us to understand the multifarious facets of life this world presents. 
But for the fortuitous circumstances that launch us periodically into jails, many of us would go 
through life with just a narrow outlook on the lives our fellow-beings lead. Adversity brings us 
close together, and we begin to sce in people we would ordinarily keep away from some traces 
of goodness we would not have credited them with. Some of the criminals, hardened by 
circumstances into their anti-social activities, were veritable geniuses gone astray. The calibre of 
a few leaders of garigs of dacoits I met made me think that if they had been properly handled in 
earlier life they would have been our national leaders. They possessed an amount of magnetism 
that many a so-called political leader may well envy. Their clear thinking and basic understanding 
of men and matters will put to shade many a university professor. Such are their great qualities 
that have made them leaders, though in the underground world. What a loss to humanity! Can 
these derelicts not be salvaged? 

The Bosses: Even in the jail we have a hierarchy of men. From bash the criminals the 
night watchman, gang foreman and convict warders or overseers are chosen. Then come the 
paid warders, babus, assistant jailors, junior jailors, deputy jailors and the senior jailor. The whole 
order is presided over by the almighty superintendant, whose word is law within the four walls 
of the prison. Here again one meets with all types of human specimens. 


*° Seth Shoorji Vallabhdas was a ship owner and and a best friend of Kumarappa. Kumarappa had also accompanied him to 
London as his economic adviser as part of a shipping delegation in July 1947. 
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Generally speaking, the recruitment is from the lower strata of never-do-wells in society. 
‘Set a thief to catch a thief’ may well appear to be the motto of those who engage these men 
for the jatl staff. We may well say that a jailor is a criminal type that has not yet been caught 
under the clutches of the law, for in the moral tone there is not much choice between the jailor 
and the convicts. The only difference is that the former is paid by and the latter 1s maintained 
by the administration. An exceptional few may have drifted into this department from a 
respectable home due to adversity, but it does not take long to get dabbed with the same brush 
of tar as the others, especially if he wants to get on in the department. Many a murder has 
been committed within the four walls of the prison, but these rarely come to light. Even so, 
only in rare cases are a few jailors brought to book; mostly they are let off lightly with a few 
years imprisonment. 

The jailors are becoming a rising community, a veritable caste with vested interests handed 
down from father to son. Frequently, I have met the third generation of jailors. As a rule the 
superintendant is a medical man, whose knowledge of medicine has faded into just a rumour, 
and his skill will not justify a dead mouse being committed to his charge. These are the gods that 
reign supreme in jails over the lives of thousands of unhappy citizens! 

The Denizens: The Law is well termed an ass. It consigns good respectable citizens to live 
in close proximity to influences that make for evil. Most criminals are made in jails. I have come 
across scores of innocent young men and boys of immature age, who have been landed in jail 
on petty charges, perhaps often false, and put up by policemen anxious to get their promotions, 
or on failure to get satisfactory illegal gratuity, or for revenge either on their own feud or paid for 
by some enemy. 

Some convicts have confessed to having plucked ears of corn in neighbouring fields to 
appease the hunger of their children when employment was not forthcoming. During the days 
of food scarcity one family was finding it difficult even to get oil-cakes that are fed ordinarily to 
cattle or used as manure. When their condition was desperate this man plucked a pyle of jowar 
from a field to keep his starving children from death, and he got three months rigorous 
imprisonment for it. At that tume many jails were filled with such cases. (The Wardha sub-jail, 
where the normal capacity is for about 80 inmates, had over 550 on the lock-up lists in those 
days. The conditions of sanitation and supply of water can well be imagined under such a state 
of overcrowding.) Such innocent children of misfortune often leave their jails as bosom 
companions of hardened and seasoned convicts, from where they have imbibed the trade secrets 
of the underground world. They quickly choose the easy path to acquire purchasing power 
from others, especially if their mentors happen to be men of personality, as most dacoits are. 

A few of the convicts are brought in under the vagrancy acts. Their histories are not very 
different from the unhappy victim described above. With the outside police, the mere fact of a 
man belonging to a so-called criminal tribe is sufficient evidence to book him, and once a 
convict always a convict; he is ever afterwards on the police list and the trying magistrate’s 
presumption is always against him. A goodly proportion of the inmates of a prison will be 
classed mental defectives under modern criteria of criminology. These unfortunates are battered 
about and brow-beaten by the sadist group of jailors... The truly anti-social, hardened criminais 
will be found to be a very small percentage. Even their history, if traced properly, will show that 
they have been manoeuvred into the position by unforeseen calamities or social conditions. 

During the political upheavals we get a wave of educated political prisoners, often belonging 
to a social strata and moral training and tradition well above that of the superintendant himself. 
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They come in like the fresh tide waters to wash the foul drains of a city. Their presence, 
though for a while only, checks the rot and to a certain extent tones up the administration, 
though the powers that be may resent this influence. 

The Atmosphere: The moral air that one breathes in a jail is foul with suspicion and 
hatred. Every word that is spoken, from the superintendant down to the meanest warder, has to 
be carefully weighed to know if there is any modicum of truth in it. There ts no love lost 
between the criminals and jail authorities. 

The Bench: The doors to the prison are situated in the Law Courts, and those who preside 
there help people to this unfortunate city of nightmares. The magistrates are lawyers ill-equipped 
to deal with social diseases. They work on a wooden mould often under the pressure of the 
police, who are eager to obtain convictions. These struggling magistrates are under the thumb 
of the head of the district and are easily amenable to his directions. His own despatch of work 
often weighs more than the dictates of justice. It is true there are safeguards in the form of 
appeals to higher courts. But how many of these petty cases can go up to the independent 
tribunals? Many a political case has proved that even these higher tribunals are subject to the 
influence of the administrative government departments. Where then shall we turn for justice? 

The Cause: Our experiences related in the paragraphs above show the far from satisfactory 
conditions in jails. We cannot proceed to rectify every pin prick. The state of affairs calls for 
radical treatment. We should first be certain of the cause; if our diagnosis is right, the remedy 
will suggest itself. From the wide-range picture drawn above, it 1s clear that the whole department 
is based on wrong notions. The philosophy behind it is based on antiquated theories of crime 
and its treatment. Society seeks to revenge itself on those whom it considers are working against 
its well-being. The whole organisation 1s set to punish the offender. This attitude runs through 
the entire system, including the judiciary. We can now understand why the welfare of the prisoner 
is the last concern of the authorities. They are not out to serve him. They are there to tease and 
torture him. And how well they do their job! 

The criminal code and the punishments prescribed thereunder follow a philosophy of life 
based on the sacredness of private property and the idea of work as an evil to be abhorred. 
Indeed work is looked upon as a curse. Therefore, work is given as a punishment and naturally 
the convicts, in their turn, try to avoid it. This theory had led to slavery and has caused much of 
the misery in the present-day economic world. It is the fountain of empires and the prime cause 
of violence. We have to root it out. 

The Remedy: What should be our approach? We have to overhaul the organisation, nay, 
we shall have to pull the whole structure down and rebuild it on new foundations. No tinkering 
with a repair scheme will do. 

We have to start with our social philosophy. What is it that makes a man commit a crime? 
If we can ascertain this, then we have to tackle that root cause of evil. There may be many 
causes of crime: economic causes, mental deficiency, moral turpitude, momentary loss of self- 
control caused by emotions etc. In all cases the root has to be traced and dealt with individually 
and not ev masse through codified laws with set punishments. : 

To start with, Law has to be humanised and separated completely from the Administration. 
The magistrates should qualify in social sciences and mental diseases and be as sympathetic 
professional men dealing with their patients, and not heartless machines doling out punishment. 
They should prescribe what would be a treatment to cure every particular case. They should 
study the members of society brought before them, charged with certain symptoms deviating 
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from the normal expected behaviour, and get to the root cause of each. Once the cause is 
known the remedy in each individual’s case is easily applied. 

Mammon should be dethroned. Material wealth has value only in so far as it brings satisfaction 
to human beings. To safeguard material possessions human beings should not be made miserable 
in the process. The curse on work should be lifted and a philosophy of work, which interprets 
it as a necessary outlet for our creative faculties, should be. popularised. It may be mentioned 
here that the theory of Basic education is founded on this philosophy. The creative element in 
work its yoked to education. When this 1s done the work prescribed by a magistrate would be 
calculated to educate and develop the subnormal persons placed before him. 

If the cause is extreme poverty and if the individual is an unskilled person, then he should 
be set to work on some line of occupation, which he can follow after his training. At present, jail 
labour is based purely on making work. On one day persons are asked to sort out brown wool 
from white. This sorted wool is taken away and again mixed up and given the next day to be 
sorted out again. The jail industry of weaving carpets, cloths, etc. is generally given out to get 
certain materials produced for the jail, and not with the idea of training the prisoner for any 
gainful occupation. 

The magistrates should be chosen, not for their knowledge of law, or by priority, but for 
their deep and sympathetic understanding of men. The magistrate should be able to classify the 
accused persons into different categories according to their natural make-up. Some may have a 
routine mind which cannot be put to any creative work; others who cannot be put to active 
physical labours may need sedentary work and so on. The work prescribed should be such as to 
grip the interest of the worker. According to the classification of the magistrate, the accused 
persons should be placed in different institutions: some in special technological institutions, 
some in workshops meant for training such individuals, some in large-scale factories run for the 
purpose, others in mental hospitals where psychologists will deal with their charges as patients 
needing sympathetic and tender care. Only those of a desperate and hardened anti-social character 
will be sent to segregation camps. 

Of course, the political cannot be brought under any of these classifications, they being 
normal persons with definite opinions for which they are willing to make any sacrifices. They 
should be maintained as a separate colony by themselves as long as the general body of society 
is not willing to give currency to their ideas. They should be allowed to choose the way they wish 
to occupy their time and all facilities of common citizenship should be extended to them with 
the exception of free movement outside the prescribed area. Preferably an island colony should 
be formed where unsightly jail walls can be avoided, with the convenietice of interviews with 
visitors. 

The Staff of the Department: The recruitment for this department should be from 
individuals who have highly specialised in a course of sociology, humanities and mental diseases 
for at least five years on a university level. The office, corresponding to that of a superintendant, 
should only be given to men with the above-mentioned basic qualification, with a service of at 
least ten years and not below the age of 40 years. The senior and junior jailors will have undergone 
the same training, though not of a first class rank and with that rich experience. Even the lower 
orders, who do not rank as officers, should have undergone a course of at least three years. 

When we have such men in these departments, which should really be nation building 
departments, the relationship between the authorities and their wards should be similar to that 
between a Guru and a shishya, or a physician and his patient, or a master workman and his 
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apprentice. It will be characterised by cordiality, even friendship or affection. When the wards 
have such institutions they would look back on them with the same esteem as the alumni do on 
their old college or university. 

At present, the jail department is wasteful of human faculties; it is a hotbed of crime and a 
breeder of hardened criminals. Our attempt should be to transform this into a national 
constructive department, which will enrich the national life by cutting brilliant diamonds out of 
crude stones. It is not useful to reform the present jails, as what is wrong with them is fundamental. 
No patchwork will mend matters. We have to scrap the present institutions and uproot them 
from the very foundations and bring into operation a new outlook and philosophy that will 
settle all details and place them in alignment with the attainment of their goal. 
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THE WORLD IS ONE 
(GUP Sep. 1948. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


Constantly we are being told that quick methods of communications have shrunk the world 
and are making it a single unit rather than a chain consisting of many units. Unity there can be 
without physical merger. When we say two persons are in complete unity, we do not signify 
thereby that their bodies are one, but that their higher self, their way of thinking and their 
spiritual growth coalesce to form one integrated being, though their bodies may be separate. 
World unity need not and cannot come under one authority and banish their individuality. If we 
aim at world unity, it will be in certain spheres only. This will not conduce towards disparity in 
conditions that create discord. If two person’s bodies are tied together there will be great 
discomfort as in the case of the Siamese twins. There should be complete freedom of bodily 
movement for hygienic and social reasons; but at the same time there can be unity of thought, 
purpose and action, which latter are far more important than the physical oneness. 

From the economic approach, it is constantly being said that the world is to become one 
and, therefore, our economic organisations must merge into one another without making any 
unit self-sufficient. This 1s a fallacy similar to the claim for physical unity of the Siamese twin 
type. The causes for discord in the world are largely due to econumic maladjustments and 
ideological differences arising out of this. Therefore, if we aim at world unity, it will be necessary 
for us to deal with these maladjustments and attempt to bring about a co-ordination of effort. 

A great deal can be achieved if we can make each nation self-sufficient in primary needs, just 
as every individual in a united organisation has to have individual and physical freedom guaranteed. 
In food, clothing and shelter we must remain as far as practicable independent. Otherwise there 
is likely to be envy, jealousy and hatred generated, which will land us ultimately in a world 
conflagration. | 

India has been and we hope will always remain an agricultural country, which produces all its 
primary requirements without having to extend the beggar’s bowl for its needs. At the present 
moment there are signs that this organisation is collapsing under false economic theories. India 
is producing raw materials, which cannot have a high priority from the rational approach. At the 
present time, we are importing a considerable quantity of food grains. For instance, paddy, if it 
has to be transported in bulk to great distances, involves great expense because of the space 
required and the weight of its natural covering. To avoid this difficulty paddy is subjected to mill 
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processing, which leaves the rice grains in a highly polished condition. Polished rice in a country 
where there is malnutrition 1s a veritable menace. It is pure starch. It lacks the nutritive elements 
of bran, pericarp, germ and other fats and minerals which have been taken out in the mill 
processing. Therefore, as far as practicable all food materials should be of local production. 
Other considerations would lead us to the conclusion that materials for clothing and shelter 
should also be of local production. International trade can only be in luxury articles and cultural 
materials along with such surpluses in prime necessities, which the producing countries can 
spare. 

At a press conference recently held in London, Sir Alexander Maxwell, Tobacco Adviser to 
the Board of Trade stated, “As it is increasingly obvious that we cannot afford to spend more 
dollars on tobacco, we are looking to other sources of supply as far as possible.” They do not 
want to ration cigarettes. The habit of smoking has reached such a high pitch in Great Britain 
that they give it priority even over certain food articles. As a consequence of this, Great Britain 
is turning to India and attempts are being made by the government to supply seeds to growers 
to cultivate Virginia tobacco on lands which can grow food. 

This will mean that we shall be importing rice and exporting tobacco. This is an unstable 
equilibrium that no self-respecting nation can tolerate. As long as there is a food shortage in our 
country, the highest priority for the use of the land must be allotted to the growing of foodstuffs. 
We hope that the provincial governments will take this into consideration when they are 
approached to place more lands at the disposal of the Imperial Tobacco Company. 

Unless a broad outlook, which will bring the interests of the nation together for the betterment 
of the common man, is taken and an economic organisation developed to safeguard the supply 
of the people’s primary needs, there can be no world unity purely by organisational methods, 
such as through the U.N.O. or the former League of Nations. These by themselves cannot bring 
about unity. 
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POLITICS THEN AND NOW 
(Harijan, April 3, 1949.) 
(The following piece was written in response to an article by Shri Shankarrao Dev in the Hanjan of 20, 27 Feb. and 5 


March, 1949, which itself was a response to a note by Kumarappa on the formation of the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh 
in the 5 Dec., 1948 issue of Harijan.) 


Ina series of articles in the Haran “Congress and the Constructive Workers,” Sri Shankarrao 
Dev, taking as a text an introductory paragraph of my note on Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh, 
has tried to make out a case for constructive workers to take part in politics. Running right 
through his writings there is a continuous misconception of the place of politics in different 
forms of governments. The politics of imperialism ts one. Politics under a totalitarian government 
takes another shape, and the politics of democracy is of quite a different mould. Swara/ politics 
is not necessarily the same as Ramraj politics... 

Taken in the context of the old imperialism, our politics was definitely directed towards 
getting rid of an alien government. Under that stress we had developed certain techniques 
which will naturally have no place in a self-government. Those of us trained in the old methods 
find that it has become a part of our nature and it is almost impossible to shake it off. Such 
hardened old soldiers have to get off the road to make room for the newer type. As long as 
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road-hogging is resorted to by the old-stagers, who have the advantage of momentum, it is 


co 


futile to invite others. Sri Shankarrao remarks that “There is no doubt that the present Congress 
leadership has come in for much severe and unsympathetic criticism, bordering on anger, not 
only from their political opponents, but surprisingly enough, from their friends also, especially 
from constructive workers.” The fact that friends also are dissatisfied should have turned the 
searchlight inwards. But power politics has no time for self-examination. So Sri Shankarrao 
passes by the opportunity. 

Sri Shankarrao ‘recognises that Gandhiji wanted his constructive programme to be the 
“dynamo of a non-violent social revolution and not a palliative in the form of social reform,” 
and he himself states, “the revolutionary potentialities of Gandhiji’s constructive programme 
can only be realised if it is accepted and worked as a whole and as the basis of a new non-violent 
order.” Does Sri Shankarao profess that the present-day politics is directed towards the 
establishment of a new non-violent social order? If not, as the constructive workers can have 
no part in any other political activity, they cannot respond to his call. 

Gandhiji has in mind this difference in the politics of imperialism and the politics of Ramraj 
when he says, “Congress in its present shape and form, i.e, as a propaganda vehicle and 
parliamentary machine, has outlived its use. India has still to attain social, moral and economic 
independence in terms of its seven hundred thousand villages as distinguished from its cities 
and towns.” Therefore what we want is not the old technique, but the development of a new 
one to usher in Ravraj. 

This does not mean that we need to discard our redoubtable old warriors, as Shankarraoji 
fears. Gandhiji himself had suggested that instead of being a Premier, Jawaharlalji should rather 
be the secretary of a Kisan premier. Politics should cease to be an end, but become a means to 
attain our social and economic freedom. This is the type of politics where constructive workers 
can usefully play a part. This is the Lok Sevak Sangh of Gandhiji’s conception, where politics is 
not abandoned but is sublimated into a constructive instrument. 

Shankarraoji confesses that this idea of a non-violent society has not found favour with the 
Congress. He says, “Incidentally, it is often forgotten that though the Congress accepted non- 
violent non-cooperation and Satyagraha of Gandhyyi in 1920, it was mainly as a means to 
achieve political independence and never as the basic principles of the Gandhian way of life or 
of a new social order. To the vast majority of Congressmen, Gandhiji was essentially a political 
and not a moral leader. The moral and purificatory side of his programme was accepted by the 
generality of Congressmen more as a price of his leadership than as a matter of inner conviction 
or acceptance of a higher moral and spiritual code. No one was more aware of this than Gandhiji 
himself. We see the truth of this statement in the present-day attitude of the majority of 
Congressmen towards governmental power and service of the people through constructive 
work. Today, it is a sad sight to see them putting more faith in power than in service.” 

Can we wonder at it that the constructive workers of the Gandhian ideology stand aloof 
from such a Congress and its politics? If the Congress desires to get the co-operation of these 
workers it will have to offer full scope for the ideals such workers stand for. The present-day 
tendency does not indicate any such move on the part of the Congress government or the 
Congress itself. On the other hand, its leaders express a lack of confidence in the constructive 
workers and exhibit a tendency to hold power in their own hands. To cite only two instances, 
the recently formed Government of India Cottage Industries Board has hardly any constructive 
workers on it. An overwhelming majority of the members are government representatives of 
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the old imperialistic order. Even the Gandhi National Memorial Trust is made up of 66 2/3 % 
politicians, 25% business magnates and only 8 1/3 % of constructive workers. This state of 
affairs has to be reversed if constructive workers are to be attracted. Mere reiteration of 
messages etc., as at the Jaipur Congress, will not do. Constructive workers have to be reassured 
by actual practice. Shankarraoji himself says, “If the Congress is to achieve the goal set by him 
(Gandhyji) then it must give a central place to constructive work in its social reconstruction 
programme. The various constructive organisations that are already there and those which 
may be formed in the future must become an organic part of it. The Congress must adopt a 
plan of decentralized production which should form part of the permanent economy of the 
country. It must give special attention to the rapid development of cottage and small-scale 
industries and it must aim at national and regional economic self-sufficiency at least in the 
essentials of life.” 

When the Congress adopts such a policy and a programme to implement it, we are certain 
the constructive workers will not wait for an invitation. They will then know they can only 
realize their ideals through the Congress and will flock to it. Is the Congress prepared to change 
its power politics for the politics of Ramraje 

- Fighting British imperialism called for political strategy, but to combat the demons of social 
injustice, poverty and disease requires constructive work of a high order, with staying power, 
steadfastness of purpose and grim determination. It also needs the backing of a definite 
governmental policy and drive. 

The acceptance of the politics of Kamraj, therefore, will involve a complete change-over in 
our standards of values. Material considerations will have to yield place to moral, human and 
spiritual values. This, in its turn, will have to be reflected in our simple mode of life. Unless this 
social order is in the horizon, constructive workers cannot, by any ‘keddah’ operations, be brought 
into old-time politics. They have to be drawn into it and not beaten into it by verbal jugglery. Let 
us hope the light will dawn on the leaders before it is too late. 
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PORTENTS OF A REVOLUTION 
(GUP, June 1949. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


The British have gone, but they appear to have left behind them a tradition which has taken 
deep root in the lives of a few of us. It may mean that some of us had been starved of some 
barbarous pomp, and so it is that we wish to enjoy it by maintaining that system even after the 
originators had gone. Luxury is a sign of decadence. If increase in quantity and quality of 
production does not keep pace with the rise in the standard of living, it is an unhealthy sign. If 
consumption shifts towards comfort and luxury, while production and producers are shifted, it 
spells danger. The last condition is fast asserting itself in our country. The symptoms are best 
seen in the capital city of New Delhi. The shifting of population from Pakistan to India has 
enhanced the evil trend, as a large proportion of the new comers are non-producers and 
consumers of a high order. 

A symbol of this splendour at the cost of the poor man at the moment ts the great city of 
Delhi itself. In it the palace of the first citizen is one that will put into shade the pomp of the 
Great Moghuls. The Viceregal Lodge contains about 86 residential State rooms with 56 bathrooms 
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attached. Each one of these State rooms could more or less accommodate a middle class 
family comfortably, as they are more like flats than single rooms. In olden days, when there 
were no hotels to accommodate distinguished and high born visitors from Great Britain, the 
Viceroy’s house did the duty of a hotel as well. There appears to be no reason why we should 
continue this tradition at a terrific cost to the poor tax payer. 

This palace has a retinue of 312 household servants and 96 sweepers. Their monthly pay 
roll runs up to Rs. 25,000 (3 lakhs a year), while their ‘poor master,’ the Governor General 
himself, gets a salary, which if subjected to super tax and income tax, will be equivalent to 
about Rs. 15,000 a month. The maintenance of those gorgeous liveries of the servants calls 
for another Rs. 40,000 a year. 

To maintain a garden, in which the viceregal lodge officials take pride as being “one of the 
finest gardens in the world,” covering about 290 acres and employing 363 horticulturists and 
malis, costs over Rs. 3 lakhs a year. The maintenance of the household costs over 4.5 lakhs a year. 
The annual repairs of the Governor General’s palace come to about Rs. 12 lakhs, and repairs to 
the furniture cost one lakh. The furniture and fittings themselves are valued at Rs. 50 lakhs. 

It is not as though this tradition was bequeathed to us. Even during the days of the British 
viceroys the extravagances had never reached these heights. In 1938-39 the expenditure on the 
garden was a little over Rs. 77,000; today it is about five tumes that much. Similarly, the household 
establishment expense in 1938-39 was Rs. 1,80,000. Today it is over two and half times that 
much. Inflation by itself cannot account for the difference.*! 

This picture of India is like a beggar in tattered garments with an empty stomach, sporting 
a carnation in his buttonhole! We wonder if this incongruity ever strikes those who perpetrate 1t. 
No doubt, all this is an increase in the standard of living! The mansion in York Road was not 
good enough for the premier, who 1s always talking of increasing our standard of living, and he 
had to move into the palace of the Commander-in-Chief! The ministers are vying with each 
other in giving garden parties, but when we look at the sum total of benefit they have conferred 
on poor John citizen, we could almost say nil, if not worse. 

While the high dignitaries are having such luxurious residences, the clerks and others are 
suffering lack of satisfaction of even elementary needs. Of course, this might indicate the rapid 
swelling of the government departments, which is thereby increasing their inefficiency. The 
Admunistration Report of the state officer shows that in 1939 there were 6472 residential quarters, 
which had swollen to 15,404 last year. Applications for accommodation had increased from 
10,000 in 1939 to over 70,000 in 1948, and the office accommodauon from 7,57,000 sq.ft. in 
1939 to 56,34,000 sq.ft. in 1948. Does this reflect an increase in the efficiency of services rendered, 
or disclose a pathological bloating? We must remember that since 1939 nearly a third of India 
has gone off into Pakistan. That being so, this terrific increase in government staff, with increasing 
complaints of inefficiency, can only be considered an unhealthy swelling. 

We fear all these signs of the time are reminiscent of the conditions that prevailed towards 
the close of Czarist Russia. We hope and pray that these do not portend a similar fate awaiting 
India. Imperial splendour at one end, dire need and poverty at the other, this is the stuff revolutions 
are made of. These conditions are increasingly evident in our land. Symptomatic treatment, 
such as arresting of communists and socialists, is no cure for this malady of overgrowth—an 


*' The Rashtrapati Bhavan, Parliament and the Prime Minister's official residence—together spent about Rs. |4 crore 
towards electricity bill in 2008, the reply to an RTI filed in 2009 revealed. Parliament paid Rs. 6.25 crore followed by Rs. 
50.35 lakh spent by the Prime Minister's residence. (Source: PT! news). 
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intense acromegaly in the body politic. No shibboleths can heal this, not even “Mahatma 
Gandhi ki Jai” (“Victory to Mahatma Gandhi!”-ed.)—the last resort of our leaders in a tight 
corner. Drastic change in our body politic is indicated. Will our leaders wake up in time to 


avoid a catastrophe, or are we heading on to a violent revolution, such as the one that overtook 
the Czarist regime? 
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SWARAJ POLITICS 
(GUP, July 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


Values dictated by belligerent conditions differ from those demanded by peace. To a soldier 
a rock affords a hiding place and a shelter from enemy fire, a hill side will enable him to cover his 
enemy from advantageous heights. But to a farmer a rock is much unproductive surface, hindering 
his furrows running straight. He wants no hiding place or sloping fields. His purpose is not 
waging war but production to supply his needs. He wants his soft soil to be open to sun and rain 
and the surface flat enough to retain sufficient moisture. Such is the case also in the field of 
politics. 

While we were fighting British imperialism we had recourse to a certain strategy. In personnel, 
the city people had definite advantages. The lawyers, physicians, professors and students presented 
a formidable front which looked impregnable. They needed little or no time in preparation for 
the wordy warfare on the platform and for the onslaughts on the evils of British imperialism, 
and to decry the exploitation of the masses. Hence such men were recruited in large numbers 
and given a short training in group discipline through congenial mass drill under the Charkha 
programme. To what extent all this proved successful, history has now recorded in the inauguration 
of the Indian Republic. 

We have now turned the corner and a new situation faces us. Our problem 1s not to turn out 
a foreign imperialism but to build up, out of a culturally disintegrated population with a history 
of several centuries of slavery, a self-respecting nation which will pull its weight in the council 
of nations for the betterment of humanity and the advancement of civilization. 

The personnel for this programme will differ according to the work to be done by them. We 
have now adult franchise. Every head counts and the largest number of them are in the villages. 
Therefore, our field of political labours has to be shifted to the rural areas. The subject matter to 
be dealt with is not British imperial history, but the vital problems facing the villagers. Hence the 
present-day politician, to be effective, must be well versed in rural life and should be able to 
present a scheme of rural development that will satisfy the villagers and bring them economic 
and social relief. For these purposes who should be better qualified than the villager himself ? 

Unfortunately, these differences in the political field before and after Swaraj were not 
appreciated and the soldiers, who fought the British imperialist, were left in the saddle, with the 
effect that their notions do not help in any way to solve today’s problems. Therefore, what is 
needed is not a wordy manifesto or flowery political ideals, but a grip of the rural life and its 
needs. 

To this end those who would interest themselves in politics should burn their boats and 
settle in villages, identify with them, and take up rural problems as their own. They should 
thoroughly understand the situation, gain the confidence of the villagers, and work up the 
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democratic organisation from below. Agriculture being the principal occupation in the village, 
politicians should take it up or be closely associated with it. The days when the ‘white collared’ 
gentry could dabble in politics are gone. The times have changed and demand different tactics. 

The Congress has failed to show any adaptability to the difference in the environment and 
circumstances, and is not responsive to public opinion. Hence its days are numbered. If any 
other body wishes to serve the nation, it should formulate its programme to suit the present 
environment. It should go to the villages, abandon the Delhi mentality and accept the rural way 
of approach to the problems facing us. Power politics can serve us no longer. What we need is 
an approach through service. The village voter has to be educated to appreciate the change in 
his own status and responsibility and be shown the way to discharge his duties properly. 
Hobnobbing with city life will not help matters. 

We trust those who are contemplating a change of political allegiance, will keep these 
fundamental truths in view and act accordingly. Only in that way can the practical aspects of life 
under real Swaraj be implemented. Without this, political work will be a mere game of chance 
and not worth the candle. 
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OUR ADMINISTRATION 
(GUP September, 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


Unknowingly, the Planning Commission has rendered the nation a great service. They had 
invited Sir A.D. Gorwalla, an experienced administrator, to study and suggest measures for 
improvements in Public Administration. The report that has been submitted is a valuable 
document.” 

Lack of Character: It discloses a strong feeling of public lack of confidence 1n the integrity 
of those in high places—ministers, legislators and officials. The allegations are in the form of 
patronage, undue interference and actual corruption. It is believed that the removal of the 
influence of Gandhiji from the political field has led to a moral decline. 


“The standard of conduct imposed by Gandhiji was so high that the bulk of his followers could not lift 
themselves up to it, with the result that their acceptance of his doctrine was superficial. Moved by his 
personality they became fired with emotion and followed his lead. Emotion, however, is transitory, and 
when it dies down, leaves its subject morally exactly where he was before he felt it. It does not impose 
upon him that deep discipline which, permeating the mind, burns away all dross. Hence, with the success 
of the movement, in many of its prominent followers, there remained nothing but the original man; 
more especially, when enthroned in power and endowed with moral phrases, in a number of instances, 
he acted according to his nature rather than according to the tenets he had ostensibly accepted when 
emotionally inspired by his great master. 


There seems little doubt that greater moral discipline is a prerequisite for the advancement of the 
nation: This discipline must permeate from the core to the essential parts. Emotion can never be a 
substitute for discipline, and at the present time even that fire is not burning very brightly. 


The deviation from moral standards of ministers, legislators and administrators takes various forms. 
These can be classified under three main heads: corruption, patronage (based on communalism, 
sectarianism, nepotism) and influence. Whatever the form, there can be no doubt that it vitiates policy, 
weakens administration and undermines public confidence. 


2 The reference is to “Report on Public Administration, “ Government of India, New Delhi, 1951. 
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During the past few years there have been various instances in which grave allegations of a specific nature 
have been made by responsible parties against persons occupying the position of ministers of governments. 
Such allegations have on occasion been the subject of debates in the legislatures. The ministry as a whole, and 
the party which has put it in power, having thrown their weight behind the minister complained against, the 
debates have either been inconclusive or have ended in a vote in his favour. Thereafter, the matter has 
generally been ended. Enquiries into the allegations have sometimes been made by senior all-India leaders 
of the principal political party, occasionally their reports have been made public, but often they had remained 
secret. Some of the reports have exculpated those complained against and some have, in effect, condemned 
them. In any case, no action has been taken. It is not surprising that when grave allegations by responsible 
parties are made against people holding positions of high authority, and they continue to remain in power 
without being cleaged of the accusations, the public generally feel that anybody really influential can get away 
with anything. It seems fairly clear that if the public are to-have confidence that moral standards do prevail in 
high places, arrangements must be made that no one, however highly placed, is immune from enquiry, if 
allegations against him are made by responsible parties, and a prima facie case exists. 


The only real remedy for this state of affairs lies in raising the calibre of the legislator, the sense of responsibility 
of the minister, and the character of the officer. The first two again really depend on the selection of candidates 
by the political parties, for it is from these candidates that the legislators will be elected, and from the 
legislators the ministers will be chosen. 


It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that men of character, capable of disinterested approach to 
problems and of deciding matters on merits, even against themselves, should be selected as candidates. It is 
true that such men are not often prominent in political life. They are to be found among the followers rather 
than the leaders, but the future of the country depends on how large a proportion of our new M.L.A.s and 
M.Ps belong to this class. It is for the parliamentary boards to make a real effort to select, as far as possible, 
only such people.” 
Lack of Vision: While dealing with the administration, he states that a welfare state must have 
as its basis the economic well-being of the people. — 


“No government, least of all the Government of India at the present juncture, can afford to proceed on the 
basis that it is better to atternpt many things than to achieve a few. If it does so attempt, it must dissipate its 
energies and resources to little purpose. The basic things are food, clothing and shelter. It is not suggested that 
government should abjure all other activities until these objectives are fully gained, but it does seem that 
today, after providing for the legitimate requirements of external and internal security, the most important 
task of government is that which falls within the economic sphere.” 
As an example of lack of clarity in objectives and vacillation, he cites the case of the cloth 
policy and methods adopted by the Government of India in recent months regarding them 


“as a Monument to misinformation and vacillation, Prices are increased, modified within a short time and 
raised again a few days later. Goods are permitted to be sold for export, and then exports are curtailed. To 
be able to respond to changing situations is certainly desirable, but flexibility does not mean allowing the 
situation to get the better of the one through lack of knowledge and determination, and having continuously 
to shift one’s ground.” 

There is little doubt that the handling of cloth control, for instance, typifies all the points 
that should be avoided in any control. Lack of planning, continuous shifts in policy, incapacity 
for independent thought, inability to withstand pressure and influence, these are pointed out as 
some of the defects in the industry and Supply Department’s management. 

Lack of Methodical Dealings: There is a great deal of maladmunistration due to want of a 
systematic relationship between three parties—munisters, legislators and government servants. The 
report goes into a vast amount of details suggesting ways and means of setting the machinery 
right. The reader need not be burdened with these at this stage. 

We must congratulate Sri Gorwalla for the courageous way in which he has stated his opinions 
and the straightforward: suggestions he has offered. We trust this report will not be relegated to a 
pigeon hole, as many others have been, but that the government will take it all in good spirit and 
amend its ways in the interests of the nation. We have to thank the Planning Commission for this 
excellent and much needed study and report. | 
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LACK OF ANY POLICY 
(GUP, May 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


The sheet anchor of any government is a definite policy, preferably one based on a philosophy 
of life. This basic need seems to be completely lacking in our present government. The result ts 
a ‘Policy of drift’-—drifting from one blunder to another. In most countries a major mishandling 
of a situation would call for a change of government. But we, being blessed with a Prime 
Minister, who commands popularity, especially with an influential section, flounder on from 
one major disaster to another, without much effect on the government. This is a serious 
disadvantage to any country. Such popular persons should be in the opposition to command 
respect with the administrators, and not be the instrument for white-washing the scandals 
occasioned by bad administration. 

At the moment we are faced with famine conditions in Cooch Behar and Bihar. News comes 
of police firing in Cooch Behar and hunger marches in Bihar. The situation is serious. It has not 
come on suddenly. We have had repeated warnings now for several years. Our inefficient 
administration has followed an ostrich policy of shutting its eyes wilfully against facts and 
stubbornly denying them; we cannot afford to keep these muddle-headed men in their jobs. 
Either the ministers responsible have been fooled, or the officers have been unable to gauge the 
situation. There is sloppiness in our government. Such serious mismanagement would ordinarily 
end in liquidation of the persons involved. If our government is unable to control our officers 
with a strong hand, they should not dabble in matters they are unfit to handle, and much less 
white-wash the lack of capacity in their officers by screening their misdeeds. 

The food situation is one that has been created by wrong priorities being given. Industrial 
raw materials are being produced to the exclusion of food in spite of popular protests. No 
government can afford to ignore public opinion all the time, however popular its members may 
happen to be. We have more than once said that the acts of this government are leading towards 
a bloody revolution. It appears as though that day may come sooner than we anticipated. Will 
the government, at least now, take stock of the realities of the crisis and strive to resolve the 
problem? 


Note: Since the above was written similar famine conditions have visited Gorakhpur in U.P. and other provinces. 
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LIBERAL DEMOCRACY IN INDIA 
(United Asia, Mumbai, 1955. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


The word ‘Democracy’ means different things to different people. To some, it is almost on 
a par with anarchy free of all authority. To others at the other extreme, it is synonymous with 
bureaucratic autocracy. We in India should develop a brand of democracy based on the idea of 
Dharma. This is bound to be based on the full and whole development of the individual. The 
Sarvodaya Scheme of Gandhi is one such. There is nothing old-fashioned or bearing a ‘new 
look’ in cultural matters. The higher part of man we believe to be divine and, therefore, 
eternal. The future must be related to the past and the present. 
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In the past our society was based on the individual guided by the goal of the general good 
to society. There must be an objective goal towards which the life of the nation progresses. 
This goal need not necessarily represent the interest of each person, but of the entire enlightened 
whole. Society should exist, not for itself, but to serve the whole. If the work of any section 
proves to be antagonistic to any other part of society there must be something wrong and, 
probably, the good of the majority is no longer our goal. Our aim should be the good of all. 
Hence again it may be mentioned that ‘all’ is a wholly comprchensive term including even the 
so-called ‘lower animals.’ That is why we are driven to vegetarianism. 

The material good stops at our physical needs and does not go on to promote artificial 
wants. If the better and larger interests of anyone are sacrificed, such a condition is pathological 
and needs to be corrected. This may occur in the political, social or economic sections. Today, a 
great many of the members of the Councils and Assemblies do not represent all the people of 
their electorates. ‘The legislatures are by no means cross sections of the people. ‘Their mode of 
thought and existence is foreign to the voters. The panniyals cannot be represented by the mirasdars, 
nor the half-starved by the millionaires, nor the unemployed by the industrialist. In a true Sarvodaya 
order these contradictory orders cannot co-exist. In proper numbers and in kinds these 
representative houses must represent the people. 

Our lands must be held in trust to produce the food and materials needed by the people as 
a whole. For this purpose planning must be done on a Sarvodaya basis. It is cruel to export 
hides, when the chamars are starving for lack of employment. It is heartless to reduce the prices 
when the producer does not get an adequate return to keep his body and soul together. It 1s a 
reckless order to allow imports of those finished articles that can be locally manufactured. It ts 
suicidal to allow foreign capital to exploit our country and kill local endeavour like soap- 
manufacture, match-making and oil-pressing by villagers. These are symptoms and warnings 
that a true democracy does not exist. The people’s real interests are not being attended to 
because the affected individuals have no voice in guiding their own affatrs. 

Merely having the outward trappings of democracy does not serve the purpose. “Socialistic 
pattern of society” may be a mere cloak to cover a multitude of deficiencies. When the results 
fall short of the goal, the mechanism has to be gone over, and the individuals should have the 
power to alter the part or the whole that offends. 

Granting absolute powers to the executive is a denial of democracy. The recent incident of 
authorizing the American President to take vital decisions in the defence of Formosa is a case in 
point. This not only affects those immediately concerned, but its far-reaching effects may be 
ruinous to other nations as well. 

Any powers granted to the state must be in the interests of all, the exercise of such powers 
should not take advantage of the comparative weakness of the individual. The state should be 
an extension of the enlightened individual who realises himself in the service of his fellowmen. 
No powers should be used for selfish interests of minorities to the exclusion of the rest. Majority 
votes should not carry the day in a democracy. Negotiations should continue to produce unanimity 
of conviction. True democracy can only be ushered in when every individual functions as a loyal 
and faithful citizen, not of the state only, but of the nation as a whole, and the state acts in the 
interests of the meanest citizen. 
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DEMOCRACY — FORMAL OR DHARMIC 
(Vigil, Lok Sevak and Harijan, March 1950. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(This and the following two articles contain some criticisms of the Indian Constitution, which Kumarappa never accepted. 
See also Appendix 2, which gives the background to the writing of the Constitution.) 


Why should there be a Constitution? It is to lay down the respective duties of the citizen 
and the government and to correlate them. It should not be a mere set of rules to tell us how 
to carry on the work of government, 

The members of the Constituent Assembly were not truly representative. The members 
were more or less nominated, not elected by adult franchise. The thought and the culture of the 
people were not represented. India is an old country with a profound cultural background. We 
must know the past, understand the present, and have some glimpse of the future to make a 
functional Constitution. That Constitution must be written out of the real facts of life. It must 
be written out of our life-blood. The present Constitution is but a compilation from the 
constitutions of different nations. It picks up nice phrases like “Equality, Liberty and Fraternity” 
and “Government of the people, for the people and by the people” and strings them together. 
It is something of a ‘matriculation essay.’ 

What do we mean by Democracy? Western democracies are largely formal and are paper 
affairs. But in India, even before the days of Manu, we had our own form of functional democracy. 
It was a Dharma, a duty, a religion based democracy. Western democracies, on the other hand, 
tend to be legalistic. In these democracies it is as though we have a government of a cremation 
ground. The people elect their representatives and hibernate. Then these representatives rule 
for a certain term of years while the electorate is buried. That is not a true democracy. 

A true democracy must be a Aving union between the government and the people. For 
example, a hostel warden makes rules. The students are not permitted to go to the cinema 
without his permission. But they do go. That 1s a democracy on paper. The other type of 
democracy is the democracy of the mother, of the home. She does not refuse you food 
because you come late. She does not run the home by rules. She directs it by love. Her loving 
thoughts go with you 24 hours of the day. She governs, if we may say so, by the “rod of love.” 
It is a duty bound democracy. The power used is creative, not destructive. The rules do not 
cause suspicion, bitterness or hatred or lead to thievish ways. The love of the mother makes 
you hesitate to wound her; she appeals to your sense of duty. You feel you must share everything 
with the rest of the family. You work together for the common good. Thus the government 
also must rule with a sense of duty. It must rule by the love of the people. We must ourselves 
be ready to suffer for the sake of the welfare of others. 

Here is an illustration taken out of the recent so-called ‘Sugarcane Satyagraha’ which was 
reported in these columns last month. A sugar factory was built. The owners did not think 
about the need for sugarcane till the last moment. The people were making jaggery as usual for 
themselves and for the people of Madurai. The factory wondered how it might secure that 
sugarcane. It learned that the Government of India had passed a Sugarcane Act under which 
the provincial governments might control the sugar production. It persuaded the Madras 
Government to pass an order to insist on permits for jaggery making. The price was to be 
controlled. The people were to bring cane from even 20 miles away at their own expense. This 
is a good example of legalistic democracy—government functioning with no real sense of 
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responsibility for the welfare of the people as a whole. Then some workers came in to help the 
cane growers to secure their rights. It was an example of a real democracy working for the 
welfare of society. In that kind of democracy citizens must be ready to lose their own property, 
if necessary, so that all may be served. 

In a village near Madurai the tanks were dry. They were probably built by those who built the 
great Meenakshi Temple. They were built out of a sense of duty. People in those days worked 
for the good of others. But later these tanks were not kept in order. The government did not 
work with a sense of duty towards the people. Today the people are without food. Actually, the 
government should be a partner with the people for the good of society. A milkman is concerned 
only with the milk his cow gives. It is the government that must be concerned with the breed of 
the cow. The government must have long-term policies. The government should help to produce 
good cows, provide farmers with manure, with necessary equipment, irrigation facilities, and 
with good selected seeds. It is the duty of the farmer to farm well, to know that he is but a 
trustee of the land he farms. The Constitution should lay down clearly these functions of the 
government and of the people. It is for the Constitution to distribute the duties of society, not 
the booty from society. The present Constitution lists even such details as the salary of the 
President and others. That is unimportant. It gives a wrong emphasis. The government must 
begin to work from the point of view of the people and carry out the will of the people. 

Legal democracy rules from the top; duty based democracy originates and derives its power 
from the people. Here the Cabinet carries out the orders of the people. Formal and law based 
Constitutions tend to produce hatred, bitterness, suspicion. A duty based Constitution gives the 
people a sense of responsibilities; a willingness to suffer for the good of all. That is Dharma. 
That develops man. Then man becomes something more than a mere animal and thinks in 
terms of the whole group. 

The agriculturists in a Dharmic democracy must learn to cultivate for the good of the 
nation, not for self. But the farmers today farm only for profit; in that respect they are no better 
than the factory owner who secks only his own profit. The dutiful farmer will not cultivate 
tobacco for the sake of money when the country needs food. It was.so in olden days. The land 
belonged to the whole village. Each had his own place in that village economy. Some built the 
roads, some the tanks—all worked together for the common good of the whole village. That 
was a Dharma-based democracy. If anyone did not cooperate, he was excommunicated; he was 
condemned to a living death. We must also develop this consciousness of unity—a submerging 
of the self for the sake of the family, the taluk, the district and finally the nation. Each has his 
own duty. That is a true Indian conception. 7 

It is remarkable how even now the villagers respond to this thought. It is in their blood. I 
have seen it work at Bardoli when villagers left their homes, because the government insisted on 
collecting taxes. Our people can still do these things. This sense of duty and responsibility must 
be developed. 

In such a Dharma based democracy the economy will be that of the mother who prepares the 
halwa from the best of materials with no sense of the time involved. She wants the best of food 
for her children without calculating the cost. Present enterprise economy thinks primarily of 
cheap materials, of lessening of time and effort of production, no matter how much the food 
value of the halwa is destroyed. How 1s it possible to evaluate time and high quality when 
human values are concerned? The mother-economy ts production for use, the present economy 
is for exchange and profit. The present economy fits into this legalistic democracy. It thinks 
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only of material and economic values; it is not concerned with our lives and man’s welfare. It 
is a gangster economy. The mother economy feels for the welfare of the children; it is cager to 
develop human values. It grows in its social consciousness. We do get glimpses of this concern 
in our ancient history. We must develop it today. We must take fresh minds to these modern 
problems and develop the seeds of our hope for the morrow. | 

The practical implementation of Dharmic democracy is the approach of Khadi. We are 
concerned about our neighbour’s welfare and we purchase his products. We work together in 
our area as a joint family. There must be unified action. There must be a programme of self- 
sufficiency. There must be through it all a conception of the whole, based on human values. We 
must work out new ways in the light of the modern setting. For this we must think in terms of 
fundamentals. 
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THE BASIC DIFFICULTIES 
(GUP, June 1953. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


The authors of the Plan are rather taken aback to find the country is not enthused with the 
idea of building up our economic sector on the lines indicated in the Plan. When we closely 
examine the reasons for this, the defect is not so much in the Plan itself, as under the 
circumstances in which it is placed. Basically the trouble lies with our Constitution. There are 
some main provisions in the Constitution, which require amendments before anything tangible 
can be done. 

No Objective: The Constitution itself has not laid down in clear terms what should be the 
objective towards which the country should move. Be that capitalistic, communistic, socialistic 
or Gandhian, it should be the function of any plan to implement the ideals indicated by the 
Constitution. As it is, the whole thing is absolutely vague, and the conception of a mixed 
economy makes confusion worse confounded. The Plan has in it no directive for the people to 
work towards. It gives all kinds of schemes conflicting with one another. Hence, the people 
find it difficult to see that the Plan is good for anybody. The capitalistic group finds provisions 
in it, which may not strengthen its security. The socialistic group fears dangers of exploitation. 
The communistic groups scan it in vain for any provision towards social justice, and the 
Gandhian group envisages violence and dishonesty. Then how can anyone be enthused under 
such circumstances? 

Control of Servants: Implementation of a Plan demands the loyal, unstinting support of 
the government servants. As things are at present the government servants are the masters. 
When the servant becomes the master in the house nothing satisfactory to the master can be 
carried out, The master should have also the power to change his servants at his own will. This 
we do not have, and the servants are there on their own terms for as long as it suits them. 
True, the Constitution should provide against injustice being meted out to government servants, 
but it should not give them complete freedom from control. Even the ministers are at the 
present time guided, not by their ideals, but by dictates from their servants. Under the 
circumstances no Plan can ever fructify. 

Lack of Co-ordination: There is no provision for the Plan to run on integrated lines. 
Where one item clashes with another, there is no provision to emphasise any one scheme and 
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give the right of way to the proper one that deserves government support. Any such emphasis 
given to a pacticular item is called discriminatory regulation, and it is immediately set aside. For 
instance, we cannot ban mill texules and handloom goods from competing with Khadi in 
different villages. Nor can we ban flour mills or oil presses from functioning. Nor can we 
recommend ghani oil as against vanaspatt. Under these circumstances we find ourselves against 
a blind wall. 

Foreign Trade and Employment: We need to have power to control our foreign trade. 
Exports of raw materials should be discouraged and imports of manufactured goods should be 
discriminated against. Only such things as we are not iti a position to manufacture locally and 
which are absolutely essential should be allowed to come in from outside. Raw materials should 
be processed as far as possible in our own country. This will make for employment and relieve 
poverty. As things are at present our raw materials are being exported under the plea that such 
exports provide for dollar and sterling exchanges. The common man, and much less the villager, 
needs no such exchange. It is only the capitalist and the government, to a certain extent, that 
might stand in need of any such. For their sake the majority of the people are being victimised. 

We ought to follow a programme of self-sufficiency, as Gandhiji indicated. Even countries, 
which work under centralized, large-scale industries, such as Soviet Russia, practise self-sufficiency. 
Their foreign trade is more or less a government monopoly, while internally they produce 
practically all their requirements. This programme will also make for world peace. Of course, 
this will be rather inconvenient to capitalistic and imperialistic countries, but that is the only 
course open for underdeveloped countries such as ours. 

Our Resources: Our own resources, in relation to our methods of production, must be 
properly co-ordinated. In a country like ours, dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon, it will be 
folly to take to deep ploughing by tractors and it is still greater folly to use imported power like 
petrol. Fundamentally, any nation which works out a plan on this basis is bound to fail in the long 
run. 

Our country is not a meat eating country: Hence such use of mineral power resources will 
create very many problems. Being a vegetarian country we need milk and therefore we cannot 
altogether dispense with the cow. What then shall we do with the bull calves? Shall we take to 
exporting them abroad to meat eating countries? 

Similarly, our defence programmes are also tied up to the goodwill and favour of foreign 
countries by our dependence on mineral power. Even our economic sector will have to depend on 
foreign goodwill to keep its wheels moving. 

Our Culture: We have an ancient culture and tradition from which it will be impossible for us 
to get away. We may modify them to suit modern conditions, but we cannot substitute these 
entirely by foreign devices. Hence we feel that the Five-Year Plan, as at present set out, contains a 
great many fundamental errors, which make it impossible to draw out the co-operation of the 
nation. However drafted the plan may be, if it is not closely co-ordinated with the other factors 
governing the implementation of the plan, it cannot stand. The sooner we take courage in both our 
hands and alter this Plan and set it right the better it will be for the country. We trust there will be 
no question of prestige in this process and the matter will be taken up immediately with the 
necessary amendments to the Constitution. 
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HIGH-PLACED HYPOCRISY 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Where rice mills have not been known certain benefactors are introducing them with the 
help of the government. Our government has learnt the British game of double-dealing to 
perfection. While the British were claiming to be trustees they looted the country. The same 
work is going on with increased vigour with the added degradation that the dirty work is done 
by our own trusted ‘leaders.’ Can patriotism fall lower? 

Not only are our people underfed for lack of a balanced diet but even such nutrition as 1s 
available is being taken away from their mouths. While hand-pounded rice contains much nutrition, 
highly polished milled rice is but pure starch. The well-to-do man includes many items in his 
dict like ghee, dhal, vegetables, milk, which make up partly for the lack of nutrition in using 
white polished rice. The villager is too poor to add these compensating elements to his daily 
dict. He works hard and needs to build up his wasting body. For centuries he has depended on 
hand-pounded rice to help him somewhat. This is well known to everybody, even to the 
government. So to carn his goodwill, especially for election purposes, they make a show of 
promoting hand-pounding of rice. They advocate hand-pounding of rice through their helpless 
underlings in the various ‘reconstruction centres’. 

This will not satisfy their powerful supporters—the capitalist group. Hand-pounded rice, as 
it contains much nutrition, does not suit bulk production because it will be attacked by rats and 
vermin. Rice must be hand-pounded in small quantities from time to time, if its nutritive properties 
are to be availed of fully. Bulk production must resort to polishing the grain to increase its 
keeping quality. Hence the interests of the mill industry go contrary to that of the hand-pounding 
occupation. When the two interests clash the poor man is thrown to the wolves. Here comes the 
government ingenuity. They play a double game. They call a conference of Block Development 
Officers and strongly advocate hand-pounding of rice. This is loudly proclaimed by the capitalist 
press to fool the public, who are led to believe that the government is working for the people. 

Under the cover of this fanfare of trumpets, the government issues to its allies, the capitalists, 
licenses to. start rice mills, which throws out of employment thousands of village women who 
had been depending on the hand-pounding of rice to eke out a meagre living. A stray voice is 
raised to point out this duplicity. But who cares? To safeguard themselves the State governments 
point the accusing fingers at the Centre, which in its turn gets under the umbrella of a faulty 
Constitution. Thus proceeds the game of exploiting the poor man. | 

To add insult to injury, the government points out that even the villager prefers the white 
polished rice and he goes miles to get it! This is a convenient excuse quite plausible with the 
fool. Is it not the duty of the government to save the ignorant from themselves? Will an 
understanding mother let her child gorge itself with sugar coated quinine pills just because the 
child is tempted with the sugar coating? It is a criminal dereliction of fundamental duties. 

When cornered this way the Constitution comes in handy. Why not scrap this venomous 
Constitution? Have we not had time enough to do this? Even when the Constitution was 
framed we had dubbed it a ‘school boy’s essay,’ putting together the high sounding phrases 
from the Constitutions of other countries having hardly any bearing on the problems before 
this country. And now, after nearly a decade, the prime mover himself, Dr. Ambedkar, suggests 
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burning it.’ Will our capitalist ridden ‘socialistic’ state agree? ... 


17 
A PEEP BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


(Life in the Soviet Union and in People’s China) 


(In 1952-53 Kumarappa ‘visited the Soviet Union and some East European countries. His impressions of communistic 
society under the title “The Iron Curtain” were published in Gram Udyog Patrika (June 1952) issue. This article was also 
included in “A Peep behind the Iron Curtain”, a collection of writings and speeches, published as a booklet in 1956. 
Impressions of countries like Bulgaria and East Germany and the People’s Republic of China were also included in this 
booklet. We are reproducing summarised his impressions of Soviet Russia below.) 


THE SOVIET LAND 


Russia had ventured on the experiment to usher in an equalitarian society. She may not have 
attained the ideal, but she has more than surpassed expectations to the extent of causing 
consternation in the imperialist camp. Hence, she demands our attention. 

The Iron Curtain: Russia had been more or less a land of mysteries because of the so- 
called Iron Curtain. People are naturally very curious to know what is happening behind the 
iron curtain. Russia’s iron curtain is not meant to hurt those outside it, but is intended to 
protect itself from external influences. When we want a small plant to grow, we put up a 
fencing round it to protect it from goats and cows. In the same way, in a zoo you will find iron 
bars placed between tigers and lambs. This is to protect the lambs. The iron curtain of the 
Soviet Russians is to protect Russia from the lions and tigers of Western imperialisms. Russia is 
trying to develop a new social order. And if you turn on the gutter waters from imperialist 
countries to flow in, the new socialistic experiment cannot possibly develop. So Russia found it 
very necessary to have this dam built. The real reason behind the iron curtain in Russia is to keep 
out foreigners, who will interfere and ruin the experiment going on there for social reconstruction. 

Our Steel Purdah: We too have a steel curtain in India, but that is between the rulers and 
the ruled. Government officials go to the villages in European dress (with hats, boots etc.) and 
the poor agriculturists are scared and run away from them, and thus we have created a steel 
curtain of mistrust and suspicion. This exists from the peasants upwards right to the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. The villagers feel that officials are like tigers or lions and they feel the need to protect 
themselves from them. It was with the intention of removing this sort of an iron curtain that 
Gandhiji and constructive workers put on simple clothes of khadi. Any push or pressure from 
outside will not reconstruct India. We have to approach the villagers in their own way, on their 
own terms. We must be one of them; there should be no iron curtain between the workers and 
the people. 

The pomp and show they put up in Delhi, for instance, is to ‘maintain dignity’ and build up 
a steel curtain. There must not be any wall between the ruler and the ruled, if the people are to 
have confidence in those in office, which is so essential for national progress. Today we, the 


3 This is probably a reference to the following statement by Dr. Ambedkar in the Rajya Sabha on 2 September, 1953: 
“Sir, my friends tell me that | have made the Constitution. But | am quite prepared to say that | shall be the first person 
to burn it. | do not want it. It does not suit anybody.” In the same context, he also denies being the maker of the 
Constitution and says that he was only a hack, who did what he was asked to do, much against his will. (See H.D. 
Sharma: 58). 
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constructive workers, feel there is an iron curtain between the government and people and that 
we should try to break it down. One of the ways of doing so 1s to remove the economic and 
social inequalities. Only then will the rulers come down to the level of the people and there will 
be no ‘iron curtain’ between them. In Russia, the iron curtain is a sort of fencing to shut out the 
outside world. In India, it is within our own society itself and it prevents the levelling up of the 
classes and their coming together. 

The iron curtain of Russia has enabled their plan to grow and progress well under the 
organising care of the rulers. Their classes and masses have merged together. There 1s little 
difference in food, clothing etc. between the ordinary workers and the leaders. A director of a 
factory may be getting 5,000 roubles and an unskilled worker (a woman who sweeps the roads) 
may get 500 roubles monthly. So 1:10 is about the ratio between the highest and the lowest. To 
apply it to our own condition, the sweepers or the scavengers have to get Rs. 100/- a month 
and a Birla or a Tata will have to be allowed only Rs. 1000/-. Only then can we bring the people 
to a level where there will be real and mutual understanding. 

In Russia, the people being protected from outside interference, live without fear. They have 
developed no fear complex. They have full confidence in their leaders. They feel that whatever 
may happen to the outside world they are perfectly safe in the hands of their leaders. This 1s 
exactly the opposite of the position in India. Here everybody suspects government officials and 
even ministers. 3 

Production: Practically all production in Russia ts in the hands of the government. Directors, 
officers, managers and workers, all are working together and obtain their living in the form of 
salaries. Nearly about 70 percent of the income that the government gets is from various industries. 
From this income the government finances the industries and the welfare services to the people 
also. The Soviet government spends about 35 percent on Education and Welfare Services, about 
40 percent on financing the National Economy, about 20 percent on Defence and the balance 
on Administration. 

Russia was under an autocratic government. Even their religion is centralized. Therefore, 
people are used to giving implicit obedience to those in authority. It is just the opposite in India. 
Hinduism is not a centralized religion. It gives room for a variety of views and traditions. So 
whatever the results the Russians may produce through their method of organisation, we cannot 
expect to get the same results in India with the same method. The Communists in India are, 
therefore ,on the wrong track when they copy Russia without any consideration for the traditions 
and background in India... We must be very careful in adopting Russian methods. Our conditions 
are more similar to conditions in China. In Russia, when an order is given, it is as good as done, 
because the people do not question their leaders. The people are like machines. They have not 
been Jeft much initiative of their own. So while the results the Russians have obtained are 
remarkable, they have attained them through their implicit obedience and regimentation of 
thought and action. | 

Consumption: They have produced a lot of consumer goods. They have enough food, 
clothing and shelter. Production is standardised. Their articles may not be as good as the articles 
which are made in America or in Britain. But they have to consume what is produced. As they 
are working behind the curtain, even if they want to, they cannot buy foreign articles. Their 
shops are stocked full of consumer goods and are packed with jostling crowds eager to spend 
their earnings, as they must spend their incomes and not accumulate them. There is a bewildering 
variety of goods available. They produce from a jet plane to an album of used stamps for the 
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delectation of children. They have a surfeit in food and clothing. Who will not put confidence 
in leaders who help to produce so much of material goods? 

The Spirit of Swadeshi: In India, even if there be a half-anna difference in the price of an 
article, people will go for the cheaper variety regardless of whether it is home produced or ts 
made in Japan or in America. That is the spirit we have, while in Russia, even if the price is ten 
tumes more the people have to buy only Russian-made articles. In India, from the prime 
minister at the top to the chapras: at the bottom, people will go for cheap articles even though 
the articles may be foreign. But the Russians are proud of using their own articles, labour and 
design, however costly they may be. This Swadeshi spirit has to be revived in India before we 
can progress. Now, if we go to one of our ministers and ask for his pen, he will immediately 
produce his Parker pen very proudly. Such may be sent out of India and be asked to search 
for a job in America. Anyone who buys a foreign article should be regarded as a traitor. He ts 
a foreign agent. If you go to the houses of our ministers you will find mirrors made in 
Belgium. But if you go to Russian palaces you will find mirrors in which you cannot even 
recognise your face, but all made in their own country! That 1s the spirit they have. I do not say 
that the Russian goods are all bad. But many of them are not comparable even to our Indian 
goods. 

Whatever may be the Russian capacity to produce finished goods, I have no doubt that our 
workmanship is in no way inferior and, therefore, even if we have to stand competition from 
Western countries, I am sure our workmanship will be capable of rising to the occasion in the 
long run. But if we want to progress quickly immediate protection from Western and foreign 
goods dumped on our markets 1s necessary. | 

Money and Social Values: In Russia, the articles are not priced as we price our products. 
Regardless of costs, luxury goods are priced high and goods needed by the masses are priced 
low. Therefore, many things we would expect to be cheap in Russia are really expensive. Our 
idea of values, we find, is altogether upside down when we go to Russia. A hotel servant gets 
1,500 or 2,000 roubles per month. (The exchange value of a rouble 1s a little more than a rupee). 
But the purchasing value of 1,500 to 2,000 roubles is equal to 100 to 150 rupees. A cup of cocoa 
costs nearly Rs. 3/-. Whatever he may earn, he who wants it has to pay for it, if he wants 
luxuries. Russians want equal distribution of their wealth. The people who serve and the Page 
who are served enjoy equal rights to food, clothing etc. 

In India, our village people are being exploited as they cannot even get a proper price for 
their production. The villagers have to sell their things at a cheap rate so that the city people may 
have the benefit of it. We are thus exploiting our villagers. Our low price results in the starvation 
of the villagers, who produce the necessities. The income is not distributed equitably, while in 
Russia it is sought to be so adjusted and regulated that it provides much the same return to the 
director as well as to the attendant in the canteen. They are concentrating all their attention on 
raising the standard of living of the people. With us everything depends upon the question, 
“Will it pay or will it compete?” But in Russia the question ts “Will that feed the man?” 

In Russia, the family is again becoming the centre of social life. They have placed a high 
value on family relations and have tightened up divorces. I understand that the incidence of 
venereal diseases is very low, as prostitution has been outlawed. During the ‘May Day’ festival 
most of the girls went together and boys kept separate; there was orderliness and everything 
was becoming. There is more respect for family life. 

Material Values: In cities there are old palaces and big buildings. But the village houses are 
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comparable to the houses in Maganvadi." As they are spending considerable amounts on 
defence, the standard of living is lower than that of the Americans but higher than ours. 

The main roads in Russia are very good, but the condition of village roads is comparable to 
ours. The city roads are even broader than those of New York or London. The conditions of 
village life are not as good as one would expect, considering the advance the Russians have 
made in technology, Even aerodromes are simple and are not comparable to those in India. The 
buildings of the aerodromes are &atchcha like our Maganvadi buildings. But they use wooden 
planks plastered over with mud instead of bamboo splits as in Maganvadi. We in India have 
nothing to eat, but we are building aerodromes with concrete etc. keeping pace with wealthy 
America! 

Tempo of Life: Though the Russians are for large-scale production, the tempo of their 
production is not as high as in America. For instance, in car and tractor plants I had visited, I 
noticed that the conveyer belts moved so slow that a worker can attend to five or six nuts at a 
time, while the pace set in America will allow only for about two or three nuts at a time. The 
American may be more efficient but his tempo is nerve racking. If the Russian worker 1s not 
efficient, they do not discharge him, but get him trained. In America he will be ‘fired.’ They 
would not do this in Russia, as they are also interested in the man and not merely in material 
production. 

Conclusion: I would say that the Russian model may be the best for their own circumstances 
and environment. India cannot follow the Russian model as we do not have the same history 
and disciplined behaviour pattern. Unlimited centralized and standardised production is based 
on regimentation, which ultimately leads to violence and disruption of society. But we can take 
up all their good points. The position that the leaders occupy in Russia is an enviable one. They 
lead and guide people as one among them and do not drive the people from behind. We should 
also emulate their patriotic fervour, spirit of self-sufficiency and Swadeshi, though we may not 
take to their methodology. We can follow their co-operative spirit. Their co-operative effort is 
admirable. They build canals and various things for common use in a spirit of social service. 
This social consciousness we lack. . 

If we can generate one of their greatest secrets of power, the confidence of the masses in 
their leaders, we shall have solved half our problems. The people have full confidence that their 
affairs are being looked after properly by the leaders. They know they can follow them blindly. I 
believe we too can build up a leadership of that kind in India, if the needed social philosophy is 
forthcoming. We need a well-defined and generally accepted goal. 

We shall have to work out our problems on our own lines. We cannot blindly follow Russia 
or China. We have to solve our questions in our own way. But we can accept certain principles 
from them. If we do that we may be able to go even further than Russia or China. The Russian 
human material is not much superior to our human material. If we put out our best, we can 
attain even greater results than Russia. Russian greatness lies in their power to organise and their 
singleness of purpose once the goal is set. Can we ever reach their standards in this? 

The iron curtain is a condition precedent to the violent methods adopted by Russia. In a 
family of nations, we cannot always live with permanent iron curtains, built up out of suspicion 
and hatred. The maintenance charges of such iron curtains swallow up all the advantages of 
technological advances and leave the masses in comparative poverty still. The competitive race 
in armaments leads us to destruction. The only solution is self-sufficiency, which Russia finds 
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behind the iron curtain, and the method of production of consumer goods by a decentralized 
organisation, which alone will lead to real peace and progress. 

Notwithstanding the undoubtedly great achievements to her credit, Russia 1s in a precarious 
unstable equilibrium no less than America. Both need for their very existence enormous buttresses 
of violence. With such an order neither of them can contribute to the peace and goodwill in the 
comity of nations. Russia cannot afford to rest on her oars. She has to seek other methods, if | 
her genuine and intense desire for peace is to be attained... 


% 


PEOPLE’S CHINA 


(Kumarappa was deputed to China as a member of a Goodwill Delegation to attend her Independence Day celebration 
on | October, 1951. He travelled around in the PRC for a little over a month and his impressions are recorded in a 
brochure he brought out on return called: “People’s China: What | saw and learnt there.” The following extracts are from 
this brochure reprinted later in 1956 in “A Peep behind the Iron Curtain.") 


Russia and China: Sovict Communism started and ended with the proletariat. The 
Czar’s Court set the example of material enjoyment. So the Bolshevik regime that followed 
emphasized large-scale standardised production, while China has rightly started with placing 
the peasantry on their feet. They have widely distributed the land among the actual tillers and 
left them to manage their lands themselves. Even the rich peasants were left untouched. 

The present attitude of the Chinese government to private property, profit and private 
enterprise makes them anything but Communistic. Their Central government, too, is not wholly 
composed of Communists but contains only 31 percent of them. Hence, it is wholly wrong to 
call China ‘Communist’ at present. There are newspapers in China, especially in Shanghai, which 
represent other points of view. There is no doubt that the Communistic group is powerful and 
influential, but they are not all. 

China has drawn freely on Russian experience, but has not followed the Soviets blindly. The 
Russian experts are there to help China where and when wanted, but do not boss the country as 
patrons or as supervisors. Even Russian military experts are under Chinese command. On the 
whole, China is solving her problems according to her lights rationally. 

The Russian revolution was pivoted on the proletariat, while China is rebuilding on the 
peasantry. The difference is not one of degree but in kind. The result is there is no communism 
in China of the type we associate with the Soviet, and Russia is not as influential in moulding 
Chinese policies as we imagine. In many ways the Chinese revolution ts a lesson to us. Even in 
the industrial sector, only the parasitic capitalist 1s liquidated while other industrialists are 
encouraged to carry on. Their way of solving problems 1s very rational. In all reforms they try to 
carry the common people with them. The Chinese are a marvellously practical people. 

Method of Approach: The Chinese method of bringing about communism 1s very different 
from the Russian. Russia used violence to change straightaway from imperialism to communism. 
They sent all their landlords and imperialistic families to Siberia and confiscated their property. 
This was followed by pure dictatorship. Russia believes in producing lots of materials because 
they think that such goods will increase the standard of living and the sorrows of the people will 
be thereby removed. Because of the belief in material advancement, they took over the factories 
and started manufacturing on a large-scale. Hence, they concentrated on what has come to be 
called ‘the proletariat’ and the Russian economic order came to be based on the proletariat. 

China, on the other hand, wants to make the nation into a family giving to all prime needs 
of life like food, clothing and shelter. They think that these prime needs are necessary for the 
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happiness and well. being of a family. And, therefore, China started with land reform, while 
Russia built on proletarian reform. Russia started building with the second storey, but China 
started with the foundation of the structure. They have dug deep for the foundation. Thus the 
organisation of Russia and the organisation of China are fundamentally different... 

Russian Help: We are told that China is being largely influenced and run by Russia. That 
again is not true. In China, there are not many Russians. Such as are there, are there to help the 
Chinese. There are Russian gencrals and colonels to train the army. Such officers are completely 
under the military command of China. 

China invited Russians as technicians just like India has invited Americans. Because we have 
Americans to help us in technical work, can it be said that we are under Americans? The 
Chinese are imitating neither Russian industries nor capitalistic industries. They want, first of 
all, to increase land production and find food and clothing for the poor people. 

In Canton they banished prostitution in a few months by putting all the women concerned 
to productive occupations. The people took popular feeling at floodtide which carried them 
over many difficulties. In our land the high tides created by Gandhi were allowed to ebb away 
and it has left us in the mire high and dry. 

Democratic Dictatorship: To talk of ‘Communist China’ is like styling India ‘Gandhian.’ 
We are aspiring to become ‘Gandhiites.’ Similarly the Chinese are aspiring to become 
‘Communists.’ 

Where are We? The Chinese have not considered the use of a non-violent method. So 
they are yet way off the Gandhian route. In spite of it all, their burning patriotism is worth 
emulation and their attainments are praiseworthy. Their goal appears to me to be like that of 
Sarvodaya without the emphasis that we place on non-violence. Some of us stand aghast at the 
use of violence in the Chinese revolution. China has not forsworn violence, and all forms of 
government do imply violence. We hope, in time, their leaders will come to realise that the 
violent way, though it may appear to be a short cut, does not really solve any problem in the 
end. What a leadership it would have been for the eng had they based their programme on 
non-violence! 

We, in our turn, would do well to profit by China’s experiments and achievements, and solve 
our problems as best suited to our conditions under the powerful flash light of Non-violence 
and Truth provided by Gandhiji, and wish China every success in her efforts to work out her 
own salvation... 

Production: The Chinese have an inborn sense of orderliness and a certain amount of 
discipline in them. Therefore, they find it easier to organise themselves. Though it is only about 
two years since the present government has been in power, yet within these months, they have 
organised themselves well. 

Land Reform: They appear to have made a very realistic approach to the problem of 
Agrarian Reform. They have not blindly followed Soviet Russia but have learnt valuable lessons 
from the Russian experiment. There is no community ownership of land. Private property is the 
rule of the day but the use of land is strictly controlled by the state. Private profit, though 
strictly limited, 1s still the motive force and provides the needed incentive for production. Parasitic 
landlordism has been abolished but rich peasants who cultivate are left untouched. Till now the 
tenants gave away the major part of the production as the landlord’s share. This has been stopped, 
so the cultivator enjoys the full benefit of his labour. Land tax comes to about 13% of the 
produce and is collected in kind. This is one of the major steps taken in China to deal with 
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inflation. Government pays its administrators, military personnel and teachers in kind. There 1s 
no terrorism except in the case of landlords who attempt a violent revolt. The lands of such 
have been confiscated. But to those who wish to till the soil the same rehabilitation measures as 
given to the other farmers are extended. | 

Formerly there were shortages of all kinds of prime necessities. The reason for this was the 
fact that the land was in the hands of absentee landlords who demanded 75 to 80% of the 
produce from their tenants. So the tenants had to live on 25 to 20% of the produce and with 
any by-product that they managed to get from the land. Naturally, there was no incentive for 
them to produce more when the bulk of the produce went to the landlord. Now that the land 
has been made over to the tenants, they produce what they like and improve their land. 
Consequently, the production has gone up. 

Within a short period the Chinese have been able, with ruthless determination, to eradicate 
black-marketing and corruption left behind as a legacy by the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

System of Remuneration: Most administrators and officers in New China are paid in 
kind. There are two ways of paying remuneration to officers. One 1s on a salary consideration 
and the other is on a supply basis. They do not pay remuneration purely in terms of money. 
The amount is fixed as so many paches of wheat or catties of rice. When paid in money, the 
salary, therefore, varies according to the prevailing price of wheat or rice. If the price goes 
down the salary will also go down and if the price increases the salary will also go up. 

As it happened there were two cabinet ministers with me when I was travelling. One was on 
supply basis and the other on salary. I asked the minister who was on supply basis, “Why are you 
on supply basis?” He replied, “I have too many children to live on a salary!” When one ts on 
supply basis, all the children are taken care of by the government—education, clothing, medical 
attendance etc. The man, who is on supply basis, is looked after very much like the prisoners are 
in jail. Every month he will get so many pazkes of wheat, so many pieces of washing soap, toilet 
soap, 20 packets of cigarettes etc., and two sets of clothes in the year. 

Chairinan Mao himself gets only the equivalent of 2,800 cat#es of millets, a house and the 
use of a car. (A catty is 1.3 Ibs). At the most it may work out to about Rs. 600 per month. The 
two cabinet ministers I was talking to were each getting the equivalent of about Rs. 450/- per 
month. The volunteers, who looked after us, got about one-third of that. Now we can see how 
China has leaders who share the life of the people. The spirit that pervades there is like what we 
had in India in 1931. 

Inflation: The government takes by way of taxes 13% in kind from the farmers, as already 
stated. With this produce they are able to control inflation. When the price goes up for the 
produce in the market, the people buy from the government stock causing the price in the 
market to come down. When the price is low the people buy from the market and so naturally 
the price gocs up. In this way the government regulates inflation. 

Education: Previously education was a luxury open only to the rich. In New China it has 
been made a necessity available to every citizen. Formerly the schools and colleges ran on 
endowments, fees etc. But now the government assumes the whole responsibility for the education 
of the young. They are attempting to relate education to life... 

Russia is a whole continent in extent with a small population; so they were driven to 
industrialization at the very outset, while China has a dense population—nearly 2.5 times that of 
Russia—hence wisely they have started with Land Reform. Should we, in India, also not follow 
the example of China as there is much in common between our countries? 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(This piece was written to refute some of the criticisms and wrong impressions created by Kumarappa’s writings and 
speeches on the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China. The major part of this piece is also included at the end 
of ‘A Peep behind the Iron Curtain” under the sub-heading, “Sarvodaya and Soviet Economics.” It differs only in the last 


paragraph.) 


The references to my impressions of Russia and China by some of my trusted friends 
make it clear that they have not understood my attitude towards the economy of these countries. 

While analysing economic groups according to the way they satisfy their needs I had stated 
in my books “Why the Village Movement?”, “Economy of Permanence” etc. —that they may 
be classified into five main categories in order of selfishness and violence involved: (1) Parasitic 
(2) Predatory (3) Enterprising (4) Gregarious and (5) Service and had cited capitalism and 
imperialism, supported by the army, navy and the air forces, as instances of the first two; trade, 
commerce and agriculture as instances of the third; socialism as an example of the fourth; and 
Gandhism as the highest order based on service. This was twenty years ago and these books - 
carry forewords from Gandhiji. My recent visit to China and Russia has only confirmed me in 
these ideas. Even if the Russian economy may be termed state capitalism, that is far away 
from true communism where the state is supposed to wither away; yet in so far as the state’s 
one care is the welfare of the common man it is far in advance of imperialisms, and closer to 
Gandhian ideology. | 

I have repeatedly stated that neither the Russian nor the Chinese economies will suit India 
and neither of therm can ever develop into true Communism as long as the state is allowed to 
strengthen itself as it is being done today. 

“\s long as these countries depend on centralized industries to supply their consumer goods 
violence will be indispensable as also the maintenance of an ‘Iron Curtain.’ It is only under a 
decentralized economy that we can develop a universal brotherhood working on non-violence. 
World peace can never be ushered in by armaments. 

It has become necessary to reiterate these obvious faiths and tenets as even Gandhian scholars 
like K.G. Mashruwalla and Acharya Kripalani have chosen to criticise my statements without 
realising that I was not approving Russian methods or their violence. All I have done is to 
appreciate the self-denying spirit, the zeal, devotion to the cause of the masses, the steadfastness 
and earnestness of purpose and the doggedness with which they set about solving their problems. 
These great qualities are largely lacking in our country. Regarding violence we are in full co- 
operation with the users of atom and napalm bombs and bacterial warfare. Do we raise up our 
holy hands and non-co-operate with them? Are the Russians untouchables? Are they not also 
God’s creations? There is no more communism in Russia or China than there is Gandhism in 
India or non-violence in America. Why then this ‘holier than thou attitude?’ We need humility 
and open-minded generosity. 
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THE NOOSE 
(GUP Feb. 1952. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(This and the next article are directed against US imperialism. US aid to India was also part of the Cold War politics and 
was meant to prevent India from aligning with the Soviet Bloc.) 


About a month ago an agreement was signed between the U.S.A. and India, by which a grant 
of 50 million dollars was made available to India for developmental purposes. The U.S.A. has 
been an octopus with financial tentacles in all other parts of the world. Britain specialised in 
political imperialism, while the American speciality is financial imperialism. Is this going to gag 
us on world questions? Let us beware of baits of all kinds including ‘rural-urban development.’ 

Not content with a contribution of a mere 50 million dollars, the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Chester Bowles, suggests an aid of 1000 millions to push forward the ‘progress’ of India. 
American ‘experts’ have already begun to come in. 

There is danger in all this. The American penetration will bring in commercialism and tractors. 
Basing our agriculture on crude oil and machines will deliver us body, soul and spirit into American 
hands. If we chafe at anything that the Americans dictate later, all that they will have to do to 
“bring us to our senses” is to stop crude oil supplies. Then we shall be starved into subjection. 
Prior to the last war some well-to-do cultivators had installed crude oil pump sets in some areas 
near Madras. Their economy was dislocated during the war, as they could not get any supplies 
of the needed fuel. Some of them were even ruined by this handicap. 

To base our economic order on things our country does not possess or produce, is suicidal. 
Let us profit by Japan’s experience. Japan surrendered, not so much for fear of the Atom bomb, 
but because it had no stock of petrol to carry on the war any longer. Hiroshima provided only 
an honourable excuse. Humble though our progress may be, let us be on our own legs. Any 
attempt to hasten the pace may be fatal. In the end any foreign aid of this magnitude, from 
which we cannot easily shake ourselves free, will prove a noose round our neck, and jeopardise 
our newly found independence. 
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THE U.S.A. AND THE WORLD 


(1952. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 
(U.S. ambassador, Chester Bowles, during his visit to India, was asked to comment on Dr. J.C. Kumarappa’s remark 
that American aid to India was a noose around India’s neck in an interview published in Bombay Chronicle of 26.02.1952. 
Mr. Bowles reply was, “If Dr. Kumarappa, whom | do not know, said that, then he must be a foolish man, and | would 
like to argue it out with him.” This remark was much resented and widely regarded as an insult to the nation. In July, Mr. 
Chester Bowles gave a special interview to the Blitz magazine. On the request of the editor of Blitz Dr. Kumarappa 
wrote a rejoinder under the title “The U.S.A..and the World,” which we are reproducing below.) 


Though an ambassador, Mr. Chester Bowles remains a top-notch salesman. In his interview 
with the correspondent of the Béiz he has fenced with his opponent dexterously. Often his 
answers were no answers at all. When the attack was on the U.S.A., he puts up the shield of the 
U.N. I am sure he is shrewd enough to be aware that a statement that “the United Nations 
Forces in Korea have not used germ warfare and the charge that they have is a very vicious lic” 


is not calculated to carry conviction in the face of evidence to the contrary submitted by world 
renowned scientists. 
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Again and again, he affirms his faith in democracy and asserts the “right of every nation to 
decide upon its own kind of government.’ One may be permitted to ask what the business of 
the U.S.A. in Korea is then. 

He refers to ancient American history to prove America has been fighting for democracy 
and has never been imperialistic. Nations are not born imperialists. They develop into such by 
force of circumstances. Only a few decades ago the U.S.A. was a debtor country. It is only the 
last two global wars that brought about a financial windfall and made her develop into a ‘world 
power.’ Any reference to her history in the last century is out of place. A country may have 
fought for democracy within her borders, but she may well be imperialistic outside. Can we refer 
to Cromwell’s days in British history to prove that Great Britain was not imperialistic in the 
twentieth century? | 

He says the U.S.A. had always assumed they could stay out of any war, but they have found 
that this isn’t so. What prevents their remaining at home without poking their nose into others 
peoples’ affairs in the four corners of the globe? In all his simplicity, he assumes that but for the 
interference of the U.S.A. the Japs would be astride Asia. His conceit is one worthy of a son of 
‘God’s own Country.’ | | | 

Mr. Bowles talks of the heavy price the Chinese have paid for the unification of their nation. 
What price is being exacted for the disintegration of Korea? This does not apparently worry 
him. What caps everything 1s the complacency and self-satisfaction with which he looks back on 
the U.S.A. occupation period in Japan. Gen. Macarthur must be his hero. In the streets of 
Tokyo taxis were marked ‘Foreigners only.’ In the hotels Japanese were not allowed. This is 
bringing the culture of the southern States with a vengeance, for which we hope the enlightened 
Japanese are truly grateful! 

This arch salesman naively suggests that the way of history will be different for the U.S.A. In 
the past, he agrees that armament races led to explosions, but he thinks with the U.S.A. it will 
bring peace. Can self-delusion go further? 

It would have been far better for his own and his country’s reputation, if Ambassador 
Chester Bowles had followed the old diplomatic tradition and kept mum instead of justifying 
the unjustifiable. 


21 
AMERICAN PENETRATION IN INDIA 
(March, 1953. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


In centuries past every nation was at liberty to express its way of life and thought and its 
national culture. From time to time this freedom was interfered with by neighbouring chieftains, 
who descended on prosperous people for the loot they could get. Their followers stayed behind, 
and in some cases founded dynasties of their own. 

Since the Industrial Revolution these personal ambitions have given way to organised 
exploitation of the weak. This is done by holding down:the unwary in groups, in geographical 
units, or as whole nations. The methods adopted have been termed variously according to their 
nature, but in effect they were all the same. It was to secure raw materials or labour for large- 
scale mechanised industries. This was a development over individual slavery, serfdom or 
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feudalism. 


Britain came to India with a feudal background, and hence her relations with her colonies 
were characterised by a socio-economic order, which took the form of political imperialism. 
This carried with it certain duties towards the subject nations, even though exploitation was the 
ultimate purpose. This method laid the responsibility for good government on the so- Paes 
‘metropolitan country. 

A little later in the field came the Americans. They appeared on the scene with a tradition of 
slavery. Hence their mode of control of ‘undeveloped’ countries took on a different colour to 
the British one. They are following a financial imperialism, which ts practically pice > a for 
the welfare of those who come under its grip. 

Further, at this time, there is an attempt to gather together the nations of the world under 
two prevailing ideologies of either private enterprise, or for social justice. In this struggle for 
proselytes the world is being divided into two competing groups. The U.S.A. stands for private 
enterprise based on private property leading to private profits, while the U.S.S.R. advocates 
social justice based on the fundamental equality of man, and the need therefore for equality in 
the opportunities of life. 

These two camps are splitting the world into two blocs. Russia 1s going about her work in a 
missionary spirit by practising what she preaches and demonstrating her theories by experiments, 
and thus strives to gather adherents by convincing the neighbours. : 

The U.S.A. is proceeding on various plans to entrap the nations by guile, by compulsion, by 
coercion and financial entanglements. These methods are not calculated to liberate its victims 
but to carry on its nefarious purposes like the spider. The webs are woven so well and close that 
the victim hardly realises what is happening, and all its struggles only make the end come sooner. 

Unfortunately, people are far too busy today to halt and take note of what 1s taking place 
round them. The hurry and flurry of life hardly leaves them any leisure to stand up and look at 
their surroundings and appraise the situation. Advantage is taken of this pressure of life to 
hasten the end. | 

For over a century and half, the US. A. has been spreading her financial nets the world over. 
India was in a somewhat protected position because of British vested interests and jealousies. 
Of late, this protective fencing has been disbanded, and India presents an open field of ruthless 
exploitation. It is sad that this should happen under the leadership of a patriot of the order of 
Nehru. The wiles of the Americans, who go about their work with the aid of modern psychology, 
are a little too much for this straightforward, simple, trusting statesman. 

At the present time America represents the menace to the world. It is leading in active 
violence all over the east of Asia, and if we wish to halt this danger, we should knock at the very 
roots of war. That will mean giving up the use of products of centralized industries, and in 
particular the use of all American-made articles. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


An Instrument of Imperialism 
(August, 1955. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(We have combined here two pieces written by JCK on the same theme with more or less the same content. One of the 
articles is entitled “The United Nations” and the other “An Instrument of Imperialism.” The first is undated and the latter 
is dated August 1955.) 


Recently the United Nations celebrated its tenth Anniversary at San Francisco. At the time 
of its formation ten years ago the world was sick unto death with WW-II. The founders were 
secking earnestly a way of peaceful settlement of international disputes. It was to be a world- 
wide political organisation for peace. They thought it would save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war. They expected it to maintain international peace and security, to strengthen 
friendly relationships amongst the nations, and generally work for universal peace. The charter 
drawn up then proved to be ineffective. In addition, it made it possible for one dominating 
member to get together others to make its voice all powerful. It was not democratic enough to 
recognise every nation, however small it may be, to make its voice heard. Instead one big nation 
has made convenient use of many others for its own end. Under the plea of collective self- 
defence the North Adantic Treaty Organisation (NATO) was later brought into existence dividing 
the world into two opposing blocs. It made it possible for an aggressor nation to have the victim 
declared ‘aggressor, and to use the collected arms of the big bully and some others against the 
victum. In this way, the original purpose of the founders was frustrated. It has developed into an 
instrument of imperialism to oppress the weaker and small nations. 

There should be no ‘Big’ nations. They should all be equal in power and influence within the 
international body. It should be an institution of equals. Because of the disparity of influence 
of the various members in practice, it has not been able to function impartially. The contending 
parties should be kept out of the House, where their case is being heard, and only the others 
who can take a dispassionate view should be allowed to decide the case. 

One of the most absurd instances of the unequal power influence is the case of the People’s 
Republic of China, with a population of over 500 millions, being left out, while Nationalist 
China 1s given representation because of the doggedness of one ‘Big Nation.’ 

With such basic flaws in its very foundations, it has found the main purpose of its existence 
a failure during the decade it has been functioning. The Big Powers have a continuous Cold War 
going on. The Korean nation has been smashed; Indo-China, Vietnam and other colonial countries 
have found no haven of refuge. Will this organisation also go the way of its predecessor, the 
League of Nations? The League of Nations was mainly in British hands. The Americans kept 
out of it. While the United Nations is dominated by the Americans and serves their ends best. 
The Britishers’ part is to toe the American line. 

Unless all the constituent governments agree to forgo some part of their complete sovereignty 
and delegate certain controlling powers to such an international body, and are willing to submit 
without hostility to such a body, the United Nations will be worse than an expensive farce. It 
should be based on a changed heart. Are there any signs of change in the present world of 
hatred, jealousy, and suspicion? While the present imperialist spirit prevails, it is dangerous to 
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have a ‘United Nations’ body masquerading as an impartial international court. 


ZS 


SOME WEIGHTY DECLARATIONS 
(August 1955. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


A great many international questions that have been causing tension in the relationship of all 
nations have been the subject matter of joint statements issued by men like Prime Minister 
Nehru, Premier Bulganin, Marshal Tito® etc. Are they calculated to solve the many differences 
that have shaken the foundations of society? They make very good reading just as “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Will this repetition of a noble counsel of perfection stop all murders? It may be useful 
as an auto-suggestion. But the causes of murder have to be dealt with, if we are to implement 
our praiseworthy declarations. | 

From time immemorial murders have been the consequences of disputes arising out of 
land, possession of women or wealth, especially between individuals. Of late, these causes have 
expanded so far as to include nations and countries. We shall be only playing the role of ‘Canutes,’ 
if we think that the repeating of a slogan, on even the universal scale, will in any way deal with 
the malady. 

Today the international tension is caused by ‘land’ represented by resources and raw materials, 
‘women’ represented by consumers and markets, and ‘wealth’ represented by a desire to exploit 
others for material welfare and power. Are our new slogans—five or ten—competent to prevent 
the situation erupting like a volcano? It may put a lid over the crater, and give a little breathing 
time. For which respite we may be truly thankful, but it is not enough to afford a solution. We 
cannot afford to rest on our oars. We have yet to ‘discover’ a solution. The real solution will 
indicate how to order our society, so that the daily life of every nation will not entail a stranglehold 
on the life of another nation. Even while these slogans are being received by the people, some 
governments are busy warning the people to be wary in accepting the proffered hand of fellowship 
and goodwill. These governments know that the implementation of these sentiments will mean 
economic self-sufficiency, reduction of some people’s standard of living and readjustment of 
each nation’s life to allow for the expansion of others and, therefore, national self-control. 

In a world, where for over two centuries the ideas of self-expression, self-indulgence, and 
self-aggrandisement have been instilled into the young as worthy of practice, the new standards 
of social justice and the formation of a non-violent order cannot be introduced overnight. In 
our own country itself, in spite of the tremendous efforts of Gandhii for two decades not even 
the elements of a non-violent society have been clearly grasped by those handful, who had 
moved close to him. The seven years of freedom have done nothing to alleviate the poverty and 
dire need of the masses of the people. We are yet where we were excepting fora few pats on our 
own backs. “We cannot lift ourselves by our own shoestrings” is a truth we cannot overlook. 
Trumpet blowing there has been in plenty, but the walls of Jericho of starvation, raggedness 
and discontent have not fallen. 

Our prime minister has been surf riding over the waves of international popularity for the 
slogans he has formulated. May we hope he will set himself the task of implementing them by 
ushering in an economic order that will not merely ease the tension temporarily, but will wipe 


8 Bulganin was premier of the Soviet Union from 1955-58, after which Krushchev took over that position. Yugoslav 
freedom fighter and statesman, Marshall Tito, became President of Yugoslavia in 1953. 
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out all causes of irritation, and thereby set an example to other nations. 

This can only be when ways and means of ushering in a Sarvodaya Order on a world-wide 
scale can be presented to the nations yearning for peace—not of the grave—but that which 
will lead to prosperity. 
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THE SUEZ TEACHES US 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(This article was written in the background of Nasser's nationalisation of the Suez Canal in 1956 and British attempts to 
regain control over it using military means in alliance with France and Israel. This attempt, which eventually failed, weakened 
Britain still further and allowed the emergence of the two superpowers—the U.S. and the Soviet Union.) 


In world history Suez had played a leading role and marked a turning point on the march of 
the destiny of humanity several thousands of years ago, when Moses descended from the heights 
of Mt. Sinai to deliver to the incorrigible children of Israel the Ten Commandments carved in 
stone tablets and entrusted to him by God. 

Once again Suez is emerging from oblivion to point the right way to erring humanity. May 
we heed the call and listen to the still small voice that directs us on to the right path leading to 
peace and happiness. 

We do not propose to argue our case before legal luminaries, or teach the learned historians 
to read the rugged story of human history through the ages. We shall humbly try to draw the 
basic lessons that appear before us in such characters that he who runs may read. 

At the beginning of this century Japan came forward to demolish the legend of white 
supremacy in the political field and dealt a fatal blow to the conception of feudal empires, and 
the world has been swiftly rushing forward since to reorganise itself into so-called democracies 
guided by the common people. | 

But now Nasser appears on the scene to deal a deeper blow to a cause that has held humanity 
to ransom for centuries. The parties to this conflict are absolutely unaware of the part they are 
playing in human history. The Suez Canal question is not limited to the 1888 convention or to 
the possession of the great water way today or in the future. 

We have to study it from the role it has played in the economic set-up of the world. When 
carefully scrutinised, we shall find a completely different story to what at first appears on the 
surface and what is put forward by the European side or the case presented by Egypt. 

President Nasser is more than generous when he reiterates his intention to honour the 1888 
pact so devotedly held up to sanctity by the Western nations. The British brandish it as a sacred 
document. In fact, it was a pact between robbers. The preamble was not between peoples of the 
various countries, as is made to appear, but it was between feudal sovereigns: Her Britannia 
Majesty Queen Victoria, His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of all Russians, etc. etc. with the “sick 
man of Europe,” the Sultan of Turkey, the Suzerain Lord of his vassals, the Khedive of Egypt. 
Egypt was only a pawn in the game. It had not grown up into nationhood. To attempt to enforce 
this outmoded document will be like Portugal seeking to establish her claim to Goa on the 
validity of an agreement between Great Britain and Portugal decades ago regarding Goa as 
Portuguese territory without a reference to the people of Goa. Such is the status of the 1888 
convention held up by the Western powers to be sacrosanct! 
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What has been the function of the Canal since its inception? It has always played the part 

of an empire builder. In the days of feudal empires it transported troops etc. of the European 

overlords and helped to keep down the Asian people. Later it was instrumental in building up 

European financial and economic empires. This is what is being done even to this day. Raw 

materials are shipped to manufacturing countries of the West, petrol supplies from the ‘Mespot’ 

countries supply them with power and then bring back the manufactured articles to the 
‘underdeveloped’ countries of the East. The following will give a picture of this trade. 

From the East to Europe: Petrol, metals and ores, cereals, oilseeds, raw cotton and wool, 
rubber, timber, jute, tea, coffee, starch, hides and skins, etc. These are more or less in the raw 
condition. In Europe they provide work for their labour. With the petrol power sent from this 
side, these are converted into consumer goods and are sent back through the Canal to be sold at 
high prices to the Eastern nations. 

From Europe we get in due course: Penoleum products, manufactured metal sheets and 
goods, machines, railway rolling stock and materials, motor vehicles, cereal products, lubricating 
oils, cotton and woollen goods, wood pulp and paper, leather and leather goods, and other 
innumerable consumer goods. 

It can easily be seen that the Canal helps the Western nations to perpetrate the economic 
bondage on the East. Hence it is an important contributory factor in the continuance of 
colonialism. The longer the Canal functions in this way, the longer will the stranglehold of 
imperialism last, and the more distant will be the attainment of real peace. Hence the claim of 
both parties is not in the interests of lasting world peace. In a Sarvodaya Order we cannot have 
property of this kind held by either nations or groups of nations. 

In the last few weeks we have seen enough evidence to show that all these years the avowed 
loyalty for world peace was no more than lip service. The U.K. and France were prepared to 
obey the mandate of the U.N., if it suited them; if not, they were prepared to force their way 
through the Canal by the might of arms. All the erstwhile tall talk of world peace has proved to 
be an eyewash. Similarly, Egypt also responds to the Western sabre rattling. It does not end 
there. They scheme to bring in a crusade of Western powers against the Arab countries. We 
want the Canal to go to neither side. Just as the H. Bomb is as deadly in American hands as it 1s 
in Russian hands, the Canal will destroy both claimants to its possession. 

We desire that all countries of the world should stop this trade in raw materials and be 
content to manufacture all the goods they need. In this case international trade will be limited to 
luxury goods and surpluses, and the volume will be extremely small. This will minimise chances 
of conflict. | 

This Suez Canal question does not affect the Canal users only. While they may be directly 
concerned, every one of us is affected vitally. India’s Second Five-Year Plan 1s dependent on the 
Canal, each one of us has a part to play in this trade. If this dispute ends in armed conflict you 
and I are responsible for it. We have been reminding the readers of the far-flung responsibilities 
of buyers and users of all manufactured goods, and have been advocating self-sufficiency. This 
question has emphasized the need for a complete change of approach in our economic outlook. 
Are we prepared to look at this suggestion again in this context? We hope many of us, who have 
been talking of world peace and depending so much on propaganda of various kinds, realise the 
futility of such methods when it comes to a real showdown. War and peace are results of our 
own economic actions. Hence a call for change in our daily way of life is indicated as being 
urgent. Are we prepared to respond? 
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Moses’ Ten Commandments were directed towards controlling our animal tendencies making 
us fit for human society. The Suez Canal question focuses attention on the realities of present- 
day life, and points the path towards Sarvodaya, not only for our country, but for humanity as 
a whole. We need to control our group life so as to be free from conflicts with our neighbouring 
groups or nations. It will call for self-sufficiency, self-control and self-discipline. We have to 
regulate not only our individual life, but our economic life. Will the world heed the warning 
signal? Or rush headlong to its doom? 


25 
THE REORGANISATION OF STATES: 


AND RIVERINE VALLEY PLANNING 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(Here we have combined two overlapping articles on the same theme. The context is the States Reorganisation Act of 
1956 that reorganised the State boundaries on linguistic lines. This had been an accepted principle of the Indian National 
Congress during the independence movement, but after coming to power in 1947 this principle was given the go-by. 
People’s movements and agitations forced Nehru into forming the States Reorganisation Commission in 1953. At that 
time uniting linguistically homogenous areas was considered important by the people vis-a-vis their break-up or divisions 
for administrative and other economic conveniences by the British. Today, when again some of these same geographical- 
linguistic territories, which were united at that time, are asking for partition, as in the case of the Telangana region, 
Kumarappa’s arguments against linguistic reorganisation make interesting reading. The water wars that are taking place 
and getting more and more intense on parochial lines were also foreseen by him, and made him offer the solution of 
riverine valley planning, based on geographic-economic criteria, in preference to purely language based administrative 
divisions. His idea of connecting rivers by canals, however, needs to be approached with a great deal of caution in the light 
of experience. In some cases it does seem to have worked out, as in Israel. In the case of India, environmentalists oppose 
it.) 

The Report of the States Reorganisation Commission is another instance of the political 
overshadows that darken the horizon all over our country. Everything assumes a political aspect. 
In a country like ours that faces dire poverty, politics should only be an instrument to help the 
people to get at least their very subsistence. According to the Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
Committee Report about 85.3% of the villager’s budget is spent on food, which provides only 
about 60% of the calories needed. This proves the extreme poverty of the people and shows 
that they live much below the subsistence level. The grandiose schemes under the Five-Year 
Plans, while swallowing crores of the hard earned money of these wretchedly poor people, will 
promise them no relief. Whatever the government touches turns to ashes. The same is the 
disappointment regarding the fate of the effort to reorganise the States. 

The old provinces were formed under violent conditions of feudalism or by the military 
requirements of British trade and commerce. If this system has now to be reorganised, Sarvodaya 
only can help in a change-over towards a non-violent order. Though the States may represent an 
underlying unity, there should exist a binding factor between the States themselves as a cohesive 
force. Any other basis will emphasise differences and make the States drift apart, though the 
country may be said to be one administratively. We are aiming at developing international unity. 
The work in India should be in line with the greater issue of making the whole world one 
human family. Such a joint family can be built on the bedrock of a common interest. Universal 
interest can be traced to the universal activity of satisfying our basic needs, which unites us all in 
the economic field. This approach has been now commonly accepted. People are trying hard to 
find an alternative to the present economic organisations that divide man and make periodic 
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wars inevitable. 


At the turn of the century Bengal was divided administratively, with what results we know 
only too well. Recently, religion based division has disturbed a hornet’s nest. Pakistan has 
brought in more problems than it set out to solve. This is all because these two experiments 
were not conceived on unifying factors. 

Between peoples language is a dividing factor. If we base the reorganisation of States on 
this, we shall only succeed in splitting up the country and balkanising India into warring States. 
Common masses do not need a common language to bring them together in their every day 
activity. A Jew, a Bama, a German, or any other person engaged in trade and commerce, picks up 
several languages in the course of his economic activity. It causes no obstruction in his daily life. 
Language creates obstacles only to those engaged in debates—lawyers or Legislative Council 
members. But these departments are not fundamental to the existence of society. In a Sarvodaya 
Order there should be no central law courts. Justice will be meted out locally, and lawyers will 
find their lucrative profession gone. Similarly, society will be regulated by local councils using 
the local language. Why then divide the country linguistically and bring in a divisive factor into 
the country? | 

At this stage of our development, economic considerations should dictate and direct our 
efforts at bettering the lot of the masses. An economic approach is what is called for. We have 
already suggested that man is one in his economie activity. Hence, if convenience calls for 
smaller administrative units, then the division should be on an economic basis. Ours is an 
agricultural country. We cannot change it to anything else for centuries to come and aim to bring 
in universal peace. This situation will demand a priority for considerations of agricultural 
requirements. 

The largest occupation being agriculture and allied village industries, we should concentrate 
on all that appertains to the exploitation of the soil. Our land is dependent on seasonal monsoon 
rains. Hence rivers should assume a major role in all our thoughts. We are periodically confronted 
with floods, droughts, and shortage of rainfall at places. Therefore, water conservation and river 
control are definitely indicated as the major planks of our programme of reconstruction. 

We should lay our States along the river valleys, build canals and tanks, organise water transport 
and village and agro-industries to provide occupation. This alone will meet our needs while, at 
the same time, simplifying our administration. Our rivers run generally from East to West. The 
hills, where the sources are, abound in waterfalls. A fall of a few feet will generate enough 
electric power to run cottage industries. We could organise small industries run by carpenters 
and blacksmiths. Wood, timber and other raw materials will be available in the forests, when 
properly planned and exploited. Some minerals also can be obtained here. Conservation of 
forests along the river valleys can come under unified control ensuring a co-ordinated policy. 

Then on the plains we can have a network of canals running in all directions. These will be 
useful for filling storage and irrigation tanks, for irrigating the fields, and for boat transport. In 
this function we can control floods, which now devastate the land periodically, and the waters 
can be diverted to dry districts and provinces where they will be welcome. When these rivers are 
connected by canals we can have nationwide transport by water to most parts. These will be 
cheap as compared with railways and motor lorries. | 

This will lead to boat building, which was one of our flourishing ancient industries, now 
more or less extinct. It will also provide considerable employment when men are not employed 
on cultivation. The canal banks will form convenient roads for local vehicular traffic. When the 
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waters are properly utilized and exploited, by the time the rivers reach the sea there should be 
hardly any water in them. As it is, it is computed that about 90% of the rain water goes into the 
sea, and only 5 or 6 percent is retained under the soil. Electric pumping only aggravates the 
evil. 

The Pandyan kings had done much on these lines in utilizing the waters of the Cauvery. Do 
our engineers lack resourcefulness or skill? The Japanese also follow the rivers from their mountain 
sources in this fashion. This scheme will raise the level of the subsoil water also and fill the wells 
in the neighbourhood. By this method we can grow two or three crops a year wherever even one 
is an uncertainty. 

Such rational utilization will even change for the better climatic conditions of the country. 
They have achieved such results in Soviet Russia. By constructing well-planned canals, by 
connecting natural rivers, Moscow has become a port on five Seas—the White Sea in the North, 
the Baltic Sea in the West, in the South the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, and the Caspian 
Sea in the South-East. 7 

We should plan out our provinces so that pos province is well under the control of one 
single political authority economically, from the source. of the river to its entry into the sea. 
Then we shall have the Kaveri province, the Krishna State, the Tungabhadra province, the 
Godavari State, the Penganga State and provinces of Mahanadi, Ganges, Jamuna, Brahmaputra, 
Narbada, Tapti, Sabarmati, and Indus Valley. In the main, our States should be able to control 
our resources without coming into conflict with the people of other States. This would mean 
that the States should follow river valleys. These divisions will be logical and will follow the 
interests of people inhabiting these valleys. Most of our rivers run across the land. Therefore, 
the sea will form the boundaries on two sides and limit the extent on the East and West of most 
States. 

_ Most of the ancient civilizations grew up along river valleys. They proved conducive to the 
growth of different types of cultures, which have lasted to this day. May we too not lay our 
provinces on such well-proved foundations? Linguistic divisions will only lead to petty bickering. 
Can we not take a wider approach to national rebuilding rather than to encourage linguistic 
bickering and feed parochialism? River valley provinces will lead to plenty, prosperity, and to the 
peaceful living together of various peoples. 
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HINDI IN SARVODAYA 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(For Gandhi only Hindi or Hindusthani that brought Hindi and Urdu together with the aim of bringing Hindus and Muslims 
together was acceptable as a common national language besides the provincial languages. Hindi was chosen because it is the 
language spoken by the largest number of people in the country. English was to be reserved for international discourse only. 
An organisation called Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha was started by him for the spread of Hindi in South India. In this 
piece we have Kumarappa’s reaction to the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh's accepting only Hindi as its language to the 
exclusion of other national and regional languages of the country.) 


A great deal of loose thinking followed by much propaganda is going on to promote Hindi. 
Recently President Rajendra Prasad gave an impetus to this in his speech at his Convocation 
address at the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras. 


Last month in an Independence Day article, Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Deputy Minister at the Centre, 
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also pressed for Hindi. We have no quarrel with these. It is all to the good for political purposes. 
It simplifies the work of the vote seeking politician. We only object to many of the illogical 
reasons advanced in support of a good cause. To say that Hindi is spoken or understood by a 
majority in the country may be true mathematically and also in reality in some provinces like 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan etc., but it is completely wrong and misleading in connection 
with others like Madras, Orissa, and Bengal, for e.g. Making such a sweeping statement 1s like 
saying that Chinese is spoken by a majority in the world, and so it must be made a world language. 

Sumilarly, advocating widespread study of English on the ground that it facilitates international 
intercourse and helps in scientific research is based on extremely flumsy ground. Count the 
number of persons who will be so benefitted, and when you compare it with those who do not 
need this knowledge, you will at once realise the absurdity of such an argument. 

On such half-truths and superficial reasons, we need not rush into programmes that have no 
bearing on the well-being of the masses, especially for Sarvodaya purposes. A Sarvodaya worker 
should approach the villager on his own level. He should not expect the villagers to learn Hindi 
so as to be able to understand him, but he should himself speak the villagers’ language, in more 
senses than one. So, all Sarvodaya workers should concentrate on the study of regional languages 
rather than on Hindi. 

The Sarva Seva Sangh should have a bunch of translators and publish all its literature in 
regional languages, if it desires to fulfil its mission as a Sarvodaya instrument. In seeking an easy 
way it should not ignore the non-Hindi speaking millions. Such is not Sarvodaya. 

In India, translating must become a profession as it is in Soviet Russia. We, in our country, 
are seeking a short cut, thereby imposing an unbearable burden on the majority. Let us 
comprehend the implications of Sarvodaya fully and follow it up minutely. Propaganda in Hindi 
should find no place in Sarvodaya. 
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PART Ill 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES, SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


T 


THE TASK BEFORE US 
(Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(in 1934, Gandhi retired from the Congress and at the same time got its authorisation to form another independent organisation, 
the All-India Village Industries Association, of which Kumarappa was named organiser and secretary, though under the advice 
and guidance of Gandhi. Here Kumarappa delineates the purpose of this organisation as he envisages it.) 


The resolution passed at the last session of the Indian National Congress to establish an 
All-India Village Industries Association has focussed the attention of the country for the ume 
being on the villages. We had almost forgotten that rural India is India itself and that the urban 
section of India is simply an accompaniment of rural India. We have often been glibly talking 
about reconstruction without remembering the fact that reconstruction connotes building on 
old foundations, and hence it is essential for us to study our past history carefully to see what 
pitfalls to avoid, and on what rock foundations we can build. 

It is important that we should note the difference in other countries before we can adopt 
their programme in toto in a country like ours. Western civilization, which may be said to have 
begun with Greece, was predominantly a city civilization as even our present word ‘politics’ 
indicates. That civilization trickled down from Royal Courts, which set the pace of fashions and 
standards of living. Under that economic order the centres of production are generally towns 
and cities. The individual loses his bargaining power because of his helplessness and lack of 
combined effort, and ultimately he sinks into unemployment and dire need, while the producing 
organisations suffer from labour disputes and disorganisation. The vertical and horizontal 
combination leads to monopolies, which fix prices and control the market in a wasteful manner. 
The result of these methods has been to reduce the rural areas into producing raw materials at 
the pleasure of the cities. 

In our own country our forefathers tried to grapple with problems very similar to the ones 
we are faced with at present. We have evidence of this in such institutions as the joint family 
system, fragmentation of land, and the caste system, which at present are noted for the evils 
they have produced. Joint family system was a means of toning down competition, checking 
accumulation of wealth, and extremes of poverty. The able members of the family had to 
support the weak as their duty. In the case of fragmentation of land, at a time when land was the 
main source of wealth, it checked the most fertile lands being acquired by speculators. Each 
farmer possessed pieces of fertile soil, medium soil and bad soil, and if any farmer wished to 
dispose of the fertile soil, he had to obtain the consent of the rest of the village. Such conditions 
exist even to this day. Similarly, the caste system prevented an onrush of competitive forces into 
what might be a paying occupation for the time being. Without such a check at present we 
witness the manner in which new professions get overcrowded in a short time by the eagerness 
of a few to get rich quickly. This would not have been possible under our old conditions. 

The system of payment in kind to the artisans of the village ensured every man getting his 
minimum requirements, and led to a broader distribution of production. Production was 
decentralized. The towns and cities were simply distributing agents performing certain selected 
economic functions such as finance, exchange and transport. Thus we sce that a civilization 
based on these principles will centre round the villages as the base and the economic organisation 
will be calculated to check exploitation and accumulation of wealth; it will provide employment 
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for all and banish dire poverty. Individual greed will be curbed. Western writers have failed to 
appreciate the important role played by our institutions in the economic world. Freedom to the 
individual does not mean unlimited license to do all things without restraint. Sure it is that the 
caste and joint family systems have checked individual ambition and eliminated possibilities of 
Rothschilds and Rockefellers. These two systems have no doubt operated in a way not 
contemplated by the originators; nevertheless, we cannot afford to ignore the useful functions 
they have performed. We do not stand for exploitation or unlimited accumulation of wealth or 
unrestrained competition even today. 

Within the last few centuries our Indian villages have slowly fallen prey to the introduction 
of Western methods of production. Every industry, if it is to be dynamic, has to have its 
entrepreneur, the expert, and the drudge; and the prices the articles fetch will have to provide 
for the services of all these. Unfortunately, the first two classes of producers have deserted the 
village and have migrated into towns seeking professional or clerical employment leaving the 
routine worker to work out his own salvation; and the production itself has changed and is 
changing rapidly into the production of raw materials for the factories abroad. The food crops 
are yielding place to money crops and payment in kind is being supplanted by a money economy. 
The industries that were at one time the basis of the wealth of India have slowly died out. Even 
such occupations as catered for the everyday needs of the people—for clothing, shelter and 
food—have decayed and imports from abroad are supplying our primary needs. Thus we find in 
our country today an eccentric maladjustment of production. The towns have become merely 
the intermediaries between the raw material producers in our villages and the factories abroad, 
and the better endowed individuals have become middlemen and commission agents. 

As we already noticed, one of the main reasons for the poverty of the villages is the desertion 
of the villagers by the entreprencur and the expert, and this has led to the disappearance of 
several occupations which required the better type of men for their progress. This has naturally 
increased the pressure on the land, thus turning the country, which was—according to standards 
then prevailing—comparatively highly industrialized about a century ago, into a purely agricultural 
country. | 

If the economic condition of the people is to be ameliorated, it is necessary for us to find 
ways and means of increasing the variety and the number of occupations to profitably engage 
the talents that are available. The purpose of this newly formed Association 1s to stem the 
current from the village to the town and reverse it back to return to the village the entrepreneur 
and expert type, of the mind, who have deserted it, and to open up avenues of gainful occupations 
for all. In this Association we do not propose to go back to the old. There is no ancestor 
worship attached to our programme. We desire to replace the towns in their proper economic 
relationship with the villages for the satisfactory production of wealth by coordination of the 
factors of production—the producer, the financier, the middleman and the carrier. The production 
functions require to be decentralized if we are to avoid the evils of the capitalistic dispensation. 
The other functions of finance and exchange require centralization. 

In the eagerness to avoid the attendant evils of capitalism, we ought not to try the same 
methods of capitalism with slight variations, hoping such evils will be avoided by simple changes 
in form. Our aim should be to remodel our whole economic organisation on such a basis as 
would make it impossible of exploitation. As long as the machinery ts the same, if we are simply 
depending on the idealism of the men at the helm, we are running a grave risk. The Indian 
genius has ever been to create organisations which are impersonal and are self-acting. Mere 
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socialisation of the functions will not solve our problem. In Russia today, this method 1s being 
tried. One of the evils of capitalistic production is to convert human beings into machinery of 
production. Socialisation of production does not mect this evil. Our productive system should 
be such as to elicit the best in man. That can only be done when the initiative of production 1s 
left to individuals. In socialised production the initiative is with a small group of individuals, 
who lay down the policies and control the administration. If we can make the producer an 
individual unit by decentralization of production, we guarantee his individuality. The main 
difference between socialistic production and capitalistic production will vanish the moment 
self-centred individuals come into power and the hydra-headed monster will once again assert 
itself. So the danger of the socialistic state being converted into a highly centralized capitalistic 
state is ever present. We are apt to be led away into accepting everything Russian by the fact that 
unemployment has been practically banished under the Soviet regime. A generation 1s hardly a 
unit in the history of a nation, and the Soviet experiment is not even as old as that; we have to 
bear in mind that Russia is still in the crucible and she cannot yet be cited as an authority. While 
the socialist may point towards Russia, the capitalist may well point towards the United States, 
where unemployment had not assumed the proportions of a problem until a few years ago, in 
spite of over half a century of capitalism. 

Although we advocate centralization of finance and marketing, with the full knowledge that 
they have in themselves the sceds of capitalism, yet we do so as we are aware that by the nature 
of things these functions are restricted to a few, and in themselves they contain the necessary 
correctives against exploitation. If production is decentralized the financier will, if he speculates 
too rashly, end in bankruptcy or suicide. These functions may well be performed in a centralized 
manner co-operatively or by the state. In the West centralization 1s the key note of production. 
Even in religion we find one man stating what is right or wrong for everybody, as the vicar of 
Christ. 

With these historical facts before us, we are starting this new Association to avoid centralization 
of production. With us, every programme has to be formulated by the agents for themselves. 
Our agents will choose the area which they can serve best, and will draw up their own schemes 
of work. The Central Office does not dictate a uniform plan for everybody. The efficiency with 
which the Association will function will be the sum total of the efficiency of the agents composing 
the executive unit. During the tume, which will have to elapse before our organisation is complete, 
the Central Office has indicated certain items that can be profitably carried out by everybody, 
but this immediate programme is not our comprehensive plan. As we go along gathering 
momentum we hope to touch every walk of life. But we have no intention of developing 
producing centres of our own. Wherever there is a blacksmith’s anvil, or a potter’s wheel, or a 
carpenter’s bench, these will form our equipment. We shall be helping these producers to produce 
better and to adjust their products to mect the demand. 

We wish to make the articles produced take their stand in the open market on their own 
merits. Of course, this may not be possible immediately, but any industry which can stand on its 
own legs, and which 1s deserving of our help, should be able to do so within a reasonable time. 
But I hope the reader will understand that it is not possible for us to advocate or aim at low 
prices, which do not provide an adequate return to the producer allowing for experiment and 
research. Low prices in themselves may be due to various.causes—elimination of waste, utilization 
of by-products and sweat labour. The first two will deserve careful attention, but the last is not 
the one to be advocated. To increase efficiency we shall do everything in our power to utilize 
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mechanical aids which-will not lend themselves to the exploitation of others; nor should they 
be such as to increase indolence. 

As regards the utilization of by-products, we need the help of expert scientists, who have 
not merely studied the technique of it, but are also capable of applying their knowledge to the 
best advantage taking local conditions into consideration. In time to come the Association hopes 
to have such men on its staff who will help the village producers better their production. If the 
prices are high because of a large number of middlemen, it would be necessary to eliminate 
such of them as are not performing any useful function. As we hold that centralized production 
leads ultimately to exploitation, it is not contemplated at this stage to help organised industries. 
If our individual units of production, when developed, can evolve a form which avoids the 
present-day evils, we should certainly consider ita result of evolution and welcome it. 

In the first place, we are starting with such household items as the diet of the villager. The 
production of the villages has gone down as a result of malnutrition and diseases sapping the 
vitality of the people. It is necessary, therefore, to infuse life-giving elements in food. At present, 
the villagers are too poor to afford what may be considered absolutely necessary to maintain 
human life. Town dwellers get their nutriment from various articles of food which they consume, 
but when a person lives on rice alone with some pickle to enable him to swallow it down, it 
becomes very essential that even the little nutriment left in rice should not be disturbed by 
unnecessary processes in husking paddy. Until our villager’s diet is well balanced and includes 
vegetables, fruits, milk products etc., it is not too much to hope that public opinion will be 
against exploiting the needs of these people and snatching away the much needed morsel from 
their mouths by offer of money or setting up injurious fashions. In this connection we may be 
allowed to draw the attention of the leaders to the immediate programme appealing to the 
public to concentrate attention on the popularisation of the use of hand-pounded unpolished 
rice, hand-ground whole-wheat flour and village-made gur. | 

We require agents who will be able to work honorarily, or raise the necessary amount needed 
for the work themselves, without expecting financial aid from the Central Office. In addition to 
this Central Office programme, the agent would be required to start on such industries as appear 
to be capable of revival and improvement in his area. Such persons, as are willing to work for us 
as agents, should let us know in what area they can work and which industries they will be able 
to tackle; they should give us a fairly clear idea of their financial position, how much they can 
raise locally, and how they propose to spend it. The sort of help they can expect from the 
Central Office will be the dissemination of information gathered from other parts of the country 
and, in times to come, expert advice on technical matters. 

We have been receiving suggestions and schemes of the various kinds of industries on 
which we may concentrate. It is not such suggestions that we need at present, but rather ideas as 
to what the agent himself is willing to work up. Any suggestions that are given out by a person 
should be followed up with such details worked out by himself, which he would be prepared to 
prove a success in practice. The preparation of such schemes would entail a close study of the 
industrics concerned. If an agent can tackle one industry at a time and then pass on to others, 
when he has gained a firm footing in his area, it may be more advisable to work that way. We arc 
not anxious for a quick mushroom-like growth, but we desire to lay such a foundation as will 
weather the storms of time. 
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2 
WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT? 


(A Plea for a Village-centred Economic Order in India) 


[Kumarappa’s work in the A.I.VI.A. forms the background to this work, which theorises about the place of the rural 
economy within the overall economy. It went through several editions after its initial publication in 1936. In the following 
are some chapters (renumbered) from Part II of the 5™ edition brought out in 1949. We have excluded Part | here, as the 
main ideas expressed in it about the stages of evolution and the differences in Eastern and Western economic organisation 
are found iagain n Economy of Permanence included in Part | of our Reader. Some other chapters fromm Why the Village 
Movement are included in other parts of our selection. ] 


From the Preface to the First Edition 


Amongst thinking people the world over there is growing dissatisfaction as to the efficacy 
of capitalism as a cure for the poverty that faces us. Industrialization depends on the guarantee 
of a steady flow of raw materials and a ready market for manufactured goods. The system, 
therefore, requires as a prerequisite a control of raw materials and markets, which can only be 
obtained by violence. Soviet Communism, while seeking to remove the profit motive, has 
retained centralized production, which entails concentration of power and, hence, calls for a 
greater sense of trusteeship to administer it for the benefit of the masses than is required 
under concentration of wealth. Ultimately, the difficulties of collection of raw materials and 
distribution of finished goods will have to be faced. Both capitalism and communism are 
based on a consideration of material values forgetting that such a myth as the ‘Economic Man’ 
does not exist. The human factor and the effects of culture are ignored. 

In this booklet it is sought to examine the chances of basing an economic order on cultural 
values and human needs, which formed the foundation of the old Oriental civilization. Man is a 
complex being. We cannot nurture him to his full stature under a system which carries division 
of labour to the extreme. His religion, philosophy, politics, social and economic activities, and 
his family relations have all to be rolled into one before a cultural person can evolve. We cannot 
segregate various aspects of his life in different compartments and attempt to develop them in 
distinct stages. 


1. PEOPLE’S INCOME 


Many attempts nave been made to measure the national income, and from that to arrive at 
the per capita income and then to compare the results obtained in other countries by a similar 
process. The latest estimate of national income of British India is by Professor V.K.R.V. Rao.*’ 
His computation of the per capita income is Rs. 62 per annum. However useful such calculations 
may be for certain academic purposes, the picture of conditions they unveil is thoroughly 
misleading as regards the real circumstances prevailing in rural parts. Naturally the handicaps 
under which such calculations are made are many. The scarcity and unreliability of statistics 
available, the lack of uniformity of treatment, the vast range over which the average is struck 


*© This chapter is part of the author's contribution to the “Oxford Pamphlet on Indian Affairs-Economic Background” and 
is reproduced here by kind permission of the Oxford University Press — JCK. The reference is to the “Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Affairs, no, 3, entitled, “The Economic Background,” published by OUP in 1942, and reprinted in 1943. The 
aim of the publication was to present the economic problems of India from various points of view. Some other 
economists included were K.T. Shah and Dr. PJ}. Thomas. 


7 V.K.R.V, Rao (1908-1991), prominent Indian economist, completed his Ph.D. from Cambridge in 1936 on the 
national income of British India. 
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etc., vitiate the conclusions to which one may be led by relying too much on such figures. A 
theoretical calculation of this type brings the income to about Rs. 5 a month. Even such an 
income is far too low to ensure a satisfactory balanced dict on a subsistence level, not to 
mention provision for clothing and shelter. 

A more reliable and closer approximation to facts may be obtained by a survey of actual 
incomes in villages. An average struck from figures collected from over 50 villages of Matar 
Taluka by the present writer gives an income per capita of Rs. 14 per annum. This taluka is in a 
comparatively prosperous part of Gujarat, which province itself is better-off than many other 
provinces of India. 

Another way of getting a more accurate picture of the income in agricultural communities is 
derived from the land direct, and does not figure in terms of money. A calculation based on a 
survey of over 600 villages of the Central Provinces discloses a per capita income of Rs. 12 per 
annum. This amount will not cover even half the cost of alow subsistence diet. Therefore, even 
assuming that all the income is used for obtaining food, the people have to remain half-fed at 
best. 


FAMINES TODAY 


(From: Binayak Sen: Hunger, Dispossession and the Quest for Justice. 
Source: Analytical Monthly Review, May, 2010, vol. 8, no. 2) 


The National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau (NNMB) tells us that over 33% of the adult population in 
India has a BMI (body mass index) of less than 18.5%, and can be considered as suffering from chronic 
undernutrition. If we disaggregate the data, we find that over 50% of the STs, and over 60% of the SCs 
have a BMI below | 8.5. The total population of Orissa has more than 40% below 18.5. We in Rupantar 
have carried out censuses in tribal villages in which over 70% of the adults hada BMI below 18.5. The 
WHO says that any community with more than 40% of its members with a BMI below 18.5 may be 
regarded as being in a state of famine. But there is more good news to follow. Utsa Patnaik tells us there 


has been a major decline in cereal consumption since 1991 in India—that is, since the onset of globalisation. 
In 1991, an average family of five consumed around 880 kg of cereals in a year. By 2005, this had declined 
to around 770 kg, a decline of | 10 kg. In fact, at the higher end of the scale cereal consumption—-direct 
and indirect, i.e., as meat—had increased, so the decline at the lower end of the scale was actually much 
greater. So not only do we have a chronic famine, but it’s getting worse. 


In India 43% of children under 5 are malnourished by weight for age criteria, which implies high mortality 
rates also. In the last 6 years, globally, more children have died of malnutrition and easily preventable 
illnesses than the number of adults who were killed in the 6 years of WW-II. Every three seconds another 
child dies from malnutrition and preventable diseases. In that three seconds, globally, USD |,20,000 are 
spent on arms and a militarization that specifically target civilian populations asserting their right to equity, 
and protesting against inequity. 


Why is it so Low? Granting that the standard of living 1s below the subsistence level, we 
have to probe deeper to ascertain the reasons. It is wrong to attribute low standards in India to 
the inculcation of ascetic ideals. People go half-starved, not because they desire to be slim, but 
because they cannot get cnough to eat. They have no purchasing power to make their demand 
effective. When the people are industrious and intelligent, it is no argument to say that they are 
inefficient. We have to look elsewhere for satisfactory reasons to explain why their productivity 
should be solow. | 

A person may be willing to work hard and may be intelligent, but may have no opportunity 
to occupy himself gainfully, or if he does have employment, it may not bring adequate return 
for his labours. The standard of living of an individual under such conditions is bound to be 
low due to no fault of his. This appears to be the position in our country. 
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Lack of Opportunities; Even a cursory glance through the list of imports and exports will 
reveal the fact that the bulk of our imports are manufactured goods, and the exports are largely 
raw materials. The process of transforming a raw material into a manufactured article involves 
employment for the people. When we export raw materials we are creating unemployment for 
our people by depriving them of the opportunities of work. At the same ume, when we import 
finished goods, we employ foreign labour to the exclusion of our own. Applying this reasoning, 
our foreign trade is an open record of the transfer of our opportunities of employment to 
foreign countries. | 

Flow this is directed is a long story. No protection was afforded to struggling infant industrics. 
Railway freight rates are designed so as to encourage the shipment of raw materials from the 
ports and the transport of finished goods to the interior. Fleavy taxes and dues at the source of 
raw materials, a bad policy in regard to communications, the building of roads and canals, etc., 
have discouraged the growth of industries. Hardly any research calculated to help the villagers’ 
production has been carried out. Government expenditures have not patronised local production 
and have set wrong standards of efficiency, leading to large supplies for government departments 
being obtained from foreign countries. The educational system was not calculated to help young 
men to enter industries and commerce as entreprencurs. It will not be possible within the space 
at our disposal to go into the details of these false steps, but the above enumeration indicates to 
the reader the methods which have deprived the people of their birthright, Added to these are 
the uncertainties of a countryside dependent on the vagaries of the monsoon for its agricultural 
operations. These fortuitous circumstances have produced the unemployment and 
underemployment of the people, thus lowering their income. 

Unremunerative Stages: The return that a manufacturer obtains at the various stages in 
the course of processing the raw material into the finished product varies. In the earlier stages— 
near the raw material—the return is small, and as the article reaches the consumption stage, the 
gain increases, If all these stages take place in one and the same country, the income of the 
country as a whole will not be affected. The distribution of wealth may not be uniform, but will 
adjust and level itself in time. On the other hand, if these various stages are so separated by 
political boundaries that the badly-paying earlier stages are in one country, and the more 
remuncrative later stages are in another country, without the possibility of settling down to a 
common level, then we have watertight compartments, in which the country undertaking the 
carlicr process of manufacture has to be content with a lower income than the country where 
the finished goods are produced. 

For instance, let us examine a chain of producers working on the basis of cottage units, 
manufacturing hair oil from groundnuts. If a farmer with about four acres of cultivable land, 
which is more than an average holding in India, produces Rs. 100 worth of groundnuts at a cost 
of Rs. 70 for seeds and land operations, taking five months for the crop, the farmer’s income 
will be Rs, 30. If he is fortunate enough to raise another crop of wheat during the year he will 
have a net income of say Rs. 50 from it. These gains, totalling Rs. 80, will represent his annual 
income. | 

If an oil-presser takes these Rs. 100 worth of groundnuts and presses out oil, the operation 
will take him about a month during which period the upkeep of his bullock will cost Rs. 10 and 
he will obtain as a product Rs. 125 worth of oil and Rs. 25 worth of oil-cake. Thus, he gets an 
income of Rs. 40 per month. Where adequate finances are forthcoming to enable the oil presser 
to stock sufficient groundnuts for crushing during the whole year he can secure an income of 
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Rs. 500 per year at this rate. 

The hair-oil manufacturer can convert this Rs. 125 worth of groundnut oil into scented hair- 
oil, at the cost of Rs. 245 for deodorizing, scenting and bottling, in about a month, yielding Ks. 
500 worth of such scented oil. This will give him an income of about Rs. 1,500 annually. 

The facts stated above show that owing to the vagaries of the monsoon and the nature of 
his calling the farmer gets only Rs. 80 per year, while the oil-presser, 1f he can command sufficient 
finances, can manage to occupy himself throughout the year and obtain an income of Rs. 500 
per year; similarly, the manufacturer of hair-oils may gain Rs, 1,500 per year. We notice that as 
the process comes nearer the consumption stage more capital but less personal labour is needed. 
This aspect will be even more accentuated if centralized methods are resorted to. As it is to keep 
one hair-oil manufacturer engaged right through the year we need about a dozen farmers on the 
verge of starvation to supply the requisite oil-seeds. Even then, if all were in the same country, 
in course of time the varying incomes would adjust themselves within a limited range. But if the 
farmers were in India and the manufacturers in Germany, this variation in the income of the 
different groups would never have the opportunity of readjustment, but would lead to increasing 
divergence resulting in progressive poverty in the former country and accumulated riches in the 
latter—the raw material producers being assigned in perpetuity to low-income-yiclding 
occupations, and the manufacturing ruling nations reserving to themselves the more profitable 
avocations. 

Thus we see the reasons for the competition amongst nations to be the ruling race and to 
hold others in bondage as raw material producers for themselves. This is the basis of all 
imperialism, which consigns the less remuncrative task of producing raw materials to the subject 
races, and reserves the more remuncrative functions to the rulers. ‘This method of dividing the 
functions between nations is bound to consign the raw material producing nations to an economic 
state of progressively increasing poverty, which will ultimately result in the deterioration of the 
culture of these nations. In the course of the last century, with the growth of industrialization in 
Europe and America, India has slowly slipped into this lower order. Hence the low share she is 
getting out of the great wealth the human race is pouring out today. The problem is not one of 
production, but one of a fair method of distributing the gains obtained. 

Change in Demand: India is a country abounding in labour wealth. The people will find a 
market for exchange of their wealth only when articles of consumption, whose main costs are 
labour costs, are in demand. With the growth of mechanized industries in the West and a drive 
towards labour-saving devices, the market was flooded with goods in which the labour cost was 
very low, the major part of the cost being for raw materials, transport, insurance, marketing and 
overhead charges. Thus the capitalists established themselves in the markets everywhere, while 
labour was ousted. In India, with a scarcity of capital and abundance of labour, this situation 
intensified unemployment and underemployment, when even such labour cost as entered into 
the cost of the manufactured article came largely from foreign lands. The only wealth of the 
masses in India is labour. The market for this labour has been much restricted by the advent of 
the products of centralized industries in the world markets and the cultivation of a philosophy 
of multiplicity of wants by the well directed propaganda of vested interests. In India, the 
satisfaction of wants so created has been directed towards goods imported from abroad by 
political control. In the absence of a market for the labour wealth of India the purchasing power 
of the masscs has fallen low. 

Money and Credit Economy: Our country has a large internal market for all kinds of 
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goods. If this market had been properly husbanded and directed the people would have had a 
never-failing demand for their products. In the last century, the growth of money economy with 
its monster child ‘credit’ spread its tentacles so far and wide that our internal market has been 
totally disorganised and captured by foreign interests. For transferring purchasing power, moncy 
and credit are unsurpassed. An honest exchange does not consist in such transfers of material 
values only, but should also include transfers of human and moral values. These last two are not 
represented in a money transaction. The bargaining power of a seller of perishable bananas or 
fish is not on a par with that of the buyer, the holder of imperishable gold. The growth of 
moncy exchange has smothered all considerations of equity and justice. As long as the buyer 
pays the price, nothing further need be said about the transaction. Under these conditions 
commerce can extend its markets to the uttermost corners of the world, but cannot guarantee 
an equitable distribution of wealth and values. ‘This unrestricted extension has resulted in the 
export of raw materials to distant industrial countries and import of manufactured articles from 
such far-off manufacturers, with the consequent intensification of unremunerative production 
to our own land, as mentioned earlier. 

The old Indian system of distribution was a combination of money and barter exchange, 
where human considerations had a place. Certain artisans, like the carpenter and blacksmith, 
and menials, like the barber, and the sweeper, were guaranteed their subsistence by payment in 
kind at the tume of harvest in consideration for certain basic services to the community. This 
system, known as ba/ula or puddi or dan, is fast disappearing, leaving the former beneficiaries to 
starve out of existence in the competitive struggle of everyday life. 

The Tendency: Even if the income of the people was low, it would not be a matter for 
anxiety if the tendency over a long period was showing a steady rise. To be able to observe the 
tendency we have no adequate statistics prepared at periodical intervals on the same basis and 
principles. In the absence of such information we are, therefore, thrown back on the common 
sense method of proving it. This method ts perhaps the most reliable. An increase in the number 
of millionaires does not necessarily prove the country’s prosperity. About 90 per cent of the 
population lives in villages, and so our enquiry should be directed towards assessing their financial 
conditions in the past and the present, by actual examination of their assets and social customs. 
Such a change in their state is well reflected in (a) their houses, (b) their hoarding of gold or 
investment in ornaments and (c) the carryover from their old customs. 

a) Houses and Buildings: Any observer who comes to take stock of the state of the 
dwelling houses, public buildings etc. in the villages will not take long to notice that most of the 
substantial buildings are old ones, in bad repair, and that there are hardly any new ones of the 
ostentatious and ornate type. This reveals that the people were well-off forty or fifty years ago 
to be able to spend money on such buildings, while the descendants of those very same people 
are content to live in the dilapidated ruins of the dwellings their forefathers had erected. The 
financial state of the present generation does not allow of even a sufficient margin to keep 
these buildings in repair. 

There are few public buildings, such as dharamshalas, choultries, temples, tanks and schools 
which are of recent origin. People have not had the wherewithal to donate such gifts. This is an 
unmistakable record of the weakening of the financial resources of the people. 

b) Ornaments: Whatever the habits of the urban people in regard to commercial investments 
may be, the savings bank of the rural population will remain the hoarding of gold, or investments 
in ornaments. Today the village goldsmith is a rarity. Such as still exist sit before the dead 
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embers of their smithy fires to tell a tale of woe as to how within their lifetime they have lost 
their profession. The fall in the prosperity of the goldsmith is an indicator of the decreased 
margins of savings among the pcople. 

c) Social customs: A customary wail against the budget of the villager is that the expenses 
on social occasions are excessive. No doubt this is true if we take their present scale of income 
as the norm. The high proportion of social expenses 1s itself a proof that their income, which 
was high enough at one time to allow of such expenditures, has now dwindled, making the 
ratios between the various items on the budget unreasonable...Social customs the world over are 
very tenacious. People in all lands, even though willing to forego items on the menu, will cling 
on to the standards of social expenditure set up by their forefathers. The lag of this item in 
adjusting itself to decreasing income has created the so-often criticized disproportion, and 
provides valuable evidence that the income of the villagers is steadily falling... 

India lives in the villages, and the evidence as to the prosperity or poverty of India has to be 
sought in the villages. 


2. NATURAL ORDER 


Historically, if we follow the natural order of things, demand, as represented by hunger 
and by the need for shelter and protection, precedes supply (food, clothing and housing). 
Wherever there is a demand, a suitable supply follows...To a certain extent, the existing demand 
may also be the urging factor for anticipating future wants as in the case of storing provisions 
against a rainy day. Compare, for example, the habits of creatures such as ants, bees, etc. in this 
regard. 

In the case of an agricultural civilization, the system ordained by nature is not interfered 
with to any great extent. If there is a variation at all, it follows a natural mutation. The agriculturist 
only aids nature or intensifies in a short time what takes place in nature over a long period. He 
has improved the wild varieties found in nature. He has converted grass seeds into wheat and 
rice by accelerating natural conditions. Similarly in economic organisation, agricultural civilization 
has largely followed nature in the methods adopted for producing commercial products. 
Commodities are brought into existence either to order or to meet the usual and easily 
determinable market demand. A social regulating machine aids distribution, but production 
follows individual effort. There is no central planning unless it be to co-ordinate effort, but it is 
not employed to set the pace. The result is that marketing functions do not create any disruption 
in production as the primary needs of the locality are considered first. Cities and towns merely 
perform the function of distributing agents and wealth remains in the villages. Though the 
individual amount of wealth is comparatively small, distribution is more equitable than in the 
‘pack type,’** where production followed that sphere where large profit could be made, thus 
becoming more and more centralized, and led to the concentration of inordinate wealth in the 
hands of a few... 

Under capitalism, the tools used are expensive. This entails a heavy overhead cost. To lessen 
the proportion of this expenditure the producer manufactures standardised articles on a large- 
scale, and comes into keen competition with other producers, for the person who gets his goods 
into the market first gets the best of it. This leads to a glut in the market and in order to create 
an artificial demand high pressure salesmanship is resorted to by means of advertisements etc. 
Here then the urge that brings the supply into existence is not the demand but the unnatural 


® See p. 147 for Kumarappa’s understanding of ‘pack’ and ‘herd’ types. 
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overhead load. This being an artificial system needs violence to make it work. 

Owing to the heavy investment, a large proportion of the selling price has to be reserved 
for replacement, profits and interest, and only a small percentage goes to distribute purchasing 
power as wages. Indeed, the effort of the capitalists is directed towards reducing wages. ‘This 
leads to a curtailment of purchasing power among the masses and thus limits their power to 
consume. Hence we witness underconsumption or relative overproduction and consequent 
economic depression. When there is such congestion, war becomes a necessity to let out blood 
and start over again. | 

Under communism also the urge to produce goods is from outside the producer and, therefore, 
not a natural one. Hence, that too requires artificial stimulants in one or the other form of 
violence to sustain it. 

In order to produce a better percentage of profit, producers sometimes unite and form what 
are called ‘trusts’, ‘cartels’ or ‘combines’. While these are not wholly individualistic, they can in 
nowisce be said to be in the interests of the nation, for tlicy merely enlarge the circle of control 
and direction and authority of the state. This is a variation which works satisfactorily to a limited 
extent in the case of public utility services, such as water supply, management of forests, and 
provision of communications like telephones, telegraphs, roads etc. 

Bartiers cause Himsa: In regard to production, even where the regulatory functions 
under this ‘pack type’ are assigned to government, various forms of economic barriers are put 
up by way of control of currency and prices, fixing of freight rates, and raising of tariff walls. 
Even governments which work with the ‘pack type’ usually become subject to control of its 
economic organisation and function for the benefit of the few who control production. In 
other words, in practice, under the ‘pack type’ governments have become mere cogwheels in 
the economic machinery. There is hardly a single government in the West that can be pointed to 
as being a thing apart, performing its duties purely with a view to the betterment of the masses. 
Not only in capitalism but also in communism, the state has become the mainspring of the 
economic machinery. While the ideal is that governments should provide the fulcrum for 
economic activity, they have become the levers themselves with the result that the world has 
been turned into multifarious economic units, divided by fences which are political, geographical 
and ethnical. 

In such a world of conflicting interests, there is little likelihood of peaceful production, as 
raw materials, partly manufactured goods and finished products have perpetually to cross these 
artificial barriers. The greater the number of artificial barriers introduced into the flow of 
economic goods, the harder it becomes to keep that flow smooth and easy. Today, therefore, the 
world is made up of alternating stagnant pools and rapids created by these disturbing factors in 
the stream of economic production. 

Misdirection: Production itself does not attempt to cater for the needs of the common 
people but, as we have already noticed, follows activities which result in the largest profit. It is 
partly because of this misdirection of energy due to the profit motive that we find over-production 
side by side with starvation in the world today. 

Under the ‘herd’ system, as seen in India, the production of necessities was distributed in 
small local groups by social regulation of caste. 

Under the natural order, it is essential that there should be fluidity in production and exchange. 
This is provided in the ‘herd type,’ as we have just seen, by the organisation dividing its production 
centres into small units and making payments largely in kind rather than in money. The chamar 
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makes the shoe and in effect exchanges it for food. The rice producer gets his shoe and gives 
a part of his production to the chamar. This completes the cycle. On the other hand, if the rice 
producer buys a Japanese shoe, he cuts the ground from under his own feet, for the village 
shoe-maker is to that extent impoverished and unemployed, and so is unable to buy the rice 
producer’s product, while the chances of the Japanese producer buying the rice from the buyer 
of the shoe are very remote. The greater probability is that the Japanese shoe manufacturer will 
exchange his purchasing power for obtaining his raw materials from other foreign countries, and 
if there were no economic friction, the money might by taking a circuitous course return to the 
rice producer in India. But as things are today, there are so many economic barriers between the 
Japanese shoe manufacturer and our rice producer that the purchasing power, for all intents and 
purposes, never returns to the rice producer in India. Such an out-going with no return constitutes 
a considerable national loss of wealth. 

Money Economy: Moncey, which was primarily introduced as a convenient medium of 
exchanging goods, has now come into its own under the ‘pack type.’ The whole of the capitalistic 
structure is based on it: It has assumed the role of a standard of values. People are educated to 
judge affairs on a price basis. A market value is placed even on cultural education. “Buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest” has become a rule of life. All other standards—aesthctic, 
human and altruistic—are forgotten. Thus the golden calf has been installed on a high pedestal, 
and the world is told to bow down before Mammon. This is a mechanical allegiance to metal. 
But “man does not live by bread alone.” There ate other things that matter, which have their 
roots deep down in human nature. Unless our economic order is built on these natural foundations, 
hoarded gold will only hasten the sinking of the drowning man to the bottom of the sea. 

At present, in India, our freight rates are such that the natural course of marketing is disturbed. 
One would imagine that Nasik grapes would sell cheaper at the Nasik railway station than 
Australian grapes, but owing to artificial barriers introduced in the form of freight rates, it is 
cheaper to buy Australian grapes in Nasik. Several sumilar instances might be quoted to illustrate 
what is meant. As long as a free flow of goods does not exist, it is folly for anyone to enter 
distant or international markets. There is a great deal said at the present time about developing 
agriculture. If by this is meant that we should produce food and necessities for our millions, it 
will certainly be a step in the right direction, but if the aim 1s to produce commodities for 
international markets, our agriculturists will do well to beware. Already owing to greed our 
farmers have burnt their fingers by trying commercial crops during a boom season, but the 
same have left them in the lurch during periods of depression. They forget that they do not 
possess the economic reserves to step into speculative business with mmpunity. It will be time for 
us to consider production for international markets when exchange policies and prices of 
international markets are controlled for the benefit of all and not merely in the interests of a few 
who are powerful enough to make their voices heard. In the absence of such conditions, the 
only wise course for us is to cater for local needs and steer clear as far as possible of middlemen. 

As we had long been taught to look at economics through the window of money most of us 
associate capitalism with a method of production in which accumulated wealth is sunk in the 
equipment needed to produce goods. This description ts partly correct. If this were all, capitalism 
would have died long ago as it would have no means of propagating itself. For the continuity 
of its existence capitalism has to create a clientele for itself by setting up social customs and 
fashions, which people will follow without questioning their rationale. The life of any organisation 
depends on its capacity thus to make a place for itself. Therefore, a more correct classification 
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would be the one that sorts out the methods of production according to the manner by which 
a system secks to control the environment and circumstances of human beings so as to justify 
its existence and to create and retain its market and custom. Such a classification will be 
human rather than monetary. 

An Enslaving System: The shop-keeper would like to see the wants of the people 
increase; he would like to supply their needs himself, and the more helpless the people are to 
help themselves, the better his own business will be. Therefore, his interest 1s identical with 
making his customers depend on him. ‘To this end he will study their needs most minutely and 
attempt to supply them better than they themselves can. The ultimate result of this will be that 
the customer becomes emaciated, numbed and paralysed for lack of scope to develop his 
faculties and the shop-keeper becomes fat, flourishing and resourceful. 

_ This is what is happening under centralized methods of production. We witness the 
degradation of races and nations, who have become dependent politically and economically on 
those who supply their wants under various masks of trusteeship for civilizing backward races. 
They give their victims the opiate that with the aid of factory production people can raise their 
standard of living, can buy standardised goods cheaply and have more of them. To the measure 
in which manufacturers succeed in doping their victims into thinking that it is to the customer’s 
advantage to take their help to that extent only can the manufacturers thrive. 

We see such helplessness taking alarming strides in countries like the U.S.A. where a woman 
need not even cook her food. Everything is done for her. She can walk into a shop and get her 
soup tablets, meat and fish courses prepared and tinned, freshly made pudding and sweets, and 
well-preserved fruits. All the trouble she needs to take is to set the table and dine. We find this 
trend in our country. Quaker oats, shredded wheat, cornflakes, jams, marmalade and hundred 
and one things are becoming more and more common, and half-baked medical men advocate 
these to ill-educated women and repeat the salesman slogans about these food articles being 
richer in nutrition than homemade wheat dhafya, seasonal fruits, etc. If this goes on, in a few 
years we may find our bazaar stocked with chapatts, cooked dha/and rice made in England and 
sent out in attractive containers and our ambitious medical men may tell us that these very 
articles prepared in the English climate and latitude have special food values as compared with 
food made in India! Women, who have more money than sense will patronise them. In time the 
art of cooking will be forgotten, but the London manufacturers will flourish. _- 

We need only look around with our eyes open to know that this is no fairytale. Production 
rests on the tombstones of its customers. Therefore, judged from the point of view of its effect 
on human beings, centralized production may be appropriately described as an enslaving, parasitic, 
or as Tagore would have it, cannibalistic system. Once the victim realises the true situation, 
bestirs himself, and sets about supplying all his own needs, the capitalist’s reign is doomed. 

An Emancipating System: As against this, a method of production and consumption, 
which awakens the people to realise their own potentialities will be an emancipatory, creative or 
evolutive system. Our villages can meet their wants in two ways: (1) provide what they need by 
their own efforts, and (2) forgo such of what they need as cannot be supplied by themselves. 
The reaction will be progressive self-reliance and self-advancement, though in the beginning the 
so-called standard of living may appear low. Our goal is a state where the villagers will supply all 
their own requirements and that of the city people. Their effort to do so will bring employment 
to millions and make for a better circulation of money. This is the only permanent way of 
dispelling poverty and creating wealth. 
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Freedom: What shall we do with political freedom even if it is given as a gift? It will be 
meaningless as we shall not be able to turn it to good account. As our people learn to produce 
all that is needed by the country they will acquire self-reliance which is the basis of freedom, 
while dependence on others is the essence of slavery. When the villagers have become self- 
reliant and attain freedom, they will be able to look after themselves. Their panchayats will 
function, they will settle their own disputes and sanitation, build their own roads, run their 
schools and, to an extent, tax themselves and thus govern themselves. If we are not prepared 
to take up all this responsibility our second state will be worse than the first. 

As a corollary to this, such discipline and initiative as may be generated by self-directing and 
regulating villages will enable us to put up a non-violent barrage of defence against any forcign 
aggression, without submitting to the humiliating experience of begging other nations to help 
defend our own hearths and homes. 

The Seed of Imperialism: We usually understand by imperialism a state where one nation 
holds down another in bondage so as to obtain some benefit to itself at the cost of the subjection 
of the other. We may have the spirit of such imperialism without having to cross national, 
political or geographical boundaries. The essence of imperialism is often found in even a single 
individual. When reduced to its lowest terms, it arises out of the desire to gain something for 
oneself at the cost of another. Wherever we find this we have the element of imperialism. 

In centralized industries under private ownership we find this spirit in a virulent form. 
Therefore, every country that takes to this form of economic organisation will in the end produce 
imperialism, and not freedom. It is a double-edged sword. It injures both him who uses it and 
the victim. It flourishes only with outside compulsion and external discipline. 

Naturally, to such an evil the antidote is one’s own initiative and self-discipline. The promotion 
of decentralized industries helps us to develop both. If we can generate sufficient internal 
discipline to resist any external enticement, we shall be able to attain and retain freedom, but 
until then we are dooined to be slaves. Imperialism governs from outside, and is based on 
violence and fear. But true freedom is an outcome of self-discipline, non-violence and love. 
Where the latter condition exists there can be no high or low, rich or poor, but all men will be 
brethren. ; 

We are witnessing with our own cyes the ultumate outcome of the spirit of imperialism. 
Germany, Japan, Great Britain and U.S.A. are all fighting so that each may control the world’s 
resources for its own benefit. We shall find this true, if we probe deep enough behind the 
ostensible causes set forth by each combatant. Imperialism among nations or within nations or 
between individuals leads to destruction, enmity and violence. Do we want this state of affairs 
to condition our lives? As long as the selfish desire to benefit from another’s toil 1s present 
amongst us, neither premier Churchill nor Sir Stafford Cripps” can help us. 

We are held in bondage so that we may supply the raw materials to the mulls of Great Britain 
and afford a well controlled market for their products. Therefore, the moment we begin to 
utilize our raw materials ourselves and supply all our needs, the foundation of imperialism is 
blasted. Though the prescription appears simple enough the medicine ts hard to take as it demands 
a considerable degree of self-control and presupposes self-discipline. As things are, village- 
made articles appear expensive as there is a greater degree of distribution of wealth included in 


? Sir Stafford Cripps was an influential Labour politician, who was sent to India in 1942 during WW-II by Churchill to 
negotiate the terms of Indian Congress leaders’ co-operation in British war efforts. He was also a member of the British 
Cabinet Mission sent in 1946 to negotiate the terms of the hand-over of power to Indian elites 
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the price, while the apparent cheapness of imported mill-made articles is due to a small share 
in the booty of the manufacturer and his government. Are we to be led away by this small 
share in the loot? Village-made articles are sometimes crude, largely due to our neglect of the 
villagers. Shall we abandon these for the small satisfaction we may get from the use of 
standardised products? These are the small crosses we have to bear in the initial stages to attain 
Swaraj ultimately. Do these loom too large on our horizon, dull our distant vision, and distort 
our judgement to such an extent that we prefer the foreign yoke with fineries to Swara/? Better 
is a dry morsel and freedom therewith than a house full of so-called good things with bondage. 

To the extent to which rural India supplies the major and primary necds of the people, to 
that extent we shall attain Swaraj. Both producers and consumers can help in this programme. 
Every man, woman and child can take part in this fight against imperialism. 


3. THE FUNCTION OF WORK 


Work as Religion: One of the things that distinguishes man from beast 1s religion. By 
religion people generally understand ceremonial worship. If a man is truly religious, his every 
action should declare the glory of his Maker. Ordinarily understood, religion occupics only a 
little fraction of man’s waking hours. Most of his tume is spent in work. Practically all his thought 
is concentrated on it and his life consists of what he does. This being so, work is even more 
consequential than ceremonial religion. We may almost say that work is the practical side of 
rcligion. To deny man his opportunity to work 1s therefore to deny him the privilege of being a 
full-fledged human being, if religion differenuates man from beast. Looked at this way, work 
denicd to man its like denying him entry into a temple. Economically, the unemployed are like 
the untouchables in society. Both stages are equally degrading to man. Banishing unemployment 
is like throwing open the doors of a temple to everybody. 

A little clear thinking will show that from a practical point of view the function that work 
plays in society is even more important than that of ceremonial religion. It is easy to profess to 
love God in the abstract, but it is difficult to show one’s love of God in one’s everyday dealings 
with one’s neighbour. The first represents the ordinary conception of religion and the latter the 
real function of work. If we do not love the brother we have seen, how shall we love God whom 
we have not seen? From this aspect work is, as already said, even more important than ceremonial 
religion. But work has not always been looked upon as sacred. 

Analysis of Work: When we analyse work we do not find it a curse in itself. It has two 
important components—(1) the germ of growth, ie, an element which makes for the 
development and happiness of the individual and (2) drudgery. Just as any seed may have the 
pericarp and the starch and any balanced diet needs both the concentrates and the roughage to 
make it wholesome, work needs both its component parts to enable one to benefit by it. As the 
saying goes, genius is one percent inspiration and ninety-nine percent perspiration. Without the 
perspiration or drudgery the inspiration cannot become effective. One has to have both to 
benefit by it. The drudgery part of work is essential to enable one to grow through work. A 
musician has to practise hundreds of hours on his instrument before he can perform on the 
stage... | 

Therefore, there can be growth only when the pleasurable part of work is combined with 
the drudgery. One who avoids drudgery will not gain by the pleasurable part only. Though one 
may enjoy it for a time, one will begin to deteriorate after a while. When properly used, work 
itself functions as an outlet to the personality of the individual, it gives expression to that which 
is highest in man and develops his faculties. Whatever ideals, principles or religion a man may 
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adhere to, they are reflected in his everyday work. The reaction on the individual 1s perhaps 
much more important than the work done, because it goes to develop human personality and 
thereby contributes to human progress. 

Naturally, the drudgery part of work being unpleasant, and human nature being what tt 1s, 
there is always an attempt to avoid it or shift it on to someone else. But as no one 1s willing to 
take on drudgery for what it is, it becomes necessary to use coercion. If we sect out merely to 
enjoy life, we shall have to force someone else to take up the drudgery part of work at the threat 
of the taskmaster’s whip. Western nations made no attempt to overcome this divorce of the 
pleasurable germ from the drudgery part of work. 

On the other hand, they definitely set out to glorify the pleasures of life, which in itself 
means enslavement of others. It was on such a philosophy of work that the ancient empires of 
Greece atid Rome worked, shifting the unpleasant part of activity from that by which pleasure 
can be had on to the captives made into slaves. Similarly, during the feudal days the lords got 
drunk and the serfs laboured. It was a sign of distinction to enjoy without working. Again, under 
the financial regime, the capitalist and the executives enjoyed at the cost of the factory drudge. 
When we come to the political age, we see empires enjoying at the cost of their colonies. The 
whole of this system is based on violence. Without violence no nation can shift its drudgery to 
other nations and convert them into ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ 

Forms: According to Aristotle, slavery was ordained by Nature. Work devoid of its 
opportunity for self-expression becomes drudgery, and slavery is the result. In consequence, the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome regarded work as an evil. To the measure in which a man 
could free himself from work or heavy toil, he gained social status. Slaves were ordained by 
nature to toil away. Under such ideals these civilizations collapsed. We shall find the same viewpoint 
on work projected into the economic organisation of the West. 

We may divide our daily activities into three kinds: (a) Exertion under external order. (b) 
Exertion for its own sake. (c) Exertion with a self-chosen purpose. The first form is slavery and 
saps the vital energy of human life. The second form ts one in which there 1s physical development 
or pleasure as in games and play, but it is in the third we find true work with an aim which leads 
to the development of higher faculties in man. 

If work for work’s sake were good, then indeed slavery would be goodness in itself ‘in pill 
form. What is then wrong with slavery? Initiative is taken away and this leads to decay of 
personality. Thus the seed of mental development is sterilized. All that is left is drudgery. In its 
proper place drudgery is no evil, but by itself it is a drag. Just as for good digestion we need a 
good deal of roughage, we need 90 or 95% of drudgery to get the best out of work; and if we 
cat only the roughage and no food our stomachs will suffer and life may become extinct, so also 
if we have only drudgery and no initiative all progress will be at an end and society will die. The 
toil of slavery is not work but drudgery and hence it spells death. If we give drudgery to the 
masses, as is done under the methods of large-scale production, there is nothing but social 
death awaiting us. The irksomeness of slavery is largely due to external compulsion having 
taken the place of willing co-operation or personal initiative. We have seen that the first type 
leads to deterioration and, therefore, taking into consideration the wear and tear of human life, 
slavery is the most extravagant form of labour. 

Status: In a predatory stage, work is looked down upon. A person is regarded clever if he 
can acquire the greatest amount of material gain with the least amount of exertion. Physical 
work is certainly at a discount. It is because of this viewpoint that exploitation has gained 
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ground. The mentally alert, in order to save themselves from work, have lorded it over the less 
assertive ones, whom they have forced to work for them. Further, in this stage, work is looked 
upon as a means of acquiring wealth. Wealth in its turn is not sought after for means of 
providing the primary needs of life but for the acquisition of control over the lives of other 
men or, in other words, for power. Wealth in this sense is a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of the ambitious, for it leads to the enslavement of weaker persons. Just as a steel blade may 
be used as a dagger to stab an enemy or as a knife to cut an edible fruit, work may be either a 
deadly weapon or a faithful servant of man. : 

_ Under Western methods of production, work leads to concentration of power, and that 1s 
an unfailing proof that work in the West is misdirected into wrong channels. It does not matter 
whether the concentrated power is used for good or evil. If the means are bad the end cannot 
justify them, Both under capitalism and under communism, work aims at or results in 
concentration of power. In capitalism power is concentrated in the hands of the capitalist and 
in communism in the hands of the few who run the state. Workers under such circumstances 
exist to work; man is regarded as made for work and he ends up by becoming a slave. He 
labours, and someone else gets the power his labour generates. Such work saps the life of man, 
and leaves him exhausted at the end of the day. This 1s the part played by work in so-called 
industrially advanced countries of the world today. The working man functions as ‘dumb driven 
cattle. All initiative is taken out of him; he becomes a cogwhceel in the economic machinery. 
With the deprivation of initiative, he loses interest and all sense of responsibility. He ceases to 
think, and the more he gets into the meshes of the powerful, the less resisting power he possesses 
to escape from the disaster awaiting him. 

We need not dwell long on the second type. It is essential within limits. Play has its place in 
a well ordered life, but if it assumes the place of a main objective in life then “all play and no 
work will make Jack a dull boy.” The lower strata of ancient Greece and Rome were slaves and 
passed out of existence as animals do. The higher strata of society took to play and amusement 
and they developed physically, but met with ultumate destruction morally and spiritually. The 
human body needs drudgery. Therefore, where work is confined only to the pleasant part the 
needed drudgery 1s given in a pleasant form as games. 

Cultural: It is only in the last type that we find man at his best. What builds our character 
are not the great decisions of life, but the solutions we come to on small questions from day to 
day. Work absorbs most of our waking hours, and many of the problems connected with work 
and our dealings with our fellow men are what determine the nature of our life. Therefore, it 
behoves us to sit up and take note of what our work makes of us. If we analyse world history 
correctly, we shall find that civilizations were what they were because of the nature of the 
economic life of the people. Religion may have infused ideals, but work was the laboratory in 
which they were tried out. Therefore, work can play a much wider part in the development and 
growth of a nation than institutional or ceremonial religion, and yet how much conscious thought 
do leaders bestow on this formidable force? Properly directed, work affords facilities for the 
development of patience, perseverance, initiative, creativeness and originality; and simultancously 
self-confidence, a sense of responsibility, accuracy, an eye for detail and fine finish can develop. 
Work is indeed a school for life. What food is to the body, work is to the faculties of man. 

In both capitalism and communism, or as a matter of fact in all large-scale production, the 
worker becomes a mere hand where head and heart are hardly exercised. In such economic 
organisations, culture has to be acquired outside work, so far as this is possible. Psychologically, 
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this is an altogether artificial way of introducing culture into people who have been deprived 
of it through the natural channel of work. If this is to be rectified and work be made a means 
of obtaining culture, or in other words, a means of developing one’s personality in all its three 
aspects of intelligence, character and artistic sense, then it is obvious that work cannot be 
planned and dictated from the centre, but must be decentralized. In this undertaking of setting 
work back to its rightful place, the greatest difficulty is to overcome the ideas that have been 
instilled into the people by a false system of education including wrong standards of valuc. 
The Village Industries Association, which secks to restore work to its proper place in the life of 
the nation, has therefore to work against great odds. It has not only to change the present-day 
ideology in regard to work—a matter which cannot be done in a day—but it has also to 
provide new methods of work. Inventions reflect the mental attitude with which problems are 
approached. As already said, in the last two centuries machinery has been so devised as to 
concentrate power. We have to discountenance the use of such aids to production, but in time 
we hope to substitute these by such tools as will lessen drudgery without concentrating power... 

A greater achievement will be to combat the prevailing idea of work and instil into people’s 
minds that work must have as its end the well-being of the worker. 

In work of the type ordained by nature, there is little use for so-called leisure. People will 
find it much easier to spend their ume working under congenial conditions than to use Icisure 
profitably. To use leisure properly one has to have a high degree of self-discipline, which is one 
of the valuable products of true work. If in the course of our daily work we get ample room for 
the expression of our personality, then there will be no need for leisure. Of course, there will be 
physical weariness, which is healthy and needs repose and relaxation in sleep and rest. 

The moment we shift the emphasis from men to the material, we lose sight of the true 
function of work. If in a training institution young men spend their efforts in handling planes, 
hammer and chisel, they may waste wood, but they are developing their muscles and skill. On 
the other hand, if they are made to feed sawing machines and to use their tume in producing fine 
furniture by elaborate machinery, the emphasis is on material gain and not on the training. Is 
finely carved and finished furniture more important than the skill of the young men? 

If we would save man from being degraded into a beast or an automaton, we have to face 
this situation and find a solution, wherein work will cease to be a means of concentrating wealth 
and power, but will become a means of distributing wealth. If this is achieved there will not be 
the meteoric careers of millionaires, but we shall have a few more annas put into the pockets of 
the starving millions. This will increase the real wealth of the nation even if the moncy value be 
the same. If one lakh of rupees be concentrated in the hands of one person, the utility of that 
amount to the person who possesses it is nothing as compared to the utility of the same one 
lakh, if it were distributed among one hundred thousand poor people and found them their 
daily bread. ‘Today, all work is directed towards producing the articles by which the largest profits 
can be made rather than to mecting man’s primary requirements. Therefore, the poor man’s 
needs are forgotten while there is a glut in the rich man’s luxurics. 

The idea that production should aim at supplying the needs of the worker, rather than at 
acquiring wealth or power, is what underlies the programme of the Village Industries. The aim 
is to meet the primary needs of the people such as the production of articles of food, clothing 
and shelter. This is again seen in the All-India Spinners’ Association programme of self-sufficiency, 
under which the spinners have to provide themselves with clothing out of their own spinning. 

From our point of view, any wrong use of work is sin and causes sorrow. Western organisations 
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have, as repeatedly pointed out, looked upon work as a means of accumulating wealth, te., 
gathering in the available purchasing power from everybody to obtain control over the lives of 
men. This has naturally led to jealousies and violence. Can anything else be expected? Unless 
we bestir ourselves and restore work to its proper place and man to his natural dignity and 
allow work to develop the masses, there is little hope of finding persons who will be able to 
bear responsibility and steer the helm of state to peace and prosperity... 


4. MORAL ISSUES OF RICHES 


There are many forms of wealth—wealth of character, wealth of knowledge, wealth of 
possession etc. Each of these has several characteristics. We shall restrict ourselves here to 
considering the different aspects of material wealth. 

Under the urge of capitalistic economy, we have been taught to look at wealth purely from 
the material aspect... Fortunately, most of us are not so materialistic. We understand, may be 
vagucly, what rights and duties are. We do have a conscience, dull though it may be, and we 
dimly realise the moral and spiritual make up of human beings. This being so, our economic life 
is capable of being projected into the eternal on the spiritual level. Generally, economics has 
been considered too mundane to have any moral values. Scholars, especially in England, have 
attempted to deal with it in an abstract, scientific way, as they would study the Laws of Gravitation, 
with the result that in Marshall and Pigou”’ economic theory has gone to seed in mathematical 
formulae rather than being presented as a fascinating psychological study of human nature... 

Each economic transaction reflects the self—emotional, pragmatic or base—uplifting or 
idealistic, according to the standards of value we apply. 

On the acquisition side, if a person has made his pile by occupations which are deemed anti- 
social, such as running toddy shops or brothels, the money ts said to be tainted. We generally 
stop short of these. We rarely apply any moral standards where doubtful practices had been 
resorted to, as in the case of a lawyer or a medical man, who uses his case as a source of income, 
without being solely guided by what ts best for his client or patient. And still less are the ways of 
‘successful’ business men scrutinised. 

A buyer hardly realises he owes any duties at all in his everyday transactions...it behoves us to 
enquire into the antecedents of every article we buy. This is a grave responsibility. How many of 
us are discharging gur duties faithfully when we do our daily marketing? If we buy an article, 
which had been produced by paying wages which are below subsistence level, we are buying an 
article with human life attached to it. Horrible though this may seem, a little dispassionate 
reasoning will reveal the ghastly truth. When an article is produced by a machine, that machine 
Wears out as it works, and in time it becomes unusable. Hence, the wear and tear of the machine 
plus repairs and upkeep has to be charged and spread over the number of articles produced by 
the machine. 

Man is a machine. If a potter makes pots, the price of the pot should be all costs including 
the maintenance charges of the potter and his folks. Maintenance is not merely what keeps him 
alive, but should include sufficient to keep him in a fit working condition; if not, the cheap pots 
will include part of his wasting self. A higher price, when necessitated by the payment of adequate 
wages, 1s a thing to be aimed at and no buyer should grudge paying it. Hence, those of us, who 
apply human standards of value, have to enquire into all aspects of manufacture. It is an arduous 
task and it becomes almost impossible for ordinary persons to undertake it when the articles 
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come from far-off countries. Therefore, we have to restrict our purchases to articles made 
within our cognizance. This is the moral basis of ‘Swadeshi’ 

When there are competing articles in the market, and we buy a foreign, cheap product in 
preference to a home-made article, we are party to creating unemployment and poverty in our 
land. If we cannot afford to satisfy our needs by paying proper prices for home-made articles, it 
would be a spiritual act to restrain ourselves from using foreign substitutes. However good a 
thing may be materially, if it does not appeal to our moral-and spiritual standards, we should 
reject it. If our moral,consciousness is strong, it will need no effort to forego the satisfaction of 
a want. If you go to buy sugar and find beautiful cubes of white sugar made in mills, and side by 
side with it the somewhat unattractive cottage-made loose sugar, to your fastidious eye the 
cottage sugar may look dirty, but if your moral eye is open the apparently clean mill sugar will be 
undoubtedly filthy. “For there is nothing from without a man that entering into him can defile 
him, but the things which come out of his heart, those are they that defile the man.” Most of us 
are wide awake materially. Shall we not strive to develop our moral and spiritual consciousness? 
Even if the sugar be dirty it can be purified with a little trouble, but can we afford to lose our 
soul? | 

We do not live unto ourselves and the more we realise the repercussions of our actions on 
our neighbours and strive to act according to the highest we are capable of, the more shall we 
advance in our spiritual development. 


5. NON-VIOLENT STANDARD OF LIFE 


Standard Fixed by Wants: Economists in industrialized countries hold that if the standard 
of living is raised, then the incentive to produce more 1s greater, and this will ultumately enhance 
the income. Within certain limits this is perfectly true. Raising the standard of living means 
increasing the wants of the people...1t is open to question whether the new mode of life is any 
cleaner, happier and conducive to human progress than the older methods. Yet it is good for 
business as the later generations will work hard to get these articles rather than go without them. 
Alongside of this increase of wants, they set up a social scale of ostentatious living which 
insures against reversion to old customs through shcer pride. By this means people are shipped 
into activity by the gnawing inside caused by artificial wants. Industrialists cash in on these urges 
by pace setters in factories, who make the workers function at the highest pitch of efficiency. 
There is no doubt that this will increase the income of the workers. But what do they do with 
this hard earned income? They buy anything from anywhere, without discrimination, as long as 
the material goods they acquire satisfy their artificially acquired demand. This leads to self- 
indulgence and self-gratification as a principle of life. We get an eternal struggle for more and 
more with an ever receding scale of wants leaving people always discontented. Often even at the 
cost of necessities luxuries are emphasized to make an impression on others. 

Persons who are victims of this scheme of increasing the income by raised standards of 
living are on a par with the donkey, before whom its driver has dangled a much coveted carrot 
hanging from a stick fixed to its own harness. The more the animal runs to get at the carrot, the 
further is the cart drawn. The driver gets his work done and the carrot remains. Under this 
scheme the industrialists get the goods made and sold, but the life of the people is not enriched. 
The powerful modus operandi employed is to influence the psychology of the people by well 
devised advertisements and to control the system of education of the young. This is the way of 
violence and exploitation, and it is largely applicable in industrialized countries where it creates 
wide and increasing demand for manufactured articles. 
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Standard Fixed by Income: Instead of fixing the standard of living by raising wants we 
may allow income to fix its own standard giving due weight to the individual’s tastes as to what 
he wants, uninfluenced by what standard he is expected by society to live up to. This is the 
more natural way and hence allows expression of personality of the consumer. You may judge 
the character of a person by the items on his budget. 

In our country the majority of the people are undernourished. Therefore considerable volume 
of increased income will be absorbed by the item ‘diet.’ As an agricultural county our attention 
is to be directed to food growing and allied village industries supplying primary needs. This 
explains why the A.I.V.LA. has taken up as its first line of attack improving of industries like 
flour grinding, paddy husking, oil pressing, gar making etc. 

Scales of Income: In any country standards of income must have a direct bearing to the 
income derived by the masses of the people from the basic occupation. In our country our scale 
has to be based on agriculture... 

Unfortunately, in our country standards of living have been set up by an alien people intent 
on exploitation. In John Company’s days the servants of the company had to be paid large 
enough salaries to keep them from bribery and corruption. The scale itself was related to the 
vast pzofits of merchants and marauders, who stalked the land, and this easy and quick method 
of acquiring a fortune presented an alternative line of employment to the servants of the company. 
For this reason we find in a poor country like ours a scale of pay for government servants 
before which even the pensions allowed to ancient ruling families pale into insignificance. 

The effect of this foreign plunder standard of salaries has found its repercussions in all 
emoluments including those of professions. If the district official gets Rs. 2500 p.m., the leading 
practitioner at the bar has to aim at this figure for him to maintain that standard and move in 
that circle. So also the medical practitioner. This immediately sets a false standard in motion. 
The salaries of the teachers have to be high enough to enable them to call in the surgeon and 
pay him, and so on. This whole scale is foreign to us and has no bearing on the conditions 
prevailing in the country. The presence of the false scale creates a tremendous difficulty to those 
of us in the transitional stage. A worker, who gets Rs. 75 p.m., cannot afford to get the best 
medical aid, although he has a ‘princely’ income on the village indigenous scate. But once the 
whole country follows the latter scale and the pirates’ scale is thrown overboard, even the best 
of physicians will be content with four annas a visit and law will be administered free. The 
Moulal Nehrus, Bhulabhai Desais and Saprus will forsake their tens of thousands and be content 
to give the benefit of their fertile brains for an income of about Rs. 100 per month. 

This is the standard we have to work towards if we would have a non-violent standard of 
life. When we attain this even a man with Rs. 75 p.m. will get as much real income as a man 
with Rs. 1000 p.m., as the advice of a physician, who charges Rs. 15/- per visit, will be just as 
valuable even when he charges only four annas per visit. The maldistribution of wealth we find 
today will disappear and there will be equality of standard of life throughout the nation. 


6. BARTER EXCHANGE 


_ Exchange as an End: In the simplest form goods exchange for goods. A producer- 
consumer meets a consumer-producer; that is barter. As the market expands and trade advances 
in complexity, there arises a need for a medium to facilitate this exchange. This brought into 
being tokens or other commodities or a standard metal as media, and ultimately resulted in the 
money economy we are labouring under. Exchange itself has now become a source of profit. 
The means has been turned into an end by the present form of money. 
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Exchange as a Means: Money exchange is indispensable mainly for the extension of 
markets. Money in itself satisfies no want except that of a miser who delights in counting his 
coins. It is a temporary storage of purchasing power and a convenient standard of value. 
When a person wants to sell his cow and get a wireless set, it may not be possible for him to 
find one and the same person who wants to buy a-cow and sell his wireless set in exchange. 
Therefore, money intervenes and enables the seller to dispose off his cow first to anyone who 
wants a cow, and store the purchasing power represented by the value of the cow in the form 
of money till he meets one who has wireless sets to sell; then he exchanges that purchasing 
power for the radio set. This medium becomes all the more essential when great distances 
separate the market for the cow from the market for the radio set. Under modern imperialism, 
where one country is kept down to produce raw materials for another distant country, which 
produces manufactured articles, money economy has become the life breath of commerce... 

Extension of markets in their turn call for the Army, Navy and the Air Force to control them 
in the interests of particular nations. Money and credit have their place in commerce and trade. 
Though theirs is an important role, yet they have to be reined in and bridled, if their functioning 
is to bring the people nothing but good in its wake. A properly balanced exchange economy, 
calculated to curb these tendencies, must provide for an element of barter. Inflation of currency 
during war time leading to the use of postage stamps, matches and playing cards as money must 
not be mistaken for barter, which alone can help to retard the evil effects of money. 

Where the standard of living of a people is near the subsistence level their purchasing power 
is spent mostly on food and other necessities. At such a stage, if money is largely used, then it 
would divert that purchasing power to some extent into luxuries, which often come from distant 
countries, and thus lower the true wealth computed in terms of human values. When money is 
taken by the government from a petty farmer, to whom it may mean so many days’ food, and is 
paid to a high salaried official, to whom the same amount may mean the price of a cigar, money 
exchange is the means of obliterating human values in wealth, and causing an avoidable loss in 
national wealth. This is especially noticeable in governmental transactions, which under such 
circumstances become the means of tmpoverishing the people. A barter system would have 
helped to make it impossible for the government to perpetrate the injustice of using India’s 
reserves to the tune of crores in the London money market, while our industries were starving 
for funds. 

On the other hand, the use of barter in collecting taxes from the poor and disbursing it in 
kind lessens the chances of national waste and to a large extent acts as a check on government 
waste. Such a system of tax collection and disbursement, of course, involves a great deal of 
administrative and organisational difficulties, but none that is insurmountable. To avoid 
inconveniences modern centralized governments have thrown overboard admirable financial 
systems like the one advocated by the Islamic and Jewish codes of payment of taxes in kind by 
way of tithes, i.c., one-tenth of whatever is produced. 

Though these systems are rare today, we sce them still functioning with great efficiency in 
some Islamic states as in the Pathan States of Swat, Dir and Chitral on the Frontier. The state 
employs contractors to collect the state share of the actual produce—not estimated values in 
terms of money prices as in British India. The state share is generally one-tenth of all produce. 
In the case of sheep etc., the due is one animal for every completed 40 in the flock, with the 
option of payment of an equivalent in ghee or other animal produce. For cattle, the owner has 
to give one seer of ghee per annum for keeping the herd, and grazing fees are paid by contract 
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to the landlords. | 

There are government contractors who act as bankers for these payments in kind. They 
receive the share of the produce due to the state, store and disburse it as directed by the state. 
They carry on external trade in the surplus of the produce and pay into the treasury the cash 
realised. They also control a great proportion of the internal trade. This readily places at the 
disposal of the government an effective instrument to control prices at definite and convenient 
points of focus. Government employees—military and civil—below the rank of gazetted officers 
are paid once every six months partly in cash, while the higher officers draw their pay in cash 
from the treasury. 

This system will enable us to get over many a handicap from which the farmer in British 
India suffers. Under the present system of collecting taxes in money the farmer is forced to sell 
his crops, sometimes even before harvesting, to find the wherewithal to satisfy the Revenue 
Department. Apart from the evils already dealt with in the earlier paragraphs, the effect on the 
market of such forced premature sales is to depress prices and burden the farmer with further 
losses. | 

If periodical payments in kind to government servants were so scheduled as to synchronise 
with the harvesting of wheat, rice, jawar, bajri, maize, cotton etc., the difficulties of storage 
would be minimized. Such payments, though they may affect the import of manufactured goods 
adversely—which will be unpalatable to foreign interests—would ensure an adequate distribution 
of food grains within the country and save the middlemen’s charges to some extent. 

An efficient exchange should facilitate proper distribution among the people. The modern 
problem is not one of production but of distribution. People are in dire need. The producers 
can produce large supplies, but the people are not able to make their wants effective for lack of 
purchasing power. A boy stands before a sweetmeat shop with his mouth watering for the goods 
displayed in the window, but his pocket is empty. His demand for the sweets is ineffective. 
Under the money economy he should have a mint at his disposal to enable him to obtain what 
he wants, or he will have to beg, borrow or steal purchasing power. 

The way to non-violent control of the market, to a distribution of wealth with the minimum 
of friction, and to a mint under the control of the people is pointed out by Gandhiji in his 
proposal that a warp length of 2 single thread of yarn be taken as the lowest measure of value by 
Khadi lovers. If this mint comes into vogue, the boy standing in front of the sweetmeat shop 
need only go home, take up his “#&/ and spin the required length of yarn to get his coveted 
sweetmeat. The people will have a mint at their disposal. This mint will neither debase the coin 
nor will it inflate the currency. It will neither need the Army, Navy and the Air Force for its 
control nor will it call in the police for its protection. 

In our country, which abounds in labour wealth and suffers from a lack of opportunities for 
profitable employment, but has an unlimited market for necessaries, this-device is calculated to 
give a hallmark to things that are running waste today and bring them into the market as coveted 
commodities. | 

Metal coins that have a commodity value in themselves, are imperishable, while consumable 
goods, for which they are used as substitutes in the process of exchange, depreciate with time. A 
seller of plantains has not the same bargaining power as the metal owner. The plantains will 
soon rot and so he has to come to terms quickly. But the money owner can afford to wait as he 
can hold on to the money any length of time. Hence the power of bargaining rests with the 
possessor of the imperishable metal coins. Thus the seller labours under a disadvantage and 
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this is turned into profit by the money owner. Herein is the incentive to hoard, which naturally 
restricts consumption and thereby the circulation of money. 3 

With the tendency of price levels to fall over a period of time, getal money 1s an increasing 
burden to the debtor and growing wealth to the creditor. Thus it accentuates the existing inequality 
in the distribution of wealth. 

Disparity between Production and Consumption: In addition to these inherent defects, 
the centralized methods of production, which call for highly expensive equipment, have. also 
shut off money from circulation. The payroll of production is not sufficient to buy goods 
produced for consumption, as part of the purchasing power is kept back to provide capital 
renewals and reserves. This is one of the main reasons for the present depression in the world.” 
If the economic life of a people is to flow like a river that gathers strength as it flows, it 1s 
necessary that a great deal of facilities for consumption of goods produced have to be provided. 
This can be done only by releasing purchasing power and not by restricting it. On the shores of 
a fresh water lake of plenty, humanity is standing parched with thirst for the lack of a golden cup 
to drink out of. Under the capitalistic regime we have been taught not io approach the water 
without a golden cup in hand, and we have accepted the situation as the only possible way of 
quenching our thirst. 

The present system is designed to satisfy only what is called by economists ‘the effective 
demand’—that ts, the man with the golden cup—and not the natural demand—that ts, the man 
with the parched throat. | | 

Employment Cornered: To make matters worse, the credit facilities extended by banking 
organisations make more purchasing power available to production while consumption ts starved 
further. By the clever designing of money economy the capitalist—the money monopolist— 
has cornered all the work available, which he doles out to the wage slaves. More and more, all 
industries are rapidly passing under financial control. Centralized methods of production call 
for heavy expense in plant and machinery, and he who 1s able to control such equipment controls 
the right to give employment. 

Money economy makes it easy to shift purchasing power from one place to another readily. 
A centralized government, like the Government of India, is always tempted to spend its revenues 
in towns and cities; it draws its revenues from villages and its expenditure enriches towns. The 
state also controls the quantity of money without an efficient check on the prices. All these go 
to make the poor man poorer and the rich man richer. 

Effect on Villages: As our land is a land of villages, we have to see what effect such a 
monetary system has on our farmers. When villagers exchange goods locally, the wealth of the 
village remains unaffected. Also, when the villager exchanges goods in the neighbourhood, 
there is no loss of wealth. But when the villages have to transfer their purchasing power for 
‘services, which are never rendered, or for which there is no need, they become poor progressively. 
The farmer’s voice is inaudible in the councils of the nation. He has no control over the spending 
of the purchasing power he transfers to the government. Similarly, when he buys goods from 
foreign countries there is no guarantee that he gets a square deal. The frontiers are studded with 
hurdles he has to leap, and as he is not accustomed to these feats, he falls prey to the better 
equipped. Farmers are as a rule in debt, and a money economy increases such burdens with a 


*! The reference is to the Great Depression that started in 1929 and lasted till the end of the 1930s, beginning of the 
1940s. Only WW-II could put an end to the crisis. Indian farmers suffered greatly during this period due to the crash in 
prices of agricultural raw materials in the world market. 
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fall in prices. He has many pitfalls. The human tendency to gamble is exploited by middlemen 
by introducing money crops, which are fatally speculative, to those who have no reserves. In 
time, they are reduced to the position of slaves to supply raw materials to factories owned by 
capitalists. They surrender their freedom for a little higher price, and ulumately ruin themselves 
by going in for such crops instead of growing food and other materials for their own local 
industries. 

In Malabar, the former rice lands have been converted into coconut groves and these coconut 
groves are producing coconuts, not for human consumption, but for oil for soap mills. Is 
producing Lux soap”, in however large a quantity, an increase of production when this is done 
at the cost of people’s staple food? The people, who were formerly cultivating rice, are at present 
being given polished rice imported from Brazil. In the final analysis, the mill owners’ efforts 
have resulted in the provision of Brazilian polished rice to the people who were once eating 
wholesome, unpolished rice of their own production and have converted these rice lands into 
raw material suppliers for soap making. 

With the help of the money economy, these things are done without the victim being aware 
of it. Money is not a safe method of valuing articles, especially of primary necessities. For 
instance, at Avanashi Firka a good deal of the milk produced was being sent to Coimbatore. 
The value of a pound of milk is in the nutrition it affords. The milk producer, if he gives it to 
his child, ensures sufficient calcium to build up the child’s bones, and fat and other nutritious 
materials to build up the body. The value of the milk from the nutritional point of view is the 
same, whether it is consumed by the mill owner or the producer’s child. We may even say the 
value of milk is greater when given to a growing child than when given to an adult. Just 
because the rich mill owner of Coimbatore is able to offer As. 8/- for.a pound of milk, the 
Avanashi producer deprives his child of this nutritious food, and sends it away to Coimbatore. 
In so doing he does not realise that he ts, in effect, selling the future health of the child... 

Again, taxes which are to be paid in money take away a certain and definite quantity out of a 
very uncertain production. If the government accepts its dues in kind, it will be beneficial to the 
farmers and villagers in many ways. High pressure salesmanship and artful ways of modern 
marketing methods make the farmers to part with their purchasing power for things that do not 
satisfy their wants. They buy cheap foreign-made goods to their own detriment and 
unemployment. Buying from distant markets without a free flow back from that market brings 
impoverishment and unemployment ultimately to the buyer himself. Therefore, we have to 
restrict our buying to nearby producing centres until such time when there is fluidity in the 
market. ‘Today, talking of an international market, while discriminating freight rates, customs 
dutics, national control of currencies and such like bartiers are rampant, is an absurdity. It is 
usually done to capture the unwary. So let us beware and deal in nothing but locally produced 
goods. 

True Value and Motives: All values of commodities depend on the productive capacity of 
the people ultimately. Social need should be the criterion of value. At present, by our process of 
education, we have been taught to value everything from the point of view of money. Human 
values have been lost sight of. Labour itself is paid for as a commodity, not as a producer, and 
social status attaches to one who labours least but controls much purchasing power. Under a 
proper standard of valuation, status in society should attach to service done for the community. 


* A product of the Lever Brothers, which in 1933 was formed in India as Lever Brothers India Ltd. In 1956 it was incorporated 
as Hindusthan Lever Limited, now called Hindusthan Unilever Ltd. 
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This wrong emphasis supplies a social motive for accumulation of wealth and results in a money 
monopoly and curbing of other people’s liberty. With the piling up of huge fortunes, it has been 
necessary to find outlets through international investments which culminate in wars. Financial 
capitalism has ushered in this epoch of international money-lending, As long as this continues, 
we shall look in vain for peace. As long as society attaches a position of honour to one who 
controls purchasing power, the incentive to consume is curbed and this ultimately leads to 
overproduction and economic depression. 

Money and War: Production under money economy ignores social values and follows lines 
where the largest profits are to be made. Thus it is we find the best brains engaged not in 
devising ways and means of supplying the needs of the people, but in how one nation may hold 
another in subjection by the most modern methods of destruction. Intensive research 1s directed 
into the field of atom bombs and other insidious methods of wholesale massacre. The mechanism 
of price is yoked on to exploitation. Production follows pecuniary gains and makes no effort to 
study the needs of the people. We find in our own country the supply of necessities has made 
place for curio trades putting many out of employment. Foreign trade is held up as the acme of 
civilization and a thing to strive for at all costs. To do all this damage effectively, it was essential 
to mount the golden calf on a high pedestal. The natural ratio of exchange between countries 
should be determined by the internal purchasing power of their respective currencies, and not 
by any other means. This has been proved beyond question since the dethroning of the gold 
standard in practice. 

What then is our conclusion? We find that a great many evils and pitfalls await us if we 
blindly follow the yellow metal. We have to correlate the perishability of the consumable goods 
with the medium of exchange, if we are to place both the buyer and the seller on an equal 
footing and encourage consumption. Encouraging consumption rather than hoarding will lead 
to better distribution of wealth. To do so, our ideas of values will have to be educated and re- 
oriented from the standpoint of human progress as against individual profit. We have to restrict 
our markets to a great extent and avoid buying from distant places. 

To give effect to the spirit of barter it is not necessary for us to wait till our monetary system 
has been reformed. The basic principle of barter is to reduce the chain of exchange and bring 
the producer and consumer together. Money economy has elongated the chain by forging several 
links between the producer and consumer. We can effectively shorten the distance by supporting 
local industries. The smaller the circle the closer to barter we approximate and ensure that the 
whole benefit of economic activity rests with the community which produces and consumes. 
When we thus restrict our transactions to the locality, though we may be using coins, we shall be 
virtually basing our exchange on barter. 

Too much planning in production surrenders the individual interests to an oligarchy. Today 
the problem is to direct consumption. In the course of the last century we have seen that 
producticn is capable of taking good care of itself. 

Equality among nations can only be attained with economic independence. Inequality leads 
to war. What the propagandists call ‘internationalism’ ts really a misnomer for ‘supernationalism.’ 
It is such supernationalism that the nations of Europe are striving for. Each wishes to be that 
supreme super nation. Hence the war preparation at a feverish heat that we are witness to. We 
can have no peace until this epoch of international lending is brought to an end, and each nation 
restricts itself to its home markets. Money economy has carried us beyond our depths and 
extended the markets beyond control. Barter provides a ready means of restraining any tendency 
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to run amuck. 


7. ECONOMIC SURVEY AND PLANNING 


Surveys and plans are not all of one kind. They differ widely. For the sake of convenience 
we may divide them into four groups (a) Academic (b) Propagandist (c) Clinical and (d) Diagnostic 


Academic Surveys 

Persons who enter upon an academic survey, however well they may be equipped otherwise, 
are supposed to approach it not with an open mind but with a blank mind. Everything has to be 
proved to the hilt, the evidence being based on statistics, authoritative statements and other well 
documented propositions. Finance and the cost of enquiry are no consideration. Eternity is the 
time limit for perfection. Scientific accuracy is the sole aim. The outlook has to be detached and 
dispassionate and no personal contact with the problem is needed. The results are left in the lap 
of God. 

It will be imperative to marshal volumes of statistics to prove that the villagers are poor. 
Laborious enquiries will have to be made to be convinced that the villagers are starving. Unearthing 
of long forgotten historical documents will be needed to establish that the industries are 
languishing. Beautifully written volumes will record these findings. 

Such have been the innumerable reports of various Royal Commissions and governmental 
enquiries. Judged by their results they have been perfectly futile. They cannot be otherwise. 
Experts are brought from distant lands to ensure the condition that they come with a blank 
mind. They have no contact with the people. They seek none. They move in an artificial 
atmosphere and finally help to fill the many pigeon-holes in the Secretariat with their pious 
propositions and lengthy resolutions. 


Propagandist Surveys 

When certain desired ends have to be attained it is imperative that the public should be led 
towards the set goal by skilfully managed keddah operations. Just as elephants are driven to the 
trap by closing all possible exits by cleverly planned beating and manoeuvring, the unsuspecting 
person is told what he should think by means of adept reasoning with manipulated statistics and 
half-truths. Here the persons on the Committee do not come to the work with a blank mind but 
with a packed mind or a prejudice to fulfil a set purpose. Such are propagandist surveys. 

In this method as in the former, elaborate procedure has to be gone through to distract the 
victim much in the same way as the magician directs the attention of his audience to irrelevant 
matters before he performs his sleight of hand tricks. 

Surveys of this type are undertaken by imperialist economists like J.M. Keynes or government 
protagonists, like M.L. Darling or EL. Brayne. These reports may not be as innocuous as the 
former, but may result in actual injury as in the case of the exchange ratio. 


Clinical Surveys | 
In the clinical survey the purpose is to obtain knowledge or experience. When the surgeon 
is lecturing, his concern is not the recovery of the patient but the study of the malady. The 
patient is a mere detail and presents a convenient medium to focus attention on the disease. 
The persons engaged in such surveys are either pedants wishing to produce learned books or 
students in universities working for the hallmark of degrees. A survey of this nature may be 
undertaken without any regard to utility. 


There may be no field work, the library being the sole source of information with such 
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other facts as a well-drafted questionnaire may elicit. No material results are expected or 
planned for. Our libraries are stocked full of such tomes clarifying definitions and rehashing 
ideas. These works are stillborn and are of no utilitarian value. 


Diagnostic Surveys 

The Diagnostic Survey centres its attention not on the disease but on the patient. The 
doctor does not approach the sick bed with a blank mind or a prejudice or the desire to vivisect 
his patient with a view to furthering his knowledge, but proceeds to apply his well-trained and 
richly-stocked brain to the problem of restoring the sick man to health and strength. It is an 
application of previously obtained experience to the present situation. All enquiries are directed 
towards that end. The reaction of the enquirer to the immediate subject is of the essence. The 
efforts are directed not towards writing a book on tuberculosis, or towards warning all and 
sundry against the felt disease, or in acquiring further knowledge, but to saving the patient. 

This attitude colours the whole procedure. It is presumed that the physician knows all about 
the disease. It is not necessary for him to prove that such a disease exists and that human beings 
are susceptible to it and so on. We assume he knows all that. His purpose is to find a quick 
remedy. Time and cost are primary considerations, and the diagnosis and the remedy should be 
closely connected with the patient. The doctor will be judged by the results he produces. In the 
personality of the surveyor many things are taken for granted and what ts looked for 1s his 
reaction to the situation. It is true, questions have to be asked, the temperature has to be taken, 
but all this is directed towards an end. 

The methods followed by Gandhiji are good examples of surveys of this type. Without 
much sophisticated trumpet-blowings and pedantic procedures, he 1s able to place his finger on 
the spot and suggest remedies. 

We shall now proceed to consider the requisites of this method of work as regards the 
personnel, procedure and plan. 

Personnel: Just as it would be absurd for a medical man to set out to diagnose a case 
without having had an intensive training and a period of preparation, no one should have the 
audacity to start a survey or suggest a plan without having had a thorough preparation for it. We 
would laugh a person to scorn if after being called to attend on a sick man he proceeds to the 
Medical College to learn the ABC of the matter. Yet many a committee is brought into being 
under such utterly ridiculous conditions—men who are total strangers to the land and to the 
people are put on it. Unfortunately, even many professors of Economics have no living touch 
with the people. They may be able to repeat the reports of the Royal Commissions backwards 
and discuss at great length fine points of economic theory, but that is no qualification so long as 
they live far from the real India. We do not need ornamental heads or a galaxy of magnates of 
Finance, Science, Economics and other departments of life, but we must have men devoted to 
the cause. What is the cause? If they come with due preparation, there will be no need to prove 
the basic conditions in the country. If they know them, there can be only one course, viz. the 
amelioration of the economic condition of the people. With this as the primary objective the 
procedure will be selected to serve the desired end. 

If the work is entrusted to a Committee, every member of the Committee should contribute 
his quota. There is no status attached to membership of such a Committee other than what 
service rendered will bring. No self-interest can be sought in it; therefore, it should be a Committee 
of devoted workers. | 

Financial: Ours is a poor country and it will be an irony of fate, if those entrusted with 
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the preparation of a plan to relieve poverty started by accentuating it. The human value of 
wealth is reduced when transferred from the poor to the rich man. Generally such survey 
committces are drawn from the comparatively well-to-do or rich classes. And if the expenses 
of the Commission are met from taxation, which is drawn from the poor, there is a loss of 
national wealth. Therefore, such committees should not draw anything more than actuals and 
even these should be of the minimum. These undertakings are not money-making ventures. 
Even officials, who may be detailed off on such duties, should realise the contradiction involved 
in drawing fat salaries and allowances when engaged on such work. For the same reason, the 
period of work must be curtailed and made as short as possible. 

Procedure: The same consideration will call for a simple procedure. All work not material 
to the purpose should be avoided. There should be no need for an elaborate questionnaire 
unless the problem is approached with a blank mind. The questionnaire should be like the 
pointed questions a medical man asks his patient to know the immediate disturbing causes and 
the symptoms, and they should be as few as possible so as not to cause an undue strain on the 
patient. 

The members of the Committee must come into close contact with those whose condition 
the Committee seeks to improve. For this they may have to visit villages and obtain first hand 
information. If the Committee takes its duties seriously, this contact will be fundamental to its 
work because it is the focus from which everything will radiate. Without such a starting point 
there will be no meaning to its work. For instance, if we talk of ‘key industries, what are key 
industries is a question that naturally arises. To which treasure-house is this a key? If we are 
striving to uplift the masses, then the treasure house is the means of affording gainful occupation 
to the masses, and key industries are those elemental to the industries followed by the masses. 
This sampling will also considerably curtail the time and the expense. Many things are done on 
the basis of information gathered from experience, and not with the aid of an exhaustive enquiry. 
If a train has to be sent from Bombay to Calcutta we do.not first gather information about the 
exact number of 1", 2"! and 3" class passengers with their luggage calculated to the ounce at 
every station ev route both of alighting passengers and those who are to board the train. If we 
tried to proceed on this method, not a single train could run. And yet some of the Royal 
Commissions have thought this was the proper way to go about their business and hence they 
have been futile. There is a strong tendency amongst us to copy this seemingly scientific method. 
Let us beware of its seemingly laudable plausibility. 

Planning: Having obtained the necessary reactions, information and facts we should proceed 
to plan. The whole scheme should be practicable and not ask for the moon. The first steps 
should be well defined keeping in mind the immediate wants of the masses. If the Committee 
has an ideal it will be reflected in its plan. For instance, the Congress has repeatedly set before 
itself the ideal of working for the welfare of the masses. So any plan emanating from a Congress 
Committee should be mass-centred, i.e., the approach will be to co-ordinate the economic plan 
so as to cnable the masses to strengthen their economic position. As already pointed out, key 
industries will be organised to serve their needs. Public utilities and natural resources will not be 
allowed to be exploited for private profit, but must be run on a service basis. If India is to 
organise herself on the basis of non-violence there can no other way. 

Every industry has to be studied with care and the component processes analysed to find 
out the proper parties on whom the different functions should fall. For instance, a careful 
analysis will show that in transforming hides into leather there are many processes, some 
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demanding the attention of individuals and others falling to the lot of government. The carcass 
has to be flayed and the hide immediately salted. Any delay in salting will allow putrefaction to 
set in. A putrefied skin cannot make good leather. Even if the carcass 1s dragged about the 
hide will be damaged irreparably; the value of the hide will go down in much greater proportion 
to the apparent damage. Time is a factor in tanning. Chamars are members of ‘a community 
that is weak financially, and as at present organised, the whole burden falls on them with the 
result that tanning is not given sufficient time. Our leather is bad and possible national wealth 
is thrown away. Hides should be considered a national wealth and anything that lessens their 
value should command the attention of the state. When properly planned, the government 
should shoulder the responsibility for supervising flaying; and as salt is a monopoly, it should 
supply salt duty-free to preserve the hide, and secure access to cheap tanning material. In this 
way it can protect the industry from outside competition and relieve the chamars from financial 
strain. The various factors of production are thus co-ordinated and divided between the state 
and the people, each functioning in the processes it is best fitted to perform. This is planning. 
Without such functional distribution of productive operations there can be no planning. The 
formal control of the state is a prerequisite to such planning. 

In the absence of such popular control over the state the All-India Spinners’ Association 
and the All-India Village Industries Association have stepped in and have been striving to supply 
the state functions of organisation, finance, standardisation, marketing, research, industrial 
education, and dissemination of information to the extent to which private effort without 
legislative power can do. Even the protection that should have been given by law has been given 
to a limited extent by these Associations by harnessing patriotism and public opinion to this 
end. | 

Working under a planned economy is like working in a laboratory—under an artificially 
made environment which can be readily altered to suit changing conditions. Therefore, nation- 
wide effective planning demands complete independence with control over Finance, the Military 
and the Railways. Without such powers,-to plan is merely to play with the problems. 


8. PLANNED ECONOMY 


While planned economy is an innovation to the Occident brought to the fore largely by 
Soviet Russia, the dust of ages has settled on the planned orders of the Orient. The whole of 
the Indian social order is a planned economy that has been functioning for thousands of years. 
That it should have served us so well all these many centuries is a monument to the farsightedness 
of the conceivers and to the soundness of the eternal principles upon which it was based. The 
Hindu order covers all phases of life—political, social, religious and economic, while the Russian 
experiment is confined mainly to the economic sphere. The inauguration of the Russian plan is 
child’s play when compared with the stupendous difficulties of communication in the days of 
yore, when the many-sided Hindu plan was launched over a vast country like India. 

The Objective: Planning connotes a definite objective towards the attainment of which we 
direct all activities of the nation. Therefore it is imperative that we should have our goal clearly 
before us. In the Russian experiment, because of the background of the Czarist regime, the goal 
set was the material well-being of a certain class. All other considerations were subordinate to 
this one idea—living in plenty like the old aristocrats. 

In our country we have a double background—a philosophy of non-violence, on which the 
old plan was based, and the bondage of British imperialism. As a resultant of these two 
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factors, we find Gandhiji battling for freedom through non-violent means. Freedom for the 
individual means freedom to do what is right, to think for oneself and express one’s thoughts, 
and to work for oneself as and how one likes. In human society, freedom is not a license to act 
in any way as one wishes; it implies duties, rights and limitations. Our rights are curbed by our 
duties to others. When the curbing is done by an external force, we have a society based on 
violence depending on the army, navy, air force and the police. But when the curbing is from 
within, we have a society based on non-violence and the sense of one’s duty towards one’s 
neighbours. 

In a society based on violence there is really not much freedom. The /¢#/ is held over the 
head of the citizen if he fails to obey the mandates of a central authority. Such obedience as 1s 
obtained through this means is the outcome of fear, which ultimately leads to hatred and suspicion. 
In the modern highly organised States like Germany, and Italy, citizenship 1s a form of slavery— 
slavery not to individual owners but to a glorified state. Instead of the state being an instrument 
to serve the people, the people are impressed into the service of the state. True freedom cannot 
thrive in an atmosphere of fear, hatred and suspicion. 

True freedom should be conducive to the growth of ‘the people. Under it man will become 
less of a beast and more human, less selfish and more social, less violent and more dutiful, less 
materialistic and more humane. This indeed is a test of true freedom. Any organisation, which 
depends on the regimentation of the people, hampers their growth and retards their evolution. 
However attractive the immediate effects of hot-house growth may seem, it is at best unnatural 
and will vanish the moment the artificial environment is removed. If we want the genuine article 
we shall have to have the patience to allow it to evolve in its own good time. Violent methods 
may produce results quickly, but such results are not lasting, they are ephemeral. India has a 
foundation laid through centuries for the building up of a non-violent society. If we rebuild our 
society on this foundation, our civilization will be real. It is to be regretted that a civilization 
similar to ours in Japan has been abandoned in favour of a flashy cultivated barbarity. Do we 
want to go that way? Or, shall we proceed to find the freedom that Tagore visualised in his 
poem, “Where the mind is without fear...” | 

The Means: How shall we attain the above objective? In the previous paragraph we have 
considered that our goal should be the emancipation of the individual in a non-violent society. 
The people have a certain background of non-violent culture behind them, and we have to find 
the means of developing it further. Violent methods are precluded to us, so we have to use 
cultural means to develop the individual. Self-discipline and self-control are the pivots on 
which such a society can work. Therefore, we have to devise such methods as will be conducive to 
this end. These qualities cannot be attained without. much effort. People have to be drilled into 
them. Instruments, like the radio and cinema, however efficient they may be as means of propaganda 
and amusement, will fail us in developing culture, which to achieve the best results demands that 
the subject must actively co-operate with the instrument and not play merely a passive part. A 
musician cannot be produced by making him listen into the best of music on the radio. The subject 
has to battle with his instrument for years and years before he can appear before the public as a 
good musician. Superficial experience and knowledge do not produce culture; it comes only with 
the permeation of experience into the sub-conscious self. It takes time, it takes trouble; but it is 
lasting and. worth all the effort. If the nation is to have a non-violent culture or civilization, it would 
involve considerable conscious effort. In an imperialism evolved out of piracy, it has been necessary 
to glorify the men trained in the art of violence by giving them the highest status in society. In a 
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non-violent society we have renounced violence and all property, and have dedicated ourselves to 
service. We liave to produce a cultural standard based on eternal values. Money values can be of 
little help when our struggle is to rise above the material world of selfishness and ostentation. We 
must guard against the great temptation of mistaking the means for the end. 

If we obtain political independence, and we are left without the ability to use it for the benefit 
of the peuple, such independence will be meaningless to us. If to maintain such independence we 
have to keep up large forces under arms, we shall be not only depriving the freedom of the 
persons in the fighting units, but defeating our own purpose. Hence, we have to scrutinise the 
choice of the means very carefully. | 


GOVERNMENT | 

The aim of politics is to serve the masses. By political means we get control of the government 
and use government functions to serve the needs of the people. In the matters of state there are 
many things that call for a long view of affairs, which are naturally opposed to short-sighted 
interests often governing the decisions of individuals. Such items that have to be undertaken in the 
common interests of the nation, though in some cases they may be directly opposed to individual 
interests, have to be detailed out to a group of men who can be relied on to do their duty by the 
nation as a whole. 

The members of this group will not attempt to exploit their position; they will be paid an 
allowance not based on the fabulous profits made by merchants of rare ability, but on the average 
earnings of the citizens 1n the village...From the taxes drawn from such persons it will be iniquitous 
to pay thousands a month to those who are supposed to serve them...At present, the princely 
salaries of government servants are setting a standard completely out of keeping with the country’s 
capacity to pay. It is this anomalous standard that is responsible for driving all the educated into 
clerical jobs. If we would have the educated to take interest in the villages, we have to alter this 
glamorous attraction to the desk. The government being the largest single employer and spender, 
it has the responsibility of directing employment to the desired channels by its planned expenditures. 
Our National Government has to take this into account. 

Apart from efficient administration, the government has to play the important role of the 
chief partner in the business of the people. The economic activities of the nation can be controlled 
for better or worse by the organisation of Forests, Minerals, Power Resources and Communications. 

Forests: The forests represent the perennial reservoir from which the people will draw raw 
materials for their industries. Our country is rich in forest wealth, but it is not so planned as to 
supply the materials as and when the people need them. When a carpenter needs wood, he buys 
what he can in the market. Such wood is not seasoned; so the article he makes cracks or warps. 
Seasoning wood takes time, and no carpenter can afford the capital to stock logs long enough to 
season them, nor would he have the space. It, therefore, falls to the lot of the Forest Department 
to season the wood in the forests before unloading it on the market. Similarly, there are thousand 
and one articles from the forest, which can be controlled and regulated to supply the needs of the 
people and to keep up the level of their economic activity. This aspect of the forest management 
is more or less ignored today. That which weighs with the government is the revenue yielding 
capacity of forests. 

Minerals: Mines and quarries are the treasure trove of the people. Unlike the forests, these 
are likely to be exhausted by exploitation. Hence great care must be taken to make the best use of 
them. They represent potential employment for the people. When ores are sent out of the country, 
the heritage of the people of the land is being sold out. It is the birthright of the people to work on 
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the ores and produce finished articles. ‘Today, in India, most of the ores are being exported. We are, 
therefore, not only losing the opportunities of employment for the people but impoverishing the 
land. Minerals like other raw materials have to be worked into consumable articles and only after 
that can the commerce part of the transacuon commence. Any government that countenances a 
foreign trade in the raw materials of a country is doing a disservice to the land. A Swaraj government 
will not only organise the exploitation of the raw materials for the people but will help them to use 
these in their industries. Here is the rightful place for large-scale industries under the control of the 
government. A steel plant may produce steel bars and plates, but not bolts and nuts. The latter 
should be the preserve of the village blacksmiths. 

Power: Supply of cheap power and light can be undertaken by government by harnessing the 
water power in the land. This, too, has to be directly under government control. 

Communications: Roads, canals, railways, shipping and the like have to be provided by the 
government. Apart from the paucity of canals, the railways have had a monopoly of transport for 
long distances. The flow of goods has been controlled by carefully scheduled discriminating special 
rates. These must be fixed in the interests of the people. Today though the instrumentality of these 
rates, such railways as we have, have helped to drain raw materials from the land, and to bring 
foreign manufactures into the remotest villages. This policy has been one that has brought the ruin 
of industry in India in no small measure. To give only one instance, in connection with the oil- 
pressing industry, which is one of the large industries of India, if one takes 100 maunds of Mahua 
seeds to Bombay from the Central Provinces, it costs Rs. 46-6-0, but if the oil is pressed at Akola, 
C.P., and the oil and cake from 100 maunds Mahua seeds are transported to Bombay, it costs Rs. 
77-15-0. This means that the tendency of the seed is to go to Bombay. There are over ten 
thousand such special rates. A national government will undo this injustice at the first possible 
moment, and control the traffic in the interests of the villagers’ economic activity. The railway may 
be a good instrument, but can be used effectively to impoverish the people by depriving them of 
employment. 

Taxation: To carry out their work the government has to find the wherewithal. This comes 
from taxation. We have to be careful to sce that the incidence of taxation does not fall unduly 
heavily on the taxpayer who is below the subsistence level. \When the taxes are collected, the 
expenditures of government should be so made as to increase the taxable capacity of the citizen. 
When the taxes are gathered from the villagers, and the expenses which benefit the towns are met 
out of them, impoverishment of the people results. We have already seen one safeguard in the 
scale of salaries; another important safety valve is in the collection of taxes in kind. However 
inconvenient it may be to gather taxes in kind, such an exchange prevents marginal loss in the 
national income. The allowances to officials can be met partly in kind. This old system still prevails 
in most of the Muslim countries. In the Pathan states of the N.WEP. it is working well to this day. 

Expenditure: When taxes are received from one area and much of them are spent in 
another, impoverishment of the former takes place. If money received from the farmers is spent 
on buildings in New Delhi, the country is the poorer for it. As far as possible tax moneys must be 
spent as near the place of collection as possible. Cheapness of a foreign article may be a consideration 
for a private citizen but not to the government. If the government spends tax money for paper 
from Sweden, it is against the interests of the taxpayer if paper made locally can be obtained. If 
the government pays one anna for foreign paper and the local paper can be had for one and a half 
annas, even this higher price is more economical from the country’s point of view. In the first case 
one anna goes out of the country; a local purchase, on the other hand, gives employment to the 
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taxpayer and keeps the money in circulation. Hence, all government expenditures must, as far as 
possible, be spent within the ‘catchment’ area of taxation. 

Large-scale Industries: Large-scale industries control the life of several individuals. In a 
true democracy no private citizen should have this power. Therefore, all large-scale industries must 
be state-owned and state-managed. Most such industries cannot run without various forms of 
help from the government. We have already mentioned discriminations in freight rates. For large- 
scale productions various conveniences such as ports, quays, docks and railways are needed. When 
these are provided at the expense of the taxpayer’s money, such benefits, if extended to private 
concerns, become subsidies out of public monies to concerns run for private profit. This cannot 
be allowed. Tax money must be spent for the general benefit. From this point of view also all such 
large-scale industries must be run by the state. 

Large-scale industries are needed in exploiting natural resources, which should form the raw 
materials of the people’s industries. Control of such raw materials cannot be left in private hands. 
Therefore, all such industries should also be under the state. Large-scale industry in economics 1s 
the anti-thesis of democracy in politics. It is not by chance that the Western nations have come by 
their economic organisation. It is the result of their way of thinking in terms of autocracy. They 
find themselves with dictatorships in political organisation and centralized industries in the economic 
field. These two go together and we cannot have the one without the other. 

If we aim at true democracy, we have to abandon centralized production in consumption 
goods. This does not preclude all centralized industries. As we have already seen, there is a definite 
field for such, though restricted. Within these limits of government controlled and owned industries 
supplying raw materials to the people, providing public utilities and manufacturing instruments etc., 
there 1s a large field of work for such units. Just as certain chemicals used in minute quantities may 
prove to be healing potions, and when used in large doses may prove fatal poisons, so also centralized 
units can be a blessing to the people when properly co-ordinated with the people’s economic 
activities and not used for the exploitation of the masses. This can only be done when such 
industries are run on a service basis evervat a loss. Therefore, their natural place 1s only as a part of 
the government organisation of the country. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

People should have freedom to occupy themselves in supplying their own demands. How 
this can be planned 1s simple. Restricted profit motive is a good regulator of industries. The 
problem before the world today is not one of production but one of distribution. Hence, any 
method we decide on has to be a good distributor. , 

Distribution: The wealth of a nation consists not in what a few possess, but in the extent 
to which the majority can satisfy their daily wants, especially needs. Looked at from this angle, 
increase in the number of millionaires in a country need not indicate increase 1n the prosperity 
of the nation. Indeed, it may indicate the opposite, if the accumulated wealth was occasioned by 
restricted distribution. When judging the well-being of a nation, our consideration should centre 
round the way in which purchasing power 1s distributed among the citizens. If we adopt this 
criterion, then industries which distribute wealth are better for the masses than industries that 
help a few to accumulate a great store of riches. Mills being centralized assist in accumulating 
wealth and are therefore detrimental to the interests of the masses; and cottage industries, 
which distribute wealth, are by far the better method to adopt, especially in our country where 
we are faced with a shortage not of labour, but of capital. Therefore, the method of economic 
organisation we choose must be one which takes this factor into consideration. 
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The centralized methods of production accumulate wealth and power in the hands of a 
few, and require considerable amount of capital to start with. This last factor removes such 
methods from within the reach of the masses, and does not fultil our requirements as a 
distributor. Capitalistic systems and centralization are based on the presumption of capital 
being available. In our country, where such accumulated wealth is scarce and poverty is 
widespread, we have to found our organisation on revenue, That means that the whole system 
must depend for its efficient functioning on the day-to-day labour of the people. A palace built 
with high skilled labour has to be repaired and kept in order by skilled labour, but a hut built 
with mud can be kept clean by the inhabitants themselves with their own labour. The former 
presumes availability of capital, but the latter is based on the availability of labour. 

Planned Economy: The welfare of a community depends on a well maintained balance of 
occupations, like health depends on a well-balanced diet. In every village there should be a small 
number of artisans who supply the needs of the village. Man needs other things besides bread— 
the staple food. If all take to agriculture the community will suffer from a maldistribution of its 
talents—a social deficiency disease. This is mainly the trouble in India. For instance, the old 
goldsmiths have lost their calling and their deft fingers have to break stones for road-making. 
The accumulated skill of centuries of the artisan is now running to waste, which ts a loss to the 
progress of the human race itself. With the changing requirements of modern life the old-time 
goldsmiths would have been well utilized in making such articles as are in great demand today, 
say watches, timepieces etc. India imports these and lets her skilled sons starve for lack of work. 

Division of Labour: The work a person is engaged in and the daily duties he performs 
must be such as to contribute to the fullest development of his personality. Sub-division of 
processes, which is necessary for standardised production under centralized methods, provides 
no scope for originality or for the play of initiative. The worker in a certralized industry becomes 
a mere cogwheel of the huge machine. He loses his individuality and freedom of action. 

The people of our land are extremely poor. Labour is plentiful but capital is scarce. A non- 
violent society must, therefore, be based on revenue and not on capital. These considerations 
lead us to advocate methods of production which involve little or no capital, and for which raw 
materials and a ready local market for finished products are easily available. However much we 
may desire it otherwise, we cannot change these factors, and any planning which ignores these 
will not succeed. Therefore, we are logically driven to the position which envisages village 
industries as the central occupation of the people. For these and other reasons we had cited 
under ‘large-scale. industries,’ we cannot recommend the centralized methods of production 
for the masses. 

Ahimsak Swadeshi: Formerly, apart from speeches, the real economic drive began with 
the Swadeshi movement, following the partition of Bengal. At that time the idea of Swadeshi 
was purely political, 1.c., Indian made articles as against foreign made goods. Gandhiji was quick 
to discern that the downfall of India was due more to economic causes than political ones, and 
he bravely shouldered single-handed the burden, ridicule and ignominy of the Charkha Movement. 
This watered the seeds of life in villages and bound him with hoops of steel to the heart of the 
masses. When as a consequence of the Charkha Movement, boycott of foreign cloth began, 
people became accustomed to self-denying ordinances, which were stronger and more formidable 
than any tariff that can be imposed by the might of Great Britain. The Big Bertha of non- 
violence knocked the base out of Manchester more effectively than any long-range gun yet 
conceived by man. 
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Political Swadeshi may mean goods produced within certain political or geographical 
boundaries. In this there may be no need for moral values and it may lead to hatred when 
foreign goods are boycotted from such considerations. Refraining from buying goods which 
are not manufactured by one’s neighbours carries no such hatred but is a sign of one’s own 
limitations. The political boycott may lead to war but true Swadeshi will knit neighbours together. 
True Swadeshi seeks to discharge the responsibilities of a consumer or buyer as a trustee. A 
business transaction does not begin and end with the transfer of goods and payment of 
money; in addition, it involves the consideration of one’s duties to one’s fellow men. 

Centralization is nothing and decentralization is nothing, if we have not the love that binds 
man and man. We are often told that Japan uses the cottage method largely. We have to see if the 
final effect is for the good of all people. If Japan uses the cottage method to exploit China, we 
can no more tolerate it than we tolerate centralized industries. Recently, Gandhiji issued a warning 
to the public not to buy Khadi from uncertified dealers. What 1s the difference? Materially there 
is no difference, but viewed from the moral and humane standpoint there is a world of difference. 
The A.I1.S.A. insists on a subsistence wage being paid to the producers, therefore the Charkha 
Sangh Khadi is honest cloth, bearing its cost; while the other may be the result of exploitation 
and may be said to include human misery in its composition. Hence, we must beware of even 
decentralized industries. One who would want to be sure of the moral purity of an article 
should buy articles manufactured under his range of knowledge. This is the Gandhian 
interpretation of Swadeshi. 

Costs: A great part of the money spent on cottage-made articles goes towards payment of 
wages. The materials themselves cost very little, but in mill-made articles, while the least expense 
is on labour, the bulk is for overhead charges, sales organisation and materials. Economics of 
the manufacturers of the West are dictated by low prices, but for the prosperity of an agricultural 
people high prices are welcome. High prices of cottage industry products also help in the 
distribution of wealth, which means they contribute largely to the welfare of the people. 

Self-help: The capitalistic system depends for its development on the helplessness of its 
customers. The more helpless the customer the more sure it is of its markets. It seeks to kill all 
initiative in the customer. Indeed, the capitalistic structure 1s raised on the foundation of 
tombstones of the initiative of the customers. In cottage industries the principal desideratum 
is the consumer's initiative; we expect everyone to be resourceful. 

Exhibitions: Under capitalism, exhibitions are organised to attract sales, 1.e., to increase 
the demand after the supply comes into existence. This is putting the cart before the horse. 
The Gandhian scheme. would transform exhibitions into a form of adult education by placing 
before the public the various stages of production during which raw materials get transformed 
into finished goods. Such exhibitions should also demonstrate the improvements made in 
processes and instruments. Ultimately, such temporary exhibitions should become permanent 
sangrahalayas. Capitalist producers carry on their own experiments and keep the results as their 
own secrets, but we have to strive to disseminate such knowledge as we possess to the producers 
by means of exhibitions. 

Business transactions do not begin and end with the transfer of goods and payment of 
money. One who buys an article takes it with all the moral values attached to the goods. If one 
buys a stolen article one becomes party to that offence. This is the responsibility and trusteeship 
of wealth. So it is the duty of every consumer to know the conditions under which things he 
needs are produced. If he patronises goods made under objectionable conditions he becomes 
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a party to it. Hence, it is necessary to organise such exhibitions also from the point of view of 
the consumer. When properly arranged, they should also educate the public to realise the duties 
of a purchaser and consumer, and enable the latter to fulfil his duties by placing before him 
the chances of getting goods he needs produced under conditions which would meet with his 
approval. 


3 


THE SENIOR PARTNER 
(GUP, July 1942. Also in KMT) 


The Cottage Industries Planning Committee of Mysore, with a view to establishing greater 
co-ordination between large-scale and small-scale industries, has requested managers of large 
concerns in the State to furnish information to the Committee as to the ways in which cottage 
industries should be developed, particularly as adjuncts to large-scale industries. 

This immediately raises the question as to what should be the primary concern of the state 
and the people—large-scale or cottage industries? We ourselves look upon the village as a pivot 
round whose life and welfare the state and the nation has to be built. If this premise 1s granted 
then the villager’s economic life will control all the activities of the state. Apart from the question 
of violence or non-violence, the prevailing financial state of dire poverty offers the villager 
cottage industries as the only means of economic activity. Thus cottage industries must assume 
the role of the premier concern of the state. 

Cottage industries call for raw materials, tools and markets. The supply of these to the 
villagers may entail managing of forests, exploitation of mines and quarries, production of tron 
and steel, provision of power, etc. All these where necessary can be carried out by centralized 
organisation, even on a large-scale basis by the state, not for profit, but as a service. Under such 
circumstances, large-scale industries function as adjuncts to cottage industries. The Bhadravati 
Steel Works should be run for the benefit of the village blacksmith to provide him with good 
iron and steel out of which he can manufacture agricultural implements, household requisites, 
cart-tyres etc., and must not enter into competition with him, much less oust him. 

There are, of course, things that every community requires, but which cannot be manufactured 


by a blacksmith, such as railway lines and water mains. These can be a legitimate field for the 
Iron foundry. 


We understand that in Japan even such a well-knit industry as the manufacturing of 
automobiles has been reduced to its component parts in terms of cottage industries. The whole 
car, instead of being completed under one roof from start to finish, as in the U.S.A. or elsewhere, 
is assembled at a central shop, the various parts of the car being made in cottages with steel etc., 
supplied by contractors and with the help of small motors and equipment either supplied free 
or on an instalment plan. Here again, the cottage industry may be considered the central feature 
and the assembling shop the adjunct to make the products of the cottages marketable. Even 
bicycles are made by decentralising its manufacture. This method involves primarily the question 
of financing the industry. This is done very efficiently in Japan by the state and special banks. 

We are informed that it is proposed to distribute pulp prepared at the Bhadravati Paper Mills 
to handmade paper centres to give the industry a momentum and set it on its feet. The A.I.V.I.A. 
has contemplated power pulp-making, but before we can say that the Bhadravati Paper Mills can 
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fit into our picture we have to satisfy ourselves that the financial and economic position of the 
Paper Mills is on a par with the lifting centres and that the two units form a homogenous whole, 
1.e., that there are no profits made by the mill other than what is distributed to the paper lifters, 
that it is working on a service basis, and that the salary scale in the paper mill is on the same basis 
as the salary scale in the paper lifting centres. If these conditions are not guaranteed the pulp 
produced by power under the environment of exploitation cannot form the basis of the raw 
materials for a cottage industry. Under such conditions the so-called cottage industry becomes 
an adjunct or even an integral part of the factory, which state is to be deplored. 

To make cottage industries adjuncts of large-scale industries is to give material wealth the 
place of worship and man the role of a means of producing it. Is this not worse than putting the 
cart before the horse? The very object of life is reversed. We trust the Mysore Cottage Industries 
Planning Committee will reorient its objective and give the proper lead to the people. 


4 
AN OVERALL PLAN FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


(This is an extract from a document that was published after the Conference of Ministers in Poona on 31* July and |* August, 
1946. It contains a summary of Kumarappa’s speeches with which he opened and concluded the discussion on the 
Memorandum on Governmental Functions, which had been circulated among the Ministers previously. In these speeches 
Kumarappa talks about the nature and need of planning and the place of centralized industries. A summary of an overall plan 
for rural development is presented along with notes on major village industries to be developed. The. Resolution of the 
Ministers on the conclusion of this conference is appended in the document.) 


THE OVERALL PLAN 


All the zeal, talent and resources of the state and the public that have up to the present 
been directed towards pushing ahead factory products, should now be rechanneled into a drive 
for village self-sufficiency based on village industries. With determined effort all the handicaps 
from which villagers suffer at present should be removed as soon as possible and they must be 
protected against unfair competition from the organised mills. Such a programme may even 
entail the levying of a prohibitive duty on all factory products as far as consumer goods and 
prime necessaries are concerned. The following are the lines along which action is indicated: 

Aims and Objects: This is a general and overall plan for the work of rural development. It 
does not furnish specific or detailed schemes of work for each of the centres. It lays down what 
we consider are the right lines along which the whole work should begin and grow. It is for each 
of the centres to draw up periodically its own local schemes in detail, keeping in mind the 
general lines we have laid down. | 

Before any schemes of detailed work are actually drawn up, the general plan laid down by us 
should be fully understood. Whatever schemes of work are taken up locally should not merely 
be good for the locality, but should fit in harmoniously with the general plan of development. It 
is, therefore, necessary to set forth clearly what are the aims and objects with which the general 
plan is drawn up. 

The object is to organise the villages for a happier, more prosperous and fuller life, in which 
the individual villager will have the opportunity to develop both as an individual and as a unit of 
a well integrated society. This has to be done by using local initiative and local resources to the 
utmost extent possible in the economic, political and social fields of reconstruction on co- 
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operative lines. Self-reliant, self-dependent and properly organised life in the villages and regions 
will thus be the aim of rural development work. Such work should ultimately lead to the 
establishment of a just and democratic regional republic with a strong co-ordinating centre. A 
region will be flexible. It may consist of a population of one lakh of people or less or more. This 
will depend upon the resources of the area, the aim being that it should be a homogenous unit 
without being a cumbersome one. The social order of these republics will be casteless and 
classless. 

Plan of Work: Rural development is best organised around the following five main 
centres of work:— 1. Agriculture and village industries. 2. Sanitation, health and housing. 3. 
Village education. 4. Village organisation and 5. Village culture 


AGRICULTURE AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


Under this heading we deal with village economics. This is a big and comprehensive heading. 
Agriculture is the foundation of village economy and includes animal husbandry. 

1, Agriculture: Agricultural production should be regulated and controlled keeping in 
mind two main considerations. (1) The locality must try to produce all its own food requirements 
and raw materials for the primary necessities of life. (2) It must try to produce raw materials 
suitable for village industries rather than for factories: for example, instead of growing thick- 
rind sugarcane or long-staple cotton, as demanded by the factories, soft rind sugarcane as can 
be crushed by village 4oh/us for gur-making, and short-staple cotton as required for hand spinning 
should be grown. The surplus land can be utilized to supplement crops needed by surrounding 
districts. Land utilized for sugarcane for the factory, tobacco, jute and other money crops 
should be reduced to the minimum, or even eliminated altogether. In order to make the 
farmers adopt this policy, utilization of land should be regulated by issuing licenses by the 
government authorising the farmer to grow certain crops only accozding to the plans for the 
province, and heavy dues and extra land revenue should be levied on land used to raise money 
crops. This will restrain the farmers’ incentive to go in for money crops in preference to food 
crops. On the whole, prices of agricultural products should be made to compare favourably 
with those of industrial products by suitable controls. | 

Commercial crops such as tobacco, jute, sugarcane etc. are doubly wasteful. They reduce the 
food production for man as well as for animals who would otherwise have got their fodder from 
food crops. Primary products like cereals and milk should not be allowed to be used for commercial 
purposes for obtaining starch and casein. 

The supply of gar, which may fall due to the decline in the cultivation of factory varicties of 
sugarcane, can be made good by the production of gur from palm trees now tapped for toddy, 
or from those which are found or can be grown in wastelands in sufficient numbers as to fully 
meet our demand in this respect; and the best of land, which is under sugarcane today, can be 
utilized for the production of cereals, fruits and vegetables that the country needs so badly. 

2. Irrigation: The need for providing irrigation facilities to all the villages cannot be 
emphasised too greatly. This is the foundation upon which agriculture depends for its progress, 
and in the absence of which farming becomes a pure gamble. A drive for sinking wells, enlarging 
and dredging tanks, and building canals has to be launched. The power engines used in rice and 
flour mills can now be acquired by the governments to pump up water from tube wells. No 
proper manuring can be done without water facilities, as manure in the absence of water is 
harmful. 

3. Manure: Much of the waste of the village, including sweepings, bones, human excreta 
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etc. that endanger the sanitation of the village at present could be utilized by making compost 
manure. This is very easily done and it is as good a manure as cow dung. Bones and oil cakes, 
which are usually exported out of the country, should not be allowed to leave the villages. ‘The 
bones must be crushed locally with the help of chanam chakkis, after being charred a little in 
chunam bhatties, and the meal distributed amongst the farmers. Manure making in villages may be 
given out on subsidised contract. This will ensure the cleanliness of the village whiie raising the 
status of the sweepers engaged in making compost and manure to the level of traders. 

Oil mills, which take away the oil seeds from the villages and give only oil in return, sending 
the cake abroad, are depriving the land of a valuable form of fertilizer. This must be stopped 
altogether. This is one of the fundamental reasons why oil seeds should not be allowed to go 
out of the village, but should be crushed in the local country ghanis. This will retain both the oil 
and cake in the village and enrich men, cattle and the land. 

In the name of increasing the fertility of the soil great attempts are being made to introduce 
chemical fertilizers. The experience gained through the use of such chemical fertilizers throughout 
the world is clear enough to warn us against their inroads. They do not add to the fertility of the 
soil but act as stimulants or drugs, so that the land yields up its fertility resulting in immediate 
bumper crops, but in the end brings about a corresponding exhaustion of the soil. They also 
destroy a host of earthworms so essential to maintain soil fertility. In the long run, such artificial 
fertilizers prove to be most injurious to the land. Behind the specious pleading for chemical 
fertilizers lies the anxiety of the fertilizer factory owners to push the sale of their products 
irrespective of the harm or injury they do to agriculture. | 

4. Land Management: Besides increasing the quantity and quality of manures, the fertility 
of the soil should be maintained by checking erosion by means of proper drainage, embankments, 
contour bunding, etc. In the final analysis, fertility of the soil is the fountain head from which 
springs all nourishment for men and cattle in the form of corn and fodder. If the fertility of the 
soil is reduced the food produced upon it will be of poor quality and consequently the health of 
the people will suffer. This is why nutrition experts connect up health with agriculture. 

5. Seeds: Selected and improved varieties of seeds are essential for the improvement of 
agriculture. What is wanted in this regard is the machinery for effective distribution of seeds. 
There can be no better medium for this than co-operative societies, which run seed farms 
under able research workers. 

6. Research: All research in agriculture should be directed towards improving food crops 
as well as raw materials for village industries rather than encouraging the growth of money 
crops, like tobacco, and raw materials for factories, like thick-rind sugarcane and long-staple 
cotton. 

7. Balanced Cultivation for Self-sufficiency: The food question, which has assumed 
serious proportions now, does not promise an immediate solution. The problem 1s two-fold. 
Immediately, there is a calories shortage and there is also the long standing shortage of protective 
foods. The first problem may find a solution, but the second one is going to present difficulties. 

It is generally assumed that an acre of land provides more calories through the production 
of cereals and pulses than through any other food. But apart from the question of calories, 
cereals and pulses are very poor suppliers of protective food factors. Therefore, if we aim at 
getting these factors from cereals alone, huge quantities of grain would be required. On the 
other hand, if these grains are substituted and supplemented by foods like fruits and vegetables, 
milk and its products, gur, nuts, oil-seeds, etc., the protective food factors required to make up 
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a balanced dict may be obtained through lesser quantities of these types of food than through 
grains alone. Even the supply of calories per acre is greater in the case of gar and root 
vegetables and tubers than in the case of cereals. Thus a balanced diet may prove a double 
blessing and offer the solution to our problem. It reduces the per capita requirement of land 
and, at the same time, it supplies the body with all its requirements in the correct proportions 
to keep it fit and healthy. It is calculated that the per capita land available in India at present for 
food cultivation is about 0.7 acre. This very land, which is found to be inadequate to meet our 
food requirements according to the present distribution of cultivation, becomes sufficient in 
the reordered system of agriculture. In this manner the land of the locality should be so 
distributed for the purposes of growing crops as to provide its population with all the needed 
materials for a balanced diet, clothing and all other primary necessities. This aspect of the 
question should be thoroughly investigated and a definite plan chalked out and enforced through 
licensing farmers to grow only certain crops on their lands. The table on the following page 
shows land distribution for balanced cultivation for a population of one lakh. 


(a) Vegetable gardening— Villagers eat too much grain food and too little vegetables. This 1s 
one of the chief reasons for malnutrition. There will hardly be a village which cannot grow its 
own vegetables. Vegetable gardening must therefore be systematically organised and even made 
obligatory. Where families have no land even for vegetable gardening small plots should be 
made available either free or on easy terms. Vegetable exhibitions should be organised and best 
growers honoured and given prizes. 

(b) Fruit tree planting— Fruit trees suitable to the localities should be extensively planted 
under a proper plan as private and also as common effort. 

(c) Other items— Poultry farming, bee-keeping, sheep and pig rearing, fish-growing, sericulture 
etc., are other important items. 

8. Animal husbandry: This is a major item closely associated with agriculture, since the 
whole of our village economy is more or less bullock and cow centred. Attention should 
therefore be given to the development of cattle of good working capacity and good milk- 
strain through proper breeding. ‘The milk goat should not be neglected. 

(a) Hage dairies— Village milk production is in a chaotic state and benefits no one less than 
the villagers. It is a prolific source of exploitation by the city men. The organisation of village 
dairies on a co-operative basis is a crying need. | 

(b) Ailments of catth— Cheap and simple remedies for the common ailments of village 
cattle should be taught in the villages. There is already a fund of knowledge available in the 
village on this subject. It has to be added to and made more scientific. 

(c) Common pasture land— In the old days, common pasture lands in the villages were part 
of the village economy. Such pasture lands have nowadays largely disappeared. This is fatal 
and should be remedied, if necessary, by framing new rules and regulations by government. 

9. Grain Storage: If storage arrangements are made locally, all the waste through bad 
storage, loss by insects, etc. and conveyance charges will be eliminated. Enormous loss of grain 
occurs through bad storage alone. Such loss is estimated on a conservative basis to be about 35 
million tons, an amount equal to the declared deficit of grains in India during the current year. 
The qualitative loss caused by insects, rodents, dampness, etc., all caused by bad storage 
arrangements resulting in all kinds of diseases, is equally enormous. The storage problem is 
both an urgent and a permanent one and should be tackled in all earnestness and seriousness. In 
any case, holding stocks in ill-protected godowns, as at present, should be stopped. 
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This table provides for a balanced vegetarian diet yielding 2860 calories per day for the average person 
and allows for the growing of cotton for 25 yards of cloth per annum per head. For a non-vegetarian 
diet 6 ozs. of milk may be substituted by 4 ozs. of meat or fish and one egg. 


Big towns and cities, where proportionately larger stocks of grain are to be held, can build 
pucca cement godowns after the model of the godowns at Muzaffarnagar, U.P. These can be 
built either by the municipality or by private people to be rented out for grain storage. These 
godowns should be licensed and subjected to periodical inspection, like the boilers are at present. 

If the stocks are held in the villages where they are produced and all their movements to 
town and back to the villages are eliminated, the chances of their getting damaged are, of 
course, reduced. Local storage will go a long way towards eradicating black-marketing and is 
likely to stabilise prices besides removing much of the inconveniences caused to villages in 
obtaining rations from cities. Individual holders of stock should also be educated in the methods 
for the preservation of grain. 

10. Conservation of Raw Materials in the Villages: The greatest handicap from which 
village industries suffer is the utter resourcelessness of the artisan. Being unorganised he is 
unable to stand against the competition from his resourceful and organised rivals—the mills. 
With all the resources at their command the mills practically monopolise the raw materials and 
corner the market even for the finished products, leaving the isolated artisans utterly helpless. 
The financial policy of the banks, discriminative railway freight rates and capitalistic marketing 
organisation, all favour the working of large-scale production to the exclusion of the artisans. 
The artisans are left with hardly any raw materials in the villages. This process has to be reversed. 
All raw materials produced in the villages should be conserved and consumed in their place of 
production and only the surplus that remains after satisfying local needs should be allowed to be 
sent out. Production should be directed towards raw materials needed by village industries 
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rather than those required by factories. 

11. Freights and Priorities: At present, priority and discriminative freight rates are granted 
to factory materials. Village industry articles such as handmade paper, equipment for village 
industries, vegetable oil lamps, etc., are not given a look-in on the railways. This causes severe 
bottlenecks in the industries concerned. This policy of the railways had played no small part in 
checking the progress and spread of the village industries, which promised to flourish under 
the conditions prevailing during the war. As in all other matters, the policy in this too should be 
changed in favour of village producers. Railway priority for the transport of goods and 
equipment of village industries should be granted. Village-made articles must be exempted 
from impositions such as terminal taxes, municipal duties etc. 

12. Supply of Tools and Implements: ‘Tools and implements of village industries are 
not generally of uniform efficiency throughout the land and often even in one province. 
Research should be directed towards devising suitable instruments. There is need for an 
organisation for the regular supply of equipment and spare parts to village artisans. 

_ 13. District Demonstration Centres: Demonstration Centres should be located in rural 
areas. Their functions should be as follows: (1) To manufacture and supply implements and 
tools to village artisans and to introduce improved implements in place of old type ones. (2) 
To train carpenters and other artisans and to teach them the latest methods introduced into the 
various industries. (3) To collect tools and exhibits of local art into a kind of museum. (4) To 
carry on industrial and health surveys in the district. (5) To work in co-ordination with the 
local co-operative societies and the Hindustani Talimi School for the general uplift of the 
villages. 

Provincial Training Centres: There should be provincial training centres, preferably on linguistic 
basis, to carry on the following functions: 

(1) To carry on research in conjunction with the District Demonstration Centres in the 
technique and process of village industries of the province, (2) To prepare literature on village 
industries in the local languages, (3) To hold village industries exhibitions, (4) To run a workshop 
for the supply of such tools and implements as bullock driven flour chak&is, paddy separators, 
sugar centrifugal machines, beater, digester, calendar, screw press, filter press, etc., which cannot 
be manufactured in the district centres, (5) To train Gram Sevaks, staff for the District 
Demonstration Centres as well as for co-operative societies... 

Co-operative Societies: Co-operative societies are ideally suited organisations, not only for 
developing village industries, but also for promoting group efforts by the villagers. A multi- 
purpose village society can be very useful in a variety of ways, such as:—(1) Stocking of raw 
materials for industries and food grains needed by the village people. (2) Marketing of surplus 
village products and distributing the requirements of the people. (3) Supply and distribution of 
seeds, improved implements and tools, and manures—such as bone meal, flesh and fish manure, 
oilcakes, green manure seeds, etc. (4) To maintain a common stud bull for the area. (5) To stand 
between the government and the people in the matter of collection and payment of taxes, etc. 

Much of the wastage caused to food grains in transport and handling and the expenses of 
collecting food grains to a central place and redistributing them again to the village, can be 
eliminated through the agency of a co-operative society which can be a very reliable medium, 
both from the government as well as the public point of view. If stocks of grain are held by co- 
operative socicties in villages, the remuneration of local officials can be conveniently paid partly 
in kind. This will facilitate the much desired system of collecting revenue also in kind... 
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VILLAGE ORGANISATION 


Village organisation can be done under three institutions—(1) A village panchayat for village 
administration on the basis of village self-government, (2) Multi-purpose Co-operative Society 
for the economic organisation of the village and (3) a Gram Seva Sangh to mobilize non-official 
support and initiative to back up the whole scheme of rural development on the basis of voluntary 
effort. | 

1. The Village Panchayat—There will have to be a village panchayat for each village or a 
group of villages elected on adult franchise, the villages being divided into wards of convenient 
sections for the purpose. 

The panchayat will have direct responsibility in regard to all village services, such as village 
roads, village water supply, village education, village dispensaries, village sanitation, administration 
of justice within certain limits, village lighting, etc. These services will have to be compulsorily 
provided for in every village. If the revenue raised and allotted is not sufficient to provide for 
those services the deficit should be borne by the government. There will be another set of 
services like libraries, village halls, exhibitions ete., which should be paid for partly by local 
contributions and partly by the government. 

There should be a panchayat union for all the panchayats in the selected areas. The duty of 
such a union will be to link up the various essential services under the village panchayats. The 
union will thus guide, supervise and co-ordinate the activities of the village panchayats and audit 
their accounts. The union will further undertake Basic or post-Basic education and maintain 
bigger hospitals and maternity homes. An assistant engineer attached to the union will prepare 
estimates and execute all works. The union of panchayats will consist of representatives from 
the various panchayats in the area. It will get contributions from the panchayats and grants 
from the government. 


NOTE:— The village panchayats should be something more than mere administrative agencies. They 
should help in training villagers generally in civic responsibility, giving each adult knowledge of the rights 
and duties of village citizenship. They should also take up the tasks of social reforms like the abolition of 
superstitions and social evils, like untouchability. 

Special organised efforts will have to be made for the uplift and assimilation in the body 
politic of sections of societies, like Harijans and Adivasis, who have been victims of social 
injustice. The unfortunate condition of women is a more serious problem, which cannot be 
tackled singly by an institution or a department. It is a matter of awakening social conscience 
and overcoming old prejudices. Special attention will have to be paid in this direction. A few 
women workers, having a practical approach and some knowledge of home science (cooking, 
medicines, weaving, tailoring etc.), may prove useful for this work. 

(2) Multi-purpose Co-operative Sovteties— Just as the panchayat is the instrument of political 
and administrative organisation, the Multi-purpose Co-operative Society is the instrument for 
economic organisation of the village. The Multi-purpose Co-operative Society will deal with 
the following items:— 

Obtaining, grading and storage of the food produce of the village. 

Processing of food articles. 

The balanced distribution of local products and of such imports as are necessary. 
Stocking and supply of the instruments for agricultural operations, village industries, etc. 
Stocking and supply of raw materials like cotton, wool, wood, metal, etc, fat local industries. 
The marketing of finished products. 
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7. Arranging for the exchange of surplus village produce for necessary materials and goods 
from outside. 

8. The organisation of important village industries as inter-related co-operative units, so that, 
as far as possible profits and benefits are equitably shared by the village community as a 
whole. Care should also be taken to see that the people as a whole are gainfully employed 
so that the available labour (human resources) is fully utilized. The object is that there 
should be no unemployment or underemployment. 

9, Up-to-date technicians and those with artistic training should be made available to village 
artisans to help and improve their work. The cost of such instruction and supervision 
should be borne by the government. 

10. There should be one fully trained co-operative inspector for each area. 

11. Furnishing available information and guidance to the villages and villagers. 

(3) Gram Seva Sanghas:— The question may be raised regarding the place for a Gram Seva 
Sangh, where a panchayat and a multi-purpose co-operative society are together organising 
village life? It should not be forgotten that the village panchayat and the multi-purpose co- 
operative society will be run only by a few elected people, whereas all the adults who have 
elected them will have only a waiting and watching programme, unless they are also harnessed 
to constructive work under the various headings of village reconstruction. 

The Gram Seva Sanghas will be non-official voluntary bodies which would organise all such 
work as will help the panchayat and the multi-purpose co-operative society to fulfil their tasks. 
Rural Development Officers and others should help in organising, strengthening and utilizing 
the Gram Seva Sanghas, which should be autonomous bodies with their own constitution, rules 
and funds. Government may give grants to these Gram Seva Sanghas, but without fettering their 
autonomy. The Gram Seva Sanghas will organise bodies of voluntary workers for village sanitation, 
for the regulation of village meetings and festivals, for the protection of life and property in the 
villages and for various services on such occasions as the prevalence of epidemics and floods or 
similar emergencies. In fact, for every full-tume paid worker under the government, panchayat or 
multi-purpose society there will have to be numerous non-official voluntary servants of the 
village, from the village, trained for such work by the Gram Seva Sanghas. 


NOTE: We have dealt with village panchayats, multi-purpose co-operative societies and Gram Seva Sanghas 
as the three instruments of village organisation. But the ultimate aim of village organisation is village self- 
sufficiency in food and clothing and other major needs of village life as also self-reliance and self-dependence 


as far as possible. These are the foundation of village life and have to be achieved on democratic and 
peaceful lines. 


VILLAGE CULTURE 


Village culture is a neglected item in most programmes of village development. But neither 
village self-government nor village self-sufficiency will be real or permanent without the solid 
influence of village culture. India has evolved through the centuries a village culture that has 
fairly stood the test of time. It must be rediscovered, valued and developed. The village woman 
particularly indicates the inheritance of this culture adding beauty and strength to village life. It 
has often been said that a village grandmother can put a university graduate to shame with her 
practical wisdom and understanding of life and its problems. The following suggestions are 
made to nourish village culture: Study of village traditions and habits, village institutions and 
village history; Study of folk songs, folk tales and folk art; Recovery and improvement of 
artistic handicrafts and village art in general; Organisation of bhajans, kirtans, dramatics, etc. for 
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village education; Organisation of village festivals and important religious occasions to strengthen 
the unity of village life without distinction of caste and community; People belonging to different 
communities should be encouraged to take part in each other’s festivals and religious occasions 
in a spirit of common happiness; Organisation of village libraries, village museums and village 
study circles; Provision for healthy and open air recreations like rural games, folk dances, 
excursions, etc. 


NOTE: The reorganisation of village culture should be creative and aim at giving the villager a high 
sense of the values that should govern his life as an individual and as the unit of a new society... 


MINISTERS’? CONFERENCE RESOLUTION 


Having considered the policy that should govern the economic development to be initiated 
by popular ministries, this conference of ministers, assembled from various provinces at Poona, 
hereby resolves: 

(1) That in view of the acute scarcity ical in Sie country with respect to the primary 
requirements of the people, especially food and clothing, plans for economic development 
should centre round the farmer and agriculture, and should be motivated with the object of 
providing a balanced diet, adequate clothing and other articles of primary human needs for 
every citizen in the land; and that for this purpose steps be taken to ensure that the land 
available for cultivation is distributed by proper regulation, such as licensing, between various 
crops needed by the community and in the required proportion; . 

That in order to achieve real democracy it is necessary to organise contiguous areas—villages 
or a group of villages—on a self-sufficient and self-governing basis, through multi-purpose co- 
operative societies and grain banks which will plan their economic life on a decentralized basis, 
reducing the need for money economy to a minimum and restricting external trade to proved 
surpluses. 


5 
MILK SUPPLY 


(Undated. From: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 

The supply of milk in our country has suffered greatly because of the War. A great many 
animals of good extraction have been slaughtered to supply the needs of the army and others 
are still being destroyed. We have to increase the meagre milk supply of the country. For this it 
is necessary increase the number of milk-yielding animals as well as to improve the breed of our 
cattle. 

Up to now in many places the government has been developing the breed with a view to 
supplying the needs of the army. For this it has been breeding bulls which would give large-sized 
bullocks for draught purposes. These large bullocks, however useful they may be to the military, 
for which cost is no consideration, they are beyond the means of the millions of small farmers, 
who cannot afford to feed these huge animals. The farmer needs compact and strong bullocks 
for his work. Now to increase the milk supply the government has been providing bulls from 
cattle farms, which are run for a different purpose, with the result that the milk yielding quality 
of the progeny in the countryside is being decreased in favour of producing large bullocks. 
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This again discloses an ill-conceived plan of action. The government should immediately take 
the necessary steps to put its cattle breeding farms to breeding animals which will meet the 
requirements of the people. : 

Again, the Milk Sub-Committee of the Policy Committee on Agriculture is recommending 
the establishment of milk collecting and processing centres and special cold storage and railway 
transport facilities. This may imply scouring the countryside for the benefit of the towns. Many 
of the cities today depend on such milk taken away from the mouths of the children of milk 
producers. Due care must be taken that the milk collected is a proved surplus over and above the 
dictarv needs of the producers and their families. Otherwise this programme will affect adversely 
the health-of the people in the countryside. 


6 


WHY DO WE PAY TAXES? 
(GUP, Dec. 1948. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


All theories of political science hold that the government is but an agent for the people to 
enable them to carry on their business in a better way than they themselves can. Therefore, there 
will be no purpose in keeping up the government, if the people can manage better without it. 

Taxes are paid to the government to enable it to function for this particular purpose, The 
payment of taxes carries with it a hope that the government will function for the people. On the 
government side, on the other hand, the right to collect taxes carries with it an obligation to 
spend it for the benefit of the taxpayer. 

Under the imperialistic regime, the obligations to the people did not receive due consideration. 
But now that we have some measure of popular government, we hope that the government will 
begin to serve the interest of the people. | 

To the farmer, the government should supply water, stop erosion, disseminate weather forecast 
and render other facilities for the production and distribution of commodities. If plantains are 
to be grown, the government should have agencies properly arranged to make available saplings 
to the growers, if necessary, and so all along the line. 

In the case of the village industries, government should also render similar help in production 
and distribution and as far as practicable the government should also become a consumer. 
Only by these means can the government help functionally the economic life of the people. If 
paper is made by villagers, the raw material should be made available and paper so made 
should also be patronised by the government offices. 

It is for these functions that the people are prepared to share part 58 their income with the 
government. This is really the purpose of public finance. A government that does not render 
these services to the people has no right to collect taxes; nor is there any moral obligation on the 
citizens to pay taxes. The citizen is entitled to ask what government has done in return for the 
taxes he pays. 

In many provinces sales tax has been imposed on cottage industry products, while the 
government renders no help to them, and in preference to such products, uses foreign or mill 
made goods. When a government does not use handmade paper and renders no other help in 
the manufacture of the paper, it can have no right to collect the sales tax on the sale of 
handmade paper. If it does, it is both immoral and'an impediment to the economic life of the 
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people. 

Even as regards public services, the villages get only a raw deal. The police cluster round 
the ministers like flies on dirt, but they are never to be found in rural places or small towns to 
protect the people or to prevent crime. The police are not the paid servants of the ministers. 
They are there to protect the public and are paid out of public funds. Their greater duty lies in 
serving their true masters—the taxpayers—and not in hanging round their colleagues—the 
ministers. 

We hope with the awakening consciousness of the citizens these required adjustments in a 
democracy will soon be made, and the government will begin to function as a helper of the 
people rather than as a parasite on the production of the masses. Until such time as the 
expenditure of the government represents the fact that they are conscious of their great 
responsibilities and are striving to carry them out, it would be but proper to exempt all cottage 
and village industries from the imposition of sales tax unless the government feel it their duty 
to suppress these industries to extinction. In all conscience these have been sponged upon 
during the British regime. Are we not entitled to relief under a government run by nationals? 


7 


THE POLICY OF DRIFT 
(GUP, July, 1948. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


(This article expresses Kumarappa’s views on the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1948. Kumarappa had served on the 
Economic Programme Committee appointed in November 1947 by the A.I.C.C. to draw up broad guidelines for the 
economy. Its report was submitted in January 1948 and presented a diluted compromise version of Gandhi's and 
Kumarappa’s views on the path that should be taken by the Indian economy. The Policy Document released in April 
moved even farther away from core principles of Gandhian economy.) 


There is a good deal of talk of planning the economic activity of the people. Any planning 
must take a comprchensive view of the circumstances under which we are working—the needs 
of the people, the natural resources, facilities available to the meanest, and the quantity and 
quality of the human factor at our disposal. We must have a clear vision of the goal towards 
which we desire the country to move, and we should be able to anticipate the full consequences 
of our plans in the year to come both on our country and on our neighbours. 

The policy of the Government of India enunciated recently is one of expediency and can 
hardly be called a ‘policy.’ The one concern seemed to be to state something which will silence 
criticism from all sides—a few words to assure industrialists that their business of accumulating 
wealth will not be interfered with, an appeal to labour to come to the rescue of the country, a 
promise to develop cottage industries, if no other way is open to produce goods to meet the 
needs of the people and pious hopes and promises to bring prosperity to all. This policy of 
appeasement and drift may act as a pacifier, but it will not solve the problems facing us. We need 
a clear cut policy for the full development of the nation backed by a drive to achieve that end. 
The industrial programme must fit into the general pattern. Our purpose is not mere production 
for production’s sake. We have to meet the needs of the people both for goods and opportunities 
of full employment. The policy enunciated does not envisage anything that it hopes to serve. In 
a country living below the subsistence level any schemes of production should give first priority 
to food and food processing. This means agriculture and agro-industries should have the first 
place. Here also, taking into consideration the conditions of the farmers and the nature of the 
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lands, the methods suggested should be such as will fall within their reach. 

The key industries and centralized organisations should be run to serve the needs of 
agriculture and agro-industries. They have no purpose in existing unless it is to serve the needs 
of the people. 

The government proposes to build one million industrial workers’ houses. Should this not 
be the responsibility of the industries that employ this labour? Why should public funds be used 
in this scheme? Is this not a subsidy to these industries? 

The use of foreign capital and management is contemplated, but the safeguards proposed 
are not well-defined. This problem brings us on dangerous ground and we are not satisfied that 
sufficient thought has been bestowed on it. 

The industrial policy enunciated by the government does not cover the needs of the nation 
as a whole. The patronising attitude taken up by the government towards cottage industries is 
an insult to the dignity and status of such industries in our economy, and proves that the 
powers that be have got hold of the wrong end of the stick. 


8 
OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


(From: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 
I. Food 


(A) Balanced Cultivation. With a view to providing a balanced dict for all citizens it would be 
imperative to make a group of villages jointly produce in sufficient quantity all the items of 
such diet, including cereals, pulses, oil-seeds, vegetables, fruit and milk. ‘To that end provincial 
governments should regulate the cultivation of land so as to ensure the production of all 
necessary items of dict, and where land is inadequate for food crops, should discourage crops 
which have mere money value, such as tobacco, long-staple cotton and thick-rind sugarcane. 

(B) Marketing and Grading. Individual farmers should not be allowed to sell their produce 
to middlemen. Provincial governments should organise multi-purpose co-operative societics, 
which will function in the villages or groups of villages under their charge for receiving, 
grading and storing the different crops produced by the farmer. They should supply selected 
seed to all local farmers for the various crops they cultivate, and each villager should receive 
from the balance the different items he needs for his consumption against the items he has 
produced and contributed to the common pool. 

The co-operative society should also supply all government employees in their jurisdiction 
with whatever they need out of the products stored by the society and the equivalent amount 
should be debited against the land revenue payable to government. 

The inter-village trade in surpluses should be carried on through the co-operative societies 
and not by individuals. | 

(C) Industries: Since under the suggested scheme the movement of all food products will 
be more or less restricted to the consuming areas, the processing of these products, Le., 
flour-grinding, paddy-husking, oil pressing, gvr-making, will have to be done locally thus 
eliminating the use of large mills. In any case, in villages and towns with a population of less 
than 5,000 the setting up of new, or the expansion of existing, power-driven flour, rice, oil 
and sugar mills should not be permitted, and manufactured products, which have been deprived 
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of nutritive value, such as mill flour, polished rice, hydrogenated oil and refined sugar, should 
not be allowed to be imported into such rural areas. 

To encourage the local /eés government should help the storage of oil-seeds at harvest 
time, where no co-operative society exists to perform this function, and should supply the /eés 
with the needed quanuty of oil seeds during the year. 

In areas where a provincial government ts launching a programme of arohibition and where, 
consequently, the tappers are thrown out of employment, it is incumbent on government to 
provide them with some alternative occupation. One constructive way of utilizing their skill 
would be to train them to make gar from palm juice. To this end palm trees may be allotted to 
the tappers free of rent by government, who may requisition such trees from private owners 


after paying due compensation. Government must also make available the fuel needed by gur- 
makers. 


II. Other Requirements 
(A) Clth. The Board of the A.I.V.I.A. endorses the scheme put forward by the A.LS.A. 


in this connection. 

(B) Housing Material, Brick and tule-making—Village potters are experiencing difficulty in 
getting access to suitable clay-fields without payment of uneconomic royalties to the owners. 
Provincial governments should arrange for proper facilities to enable potters to quarry their 
clay from public tank beds, old mounds in private fields, and other sources. Government 
should make suitable arrangements for the supply of fuel to village potters. Building material 
such as bamboo, wooden ba/is and other forest ae needed for village housing, should 
be made available to carpenters. 

(C) Leather. With a view to improving, in these hard times, the purchasing power of the 
rural population by the encouragement of a widespread village industry like tanning and 
manufacture of leather goods, for which raw materials, skill and tradition are existent, provincial 
governments should stop the drain from rural areas of hides, skins and other raw materials 
of the leather industry, and provide adequate facilities in regard to the supply of water, 
tanning materials and finance to the village tanners. 


III. Removal of Impediments 


Many of our village industries are struggling for existence. Government should take action 
to ameliorate the conditions under which the village artisan has to function, and to this end 
government should study the existing system of octroi duties, municipal dues and market fees 
which may act as a handicap for many village industries. Government should also facilitate the 
transport and the marketing of surplus village products by introducing favourable railway freight 
rates, removing unfair competition from power-driven vehicles, and disseminating information 
in regard to suitable markets. 


IV. Research, Demonstration and Training 


The present emphasis on research work on raw materials for centralized industries should 
be shifted to research work on improving the methods of production and manufacture in the 
villages of articles needed for food, clothing and other primary necessities. Agricultural colleges 
located in or near large towns do not possess a congenial environment for solving the problems 
facing the village cultivator. To provide the proper atmosphere, therefore, agricultural colleges 
should be situated in typical rural parts of the country and housed in buildings, which in 
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appearance and construction are in keeping with the conditions around them. The medium of 
teaching should be the local language. Research projects successfully completed should be 
brought more extensively and effectively than at present to the knowledge and within the reach 
of the farmer. 

Government should also set up institutions where research work in regard to methods of 
production and manufacture may be carried out to increase the efficiency of rural industries. 
Such institutions may also undertake the training of artisans in improved methods, give them 
facilities in regard to access to raw metesials and implements and, in the early stages, guide and 
improve their work. 


9 


DEVELOPMENT OF COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 
(GUP November 1950. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People”) 


Since the Congress government came into power there has been considerable talk of | 
developing cottage industries. This has been intensified since a Planning Commission was 
appointed. Persons have been sent out at great public cost to study methods and techniques 
employed in foreign countries. A few foreign machines and technicians have been imported to 
demonstrate their methods to us. Such efforts though necessary are not all that needs to be 
done. Decentralized industries are needed, not only to increase production to improve the 
economic condition of our country, but they also play a very important role in the social and 
political spheres. Perhaps the social aspects may even be more important than the economic. 
The wage that is paid or the earning of the cottage industries worker is a share in the national 
wealth in terms of food, clothing and shelter which is allotted to such a worker. Therefore, the 
poverty of our country can be tackled not merely by the extra production of material goods, but 
also by the distribution of the available wealth to the largest number. As we have already said, 
the second aspect is a more important contribution of cottage industries. Centralized large-scale 
industries create social problems and intensify poverty by maldistribution. 

Priorities: Generally speaking, all government efforts in this direction are aimed at improving 
‘Cottage Industries.’ But this term ignores the variety of functions which different types of 
cottage industries perform. It is an omnibus designation that overlooks the priorities that 
different types of cottage industries should receive. Each type of cottage industry is functionally 
different. Village industries are those which are ultimately concerned with the needs of villages. 
In the main production and consumption take place in the village itself. They are mainly food 
processing industries and Khadi, which supply the primary needs of the masses. Then there are 
home industries to supply the domestic needs. Some cottage industries work for the satisfaction 
of the local demands, while others are intended mainly for the export market. This latter may 
even be called ‘drawing room’ industries. Their chief concern is to furnish curios and comforts 
for the rich. 

All such industries should form a complementary supplement to agriculture. Examples of 
complementary industries are dairying, tanning and oil pressing; while spinning, house building, 
bricks and tile making and well sinking may furnish examples of supplementary industries. 

In addition to these we have to develop crafts which will supply modern demands. For 
instance, the skill of goldsmiths may be canalised into watch making, manufacturing of fountain 
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pens and pencils. 

To develop cottage industries it is necessary to minimise the amount of competition and 
maximise co-operation. We have already indicated that wages and returns of cottage industries 
are methods of rationing out of the national wealth. Therefore, these items demand the careful 
scrutiny of those who are interested in the welfare of the masses. 

Prices: In the case of centralized large-scale industries, prices are fixed in relation to cost, 
supply and demand apart from the speculative element. In this sector the item of cost has two 
important components—raw materials and wages. Raw materials are morc or less a fixed item 
among the competitors, while wages may form a comparatively elastic factor; therefore prices, 
if lower, press on wages, because of competition and because these industries are mainly 
concerned with only the material production of goods. The social aspects are forgotten except 
when brought to the fore by the pressure generated by labour unions. In this case, the consumers 
demand low prices without realizing that their requirement will entail lowering the share of the 
national wealth to the worker. In the case of cottage industries we have to remember that the 
high price is largely due to a living wage being given to a larger number of workers than in the 
case of centralized industries. By depriving a large number of people of employment it is 
sought to give a few people a little larger return. But our social conditions demand increase in 
the number employed and giving them living wages. 

Development: If cottage industries are to be fostered, we have to protect them from 
foreign imports of manufactured articles and watch our exports of raw materials. This requires 
a vigilant body of public minded persons, who will watch the trend and afford guidance after a 
careful study. The government should have a programme to increase efficiency by organising 
better training of artisans and carrying out research on the processes. They can organise tests 
and offer prizes to competitors in tests carried out in different industries. Railway freight rates 
have to be so set out as to promote cottage industries. The present railway rate policy has been 
definitely laid down to promote centralized industries. No thought has so far been given to the 
products of cottage industries. Where certain processes involve the factor of time, such as in 
tanning, co-operative methods will have to be introduced. Instead of monetary help the 
government can render functional aids by organizing the supply of raw materials, helping to 
create a demand and preventing competition from large-scale industries. The forest policy has 
been largely based hitherto on a revenue outlook. Service should be the governing factor in all 
government departments which should not attempt trade or commerce on a profit basis. 

The government itself being a large spender should look to cottage industries to supply its 
needs. The present system of tenders has been formed in the background of a competitive 
economy. It is necessary to change this outlook. The government should come forward as a 
major partner in cottage industries. 

Increasing Production: Middlemen are many in numbers. They are generally parasitic in 
nature. We have got to reduce their number and thereby increase the return to the producer. 
The displaced middlemen should be drafted into the productive sector. Similarly, the non- 
productive elements of society, such as the military, may be organised to produce part of their 
requirements when off-duty. The military personnel may devote two or three months in the 
year in manufacturing articles such as boots and shoes and engage themselves in tailoring their 
uniforms. In this way they will reduce the burden on society. 

If our country is to progress, it is necessary to promote the occupations of the masses. 
Production of more goods is not the only solution. Various other considerations, such as the 
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ones we have pointed out above, will have to be brought into the equation to solve our 
problem. We trust those who have been entrusted with this task will proceed with their efforts 
in the background of conditions prevailing in our land and not run about from country to 
country trying to imitate what has been done to meet the situation prevalent elsewhere. 


10 


COMMUNITY PROJECTS | 
(GUP, Sep. 1952. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


(This article was written in the backdrop of the first U.S. aid package to lindia in early 1952 negotiated by Chester Bowles, 
U.S. Ambassador to India.) 


The Community Projects Administration of the Planning Commission of India has put out 
a draft outline on the scheme. The information supplied by this brochure is so scanty that no 
detailed study can be made of the plans. However, certain broad-based observations on the 
projects can be offered. 

The Indo-US. Technical Co-operation Agreement, signed by our Prime Minister and the 
U.S. ambassador, is unworthy of any self-respecting, independent country, as it confers diplomatic 
immunity to private foreign citizens working in our country. This helps to create foreign pockets 
in our land. In all international relations independent countries generally reciprocate the treatment 
given to their citizens. The U.S.A. does not even admit our nationals into their land except on a 
very small quota basis as we are Asians. Yet we extend to their so-called technicians even diplomatic 
immunity, which is an unheard of privilege. Why this falling at their feet? What is the ‘know- 
how’ they possess of this work other than driving tractors? Why is this special treatment accorded? 
Has the U.S.A. no faith in the power of our administration to protect their nationals? Are we so 
corrupt or barbarous? 7 

While the U.S.A. contributes only about 2 annas in the rupee, it is given a controlling voice 
in the affairs of the Community Projects. Why should we receive two annas on bended knees? 
If we have no funds to cover 55 projects why not cut down the scheme by one-eighth, make 
it 48 projects only and maintain our self-respect? It will make hardly any difference, while it will 
add to our self-help and experience. It is dangerous to hand over parts of the country to be 
experimented upon by foreigners. That he should bow so low to invite foreigners to rebuild the 
countryside reflects an amazing lack of confidence on the part of the Prime Minister in the 
ability of his colleagues. If the country is so bankrupt of capacity to solve its problems and 
rebuild the nation, it confesses its unfitness for Swaraj. 

Any such programme necessarily involves an intimate knowledge of the human element as 
an important factor in the education. This scheme completely ignores this essential consideration. 
The whole scheme is built upon the idea that knowledge of machine working is all that is 
necessary to govern a people. Those who are responsible for this plan have left out any need for 
human psychology. The Americans know no more about us than we do of the Eskimos. What 
then is their qualification to teach us? 

Our rural life is based. on a social philosophy and a way of life to promote self-government 
and self-sufficiency. Unless we rebuild on this basis our efforts will not only be in vain, but will 
lead to the disruption of our society and culture. Are we merely building up a factory to 
produce goods that perish in time or are we aiming at educating and building up a nation with 
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a cultural background? If it is the latter the Americans are thoroughly unqualified for the job 
entrusted to them by our Prime Minister. | 

The scheme seems to bypass the fundamental rural question—Land Reform. Hence it is 
futile. Land reform means restoring the land to the Community to be used for the general 
benefit of the Community. This was the basis of our village republics. The Americans. look 
upon land as an instrument to produce commercial goods. This latter approach leads to 
competition and conflict. Even in the U.S.A. excessive exploitation of land is leading te its 
exhaustion. 

No regional self-sufficiency in food on a balanced diet basis is contemplated. Hence the 
danger of famines cannot be averted. We need.to study the consumption pattern or the people. 
A pattern based ona philosophy of multiplicity of wants will not serve India nor bring peace to 
the world. 

This is part of the American cordon attempted to be laid to encompass Russia, from Korea 
to West Germany. Therefore, India is being led the way Korea has gone. There is danger in 
falling prey to the American bloc. So those of us, who are committed to non-violence, cannot 
be associated with this scheme. Whatever little is being spent by the U.S.A. on this project is as 
nothing when we realise that this is part of the American war effort. What is a petty 8 million 
dollars when looked at from this context of preparing embattlements on the wide-flung Russian 
front? We shall be guilty of lending a hand in preparing for a global war if we cooperate in this 
project. : | 

Generally my fear is that this is the thin edge of the wedge of the era of American financial 
imperialism striving to fill in the vacuum created by an inefficient administration on the wake of 
the departure of British political imperialism. For this reason, I hold that those who co-operate 
in this scheme are Quislings, who work with the enemies of their country to bring about the 
destruction of their own land. The graveness of the situation calls for brutal frankness. 


11 
WISHFUL THINKING BY JAWAHARLALJI 
(GUP, July 1956. Also in: “Planning for the Nation,” Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(This is a report sent by Kumarappa to the Central government about the Community Development Programme in 
around 27 villages that he surveyed in 1956.) 


At London, Prime Minister Nehru spoke with smug complacency about the government 
attempts at rural development and said that India’s community projects were one of the most 
important things happening in the country. He added: The way in which they had affected the 
people and the manner in which the people were changing because of that impact was very 
important. The average standard of the community projects was high. They were also developing 
the qualities of popular leadership among the workers engaged on them. 

This opinion reveals how very modest the expectations of the Prime Minister must be. It is 
distressing to be aware of this low standard. We wonder if Sri Nehru would himself care to 
live under the prevailing conditions in these villages even for a few days. We would not. 

I have visited some of these villages under the Community Project schemes, Community 
Development areas, and the National Extension work, and am setting out below some of my 
impressions. From these it would appear the Prime Minister has not had the benefit of a 
complete picture of the work done. | 
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Gencral: Most of the items taken up in these areas are non-productive, 1.¢c., welfare 
schemes, medical or health units, educational and ameliorative works. As a rule the cost has 
been very high. The continuance, follow-up, maintenance and supervision after initiating the 
programme are very poor. The persons who have co-operated belong to a small section of the 
public, though moneyed and influential; so the works and amenities have mainly centred round 
their own sections of the villages. The Harijans, who are notoriously neglected, still remain 
uncared for comparatively. So far, only the fringe of the problems has been roneHed: Much 
remains to.be done. The poor are still standing apart suspiciously. 

Water Supply: Wells have been cleaned and built up. Some new ones have been sunk. In 
some cases the surroundings of wells are extremely muddy and dirty because proper care has 
not been taken to dispose of waste water. It would be best, wherever possible, to provide for 
protected water supply. This can easily be done if storage tanks are built near the wells and 
arrangements made to fill these tanks by bullock lift; people can then draw out water through 
taps fixed in the walls. A certain amount of co-operation must be obtained from the villagers 
to keep the place clean. As it is, even the new wells are not kept in good condition. 

A few bathrooms near the wells have been provided and they are in use. 

Drainage: A few villages have attempted to have well built gutters constructed. Disposal 
of the sewage has not been carefully attended to. The water is taken out, mostly to pollute the 
air and breed mosquitoes. Generally these gutters are not taken care of daily and in many 
places they serve as open latrines. Only in one or two villages the sewage 1s led into manure pits 
and utilized to prepare compost. In these places contracts have been given to prepare and sell 
the manure. This system should be more widely followed and carefully carried out. It is not 
good enough to have drainage built through the village. Satisfactory disposal is even more 
important. , 

Latrines: Where latrines have been built, the villagers have not taken to using them 
properly. People use the surroundings of the latrines rather than the latrines themselves. Wherever 
possible, trench latrines of the Wardha type should be popularised for family use. 

Educational: Considerable interest has been shown in the field of children’s education. 
Basic education is not being spread as fast as it should be. Until this is done we cannot expect 
whole-hearted support for i improvement from within. 

Much effort has been directed towards provision of school binlanee I am afraid that their 
enthusiasm has driven the people to extravagant ways of providing good buildings. In these 
matters, we must constantly keep in mind the capacity of the villagers to carry out annual repairs 
and keep them 1n proper trim condition. | 

Animal Husbandry: Though veterinary aid has received more attention than medical aid 
for the people, yet, in most villages the cattle health does not receive as much attention as their 
importance to the requirements of the villagers’ daily activities would demand. Country stud 
bulls are being provided, which is a change for the better from the old mode of keeping foreign 
breeds and building up mixed bred herds. 

This policy of encouraging and improving local breeds should also be followed in connection 
with poultry. Eggs and milk should first satisfy local needs before being exported to towns. 
Nutrition of children, rather than financial considerations, should direct our policy. 

Tanks: Most of the Harijans depend on tanks for their water. This is an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. All wells should be opened to these underprivileged people. The approaches of 
these tanks are not guarded against pollution. Many of these tanks do not hold water all the 
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year round, thus placing those who depend on them in a precarious condition. Attention to o the 
needs of these is not emphasized in these developmental schemes. 

The irrigation tanks are as a rule silted up and eroded. Not much attention has been paid to 
these. Large parts of these are dry most of the year through. If these tanks are desilted four or 
five feet, much of the cry for water will cease and the farmers can get two or three crops a year 
where even getting one is a gamble today. Attention to these tanks will give us control over 
floods and reduce erosion. 

The catchment areas of irrigation tanks have to be properly surveyed and the collected 
water should be conserved to supply at least three crops a year. Every farmer should be able 
to stock the needed seeds at least. Until this condition is fulfilled agriculture cannot be said to 
be on a satisfactory basis. 

Health: There is hardly any well organised provision for the care of the health of the 
people—preventive or curative. A few attempts at putting up dispensaries are being made, but 
the provision and supply of medicine is far from satisfactory. Well-trained medical personnel 
are more or less absent. Thanks to the public spirit of a few indigenous medical men—Ayurvedic 
and Unani—some relief 1s available. | 

A few good maternity wards have been built up at a cost much above the capacity of the 
villagers, but taking the existing need into consideration, their use has not been as large and wide 
as to help much. Well-trained midwives and dais have a very great field open to them. 

Roads: More emphasis has been laid on road building, as it presents a spectacular appearance 
to visitors. While it is an improvement on the existing conditions, sufficient care has not been 
bestowed on the social and economic changes that follow the means of quick communications. 
‘Adequate information has not been gathered on this aspect of rural development. On the 
production side, raw materials for mills have been increased, while food production has yielded 
place to the cultivation of cotton, sugarcane and tobacco. Chyna making and the preparation 
of country tiles have been replaced by cement and Mangalore tiles and asbestos sheets. The 
old time potters and others engaged in house-building industries have been dislodged. Rice- 
milling is making inroads into the more interior parts and sugarcane cultivation is driving out 
paddy. These lead to serious deterioration in the pattern of the village economy and attract 
cinemas and coffee shops causing big holes in the villagers’ purse. 

Agriculture: While all the above items are good they do not further the economic condition 
of the villagers directly. Rural development must be essentially linked up with the planned 
programme of the country. It should, in fact, be the basis of all planning. At present, it appears 
as a spasmodic effort at decoration. It should be an integral part of the Planning Ministry. Such 
a change will give these schemes a complete reorientation and make rural development a 
fundamental feature of the country’s uplift rather than be a work of ornamentation. 

Till now public works and amenities have received much attention. In our country, where the 
essentials of mere existence are denied to the millions, any rural development programme that 
has not got its teeth into agriculture and village industries will remain only a superficial veneer 
and not be of much use. 

Generally speaking, the atmosphere round officers and the Gram Sevaks is not one of 
love for rural people and their life, but one of their own employment and advancement. In a 
measure, these programmes have provided an opening for the educated unemployed. Much 
attention has to be bestowed in the selection of personnel. Administrative efficiency is not the 


only qualification. 
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General Remarks: On the whole, these schemes are faithfully carried out, but the general 
plan lacks careful coordination with the country’s overall plan. It needs the full-hearted support 
of the Centre to make these schemes worthwhile. The possibilities are great, but it languishes 
for want of a goal and a purpose. We trust the government will take this work seriously and 
make this department serve the country to its fullest capacity. There is a great part women can 
play in it but at present their role is insignificant. The workers need proper guidance and the 
urge of an ideal and a compelling goal. Will these be too much for the government to provide? 

The above-mentioned facts relate only to a few villages where work is going on. These are 
only a drop in the ocean compared to the thousands of India’s villages that sull remain untouched. 
While the work done, qualitatively and quantitatively, does not warrant the opinion expressed by 
the Prime Minister, it merely goes to indicate Jawaharlalji’s wishful thinking. 


12 
VILLAGE INDUSTRIES AND PLANNED ECONOMY 


(Extract from: “Planning for the Nation.” Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Planning implies a definite goal towards which we strive to move. What that goal is and how 
we seck to attain it will determine the details of the plan. Therefore, we have to set before us 
clearly the purpose of our planning, In this article the plan suggested is based on the assumption 
that, firstly, our one purpose is the welfare of the people represented by the masses and secondly, 
that this is to be attained by better distribution of wealth through provision of adequate 
opportunities for employment. If we start with these as the end to be achieved and the means to 
be pursued, we shall have to reject all the blueprints that run counter to this basic ideal. 

India holds an impregnable place in industries as she commands the raw materials of most 
industries essential to human welfare. Converting these raw materials into consumable goods 
keeps most factories of the so-called industrialized countries of Europe going. Legitimately all 
such employment on raw materials obtainable in India belongs her. No materials should be 
allowed to leave these shores unless they have reached the consumable form. Only then can all 
the wealth that is latent in our raw materials enrich our country. From the raw materials to the 
consumable goods is one natural unit of wealth production. If any artificial circumstances are 
allowed to intervene, this natural circle will be broken up; the less profitable processes may be 
passed on to one set of people, and the plums may be snatched away by another set of people. 
This will cause cumulative poverty on those who specialise in the unprofitable processes, and 
concentration of wealth in the hands of those taking up the processes that yield greater returns. 
Even if the percentage of profit is the same, the value of the article as it nears the consumable 
stage increases and, therefore, the quantity of profit obtained will be much greater than when 
the article is nearer the raw material stage. 

If these differences arise in the same country, then the free flow of wealth iti will neutralise 
to a large extent the evil effects of these tendencies. On the other hand, if these are allowed to 
take place beyond economic and political boundaries the differences tend to diverge. Therefore, 
if we aim at an equitable distribution of wealth one of the first steps to be taken will be to stop 
such division of processes, and plan so that all processes take place in our own country. To do 
this we may have to levy taxes on exports of raw materials and help the export of finished 
goods only. This will furnish employment to our people and retain for them the natural wealth 
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consequent on the possession of raw materials. This course, it will be noticed, is exactly the 
reverse of what is going on today. 

Having retained for ourselves the exploitation of raw materials, the question arises, how 
are we to proceed towards the production of consumable goods. There are two ways open to 
us. One is the centralized method of production, and the other is the decentralized unit. 

The centralized method leads to accumulation of wealth in private hands or to concentration 
of power under social control. So it is essential to restrict the use of this method, if we wish to 
make the process of production also a means of distributing wealth. We shall then have to 
limit centralized methods to such industries as (1) call for a long time view of production, (2) 
where large capital is needed, (3) where public utilities have to work on service basis without 
any profit motive, and (4) where natural resources have to be made available equitably to 
everybody. 

All others will have to be conducted by village and cottage units with a profit motive limited 
by their capacity to produce. As under such small units a large percentage of the cost of the 
finished article will be made up of labour cost, such a method of production will also be a 
method of distribution. Further, as all small artisans have little capital that they can stake, it 
follows that methods which involve a large investment of capital will naturally be ruled out. 

Once we clear the ground so far, the rest is not so very difficult. All large industries being 
bereft of profit motive and being under social control, they will not enter the reserve of private 
enterprise in supplying consumable goods. 

When we operate on this system the articles will no doubt be expensive for the present as the 
costs will be worked up on the humanitarian basis of the requirements of the producer. But as 
we have set out to plan for the welfare of the masses this cannot be avoided. The higher cost will 
be due to better distribution of purchasing power. When the articles are made cheap by cutting 
down the labour cost the purchasing power of the masses is restricted. There are more articles 
than can be cleared by an effective demand. This leads to what is commonly called over- 
production. If this phenomenon is to be avoided, labour saving devices have to be abandoned. 

Often labour saving devices are confused with contrivances to increase the efficiency of 
the producer. The latter increases the purchasing power of the masses, while the former helps 
the exploitation of the masses. The question is not how much more material goods are produced, 
but to whom does the benefit of the better device accrue? If: 1t accrues to the worker himself as 
in the case of the sewing machine which enables the tailor to make ten shirts a day, where he 
could have made only one by hand, it increases his efficiency and incidentally his purchasing 
power. If on the other hand, by a new device an owner of a mill can work it with 5 men instead 
of 10, then the effect of the device is to lessen the distribution of the purchasing power, as the 
5 men will not be given what 10 men got formerly. Even if the wages of each man was increased 
by 50% what was given to 7'/2 men formerly will now be given to 5 men. This has two evils. It 
increases the concentration of wealth in the hands of the owner and also in the hands of a few 
workers. In both cases, it affects adversely the utility of the available purchasing power. This will 
ultimately cause comparative over-production. 

Thus any planning worth the name has to have three parts. The government has to direct 
the available raw materials to the producers inside the country; it has to control and work on a 
service basis the exploitation of natural resources, the key industries and public utilities; and it 
has to foster village and cottage units of production by providing the needed research. Only 
then will the people of the country be enriched. Any other method of planning, which fosters 
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on a nationalistic basis large-scale industries will only aggravate the present evils and lead to 
greater miseries, though we may be able to number a few more millionaires amongst our midst. 


13 


ORGANISING THE KISANS 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


With the advent of independence and a measure of democratic government the common 
masses are coming to prominence. The politicians are wooing them for their own political 
needs. They are largely looked upon as possible voters and they have their importance from 
that point of view for securing places in the legislatures. Apart from this, the masses remain 
outside the pale of society. The masses largely consist of farmers in our land. They are 
generally uneducated and detached from the urban population. Their problems are different, 
and they look upon themselves more or less as a distinct class, though within themselves they 
have a great many divisions. These people are as yet unconscious of the power they can wield 
in a truly democratic state, and they are still unaware of their political status. On the whole, 
they are a peaceful people only wanting to be left alone to carry on their peaceful avocations 
and production of wealth. They ask little or nothing besides. 

The change in the political situation in the country has brought about a complete change of 
attitude in the politically minded people. They are now looking to the rural parts for their votes 
and, therefore, they are turning their attention to ways and means of winning the voters or the 
masses, especially the farmers. Various schemes are afloat to win their favours. A good number 
of parties are organising work among them to obtain their confidence. But each party 1s 
working not on its own lines. On the other hand, they are adopting the technique of organisation 
that has been followed in consolidating factory labour. But the problems connected with land 
are very different and, therefore, this method of working 1s not likely to bring forth the desired 
results. | 

For, in the industrial section there are practically only two parties closely concerned—the 
industrialists and labour. The labour forces are made of persons whose angularities have been 
rounded out in urban life. Whatever castes or creeds may have formerly divided them they are 
generally sunk in the labour chaw/s and in the hardships of city life. They are trained to work 
together in their own objective of getting what they can out of their employer. They are also 
usually a compact mass, thousands of them working under the same roof and for the same 
employer. This makes organising of such people comparatively easy. There is unity of purpose, 
proximity of the situation, and the absence of a variety of divisive factors amongst themselves. 
Hence it is a comparatively simple matter to organise such a labour community into a compact 
whole and discipline it to act in harmony. | 

The capitalist himself does not generally command the sympathy of the public. He stands 
alone against the mass of the people. If there is a conflict, the labourers are in a position to 
organise public opinion in their neighbourhood among people who are likely to have a close 
knowledge of their problems. All that is required to organise factory labour is to take care of 
the financial position by obtaining adequate funds which will make the labourers resist the 
capitalist, at least for a little while, until the employer finds his position an impossible one. In 
this manner, the organisation of industrial labour is comparatively a simple one. They can act 
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as a single body against a limited antagonist. : 

The problem in the agricultural sector is wholly different. The instrument of production, 
the land itself, is held by a muluplicity of owners under a variety of tenures and sprawls all 
Over in various parts. The lands also vary in quality and kind. Some are good for intensive 
cultivation, others for extensive cash crops. The treatment required in the soils also varies 
accordingly. The nature of the people who own the lands differ from place to place. Some are 
willing to work on the land, others are absentee land owners and a large number are partal 
cultivators. In between these land owners and the labourers there is a host of intermediaries 
with varying rights and points of outlook. This class of land owners are usually highly influential 
and form the bulk of the middle class society. They are in a position to win round public 
opinion in their favour. Many of them are substantial men with sources of income other than 
land. Some are lawyers, medical men, engineers and so on. Therefore their sustaining power in 
case of a conflict is great. Their bargaining power is considerable as compared to that of the 
labourers working under them. They command a respectable place in society and have 
overpowering influence with the government. While the capitalist stands alone as against 
thousands of his labourers the landlord has to handle only a few men at a time. Therefore his 
strength is comparatively greater. 

But the land labourer, on the other hand, is not as well knit as the industrial labourer. He has 
to contend with several forces working against him. The land labour force is constituted, not by 
a homogenous community, but by a host of different types of castes and creeds, which along 
with their ignorance, divides them into a multiplicity of sections, with no cohesive force. Generally, 
they are scattered and serve various types of land owners. They work in far off fields and 
have little time to get together to consider their common interest. Financially, they are poor and 
have no resisting powers against the wealthy land owners. These men live in very primitive 
conditions and have absolutely no social position or means of influencing the government. As 
they live from hand to mouth they have no sustaining force or bargaining power. The divisions 
amongst themselves and the differences in communities prevent them from coming together 
to present a united front. As a rule they are highly individualistic and undisciplined. Their case 
gets hardly any publicity and therefore does not have the support of public opinion. Under 
these conditions, they stand exposed to all manner of cruelties and injustices. 

The socialists and communist parties have started work in many parts amongst these helpless 
cultivators. But in many places their work cannot be said to be selfless as a good deal of party 
interest is infused into it. The attempt is similar to that of the old Christian missionaries who 
through some welfare work tried to add to the numbers of their flock. Their work also follows 
the technique that is based on that of the industrial labour unions. As we have already seen, 
industrial labour is almost of a different type to field labour. Their problems are different and 
the characteristics of the labour forces are also variegated. Under these conditions it is necessary 
for us to develop a technique that is suitable for the problem before us, The attempt in the 
industrial sector is largely based on strengthening the labour forces as against the capitalist. 
This is generally done by building up a certain amount of financial reserves, and expressing 
their claims through the threat of the industrialist losing his business by a labour strike. This 
method naturally will not suit landless labour, which is scattered and has no financial resources. 
Living in rural parts they are still left with their caste feuds and divisive factors to keep them 
apart. ; 

These differences make a fundamental change necessary in our approach to the work of 
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organising the kisans. Unlike the industrial sector, which has largely only two factors at conflict, 
namely, the capitalist and labour, the agricultural sector has really a triangular set of interests. 
Apart from the land owner and the field labourer, the general public is interested in the utilization 
of land and the production of food for itself. A land that is left without cultivation is a liability 
on society no less than on the land owner. Hence the public are vitally interested in seeing to it 
that the land is put to the best use. Therefore, the line of attachment of those who wish to 
rectify injustice in agrarian disputes will be to organise this third party—the consuming public— 
rather than labour itself. So it will be necessary to conduct a campaign of education to bring into 
touch the consuming public with the agrarian problems and arouse their interest in the affairs of 
landless labourers, who feed them in effect. Once the public is conscious of its own interest 
and the danger to it by agrarian oppression, it will be possible to manoeuvre public opinion in 
their favour and get wrongs righted without throwing an undue burden on the tender shoulders 
of landless labour. Up to now there is hardly any organisation, which has tapped the third party 
interest to settle agrarian disputes. 

Once public opinion is aroused the governmental machinery can be more easily set in motion 
in favour of food production than by the cry of social injustice. The awareness of the danger of 
food shortage will marshal in the forces working towards agrarian peace. By so doing the land 
owners’ case will be exposed, and they will appear as public enemies if they withhold their lands 
making undue claims on the cultivators. Today in many parts of the country more than 50% of 
the produce of the land 1s taken away by this parasitic sect, or by society. Our effort should be 
towards eliminating this sector and increasing the return to the worker. By strengthening the 
latter we are contributing towards the solution of our food shortage. It is hoped that all workers 
amongst the disinherited will turn their attention to this problem whether they be communists, 
socialists, or Gandhian constructive workers, and apply themselves to the right corner of the 
triangle to enable a satisfactory solution. 


14 


THE LAND OF VILLAGES 
(Undated. Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


It is often said, “India is a land of villages.” There is more in this statement than what 
appears on the surface. Sociologists tell us that society itself is an organism, i.e., an entity with 
manifold activities having a separate existence. A village is such an entity and India is a 
conglomeration of ‘such live units. If India is to be alive then the units composing it have also 
to be full of life. What infuses life into that which appears a nondescript collection of insanitary 
huts distributed along old cow paths and makes it a homogenous whole? To answer this, one 
has to analyse the village itself into its component parts and examine the constituent elements 
of such units. | 

Each village is made up of a number of families and these in their turn can be split into 
individual human beings. So, ultimately we are led to a study of a man, a woman or a child. 
Every person has many phases to his life and the one who has the many sides well developed 
functions normally; if any part is undernourished it leads to pathological conditions. The main 
lines of interest of a person can be divided into four parts—physical, economic, spiritual and 
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social. : 

Physical: For the physical development the human form requires to be launched under 
ideal conditions and nourished by food that repairs wastages, that supplies materials for building 
up energy for. maintaining activity and resistance to disease. When we pass through villages 
what do we find? Children brought into this world by boys and girls who have hardly attained 
full stature physically and mentally. Can we expect a hefty progeny from these immature 
parents, who are in their turn still economically dependent upon the grandparents? 

Besides this handicap of heredity, the nourishment the child will be brought up on is 
invariably defective. The economically dependent position of the parents makes it impossible 
for them to provide nutritious food, even if such were available. With the advent of speedy 
communications milk, fruits, vegetables etc. are drawn away into cities by the attractive prices; 
the villages are starved of these health giving natural foods and they turn to substitutes such as 
tea, pickles etc., which satisfy the palate but undernourish the body. Under these conditions can 
we expect specimens of humanity sturdy in body, mind and soul? 

According to a survey of over 1200 families in Matar Taluka, more than 70% of the 
farmers’ expenditure is incurred in providing the meagre food and clothing, leaving hardly 
anything for cultural requirements. Even this is much below subsistence level. For normal 
healthy and wholesome food alone a farmer in Gujarat requires about Rs. 100 per head per 
annum, while the annual income per head 1s Rs. 14. Can the reader imagine the little or the 
nothing on which a villager has to eke out a living? 

Economic: If we look at the map of any prosperous country, we shall see all economically 
important cities as the foci of many radiating roads of communications. Prosperity is the 
resultant of the co-ordination of the efforts of many. No village can be prosperous unless it 
has many converging lines of activity. Prosperity does not run on a track. At present, most of 
our villages have become dependent on agriculture, and the old artisan families have lost their 
industries. How can Lakshmi smile on such villages? Just as one cannot get all one’s body needs 
from a diet consisting of rice and rice only, we need a variegated unity of occupations to infuse 
economic health and independence. Unfortunately, even in agriculture, our farmers have run 
off to the butterflies of money crops, and are fast abandoning the essential food crops to the 
detriment of themselves and their children. 

There is a crying need for the resuscitation of dead and dying industries and for the 
introduction of new ones to provide a source of occupation, if we would have our villages as 
live units. In many parts there is unemployment for over three months in the year and under- 
employment for over two months. This demands subsidiary industries to fill in the idle moments 
of farmers whose occupation is, by the very nature of things, seasonal in India. This enforced 
idleness has to be converted into well employed leisure for cultural purposes or turned into 
economically productive hours. Unless this is done it will lead, and it has already led, to 
deterioration in character and to the quicksand of laziness, which will ruin our villages for all 
time. 

Our villages should give up producing for distant markets, over which we have no control, 
and concentrate on supplying their own needs and that of their near neighbours. Our villager 
is ill-equipped to enter the heavy sea of the international market and 1n the past, whenever he 
has attempted such venture, he has invariably come out for the worst. Speculation has its 
legitimate place in commerce and marketing, but it is not for the penniless and destitute. Let us 
beware of launching beyond our depths. 
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Spiritual: In this sphere we shall confine ourselves to an examination of the development of 
character and personality in so far as such development is aided by economic activity. We 
have already alluded to the effect enforced idleness has on the villager. Every act of ours 
affects us for good or evil. There is no such thing as ‘marking time’ in character building. Each 
decision we take is brick in the structure of our personality. It is either ‘well and truly laid’ or 
it is left to bring down the edifice at the first shake. Every upward struggle to express ourselves 
has muscle building qualities. In so far as our crafts and industries have decayed, the struggle 
has been given up, no decisions have been taken or even called for. Villages have been flabbily 
floating downstream and have been carried with the current. This is rapidly destroying the 
moral strength of the country. We have almost lost the power to resist evil, and we lack the 
vitality which spells progress and prosperity. padianghs eee Self-control, 
these three alone lead Life to sovereign power.” 

If we dream of a nation that is self-respecting, enlightened, robust and independent, we 
have to educate our people, not in the three R’s only, but what is more important to utilize their 
time and talent in healthy pursuits and banish idleness forever. 

Social: Man is a gregarious animal, but in his degradation he has lost his social sense. In 
our country, where we find superstitions and traditions have yielded place to knowledge and 
clear thinking, the villagers are quickly losing their sense of unity. Unhealthy individualism is 
spreading and is driving away the community spirit. We see writ large all over the world today 
“every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” Our land has not proved proof 
against this malignant spirit that pervades the globe. We have forgotten the dignity of labour, 
and have substituted it with the idea of high and low callings resulting in a devastating line of 
demarcation between brother and brother. We tried to steer clear of economical and social 
distinctions based on financial status, but we have fallen in a blind well of castes and subcastes 
tapering into untouchability and inapproachability. This, in its turn, has brought in unhygienic 
and insanitary conditions. This state of affairs has affected the health of the villagers and we 
do not expect a sound mind in a wrecked body. People still retain traces of personal cleanliness 
but all have feelings of communal care. Our actions have been compared to ever widening 
ripples that reach everybody and everybody’s actions affect us. Unless we realise this and 
fashion ourselves accordingly, we shall not succeed in rébuilding our nation. 

Let us, therefore, take up spade and shovel and clear the land of all filth and dirt, both 
literally and figuratively; and with firm determination move the villagers to their fect by 
disseminating information, organising marketing facilities, and offering technical advice. This 
task invites co-operation from all irrespective of colour, caste, creed, status or political opinion. 


PART IV 


INDUSTRIAL, SCIENCE AND AGRARIAN POLICIES 


1 


PRESCRIPTION OR PANACEA 
(GUP, July 1939. Also in KMT) 


We have been repeatedly told that the purpose of planning is to increase the income of the 
masses. This is a statement of the obvious. But what one wishes to know is how it is to be done. 
It is a legitimate desire to see the per capita income increase three-fold and four-fold, but desires 
are not horses to ride on. If we aim at increasing the income of a certain group we must tackle 
the problems of that group. You cannot better the conditions of life of the villager by attending 
to the problems of the mill owner. It would seem absurd to mention these commonplaces, but 
for the fact that these are never realised in practice. 

~The one problem, which we cannot afford to lose sight of, 1s the problem of keeping the 
masses at work. To this end we have to lay out our plans. Starting from the village we have to lay 
out our plans. Therefore, our first purpose is to plan for the work of the villager. Imitation 1s no 
planning. What may fit under one set of circumstances will be incongruous in another. Russia 
has planned but that cannot be transplanted here. There is no panacea to cure poverty; we have 
to study our villagers before we can prescribe a remedy. | 

Mechanisation: Taking into consideration the conditions that prevail in the villages, we 
have to plan on the basis of: (1) little or no capital (2) plenty of labour. This immediately outlines 
the scheme. Our equipment must be inexpensive and the cost of production must be largely 
labour. We hear the cry “Mechanise the villages.” This advocacy of mechanisation is the result 
of a superficial appreciation of the western forms of production. To mechanise the countryside 
- we require cheap power supply. Can we today cover the country with electric power in every 
village? And even if we do, can we supply an electric motor to every villager? It is beyond the 
scale of possibility even if we commandeered all foreign resources. Who 1s to pay for all this? 
The man with barely Rs. 25 per annum? Besides, we cannot depend on outside agencies for the 
supply of tools and instruments. We have to produce them ourselves. There are about 50 million 
adult males, who can be employed in industries, and if everyone had to have a motor supplied to 
him, where are the motors to come from, and who can finance the whole scheme? Therefore, 
mechanisation of villages is absolutely out of reach as we are situated today. 

Item no. 15 on the programme of the Forward Bloc® relates to national reconstruction. It 
tells us that the Forward Bloc will stand for industrial development. We may presume what is 
meant are centralized industries for mass-scale production. We need not here go into this question 
of the evils attendant on this mode of production; but limit ourselves to considering the 
advantages or otherwise of this system being used in India to replace the cottage or village unit. 
We have already referred to the poverty of India. Centralized methods of production need 
greater investment of capital per unit than the cottage unit... 

The two methods have their undoubted advantages which no one will deny. The ae 
before us is to choose the method that will fit into the conditions that prevail in our country. We 
are poor, but we have an ocean of labour wealth. An intelligent plan will find the cottage method 


* The Forward Bloc was formed in 1939 by Subhas Chandra Bose after he was forced to resign from the post of Congress 
president for a second term by Gandhi, though he had been elected to that position. Through it Bose aimed to consolidate 
the Left forces and win over the majority in the Congress to that point of view. 
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fitting into the scheme for our country. An engineer who is planning the buildings in a country 
abounding in good clay and wood will plan on building with bricks and timber, but one who 1s 
planning for a country abounding in cement and iron will recommend reinforced concrete. It 
will be foolish, if the recommendations were the other way ‘round. There is no single patented 
road to progress. Planning has to co-ordinate the available factors of production to produce the 
best possible results, not only material, but social and cultural too. Any planning in our country 
that ignores the absorption of labour wealth will be misplaced. Our analysis has shown that the 
method for centralized production, whatever may be its capacity to produce, is incapable of 
finding employment for as large a number of persons as we have to provide for. Therefore, it 
stands condemned in this country. | 

Opportunities of Employment: We have to bear in mind that as the cost of equipment 
becomes heavier the opportunity for self-employment goes down. On this account the tendency 
of centralized methods of production is to create a monopoly of opportunities for work. It will 
be fatal to pursue this course in a country like ours with an enormous labour force running to 
waste, which ought to be set to work. 

Besides the problem before the world today is not one of siodieucts but of distribution. In 
fact, the world is suffering from over-production. Hence the need for emphasis on production 
does not arise. From this point of view also the centralized method of production does not 
provide the key for the dilemma before us... _ 

Large-scale Industries: Where such olan prevail what is the purpose of planning? In 
the first place, we have to exclude such industries which cannot be allowed to be carried on 
under private enterprise. Even under the present conditions, though we may not resort to 
centralized methods of production for the reasons given above, yet some industries by their 
very nature demand it. These, by our plan, have to be set apart for the state to provide for under 
its own management or control. 

Regional Planning: Secondly, we have to decide as to Rv lilt goods are needed for satisfying 
the needs of the people and our plan will have to provide for the producing of these either in 
the rural areas or by industries in certain localities. This may be termed regional planning. 

Functional Planning: The third part of planning is the most difficult and this is the 
functional planning of each industry. For instance, take the occupation of preparing leather 
goods. This is a widespread industry affecting the life of millions of people. We have to study 
every process of this industry from the legal, social, economic, financial and industrial points of 
view. Certain of the processes may call for legal sanctions. We may have to overcome or provide 
for social customs and status of the people engaged in the industry. We shall have to co-relate 
the economic working of this industry to the framework of other occupations. The financial 
needs of the industry will have to be met, and the production and sale of the articles in the 
market will need a close study of the demand. 

At different places there are different customs which vest the hide of the dead cattle in some 
persons. There are particular castes that prepare leather and others that produce the consumable 
article. Leather takes time in its preparation. That means it requires capital by its very nature. 
The castes that deal in this article are of the poorest and, therefore, for lack of financial 
arrangement a great source of national wealth is wasted. If this industry is properly studied and 
the various processes detailed out in such a way as to ensure the satisfactory fulfilment of the 
functions, we shall be conserving this great source of wealth. 

Such functional planning needs considerable knowledge of each industry to be planned and 
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entails faith and insight. Unless we go about our business of planning in this way we shall not 
be tackling the problem of poverty before us. Our ancient forefathers had set us an example 
of one of the greatest planned economies known to civilization in the form of the caste 
system and joint family system. These planned economies have served their generation and 
time. Will this generation rise to the occasion and produce a plan that will consolidate not only 
India but the world itself into one plan that will hold humanity together economically, socially 
and culturally, and banish war and hatred for ever? 


2 


THE PLACE OF CO-OPERATION 
(GUP, May 1940. Also in KMT) 


The atmosphere is surcharged with talks of planning in every sphere, and more especially in 
regard to the economic activities of the nation. If by planning we mean the distribution of work 
or function in a logical and rational manner, so as to get the best possible results with the 
minimum of cost or effort, then a close study of the aspect of life, for which we want to plan, 
is a prerequisite for any suggestions for the plan. In what follows we shall confine ourselves to 
the economic sphere. 

When we analyse the manifold activities that go to make up our lives we find that some of 
them are done best by ourselves individually, some by the local community collectively, and 
some by specialists. Take, for instance, the need and supply of cloth. Some have to grow the 
cotton, some to spin it, and others to weave it. These are all functions that can be done individually, 
but the co-ordination of these will have to be done collectively, and the designs may have to be 
supplied by an artist with a special aptitude for the work. When we plan, therefore, we have to 
assign various parts of an activity to the best method of carrying it out. To do this effectively 
each industry has to be analysed into its component parts and allocated to the proper agency to 
execute the work. 3 | 

There are various ways of doing a piece agency to execute the work that needs collective 
action. 7 . 

1. We may all join and do it ourselves—this is the place for co-operation. , 

2. We may delegate the duties to a small group better qualified than we are to execute it—this 
is the place for the state and governmental bodies. 

3. We may engage specialists under contracts and supervise their work, as in the case of 
public utilities like Railways, Electric Supply etc. In a country like ours, where the government 
doés not represent the people, it is not possible to delegate any functions to a body not 
amenable to public opinion, nor is it possible to give any contracts and supervise them 
effectively. So the only way open to us is the way of doing it ourselves co-operatively. It is 
necessary for us to remember that we are not using the word co-operation in the sense of 
working under any society incorporated under the Co-operative Societies Act, but in the 
general sense of combined effort with mutual goodwill and confidence. 

Such co-operation will be needed, as we have already said, wherever the process involved is 
beyond the individual’s capacity. Ours is a poor country and, therefore, wherever finance is 
needed, we shall have to resort to a collective method of carrying on the industry. This should 
not be taken to mean that loans in money should be given. Much more effective help can be 
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rendered not by lending money but by performing those duties. Where the risks are to be 
spread out again, collective action is indicated. Where special knowledge and experimentation 
are needed as in carrying on research, it would be beyond the individual’s capacity to supply 
these needs and so we have to entrust it to a group collectively. It is in this way that the All- 
India Spinners’ Association and the All-India Village Industries Association are truly co-operative 
organisations. Any co-operative body will have to identify itself with the interests of the people 
whom it seeks to serve. 

To illustrate what has been said above let us examine the way the All-India Spinners’ 
Association works by joining strong links where needed to make the whole chain effective. The 
cotton grower cannot afford to stock his produce, nor the woman who gins, nor the carder, nor 
the weaver; and so, at all these stages, the All-India Spinners’ Association supplies the link. It 
does not give them loans, but takes upon its own shoulders the performance of certain functions. 
It buys raw cotton, gives it to the women who gin it and return the lint to the Association taking 
their wages on piece-work basis. The lint 1s given to the carder who brings the slivers after 
carding and takes his earnings. The slivers are distributed to the spinners, who return to the 
Association yarn for which they get their wages on the basis of the quality of work done. The 
yarn is given to the weavers, who get their wages on bringing back the cloth, which is then given 
to dyers or printers, who are paid on contract, and the finished articles are sold in the certified 
bhandars. All the research needed in the processes and the implements at every stage are carried 
out by the Association and its centres, and the information is disseminated among the workers. 
Graphically, we may represent the whole process of the Khadi industry as follows: — (‘A 
representing the All-India Spinners’ Association). 

Cotton grower—A—ginner—A—carder—A—spinner—A—dyer—A—weaver—printer—A—consumer 

So we see that the Association supplies seven links besides research. It is the one strand that 
goes right through the industry and makes it effective. This is the function of collective action 
whether of a co-operative society, of the state or of public utilities. To be able to tell at what 
particular point such collective action should be provided, we have to study each industry 
separately. Large-scale industry using the method of centralized production is also such a link 
and, therefore, it ought not to be left in private hands any more than co-operative societies can 
be left to private enterprise. When the blacksmith needs steel for his work, the Iron and Steel 
companies should no more manufacture spades, crowbars, ploughshares and game/as (iron pans) 
for profits than the All-India Spinners’ Association can run a textile mill. When the centralized 
industry leaves its proper sphere of action it becomes a menace to humanity. 

If we can evolve a formula by which we enter into and supply the needs—financial and 
functional—of cottage and village industries and provide for the necessary research to be carried 
out in the processes and in the implements, we shall be prescribing a sure remedy for our 
country’s poverty and helping to solve the problem of unemployment. This state of affairs, in 
its turn, will usher in an era of freedom, political and social. 
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PUBLIC COSTS OF CENTRALIZED PRODUCTION 
(GUP, August 1941. Also in KMT) 


As a remedy for all our ills it is the fashion of the day to prescribe industrialization. Hardly 
anyone stops to think whether the remedy has ever succeeded in curing similar ills in any other 
case, or if it has proved worse than the disease. A moment’s careful thinking will show that the 
bulk of the evils the world is suffering from today is to be traced to industrialization. 

To run any centralized industry many facilities have to be guaranteed as the industry has to 
be sure of its raw materials, transport, labour and markets. Each one of these needs a powerful 
organisation at prohibitive expense. Whether a particular industry is beneficial or not can only 
be seen after all factors that contribute to its working—from raw material production to the 
effects of the finished goods on the consumers—have been studied. If the farmers who supply 
the raw materials are starving, if the country wherefrom the raw materials are obtained is held in 
bondage, and poverty and unemployment stalk the land, even though the manufacturers concerned 
may become multi-millionaires, an industry which rests thus on the misery of millions will stand 
condemned. 

Raw Materials: A continuous and dependable supply of raw materials of required quality 
is the very foundation of an industry. When centralized industries have their factories in one 
country and have to draw their raw materials from other parts of the world, it becomes essential 
to control the production of such materials. The control may extend to the possession of the 
land, government of the producers, scientific research on the materials, and financial arrangements 
so as to direct human activity in the desired channels. For example, we may take the cotton 
textile industry in England. The factory may be situated at Manchester, but no cotton grows 
there. The material needed has to be brought from the US.A., Egypt or India. Only particular 
types of cotton are needed by the mills. To produce those types, scientific experiments with 
relation to soil, climate and different strains have to be carried out in the locality where these 
matenials are grown. i 

In the early stages of the cotton industry the raw material was largely obtained from America. 
During the American Civil War the supply became undependable and so Manchester turned to 
India. Indigenous Indian cotton was not suitable. Agricultural colleges like the ones at Poona 
and Coimbatore were organised at the taxpayer’s cost to carry out the needed research. To do 
this, British paramountcy in India involving political, financial and legislative control was essential. 
According to strict principles of accounts the cost of all these services would be proper charges 
against the Manchester mills. This was not done but the taxpayer was burdened with the plausible 
argument that the research benefited the agriculturist. It is true that a few farmers secured 
monetary gains but the country lost a greater part of the employment required for the conversion 
of the raw materials into finished goods. While the Indian taxpayer bore the expense, the 
Manchester mill owner got these services practically free. Is it any wonder that mills sell their 
goods cheaper than indigenous cottage industries, which themselves have to bear all their own 
legitimate charges? This argument applies equally to mills situated in India, as they in common 
with others cannot work unless services are rendered to them at public cost. No centralized 
industry can thrive without them. Therefore, their low costs depend largely on the unseen subsidies 
they get from the state in the form of various services. . 

Transport: As already pointed out, a centralized production unit has to draw its materials 
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from the four corners of the earth and send its products into distant lands fof sale. Hence 
transport plays an important role in its economy. This service does not consist of carriage 
merely, but it has to have auxiliary services to make it effective, such as facilities of cheap freight 
rates, harbours, docks and quays for ships to ride at anchor, insurance for safety, guarding of 
ocean routes etc. All these mean heavy expenditures beyond the means of private concerns, and 
are rendered at public cost. 

If, as we had assumed, cotton had to be sent from India to England, railways in India had to 
be built at an expense of crores to the taxpayer, and favourable freight rates to ports given to 
shippers of raw materials. For instance, according to the C.P. Government Industrial Survey 
Report, on materials needed to manufacture 100 maunds of leather goods sent, Bombay port 
gets an advantage of Rs. 69-12-8 on freight alone over the tanner at Wardha. Similarly, on 100 
maunds of oil seeds, there is an advantage to the exporter of Rs. 31-9-0 on freight to Bombay 
over the oil crusher at Akola. All these are unseen subsidies to centralized industries. 

At the ports, harbours have to be built and maintained with proper dockyards and quays. 
The public pays for all of these. This is not all. When the ships leave Bombay the ocean routes 
have to be policed, charted and kept open. This service includes control bases at Aden, Sucz, 
Gibraltar, Singapore etc., and the services of the Army, Navy and Air Force. These are not 
needed for cottage industries. Hence the costs of all these services are also legitimate charges to 
the owners of mills at Manchester, or elsewhere. Besides all these there are heavier charges 
occasioned by periodical eruptions in the form of wars. The costs of these.are thrown on the 
general public as government loans. These too form subsidies to centralized production wrongfully 
charged to public revenues. 

Labour: However efficiently a machine may run we cannot dispense with human labour 
altogether. Besides labour for a unit does not merely refer to that at the factory, but has to take 
in labour needed from the production of the raw material to the consumption of finished 
goods. So it includes the field labour on the farms of India, the miners in the bowels of the 
collieries in Cornwall, the Lascars on the freighters etc. During periods of conflict between 
capital and labour legislation is needed to settle disputes, and the police and the army to maintain 
peace. A great many of the services can only be obtained by political power and propaganda; 
large masses have to be kept down in ignorance and poverty so that a few favoured lands may 
flourish. 

Markets: Mass production will be futile unless ready markets for the goods can be guaranteed. 
Markets can be best controlled, if they are kept under political subjection. For then the 
manipulation of exchange, control of currency, levying of customs and excise can all be done 
with the stroke of the pen. If this is so, then the cost of conquest of weaker races and ‘civilizing’ 
them are also legitimate charges to the mill industries. But usually the slaves are made to bear the 
cost of their chains and, therefore, here also we see subsidies to the mill. 

If all these costs, which can be computed in terms of money, were debited to mill industries, 
the cost of production would be so heavy that not a single unit could survive. The cheapness of 
production by centralized industries is all tall talk. If there is apparent cheapness, it is due to a 
large part of the cost of various services being borne by the public. This is a great injustice to 
cottage and village industries that do not need such services except for certain public utilities 
and services, which must be run by the state on a service basis. 

Moral Costs: Apart from these, there are other costs which cannot be computed in terms 
of money; nevertheless, they are also as real. These arise out of considerations of human values. 
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When wars have to be waged for economic resources what is the cost of the millions of lives 
lost in such wars? What is the cost in moral values of having to hold the majority of human 
beings in political bondage for the benefit of a few? What is the loss in spiritual progress in 
training men in the best period of their lives in the diabolical art of killing their fellowmen, and 
the moral degradation in cultivating hatred by propaganda so as to whip up enthusiasm for war 
and creating war-mindedness? If these values can be computed, they also form legitimate charges 
against the mill industry, as handicrafts have no need for these. 

If it is true that centralized industries can only be run with so many aids from the public, it 
naturally follows that all such industries must be run for the public on a service basis, as a great 
deal of the expenses are borne by the public. To leave such industries in private hands is an 
injustice to those who bear this heavy cost. 

The European war today is a savagery Ict loose and is the result of a century of industrialization 
there. Be not led away by parrot cries of industrialization and propaganda carried on by so- 
called economists. Let us who have eyes to see understand, and sense to reason discern. 


a 


SOME FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 
(GUP, April, 1942. Also in KMT) 


A professor in one of the best of our universities asks if we hope to utilize our resources to 
the best advantage by means of cottage units, and he cites the meat packing industry of Chicago 
as an instance of a complete utilization of by-products in large-scale industries and the resultant 
cheapening of goods for the consumer. 

There are three assumptions in the above question, viz. (1) complete utilization of by-products 
is only possible in large-scale industries, (2) large-scale industries are always economical in the 
utilization of resources, (3) low price is an invariable desideratum. These we shall consider in 
turn. : | 

It is true to a certain extent that large-scale industries do utilize their by-products more 
completely, but to make that an inseparable feature of large-scale industry is wrong. A walk 
through our tannery at Nalvadi or the one run by Shri Satish Chandra Dasgupta at Calcutta will 
show the visitor that every part of a carcase, the horns, the hide, the hoofs, the fat, the flesh, the 
bones, the entrails, etc. can all be used even through means within the reach of cottage units. If 
this is not being commonly done, the reason is the ignorance of our cottage tanners, and not 
that such utilization is foreign to cottage units. The remedy is not to abandon cottage units, but 
to bring the light of science to cottage workers. This is where we have failed, and what is 
required are selfless scientists with the necessary initiative to adapt their knowledge to the simplicity 
of cottage resources, and not large-scale units. 

In so far as a large-scale unit reduces overhead charges, it is economical, but it cannot be said 
to be the most economical utilization of our resources, especially under a competitive regime, as 
the economic history of America testifies. Fields of cotton were burnt, shiploads of tea were 
dumped into the sea or used as fuel, and many waste products like molasses, rich in mineral 
products, are thrown out, which would not be the case under cottage units. In many cases, the 
large-scale units are the most extravagant when looked at from the national viewpoint. Take 
paper-making from bamboo. No large-scale unit can function unless it has a forest of bamboos 
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at its disposal. Fresh-cut bamboos have to be fed into the mill steadily. On the other hand, ina 
cottage unit fresh-cut bamboos are used for baskets, mats, granaries, roofs, etc. in the first 
instance; when these get rotten with use, such waste bamboos can be converted into beautiful 
paper. Which then is the more economic use of our resources? 

Whether low or high prices are good will depend on the cost constituents that make up the 
price. If the price is made up largely of the cost of materials, low prices are good; but if such 
prices are made up of human labour represented by wages, then high prices represent a better 
tendency to distribute wealth. If one rupee worth of mull cloth represents 12 as. worth of 
material, transport, interest, etc., and 4 as. worth of wages, then it is desirable to cut the items 
totalling 12 as. and lower the price. But when in Khadi the price is made up of 12 as. for wages 
and 4 as. for materials, cutting the price will lower the very function the industry serves in 
bringing happiness to mankind. Therefore, under an economy of cottage units, where labour 
enters largely into the composition of price, high prices are good, and under large-scale industries, 
where labour forms a low percentage of the cost, low prices are to be aimed at. 

Without a careful analysis of all these factors it would be disastrous to draw conclusions. We 
have to carefully scrutinise the assumptions in most of the arguments advanced in textbooks 
written for consumption in capitalistic countries, and not accept them at face value. The danger 
is often great because we are fed with half-truths. 


5 


PRODUCTION VERSUS DESTRUCTION 
(GUP, July 1947. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


... Industrialists appear to be more concerned with developing their industries than with the 
needs of the people, for they say that if India is to develop her industries on a permanent 
footing, the government must follow ‘an export drive policy, even though we might have to 
suffer some privation for some time. It is their firm conviction that the industrial development 
of India cannot be put on a sound footing unless the products of Indian industries are exported 
abroad. They recommend our government to base its proposals on the principles of an 
expansionist policy of production advocated by Lord Keynes—‘“the more you eat of the cake 
the larger it becomes.” They believe that the social objectives of the Finance Member can be 
fulfilled only by such a policy. The hope that “the more you eat of the cake the larger it becomes,” 
however absurd it may seem to the common sense of ordinary mortals, can easily be made 
feasible by these demi-gods, who eat the cake no doubt, but the cake 1s not theirs, it belongs to 
others. Herein lies the secret of this apparent miracle. Of course, 1f they merely ate other 
people’s cake, their own cake ought to remain constant. But the method of doing this is generally 
to bite off from the other people’s cake a larger piece than you can eat. That of course “makes 
their cake grow larger.” 

The methods adopted by the present types of large-scale industries have been anything but 
progressive. They are using science to destroy rather than create...the shifting of crops from 
food to raw materials for mills is not only a disservice to the country but is injurious to the 
health of the people. It is not ‘increasing production,’ when we are shifting the crop from food 
to long-staple cotton for the mills, and to tobacco and groundnut for export. At best it can be 
pilfering and not production. This is the kind of ‘increase’ that has been taking place in the 
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country and which has led to considerable distress to the people in meeting their primary 
needs...\We can well see that the mill owners have eaten some cake and at the same time the stock 
of their cake has increased. But what is the state of the common people? 

When crops have been shifted deliberately from the production of staple food to raw materials 
for luxury goods, is it any wonder the country is facing famine after famine? If we really strive 
for greater production, our endeavours should have by now brought us to a more satisfactory 
supply of our primary needs. But when we look around we find that “the country today is 
suffering from the acutest shortage of food. It is an irony of fate that India, which is primarily 
an agricultural country, is now dependent upon imports of food stuffs to feed her population.” 
Should we wonder at this stage? The fact cannot be belied and the deduction that our efforts, 
such as they have been, have resulted in decreased production, cannot be missed. 

In a country suffering from unemployment and underemployment the method of production 
should be such as to solve this great problem. Methods we have adopted so far of ‘increasing 
production’ have invariably led to increased unemployment. What is known in Western countries 
as ‘labour saving devices’ can be better expressed as labour displacing devices, or in other words, 
devices for creating unemployment. In resorting to these large-scale methods of production 
mill owners have adversely affected the standard of living of the masses. Our famines are 
becoming perennial, even at times when nature’s contributions have been gencrous. Is this not 
an indication that with all this much talk of increasing the standard of living we are really 
lowering the standard of existence? 

People express the hope that the “industrial progress and the prosperity of the 400 million 
people are interrelated, and that they would not want any industrial development, if the 400 
million people are going to be in a bad way.” “Progress must bring progress to all the people and 
not to a few chosen ones.” “We have to think in terms of the masses of this country” etc. We 
invite their attention to the facts of the case for increased production that have been stated 
above, and we would like them to consider whether we can increase production of the type they 
envisage by centralized methods of production in consumption goods. Let them take stock of 
the increased distress that has come to our land in the wake of our efforts put out in that 
direction in the past. 

We are all one with those who want to advance the cause of the masses and strive for the 
progress of the country. But we would submit that this must be done scientifically, not merely to 
satisfy the greed for acquisition of wealth for a few. So far as we have seen, science has been 
harnessed, not for production but for destruction. May we hope that with the advent of Swaraj 
the point of emphasis will shift from material production to the welfare of the people? 


6 


INFANTICIDE 
(GUP June 1946. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


One of the methods of controlling overpopulation practised since time immemorial is 
infanticide. The centralized method of production, if it is not to commit suicide, has also to 
resort to controls. Price mechanism is a well-known practice. Cartels, combines and trusts also 
play such a role. But these have mostly been used to check production of supplies. To meet the 
requirements of war, production had to be given loose reins to build up reserves. Now that the 
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need has passed, these reserves, if allowed to enter the market, will depress business. These 
goods, that formed the reserves, have already been paid for out of public funds. Hence to 
keep them from the market for consumption goods, the surest and easiest course is to destroy 
them. Destruction of overproduction is essential to centralized industries. To say it is irrational 
is to confess that one does not understand the rudiments of centralized industries in consumption 
goods. 

Therefore when we read that aeroplanes and Rolls Royce engines are being destroyed at 
Bakshi-ka-Talao aerodrome and that at Phaphamow about two thousand bicycles were laid on 
the ground and steam rollers went over them, though this seems the height of madness, yet we 
must accept this as being all in a day’s work, as long as we countenance the use of large-scale 
centralized production units. The present economic order cannot function without such periodic 
destruction by wars, when there is business depression and by steam rollers, when there is over- 
production. To appear surprised at such essential destruction can only be described as being 
‘naive.’ What is taking place is not ‘vandalism’ but infanticide by large-scale industries. 


7 
INTERVIEW REGARDING THE ECONOMIC CONDITION 


OF INDIA AND ITS REMEDY 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(industrialization, that too dependent industrialization, was the main objective of Nehru’s ‘Blueprint’ for the indian 
economy. This primary objective was always kept in mind right from the time of the setting up of the National Planning 
Committee in 1938, of which he was the chairman, or later when he set up the centralised Planning Commission in 
1950, and whether he talked in terms of a socialist planned economy or a mixed economy) 


Q: What is your reaction to Pt. Jawaharlal’s ‘Blueprint’ for our country? 

A: Ihave only seen what has appeared in the paper. It will be wrong to call that a ‘Blueprint.’ 
It is too sketchy to give one any idea at all to comment on. Many of the statements are hazy 
and indefinite. What is the progress referred to? Progress towards cosmic-ray bombs, or the 
fuller development of .the higher self of man? The former can be rapid but not the latter. 
Q: Do you agree to have a planned development? 

A: Has not India been subject to a definite planned development during the last hundred 
years? Only the planning was done by the cute imperialists of Great Britain with the goal of 
making India a raw material supplier and a well controlled market for British goods with what 
dire success the Bengal Famine will witness. There have been no plans more deeply laid and 
subtly worked than the capitalists’ plans of Great Britain even to this day. How many of us are 
aware of it? 

Q: How are we to meet that? Should we not plan on our part? 

A: To counter this, we have a plan in action today and that is Gandhiyj1’s Constructive Programme. 
No plan can answer our purpose better than this. Nothing can be more comprehensive, if we 
only understood its full implications and its far-reaching consequences. It is socialistic to the 
core: and it can function even without a government to support it or rather in spite of a 
powerful government to oppose it, for its sanctions are rooted in the goodwill and character of 
the people. 

Q: Have you any use for large-scale industries? 
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A: Certainly. In so far as they are called for by the needs of the people’s economic activity. 
They can be used in public utilities, key industries etc. They should be socialised and the ideal 
of service should be the motive power in the place of the profit urge that is driving mankind 
to ruin. Production of wealth has no meaning without reference to distribution. 

Q: Can we raise the income of the people by cutting off profits? 

A: With the unparalleled inflation of our currency we ought to understand that an increase in 
money income has no significance even if it is trebled. What we need in a country where 
people are living below a subsistence level is to concentrate our efforts on supplying the needs 
of the masses. Their food, clothing, housing, health and education are crying out for attention. 
Q: Should we not attempt to raise their standard of life? 

A: What do you mean by a ‘Standard of Life’? If you mean qualitatively we should increase 
their supply of food, clothing etc., then yes. But if you mean increase their quantitative wants 
then no. We may attempt to give them a proper balanced diet, but there is no need for tables 
and chairs and knives and forks when people are on the verge of starvation. We cannot 
concentrate on producing cushions and curtains, while the masses are going naked and ill-clad. 

We need not make our life complex to realise the best in us. Gandhiji’s standard of life is 
‘high’ but ‘simple, while that of a British Tommy will be ‘low’ but ‘complex. A Tommy may 
need cigarettes, beer, and a variety of apparel and many more things than Gandhiji would. For 
that reason his standard is not ‘high. In this sense we do not need to raise the standard of life, 
but we have to so plan that everyone gets all that is necessary to lead a full life and develop his 
personality. There is no virtue in heaping up material goods only to use up the energy of the 
masses and provide the means of indulgence for those of the classes. 

Q: If you also resort to having centralized industries, wherein lies the difference 
between the economy you advocate and those of the others? 

A: We look upon putting the people into gainful occupations which will supply their own wants 
as our end; and the centralized industries, devoid of profit urge, are to help in this programme. 
Centralized industries are subsidiary or complementary. The others resort to centralized industries, 
not to aid the production of the masses, but to increase the sum total of material production 
and goods for their own sake. Having obtained them, the communists try to distribute them 
also by regimentation. This leads to a great deal of violence having to be used in production, 
distribution and consumption. The Gandhian methods aim at following a natural order. People 
produce for themselves of their own labour the things they stand in need of. Hence, production, 
distribution and consumption are self-regulatory and do not call for outside violence to adjust 
them. Thus, there is a fundamental difference both in the approach and in the working. 
Centralized industries with us are purely our means of helping the people. 

We use centralized industries like physicians use poisons. They label them red and use 
them in small regulated doses when needed. In this manner quinine, strychnine and other 
deadly poisons can be made to serve humanity. The others hope to use centralized industries 
not like poisons but like staple food. If we took strychnine like orange juice it will cause 
instant death. Similarly, the use of centralized methods without proper safeguards and in an 


unlimited manner will lead to the destruction of the human race—witness the evolution of 
the atomic bomb. 
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8 


OUR PLANS AND PROGRAMMES 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


The views I had expressed at a conference of Sarvodaya workers, summoned by the 
A.LS.S. Sangh at Adoni, to consider the Second Five-Year National Plan on Village Industries, 
the Ambar charkha, the Bhoodan Movement and the Reorganisation Programme, were very 
briefly reported in the press. It is said this has created an impression that I consider the 2" 
Five-Year Plan to be anti-Sarvodaya, the Ambar charkha as foreign to Sarvodaya principles, 
that the Bhoodan work is based on violence, the Community Projects, etc. are window dressing, 
and that the reorganisation of States is inimical to the interests of the country. I have been 
requested to give a fairly complete version of what was said at the conference to dispel the 
readers’ doubts. , 

Regular readers of the Gram Udyog Pairika could have filled in these details, as I have written 
about these matters from time to time in this journal. Still, for the convenience of those who 
had missed the connecting thoughts, I shall recapitulate here a portion of the case I placed 
before the conference. , | 

Whatever the merits of these Plans etc. may be, we as Sarvodaya workers can value these 
only as instruments to be used to bring about the order we.visualize. These plans stand or fall 
according to the extent they will further the cause of Sarvodaya. 

The Big Industry Sanctuary: In various parts of the country the Government has been 
reserving forests and jungles for the preservation of rare animals. At Gir Forest in Sourashtra 
there is a sanctuary for keeping lions from becoming extinct. Therefore, they have to encourage 
the increase also of deer and other game for the lions to feed on. Just as these smaller animals 
are given a place in the jungle for the sake of the lions, village and small-scale industries are 
allowed to be brought into the picture as long as big industries can tolerate them. This plan may 
be a ‘Centralized Industries Udaya’ and therefore can hardly expect to get the approval of 
‘Sarvodaya’. Hence I recommended that this Second Five-Year Plan be summarily dismissed, as 
no co-operation is called for from the deer and antelope group to help the increase of lions! The 
deer should flee from the Sanctuary. The old Gandhian workers will serve our cause better by 
coming out of the present government setting unless the government changes its policies. 

Those who wish to usher in a Sarvodaya Order should not sit idle but work vigorously to 
achieve their goal. Such a programme will include a non-violent non-cooperation with the 
government in all its attempts to opiate the masses with superficial schemes, which do not aim 
at stabilizing village and small industries along with concentrated help to place agriculture on a 
firm basis. Window dressing and palliatives will not be of any use in promoting a Sarvodaya 
order but instead will prolong or perhaps defeat us in our struggle towards our goal. 

Whatever rise in income predicted in the plan, 1f such does materialise, will come to the 
‘haves,’ in a capital intensive organisation as the one contemplated in the present Plan. 


* The Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61) focussed on industry, especially heavy industry in the public sector by importing 
capital goods. The main architect of this plan was PC. Mahalanobis, founder of the Indian Statistical Institute. In the 1950s an 
alternative vision was put forward by the economists C.N. Vakil and PR. Brahmanand. Along the lines advocated by Kumarappa 
it proposed investments into agriculture, rural infrastructure, agro-industry and simple consumer manfactures for both home 
and export markets rather than heavy industry at that stage. It would have provided employment to the maximum number 
of people at the lowest capital cost, had it been taken up for implementation. 
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The Harijan in its last issue stated that the Gandhi-Era has drawn to a close and that the 
Nehru-Era has dawned. This plan does show that the Gandhi-Era has no place in it, but there 


is plenty of internal evidence that the ‘Krishnamachari-Era’” 


is asserting itself. 

Foreign trade in consumer goods, which is largely a foreign tension creating factor, should 
be discouraged and internal production of such material by labour intensive methods should be 
encouraged immediately, if Sarvodaya is to be ushered in. Sarvodaya workers should concentrate 
on the promotion of the buying and selling of village made goods, and set up a ban on foreign 
and mill made goods. This programme is already long overdue. 

A plan based on the development of big industries augurs ill for world peace. Already the 
Prime Minister has gloated over the comparatively high place held by India in the production of 
nuclear energy. Big industries are basic to the needs of the army, navy and air force. If the 
development of centralized industries results in unemployment, a ready remedy is ummediately 
offered by the armed forces. Doles, in the form of army pay, are meted out to the unemployed. 
A good part of the annual budget is earmarked with the least squealing. Such is the propaganda 
and the use of Public Finance! 

Foreign tensions cannot be allayed by pacino tae talk. Wars are consequential to the 
present set-up. Only hard work will change the whole economic organisation of the world. 
Power in coal, oil etc., which belongs to the common man, is now being given away for a song by 
usurpers called mine owners or the state. Hence, centralized capital intensive industries, with 
such subsidies, are able to successfully carry on an unfair competition with village and small 
industries. Thus are the labour intensive industries being killed, causing unemployment. 

Many are carried away by superficial considerations. Trusted Gandhians like S11 Gulzarilal 
Nanda and Sri Dheberbhai are finding themselves supporting Sri Krishnamachari’s plan by 
sheer force of circumstances. Let us step back and consider the situation, and act with reason 
and detachment. 

The Country Cousin: Sarvodaya must take its stand on the formation of personality based 
on spiritual values. Only an order founded on such a base can withstand the violence generated 
by exploitation. At a time like the present, when all the forces working for peace have to 
concentrate their energies to meet the avalanche of violence which threatens civilization with 
total annihilation, we cannot use our time and thought for commercial work based on cost, 
efficiency of production and money values. Such considerations may be vital for persons devoted 
to material reconstruction like the Director of Industries, A.I. Khadi and Village Industries 
Board, Handloom and Handicrafts Board etc. But we, the Sarvodaya workers, will do well to 
leave such matters in the hands of those institutions and concentrate our limited energies on an 
appraisal with a standard of values not commonly applied by others. 

The éakf and the charkha recommended by Gandhiji have at many points helped to mould 
the personality of the user, while helping him towards self-sufficiency and self-reliance. But the 
Ambar charkha, now before us, is being tested purely on its productive efficiency and material 


5 T.T. Krishnamachari (1899-1971), an lyangar industrialist from Tamil Nadu, was first Minister for Industry and 
Commerce and then appointed Finance Minister in 1956. Krishnamachari was instrumental in building up the basic 
economic and industrial infrastructure of the country. The country’s major steel plants and financial institutions were 
among his major contributions. He was also instrumental in getting a loan for India through the Aid India Consortium 
chaired by the World Bank in 1958. (See Appendix |). He also left his mark on the Indian Constitution as member of the 
Drafting Committee. Nehru’s son-in-law, Feroze Gandhi, exposed Krishnamachari’s involvement in a corruption scandal 
involving insurance companies, and though not judicially indicted he resigned as FM in 1958, but again took on this post 
in 1964. 
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values compared with textile mills. The Ambar charkha, while increasing drudgery, contributes 
nothing to the skill of the spinner nor 1s it of much educational value. Piying the Ambar charkha 
is neither a pastime activity nor a recreation. 

In effect, the Ambar charkha is made out to be affording, not an occupation like the /ak/ and 
charkhas to take up the idle hours of the farmer, but a whole tme money earning industry—a 
formidable country cousin of the textile mills of towns! It is not counted as an instrument of 
self-sufficiency. It is likely to develop self-centredness in the user. If it has any social values, 1t is 
ticd up with a competitive economy, and is thus alien to the spirit of Sarvodaya. Hence, however 
good the Ambar charkha may be as an instrument of production, we Sarvodaya workers should 
leave this implement for others, who are better equipped than we are, to test and assess its values 
in a society facing industrialization... 


9 


THE HAVES HAVE IT 
(GUP, Nov. 1948. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


The Food Minister, addressing a Meeting of the Indian Central Sugarcane Committee, stated 
that it has been calculated that the people have paid about Rs. 70 crores in the form of protective 
duty to establish the sugar industry. Apart from these protective duties, crores have been spent 
to develop cane varieties which will yield the highest percent of sugar, and which will ripen at 
different periods of the year to keep the mills working all the year around. Sugar is nutritionally 
inferior to gur. Sugarcane requires intensive cultivation on the best irrigated lands which could 
produce rice and other food crops. Bihar, which was a surplus province in rice, is now dependent 
on imports to feed its people owing to the shifting of crops from rice to sugarcane. All this has 
been done in the interests of mill owners ata terrific loss to the people—financially and 
nutritionally. 

Vested interests are never tired of pointing out that village industries cannot stand on their 
legs and cannot compete with the mills. Under such odds and handicaps it 1s a surprise that the 
village industries even exist to tell the tale. How much has the government spent to further the 
gar industry, especially the palm garvariety? The development of palm gar makes no inroads on 
cultivable land as the palms, especially date, palmyra etc. grow on wastelands. It 1s an industry 
which forms a good complement to the prohibition programme in utilizing to good productive 
purpose the skill of displaced tappers. 

We are told that the Government of Bombay intends to levy a cess of six annas per Bengal 
maund for sugarcane going into sugar factories in the province. This is calculated to yield about 
a crore, which will be earmarked for the further development of this industry. Is there no end to 
this spoon-feeding of these hefty mills at the cost of the public? Now that they have been 
placed on their fect at public cost they should be made to bear the expense of further expansion, 
and may even be taxed heavily for the benefit of the public. 

As a measure of combating inflation the Government of India is contemplating reducing 
the price of sugar, but lest it should tell on the fat profits of the mills, it is considering whether 
this reduction should not be made on the price of sugarcane, so that the burden may fall on the 
back of the farmer! The government policy seems to be “from him who hath not, even the little 
he hath shall be taken away and given to him who hath.” 
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10 


SOCIALISTIC PATTERN IN ACTION 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


In the Madras Assembly, Shri N.K. Palaniswami asked whether any licenses had been 
issued by the State government to the Japanese Pilot Ink firm and the American Quink Ink 
Corporation to start their manufacturing units in Madras. Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, the Minister 
for Industries, replying said: “There is no question of the State government issuing any license 
as the ink industry does not come under the Industries Regulation Act.” In July 1953, the 
Government of India approved of a scheme submitted by the Pilot Company. Permission was 
granted to Messrs. ‘Taylor and Co. in October 1952 to manufacture ink in Madras. The All- 
India Ink Manufacturers’ Association protested on the ground that it would affect the indigenous 
industry. The representation was supported by the State government and forwarded to the 
Central government. The Central government was of the view that the locally manufactured 
inks were not suitable for Parker fountain pens, and also that the starting of foreign industry 
would introduce healthy rivalry. 

(1) The Central government is not correct in contending that the locally manufactured 
inks are inferior in quality. The Tariff Commission has gone into this question in great detail 
and has also come to the conclusion that some of the Indian manufactured inks are equal in 
quality to many of the imported varieties. On the basis of this finding they had recommended 
tariff protection to this Ink manufacturing industry against foreign imports. In spite of these 
facts, on what basis is the Central government coming to such a conclusion? Cannot the few 
fastidious users of Parker pens, who are not satisfied with anything other than Quink, import 
their requirements? Why Ict the tail wag the dog? 

(2) The Central government feels that the starting of foreign industry will bring healthy 
rivalry. This 1s socialism and nationalism with a vengeance. It seems as though we are getting 
back to the John Company days of mid-nineteenth century again. While we are preaching co- 
operation we encourage competition to throw the lambs to the wolves. Our industries are in 
the infant stages, while the foreign rivals are well organised cannibalistic voracious giants. Is 
this the way to foster our industries? Is this co-existence foreshadowed? 

Our history is getting full of skeletons. The Wimco group is feeding fat on our cottage 
match makers. The Lever Bros. have strewn the land with ruins of soap factories and the 
‘India Ltds’ are legion. May God save us from this socialistic internationalism based on 
competition and encouragement of foreign manufacturers! 


11 


INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 
(From: “Gandhian Economic Thought”. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


There 1s a false notion that industrialization is a solution for any country’s advancement. We 
must always read from history. History is an unmistakable record of past events. As the saying 
goes “history repeats itself.” If we take the same steps we shall land ourselves in the same 
predicament. When there was the great war between Russia and Japan, we used to rejoice that 
an oriental nation had come to the top. We have scen Japan disappearing from the face of the 
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earth as a big power. Why? Industrialization has not saved it. It has not saved any country, At 
the present moment America appears to be at the top. There is no knowing when she will go 
under. Violence creates unstable equilibrium. We cannot depend on it. The next moment 
somebody else becomes more violent and the present lords of the earth disappear. The idea 
that large-scale industries will save us is wrong. Industrialization is only indispensable, if the 
country’s economy 1s based on violence and not calculated to meet its daily requirements. In 
our country, it is absolutely wasteful. It is far too expensive for us to indulge in. To equip the 
Army, or Navy or Aar Force, industrialization is needed. Such cannot do without them. If we 
want non-violence, large-scale industries are uneconomical to any country for producing 
consumption goods. 

For instance, one of the things that we use largely is paper. We can make paper by hand as 
well as by machinery. Which is the more economical method of doing it from the point of view 
of the best utilization of natural resources? Suppose we make paper from bambcoos. What do 
the mill paper makers do? They have hundreds of acres of bamboos grown and they cut the 
tender bamboo. They put it in the mill and get the paper at the other end. That is their method 
of doing it. It necessitates the cultivation of bamboo like the cultivation of sugarcane. That is 
the mill method of production. 

How do we produce it by hand? We go round the dustbins, collect broken bamboo baskets, 
old mats etc. It is purely from rotten things that handmade paper is made. Take the utilization 
point of view. Bamboo 1s produced from the earth. In the case of the mill it goes direct from the 
cultivated soil and comes out as paper. In the case of the handmade paper we do not cultivate 
bamboo. It grows wild in the jungle. These bamboos are brought and baskets etc. are made out 
of them. They are used and they last for five to ten years. We have the use of the bamboo for all 
these years. When it gets rotten, it is thrown away. After it is thrown away, we convert it into 
paper. Which of these two methods shows better utilization of resources? The second one 
naturally, because we get several years use out of the bamboo, and when it becomes useless, we 
make use of it again for paper. We notice how wasteful it is to make paper by the first method. 

In Norway and Sweden they have vast forests and they make paper from wood pulp. In our 
country this is not possible. In our country we cannot afford to have our land put to that kind of 
use. [he bulk of our handmade paper is made out of waste material. We make paper out of jute. 
Where does it come from? We get hold of old gunny bags that have been used, cut them up, boil 
them with caustic soda, reduce them to pulp and make paper. Looking at the utilization of 
nature’s gift, or production, we see that handmade methods are superior from the point of view 
of utilization to the methods of mills. 

In many respects, handmade things also lead to all round benefit which you do not get from 
mill made things. Take making soap. The factories bring caustic soda from some large chemical 
companies and with that caustic soda they mix up oil and by using different processes they get 
soap. It is not creation, but a transformation of the caustic soda. 

We also make cottage soaps. We do not buy any caustic soda. Our boys go after the rains, 
about January or so to fields and collect the Sajimitt available from the surface of the earth. 
The boys remove this alkaline earth from the surface, which makes the soil better for cultivation. 
We bring that sediment into our place, extract soda carbonate and prepare soap out of it 
adding slaked lime water etc. We add ghani oil and such other oils as do not compete with the 
people’s food. Our agriculture is the better for this method of soap making, and we utilize oils 
which are available for purposes other than eating. Thus our soap making forms a part of our 
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economy order. Everywhere we have got to link up these things. Large-scale industries often 
stand alone and are unrelated to the rest of the economic organisation. 

We have got also to see that all things of primary necessities come out of our own country. 
Unless we do that there is a tremendous danger of our being left high and dry when the time of 
conflict comes. There is a great deal of talk about tractor cultivation. if we scrutinise it we shall 
see the danger. A clever Director of Agriculture was enthusiastic about tractor-based cultivation. 
He wanted to convert all our agriculture into tractor-based cultivation. Tractors run on petrol or 
crude oil, which are imported stuffs. Suppose world war comes on, from where shall we get 
crude oil or petrol? It is perilous to depend on imported motive power for our food production. 
This is the way things are being done today piecemeal. We are going to build up a wonderful 
navy based on petrol and crude oil which we will have to get from our enemies! 

The bullock, cow, horse etc. also give you also manure. A man had 200 acres of land. One 
tractor user who had a tractor of 200 horse power with him wanted to show the land owner of 
200 acres how a tractor could plough the land in a few days. He said he would get the land 
ploughed in a short time, and after the land had been ploughed, he came and told the owner that 
the land had been completely ploughed and wanted him to see it for himself. The man went and 
saw and asked him where he had put the 200 horse dung! The tractor was of 200 horse power 
and therefore there should also be dung of 200 horses. Then he said he wanted not only the 
ploughing of the land but also manure. Our cattle are fertilizing factories as well as power 
generating units. We cannot get things piecemeal, like power from one place, manure from 
another place, etc. We have got to organise our economy all round. Only then it can be called a 
system. It is a misnomer to call the Western economy an organisation, because it is all piecemeal. 
The economy must be co-ordinated. 

England came into a terrible crisis in 1940-41 because she was dependent on foreign countries 
for food. In England there was an excuse for having this kind of organisation as it is a small 
country. Most things they have to get from outside. The things they have there are coal, iron and 
steel, and they cannot live on them, and therefore they may be dependent on other countries. 

We are thinking in terms of our own country. It is a vast country with various resources 
available and, therefore, there is no excuse on our part to bring in things from outside, when we 
can develop them ourselves. From our own economy we can produce everything. There is no 
such thing as waste at all, One dovetails into the other. What is waste in one case becomes raw 
material in the second. We must develop our economy on that basis and it is possible in India, 
though it may not be possible in other countries. Industrialization may be wasteful under the 
conditions under which we are placed... 

Industrialization 1s not conducive to the growth of the whole man and his full development 
as a personality. Work has its reaction on the mind, and that is very much more important than 
the material manifestation of work. Our emphasis must not be on the material things we produce, 
but how we use work to make people grow. That is the basis of the new system of education 
that Gandhiji has brought about. Gandhiji’s scheme of education is based on this philosophy 
of work... . 

Our standard of living must be one which gives us an opportunity to express the highest in 
us, and 1s not the result of a multiplicity of wants that are being created artificially. This latter 
does not make for a higher standard of living. It is a misnomer to call multiplicity of wants a 
high standard of living. Compare Churchill and Gandhiji. Gandhiji had certain values. His 
thoughts were fixed on higher things. That is the higher standard which distinguishes us from 
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the animals. Churchill goes about with a cigar in his mouth indicating values of indulgence. 
That may be a complex standard of living, but certainly not a higher standard of living. There 
is a complex standard and there is a high standard. Gandhiji’s was a simple but high standard, 
whereas Churchill’s was complex but a low standard, comparatively speaking. Service is a 
higher ideal, while power is a lower one. Working for power is a low standard. Psychologically, 
the industrialists attempt to make a good market by parading this material standard of living, 
They set before the people a fashion and they blindly follow that fashion. If they follow that 
fashion it makes for much business. If industrialists can change fashions, new things can be 
made and a good market is created. Industrialists flourish on the folly of the customers... 

_ From this point of view of simple life, industrialization is not necessary. We have seen that 
from the point of view of the method of production, industrialization is wasteful. From the 
point of view of the growth of human beings industrialization is a hindrance. Human beings 
become mere machines. The articles that they produce are not often necessary for us. If we do 
not think that a high standard of living consists in having a multiplicity of wants, then 
industrialization is not called for. 

There are certain things for which large-scale industries may be used. We do not advocate 
that these should be wiped out altogether. They will be used only as necessary evils... They 
should be used for a certain purpose and not for people to make money and flood the country 
with unnecessary things. 


2 


BULLOCK CARTS NOT ALLOWED 
(GUP, September, 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


(Kumarappa’s preference for the use of animal power rather than fossil fuel driven motorised vehicles is illustrated in this 
anecdote. As in this incident, he was also on another occasion forbidden to approach in a bullock cart Nehru’s palatial home, 
Teen Murti House, for an official meeting.) 


The technique of how the rich exploit the weak was spotlighted at the time of my visit to 
New Delhi to attend the Planning Commission Advisory Board. The Planning Commission 
office is located in the South Wing of the Rashtrapathi Bhavan. From the station I took a /onga 
and after dropping my luggage at my lodging place, asked the driver to proceed to the ‘Lat 
Sahib’s Mahal.’ The driver replied “I am a poor man. I shall get into trouble if I drive you there 
as fongas ate not allowed.” I assured him I would see him through. He took courage and drove 
on, and went past the two secretariat blocks, and was about to turn left to the Viceregal Lodge 
gates, when a young Sikh authoritatively commanded the driver to get off that road. I told him 
it was a public highway, I had every right to use it, and asked what authority he had to turn me 
away, especially as he was not even in police uniform to regulate traffic. I ordered the tongawalla 
to proceed. The intruder now climbed down and explained that ‘Panditji’ was to pass that way 
to preside over the Planning Commission Meeting and he was only clearing the way for him. 
Then I informed him that I too had to attend that very meeting and what was more, I had to 
be there before Panditji got there so that I could have the privilege of standing up when he 
enters! Laughing at my retort he allowed the fonga to proceed. 

A few yards further, at the forbidding gates, was a military sentry, bayonet, boots, brass 
buttons all complete. He stood across the road and ordered us to get outside the railings as 
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tongas were not allowed inside those sacred precincts of the first citizen. I countermanded that 
order to the /ongawalla. The sentry demanded a pass from me. I replied I held no such thing. He 
told me I could not enter those grounds without a pass. I explained that I had been summoned 
to attend the Planning Commission Meeting, so I had to go. 

He replied that he had orders to let the invitees go in but not /ongas! 1 refused to get off and 
walk the distance. When the altercation was well on, a police officer intervened and bernie 
some reason to bear on the military orders. I was then allowed to pass. 

A few yards further the traffic policeman also stopped the /ozga. On my explaining the 
situation and strengthening my position by pointing out that at the first entrance a police officer 
had passed me, he agreed to let us proceed. In spite of my protest to the Secretary and his 
subsequent communication to the Military Secretary, this performance was repeated the next 
day also; I then threatened to arrive the next day—if the meeting continued—in a bullock cart! 
I pointed out it was the height of absurdity and absolute lack of planning to hold a meeting at a 
place to which the members had no free access. | 

At the afternoon session that day the question of roads came up. On being invited to offer 
my remarks, I regaled my experience of getting to the meeting in a /onga. I told Panditji that a 
bullock cart driver in a democracy was as good a citizen as the Prime Minister himself, and that 
it was an insult to deny him the use of a public road, as was done in New Dell on such roads as 
Feroze Shah Road. Then Jawaharlalji interrupted to say he fully agreed that every citizen was 
equal in a democracy and that no privileges could be denied to a bullock cart driver. But he 
submitted that I had misunderstood the purpose behind the notice board, “Bullock carts not 
allowed.” He suggested this restriction was placed in the interest of the bullock cart drivers 
themselves as those roads were frequented by military lorry drivers and accidents might happen, 
in which the bullock carts would be the worse sufferers. 

I replied, “Sir, you are a lawyer used to special pleading, but to a sumple man like me your 
argument looks upside down. When there are two persons in public and the presence of one 1s 
likely to be a menace to the other, my common sense would lead me to restrain the source of 
danger rather than the possible victim. Accordingly, I would put up a notice, ‘Motor cars and 
lorries not allowed, and thus protect the bullock cart drivers!” ‘This evoked a peal of laughter. 

This incident shows how even a simple situation is twisted out of recognition to suit the 
vested interests, and the underprivileged 1s told he 1s being deprived of his rights acquired at his 
own costs in his own interests! This was the old British trusteeship argument still perpetrated 
under our ‘Freedom. When will these frauds on the public cease and citizens be allowed to 
enjoy the newly acquired rights of full equality and justice? 


13 


PROFIT SHARING 
(GUP Nov. 1948. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


The Government of India has appointed a Committee to draw up a scheme for sharing the 
profits of industries between the industrialists and labour. This committee has recommended 
certain forms of profit sharing to be tried in the first instance in six industries viz., Cotton 
textiles, Jute, Steel, Cement, Manufacture of tyres and Cigarette making. 

Our position is that there should be no profits at all in centralized industries. All industries 
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that require centralized form of organisation should be worked on a service basis. ‘They 
should be owned or controlled by Government. Any excess over the cost should be ploughed 
back into the industry. The employces in such industries should receive adequate salaries and 
wages, which should be on a par with remuneration obtainable for like work in cottage and 
village industries. | 

Profit sharing schemes and many of the so-called welfare schemes of mills are so much 
dope to hold their workers in bondage and extract every ounce of energy out of them. Seemingly 
they benefit the worker monetarily, but in the end they create better markets of the mill products. 
These enslave the worker rather than liberate him. They are not calculated to develop his 
personality or individuality. 


14 
INTERVIEW REGARDING AMERICAN MOTIVATION TO HOLD A 


CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Q: The U.S.A. is proposing to hold an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment this summer and a Preliminary Conference in spring. What is your 
reaction to this? | | 

A: All these conferences are conspiracies between the ‘major industrial nations’ for the better 
exploitation of the world for the raw materials needed for themselves, and to partition the 
world amongst themselves as markets for their finished products. If the Government of 
India is invited, it is not so invited in the interests of the masses of India, but in the interests 
of the industries of Great Britain. India is only a pawn in their game. 

1. They want to expand trade. Trade in what? And from where? They would want to 
expand the trade of India in raw materials, and these will be exported to these so-called ‘major 
industrial nations.’ The profits at the raw material stage are low, while the returns at the stage 
where these raw materials are processed into finished products or into consumer goods are 
very high. So the expansion of this trade in raw materials will impoverish India and enrich 
further these ‘industrial nations.’ 

2. They want to expand their exports of finished goods. They would dump all sorts of 
goods on helpless countries like ours, and again make profits on this transaction. 

3. To this end they want us to let down trade barriers etc. What voice do the common 
folks of village India have in determining the goods they want? Taking down the trade barriers 
for powerless countries like ours means opening the floodgates for the import of foreign 
goods. 

4. They want to expand employment. This means an import of raw materials and an 
export of finished products. This will not be expanding employment in raw materials producing 
countries like ours. 

5. Our export of raw materials really means we are sending abroad the chances of 
employment of our people in processing such raw materials. Being employed in converting 
raw materials into consumption goods 1s the birthright of the owners or the producers of raw 
materials. This proposed conference is to deprive further our people of this prime opportunity 
of finding employment. With all these considerations I have no doubt that whatever these 
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conferences decide will be in the interests of the tigers of the day, and will not further the 
affairs of the lambs amongst nations. 

Q: Then what is your remedy? 

A: I have repeatedly said that the true political, economic and social interests of India lie in 
our giving up the use of foreign and mill made goods. This is Gandhiji’s message of self- 
sufficiency. We have to meet our demands by goods made by the masses, and if some of our 
artificial and newly created wants cannot be so met we should develop the self-determination 
and discipline to forego such wants. This is the only true remedy which will ensure world 
peace. I fear the international fever for economic activity will only launch us the faster into 
the Atomic war which, if it comes about, promises the dawn of the doomsday of mankind 
and civilization. 


15 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(Daily Kranti, || Sep. 1946. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


The bullock cart is often associated by the public with Gandhiji’s philosophy. They think we 
are against human progress and that we want to put back the hands of the clock. In the crude 
village economy there is much that can be improved using science. Science is the birthright of 
every human being, Science is an instrument—a double-edged weapon—which you can use 
either to destroy or create. The science of today is a destroyer. We want to yoke science to 
human progress. The user can make or mar by the way he handles an instrument. Take as an 
example fire. It can give light when used as a torch and can also be used as a destructive agency. 
To be able to use any such instrument properly for creative purposes, we require moral stamina 
in society. 

Science can be compared to a race-horse bred after generations of experiments. Put a child 
on the horse and whip it. You know to what result your well-bred horse will take the child. Has 
humanity grown up from its childhood sufficiently to be able to ride the horse of science? If we 
are not morally developed to handle anything bigger than a charkha, why desire for more powerful 
agencies? Otherwise, people cannot morally restrain themselves from using their powers for 
wrong intents. 

You can learn all the science of centuries in a short span of three or four years. There is a lag 
in moral development in that much time is required for character to form. 

Science Denied: Today, science is being prostituted. Its use has been denied to the masses. 
The chosen few who can pay for it get the benefit of the scientists’ services. Experiments 
require time and energy. Scientists, after all, are not ascetics; and as scientists sell their services 
to the highest bidder, science places itself outside the reach of the villagers. Government help 
should make science available to all. At present, it is in the hands of the people who have their 
own axe to grind. From the days of the industrial revolution in Europe, science has been utilized 
for people in large-scale industries. Even agricultural researches have been carried out for the 
textile industry of Manchester, and the poor Indian villager has had to pay for all this. When 
long-staple cotton could not be got from the south of North America, India was made into an 
agricultural research station. In all these cases, science has been in the hands of vested interests 
only. 
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Scientific young men should take up village problems. If we solve some problems for the 
villagers, the moneyed man is there to take full advantage of our efforts. There should be no 
trading in science. Patents and all that are merely recognised ways of exploitation using science. 

Our Approach: In Maganvadi—though we have no eminent scientists to boast of and have 
a very ill-equipped small laboratory—we carry on small researches for the villagers and try to 
solve their problems to the best of our abilities. We also send out men to the villages to show 
how to utilize the results of these researches. So our laboratory, though small, strives in the right 
direction. We take the primary necessities of life first. The various researches we have done to 
remove the difficulties of the masses have always been based on the economy of permanence 
and on the self-sufficiency of villages. 

Maganvadi ts planned in such a way that it vividly brings out the relative importance of the 
different branches of village industries. Nutrition, on which the health and well-being of the 
people depends, naturally takes the foremost place. After that come clothing and shelter. 
Accordingly, we have first flour-grinding, paddy-husking, ghani oil-pressing, gur-making and bee- 
keeping industries; and then the spinning and vegetable oil-Magandipa sections, followed by 
pottery. In the middle is the aforementioned laboratory. Then come soap-making from available 
alkaline earths and the handmade paper sections. We strive to bring science to the aid of the 
masses, and towards that end things of primary necessities are tackled first. 

Work Done: We may refer to some of the industries in particular, giving the scientific 
background to the approach. The Paddy husking department, for example, does the work of 
educating the masses on the harm done by polished rice and has devised means by which 
husking can be done in the homes... 

Similarly, ghani—the indigenous bullock-driven ail -press—has been studied with every 
scientific skill at our disposal. The effects of the different factors on its efficiency have been 
found out and an improved model named Maganvadi ghant has been devised. Here science has 
directly helped the poor villager and has attempted to solve a problem for him. Bee-keeping too 
is an advantageous and inexpensive hobby, which helps the agriculturist to obtain a better crop 
by cross-pollination and provides the health-giving food, honey. 

Magandipa was devised with a view to promote self-sufficiency in regard to lighting in villages, 
and it is based on the principles of economy of permanence. We try to discard kerosene so as to 
absolve ourselves from sharing in the imperialism of the Britishers keeping Burma under bondage 
and all the bloodshed occasioned for the possession of this product, which man consumes but 
can never create. Village pottery and handmade paper are indispensable industries for a civilized 
nation, and they develop the creative genius as well as satiate the many hungry ones in this 
hugely populated country of ours. 

Only by harnessing science to our many village problems can we bring peace and happiness 
to our masses. I trust every student of science will dedicate his skill, knowledge and ingenuity 
in the cause of our village people and work towards maintaining a Swaraj based on self- 
sufficiency, and thus put an end to the scramble for riches, which finishes up in scorching the 
earth of all that is good and noble. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESS? 
(Harijan, 13 April, 1947. Also in: “Science and Progress.”) 


The idea of spreading large-scale industries seems to be associated with being up-to-date, 
scientific and progressive. Correspondents often harp on this and enquire if the discouragement 
of textile mills and banning of rice mills are not putting the clock back. Hence it is profitable to 
spend a few moments to ponder over what is progress and what is scientific. 

Today, the public may be made to believe anything provided they are told often enough what 
to believe. Propaganda has become a science and is ousting all individual thought. Even education 
in our colleges and schools is taking the form of the promulgation of undigested half-truths. 
When rightly understood, science is the basis of all village industries, and village industries 
afford the fullest scope for scientific research and application. 

What is Science? Science is not the creation of man. Nature works in well-defined grooves 

according to immutable laws. \When man understands these laws and reduces them to a system 
of knowledge, we call it science. It follows, therefore, that any course of action to be termed 
scientific should conform to nature in all its bearings; we are unscientific to the extent we 
deviate from nature. Man may understand vaguely the lines on which nature works, and makes 
use of that partial knowledge for his own purpose deviating by so doing from the course ordained 
by nature. Such deviation will lead ultimately to his own destruction because he himself 1s a 
product of nature. Destruction so caused may be at his own hands or through misapplication of 
a partial understanding. 
_ Progress: Progress signifies both the search after knowledge and truth as found in nature 
and its application to satisfy human needs. In the measure in which we are able to pull alongside 
nature’s dictates, we shall be progressing in the right direction. But in so far as we are pulling 
against the course of nature we shall be creating violence and destruction, which may take the 
form of social conflicts, personal ill-health and the spread of anti-social feelings, such as 
hatred, suspicion, and fear. From these symptoms we shall know whether we are progressing 
scientifically or not. If our course of action leads to goodwill, peace and contentment, we shall 
be on the side cf progress, however little the material attainments may be; and if it ends in 
dissatisfaction and conflict we shall be retrogressing, however much in abundance we may 
possess material things. | 

Economic Activity: The activity of man to satisfy his elementary needs must, therefore, 
not merely produce the material goods, but should also be conducive towards the growth and 
development of his own personality. When a man eats food it not only satisfies his palate but 
replenishes the waste products of his body, maintains it in good condition and allows for growth 
and further development. If the food that he ate only satisfied the palate without contributing 
to the two other aspects of his needs, it will be of no use. If a person drank water sweetened by 
saccharin all the time, however much he may like the sweet taste, he cannot enjoy good health 
and strength, as all the elements necessary for his body building, maintenance and replacement 
of wastages are not present in proper proportions. Taste is a good thing but it is not all. The 
main function that food plays is performed after it has left our palate. It is the manner in which 
the food gets assimilated in the body that is going to tell ultimately. Similarly, work also must 
not be judged by its outward appearance or by the quantity of things produced. Work should 
develop the human personality and be as food to all the human faculties. When we, through 
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greed or false notions or a wrong sense of proportion, interfere with nature hoping to obtain 
short cuts, we generally end up by being wasteful. Nature does not believe in short cuts. The 
mills of God grind slowly. In our hurry, we often bring destruction on our heads, and we 
imagine such quick results to be a sign of progress. 

Food: For instance, nature packs up all nutritious articles, e.g. food grains, fruits, eggs, etc. 
carefully in such a way that the ingredients are kept intact and in proper proportion, as will be 
necessary for the users. But when we destroy nature’s packing we create counter influences, 
which also destroy the value of food. 

Rice, to cite one example, is packed up well in the husk coated with bran and equipped with 
pericarp and the grain. When this is to be eaten all that we have to do 1s to husk the rice. Such 
husked rice, because of its nutritive nature, will be attacked by weevils, vermins, rats, etc. Therefore, 
when we require rice we should husk what is needed at the moment and keep the rest as paddy. 
Then alone we get the whole benefit from eating the cereal. But man in his hurry uses a rice mill, 
and as he cannot store rice when husked, he proceeds to polish it and takes away all its nutritious 
elements. By so doing he no doubt increases the storage properties of rice, but at the cost of its 
food value. This is an instance in which human interference with nature is thoroughly unscientific 
and injures man. For this reason rice mills are against progress, and however skilfully the 
mechanism may have been devised, it is unscientific in the true sense. 

Husbanding of Resources: The scientific use of resources means we get the fullest benefit 
out of that which we find around us. Man in his eagerness to use mechanical devices is often 
irrational in the utilization of resources... The mill process of making paper, as we have shown 
(see pp. 274-5 and p. 283-ed.), 1s thoroughly unscientific and wasteful in the utilization of 
natural resources. Similarly, if we have to utilize as food the nutritious elements found in 
nature, we may get gar from palm trees that grow wild on uncultivable lands and obtain the 
whole benefit of the sap minus the water which it contains along with sugar in a digestible 
form, and various minerals and salts. But man in his anxiety to use his knowledge puts up sugar 
mills, converts good lands which may be used for the cultivation of cereals into sugarcane 
growing lands. Then the sugarcane is converted into sugar, wasting bulk of the minerals and 
salts in the molasses, which are thrown out as unfit for human consumption; from this he 
prepares rum and gin to poison the people and to acquire for himself the money they possess. 

Even if sugar be required to be produced by hand the rab prepared from palm juice can be 
centrifuged, and having obtained the sugar, the molasses left can now be converted into edible 
gur rich in minerals and salts. Molasses produced from the sugar mills, as they are affected by the 
use of sulphur compounds in the processes, are not fit for human consumption and have to be 
wasted, or converted into intoxicating drinks as stated above. Here again we see that sugar mills 
are thoroughly unscientific and wasteful of human resources. They, like the rice mills, are there 
only to satisfy the greed for accumulation of wealth by individuals at the cost of nutritious food 
products found in nature. 

Utilization of Resources: In our quest for ways and means of satisfying our needs we 
have to take into consideration the resources available to us and make the best possible use of 
them. It will be unscientific to use coal for fuel where it is not available and where crude oil can 
be easily obtained. Similarly, where coal is available and no firewood it would be senseless to 
bring firewood from distant places for purposes of fuel. In the same manner, where human 
energy is available cheaply and in abundance, it will be irrational to obtain other motive forces 
from distant places. In India, where people are suffering from unemployment and lack of 
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occupation, to resort to mill production, which ultimately spreads unemployment, is unthinkable. 
From this point of view, hand spinning, however slow it may be, is scientific and in line with 
human progress, while textile mills are irrational and spell ruin to the people. 

Perversion of Taste: Through propaganda people’s natural taste is perverted. They are 
made to believe smell and colour are to be avoided. They may be taught soon to hold that paper 
roses are better than natural ones, as the latter do not ‘smell.’ The best example of this type of 
perversion for business purposes is the present drive to popularize Vanaspati ghee. Here the mill 
prostitutes scientific knowledge to deodorize and decolourize the natural oil, to substitute 
nutritionally inferior oils for the traditionally used ones, to solidify vegetable oils while lowering 
or destroying their digestibility. They render all this disservice at an enhanced price. Is this not 
taking liberties with nature, science and progress? Do we not deserve it if in return nature visits 
us with blindness, loss of powers of growth and reproduction? This 1s industrialization in all its 
nakedness. Such is what passes for science and progress today, heralding their advent by highly 
paid advertisements, exploiting the ignorance of the people. 

Machines and Tools: This does not mean that there is no room for machines. Where 
standardisation and regimentation of labour are called for, the use of large-scale machines 1s 
indicated. Where precision tools are to be made and standardised articles are essential, then 
production of these through machines will be necessary. But in consumption goods duplication 
and standardisation are not of the very essence of their being. A comb may be made of horn by 
hand; but no two combs so made will be precisely alike. There is no purpose in standardising 
such articles. Hence making combs from plastics is not called for. Similarly, there are many 
articles in common use which do not call for standardisation. On the other hand, most 
consumption goods call for catering to individual need and taste. In such cases, only cottage and 
village industries can answer the purpose. When a man has to be fitted with a pair of shoes, the 
shoes have to be made for his feet, so as to conform to any deformities that he may possess. 
Such making of shoes for a particular person’s feet is scientific; it helps the shoe-maker to use 
his resourcefulness and ingenuity to meet the need and helps him to develop his capacity. 
Standardised shoes, though they may produce the articles in abundance, cannot be said to be 
thoroughly scientific in so far as they are not calculated to fit any particular foot exactly. The 
large-scale production of shoes, as compared with the work of the mochi, is again unscientific, 
and so against progress. 

Violence and Destruction: In the last two generations we have known the results of the 
mechanical production of standardised goods. The raw materials are needed in large quantities 
and they have to be collected from the four corners of the world. The finished products have to 
be assured of a definite market and for these the ocean routes have to be kept clear and safe. 
These conditions have brought about the two catastrophic global wars. In the course of these 
wars much of human production and skill has gone into destruction. Any war is definitely 
against progress, it turns men back to the jungle and so can be termed unscientific. Since our 
activities to satisfy our human needs have culminated in these global wars, they are unscientific 
and retrogressive. 

~ Conclusion: Therefore, when we attempt to plan production in our country to satisfy our 
needs, we have to be careful to choose the most scientific method and the most progressive 
ways. We must remember that production of a multiplicity of goods is not synonymous with 
progress, nor is destruction a sign of science. Attainment of quick results is not conducive to 
the production of culture. Nature works in mysterious ways and demands its own time. No 
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man in a hurry can be either progressive or scientific. We need patience and we need ballast to 
our lives. This we can find only through satisfying our needs by village industries and decentralized 
production. 

Large-scale industries may be used as a necessary evil, as has already been referred to above 
in the production of tools and machines needed for cottage and village industries and for the 
provision of basic raw materials, such as sulphuric acid, steel, etc. These can also provide natural 
monopolies as in the case of communications, means of transport, and public utilities like water 
and power. Anything more than this will spell ruin and destruction to humanity. It calls for great 
care and forethought to be able to judge. However, we cannot resort to centralized methods of 
production in the satisfaction of our daily needs. Wherever there is a doubt, it is safer to fall 
back on the decentralized methods of production. We hold that the proper application of science 
and the way to real progress lies in resorting to village and cottage industries to satisfy our daily 
needs. 
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SCIENCE IN RURAL INDIA | 
(1945/46, Social Service League, Allahabad University. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


As man progresses in intelligence he begins to understand the working of Nature. This 
knowledge of the ways of Nature is science. We can use this power both for destruction and 
creation. The chances are that the further we are from natural surroundings the more we are 
likely to use our information for destruction. It is, therefore, no wonder that the city civilization 
of the Western nations has led them to use their knowledge for destruction rather than for 
creation. : | 

Rural, that is, natural environment is necessary, if the fullest advantage is to be taken of 
science. The general notion that the village movement is a drifting away from science arises out 
of the ignorance of what science stands for. Science is not a creation of man. It is God ordained 
working of Nature which, therefore, can be best seen in surroundings least meddled with by 
men. 

Often we are told that village industries are less efficient than large-scale mills. The reason is 
that men of science have not been bestowing their thought to these methods of production 
resorted to by the masses. The moment we study these simple methods and apply science to 
them, they will prove their greater aptitude for absorbing real creative science. 


AGRICULTURE 


We cannot deal fully, within the limit of this article, with all aspects of the field for science. 
We can merely point out a few instances to indicate the line of thought. 

Fertilizers: The use of chemical fertilizers is being boosted as a scientific method of 
increasing production. The Agricultural Colleges being situated in large cities and staffed by city 
cultured men speak out of their ignorance of Nature’s ways. Chemical fertilizers may act as 
stimulants for a while, but in the long run they kill the soil as has been proved in the U.S.A. and 
Australia. The greater part of fertilizing the field is done by earthworms. The holes they bore 
help in the aeration of the soil and allow water to percolate through. These worms eat the 
organic matter such as leaves etc. and pass them out in an easily assimilable form for the 
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vegetation to take up. When the farmer uses organic manure he helps the work of Nature. He 
feeds these worms, which prepare the land for the crops. This is the creative scientific way. It 
is like increasing the gradient of a water channel to let the water run down faster purely 
worked upon by gravitation. 

On the other hand, when artificial fertilizers are used, we attempt to reach the vegetation 
directly ignoring Nature’s method of using the intermediate step of working through worms. 
This is short-circuiting Nature, which is intolerant of any attempt to interfere with its ways. The 
result is that as the worms do not get their feed and as they cannot live on chemicals they die. 
The land does not get aerated and water does not permeate through the cracked land. To offset 
this, we have to plough deeper and deeper every year with the help of power tractors. Ultimately, 
after 25 or 30 years a stage is reached where no further deep ploughing will save the situation. 
The land has to be abandoned for cultivation. But short-sighted and conceited man thinks he 
will fool Nature by using chemical fertilizers. Which way is really scientific? To follow the method 
of Nature, which may be slow but sure, or through greed to slay the goose that lays the golden 
egg? | 

Crops: The method of Nature is to work in cycles. The soil helps vegetation to obtain its 
nutrition from air and sunlight. Man uses part of this material for his maintenance and returns 
the rest back to the soil. If we organise our system differently we cannot do so with impunity. 
Nature will wreak her vengeance. We grow cotton. We use the lint for cloth, the seeds are fed to 
cattle, which work on the fields or give milk; and what the cattle do not utilize is returned to the 
soil in the form of farmyard manure. This is the cycle. Man in his greed produces by artificial 
methods a variety of cotton with long-staple suited for the mills. He delints only the long-staple 
cotton. The seeds are left fluffy with short lint. Such fluff being indigestible it cannot be fed to 
the cattle as it causes stomach ache. The cattle do not get their share of the produce of the land 
and become weaker for lack of proteins in the diet. Is this short circuiting scientific, when 1n the 
long run it weakens our source of power? | 

In our country there are crores of palm trees of various kinds. When their juice is evaporated 
we get gur—a good source of energy in our food. These trees grow in jungles and uncultivable 
lands. Leaving this rich source of sugar aside man laboriously cultivates fertile wetlands with 
sugarcane, and makes sugar out of it in mills. Sugar is not as nutritious as gwr, as it lacks all the 
minerals and vitamins. Is this a scientific utilization of land? 


VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 


Similarly, in a score of other ways man’s ‘Science’ goaded by his greed for quick returns 
leads him into ways of foolishness. A thorough and disinterested study of science will not 
harm him at any stage, if such knowledge is also used scientifically after fully understanding 
the conditions that prevail in rural India. 

In the same way we have to apply not half-baked science as the mills do, but a comprehensively 
understood way of Nature to all our industries. This is the object of the All-India Village Industries 
Association... We must not be led away by the apparent glamour of short-sighted policies and 
quick profits. We have to develop a detachment which Nature demands of us. Only then shall 
we be truly scientific. By working in true partnership with Nature in this way we shall be working 
for the real peace and happiness of our masses. 
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SCIENCE RUNS AMUCK 
(GUP, May 1947. Also in: “Our Food Problem” and “Science and Progress.”) 


Early this month the foundation stone of the National Chemical Laboratories was laid at 
Poona. We trust the scientists will turn their ingenuity to help the small man. 

Village industries have been struggling on their own merits against an artificial current set up 
by the paddles of large-scale industries. In and out of season propaganda is carried on against 
the small producers. Real progress and the best utilization of natural resources are best achieved 
through village and cottage industries, and large-scale industries are wasteful, though all scientific 
laboratories are focussed to help them. 

We have previously drawn attention to the way the bullock ghamis and dairies are being crushed 
by financial interests pushing up oil mills for the production of Vanaspati, and how even the 
Central government is helping on this programme by sanctioning new mills and shutting its eyes 
to the evils caused by mills and mill industries. 

In spite of scientific evidence to prove the injurious effects of using polished rice on the 
health of the people, the rationing machinery has been used to distribute only polished rice 
regardless of the consequences to the people. Why could not our popular government follow 
the healthy lead given long ago by Travancore by banning all rice mills? 

Since last November the Central government has been circularising all the Provincial 
governments to discourage hand-processed sugar. A scientific approach to this question will 
indicate that thousands of acres of the best lands can be brought under the cultivation of 
cereals etc., if we can utilize palm trees growing wild in the jungles and on wastelands. Palm gar 
and sugar can be obtained from these, and such.a programme will be complementary to the 
introduction of prohibition, as it will afford employment to thousands of displaced tappers. But 
then the strongly entrenched sugar mill interests are opposed to such a scheme as it undermines 
their industry. The government seems to have ears only for such. 

Nutritional experts tell us that gur is a wholesome food containing minerals, vitamins and 
sugar, while mill sugar is a simple chemical for producing energy; and because it lacks the 
ingredients necessary for its own assimilation, it draws the needed material from other items of 
food taken in. Hence the Americans term white sugar a ‘devitalising food.’ Between hand- 
processed sugar and mill sugar, the former is more than ten times richer in tron contents. In 
spite of this in favour of hand-processing of sugar, the Central government wants the hand 
process discouraged. In many places factory made white cube sugar 1s outside the ration. So the 
rich can buy without any limit but their purse. | 

The ever obliging Provincial governments only need the sign to take drastic measures. The 
U.P. government by its Khandsari Sugar Control Order of November 1946 is dealing a death 
blow to both the Khandsari sugar and Desi chini producing industries. 

The trend of events seems to be such that we shall end by hanging ourselves with ‘scientific’ 
ropes. Our governmental machinery appears to be set to destroy the industries of the common 
man by the introduction of labour saving devices, which may be otherwise termed ‘employment 
reducing instruments.’ Is it scientific to introduce such in a country teeming with unemployment 
and underemployment? 

At Lyallpur Agricultural College, the Principal is a specialist in maida production. They have 
various kinds of electric machinery to remove all nutritive elements from wheat leaving purely 
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starch behind. There is a revolving electric bakery also. The objective is to produce white 
bread, slices of which will be uniformly patterned like a honey comb. This can best be attained 
with the whitest aida. Should we not more scientifically and truthfully designate this Principal 
as “a specialist in food destruction”? Is there any place for such in a famine-stricken land? 
We in India seem to be possessed with a mania to destroy all nutrition provided by nature by 
the use of mills—white rice, white sugar, hydrogenated oils. Is this where science is leading us? 


19 
ON VANASPATI 


(To read again Kumarappa’s campaign material against ‘Vanaspati ghee’ is useful, as despite the by now well-known and 
accepted negative health effects of this form of vegetable oil, the government has failed to ban it. It continues to make 
profits for Indian companies and foreign multinationals, who continue to use deceitful advertising techniques in this regard 
with impunity.) 


NAKALI GHEE 
(GUP, July-Aug. 1947. Also in: “Science and Progress” and “Our Food Problem.”) 


Our articles on Vanaspati ghee brought in a sheaf of letters—of approbation from the public, 
and of opprobrium from the manufacturers, naturally. A valued friend has coined ‘Nakah’ 
(imitation) ghee as the name for this product, and we hope this will receive legal sanction as 
‘margarine’ has in Europe. An alternative name can be ‘Devitalized Vegetable Oil.’ 

The burden of the battle cry of the manufacturers is stated below with our reactions. 
One of the ‘scientific’ minions of the manufacturers writes: 


“If one compares Vanaspati with cow's ghee, then it is definitely inferior in its food value. However, when 
Vanaspati is compared with the oil from which it is made, then it is definitely a better food article because (i) 
it has a more palatable taste, (ii) it has better keeping qualities.” 

This statement is typical of half-truths and suppression of facts on which the manufacturers’ 
case is built up. In dealing with ghee they admit the inferiority of Vanaspati in “food value,” 
meaning thereby nutritive value. While dealing with the oil the comparison is not on the nutritive 
value, but is shifted to its keeping qualities and taste only, while to the reader “better food 
article” will convey the idea of nutrition. Again the comparison is with cotton seed oil or 
groundnut oil and not with coconut, #/or mustard oils which are the commonly used edible oils. 
Further, the comparison is with the mill pressed oil and not with the cold pressed ghani oil. 
These statements are evidently calculated to mislead the unwary reader. 

The manufacturers have launched out on a widespread, expensive advertising programme, 
by which they hope to confuse the public. They compare Vanaspati to margarine. This comparison 
is not valid. While Vanaspati is prepared from mill pressed cotton seed or groundnut oil, margarine 
is not necessarily prepared from such inferior hydrogenated vegetable oils. Its history of 
manufacture dates back before hydrogenated oils came to be known. Generally it is made from 
softer animal fats or from a mixture of animal fats and vegetable oils churned with milk and 
chilled with ice to give it an appearance of a milk product. Because this animal fat based margarine 
is used widely in Europe and America, and “eminent research workers agree unanimously that 
such are both wholesome and nutritious,” it does not follow by any stretch of imagination that 
Vanaspati, manufactured from hot processed, inferior vegetable oils is also equally nutritious. 
Why not push the same illogical argument one step further, and say “because ghee is nutritious, 
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therefore Vanaspati ghee is also nutritious?” 

They proceed to compare the price of Vanayspati with the price of dairy ghee, and claim it ts 
one-third. A true comparison will be with the price of mill pressed groundnut oil. It would then 
be seen to be about fifty per cent more expensive. We are entitled to ask what additional or 
proportionate benefit have the manufacturers conferred to impose this heavy tax on the 
unsuspecting public? One would think that these manufacturers are liable to be prosecuted for 
such misleading advertisements under the Defence (sale of goods) Regulations and by the 
consumers for damages. 

In Great Britain cold pressed olive oil is held in high esteem. In any case cold pressed oils are 
better than mill oils. We should have expected the Vanaspati manufacturers to prove their claims 
of superiority over cold pressed coconut, or mustard oils. Then alone they will have a leg to 
stand on. If at any tme cold pressed oil goes rancid, it is not the process that is at fault but the 
carelessness of the oilman. | 

The manufacturers claim that they are meeting the “tremendous shortage of fats in the 
country.” Have they increased the fat contents in any way? All they have done is to transform 
good existing material into a bad and expensive product, which will “taste better and keep 
better.” 

There are two ways of meeting this shortage, one is by increasing milk production and the 
other is to increase the production of cold pressed oils, both by stopping export of edible oil 
seeds and increasing the cultivation of oil seeds. 

The Chairman of the Vanaspai Manufacturers Association of India in his letter refers to 
the apprehension that “traces of nickel found in Vanaspati may prove poisonous in the long 
run” and assures us that “they would do no harm, as it has been found that human beings can 
absorb and excrete relatively large quantities of nickel without any ill-effects resulting therefrom,” 
and that vegetables such as carrots, onions, tomatoes, lettuce etc., which people consume, 
contain much larger quantities of nickel than is ever likely to be found in Vanaspat. He seems 
to be innocent of the fact that the nickel in the vegetables 1s in combination, while that in 
\anaspati is definitely a foreign matter. This will make a world of difference in the capacity of 
the human body to deal with such matter. The one may be excreted, while the other may act as 
a poison... . 

The Chairman goes on to state “to condemn Vanaspati on inconclusive evidence, while the 
case is officially sub judice is to do a disservice to the country in general and to an important 
food industry in particular,” and calls upon us to withhold criticism until the Expert Committee 
publishes its findings. We feel he is applying the safety valve in the wrong place... We submit 
that the proper course for manufacturers, on whom the onus of proof would lie, is to immediately 
stop producing Vanaspau till conclusive evidence that it is not harmful is forthcoming... 


FOR SALE—A PACIFIER 
(GUP, Feb. 1947. Also in: “Our Food Problem” and “Science and Progress.”) 


To satisfy a baby’s greed an easy-going mother gives it a pacifier to suck. This pacifier gives the 
child no nutrition, but just the satisfaction of appearing to feed. In the same way our Vanaspati ghee 
users have got their desire to use something which appears like ghee, and the Vanaspatt ghee makers 
satisfy such consumers’ vanity by giving them something which does not provide the nutriments 
of ghee, and at the same time satisfies their vanity. But while the mother does not charge the child 
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anything for putting the pacifier in its mouth, the Vanaspati ghee makers grow fat on the profits they 
earn out of their consumers. Vanaspati ghee is not ghee at all unless it has some equivalent of the 
vitamin A as is contained in the dairy product. At best Vanaspati can be termed an equivalent of 
indigestible vegetable oil, if it is hydrogenated to the extent sufficient to make it appear solid like 
ghee. Hydrogenation confers no special quality on pure vegetable oil other than the fact that such 
hydrogenated oil forms a convenient adulterant for ghee. What distinguishes ghee from vegetable oil 
is its animal origin. Vanaspati, which claims to be ‘vitaminous, therefore, can only be vitaminised 
from animal sources of oil rich in Vitamin A—shark liver oil. In a vegetarian country like ours, 
where many of the consumers have an aversion to animal food other than dairy products, to sell 
freely Vanaspat without disclosing the animal sources of its vitamin, is a fraud on the public. 

Besides, at the Nutrition Conference held at Hotsprings, it was pointed out that the free use of 
vitamin concentrates is injurious. If Vanaspati is vitaminised by such concentrates taken from cod 
liver oil or shark liver oil, such concentrates will also be injurious. Then again, for hydrogenation a 
catalytic agent is necessary. The usual catalytic agent that is used 1s nickel, and traces of nickel have 
been found in hydrogenated oil. Though taken in minute. quantties, nickel, not being a mineral 
which the human body needs, may prove to be poisonous in the long run. Dr. V.N. Patwardhan, 
Director of the Nutrition Research Institute, Coonoor, stated at the Indian Science Congress last 
month that his researches revealed that Vanaspati adversely affected the growth and reproductive 
function of animals. | 

People in different parts of the country have been used to different kinds of vegetable oils— 
mustard, #/ coconut, etc. According to Ayurvedic tradition, all oils are not of equal benefit to the 
human body. The value differs from oil to oil. For instance, almond oil is declared to be a brain 
tonic and nourishing for the body, while groundnut oil, though it may have fat content, is said to be 
injurious for the brain. Sarson, “/ and coconut oil are infinitely better from this point of view than 
groundnut oil. Most of the Vanaspai factories use mainly groundnut oil or cotton seed oil (and 
now palm oil also—ed.). These are inferior oils and, therefore, even as a substitute fat from ordinary 
oil, the users of Vanaspati do not get the best of vegetable oils. By legislation, which seeks to 
guarantee to consumers poor food products, it should be made compulsory on the part of Vanaspati 
ghee makers to declare on their labels clearly and unmistakably, the sources from which the product 
is made including, of course, that of the vitamin. 

These facts being as they are, it passes our understanding as to why Vawaspati should be 
prepared unless it is to provide oils in a suitable condition for soap making and other industrial 
purposes.” As things are, vegetable oils pressed by ghanis are superior to Vanaspatt in their digestibility 
and purity, while there is no comparison with natural dairy ghee; and yet capitalists are investing Rs. 
4 to 5 lakhs on machinery imported from abroad for exploiting the susceptibility to vanity of a 
small section of our population, mainly urban. 

We understand about 27 new factories have been allowed by the Central government to be 
started, most of them in Madras and Bombay. Is this the understanding and solicitude the Central 
government has for the exploiters irrespective of the welfare of the population, or is it its enthusiasm 
for rapid industrialization that is carrying them beyond its depth, or is it a carry-over of the British 
‘Fleece India’ policy, as establishing these 27 factories will mean to Great Britain business of over 


*° In fact Unilever, also a manufacturer of soap, established in 1931 the Hindustan Vanaspati Manufacturing Company, which 


later in 1956 was merged with other Lever Brothers companies, Lever Brothers India Ltd (1933) and United Traders Limited 
(1935) to form the Hindusthan Unilever Company. 
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a crore? 

We suggest that a government seeking the welfare of the people would not stop short of 
banning this type of exploitation at the cost of the health and sentiments of the people. In the 
name of industrialization the country should not be ruined, especially the constitution of a people 
who are already victims of malnutrition. Public opinion should be educated to deal with Vanaspati 
ghee producers as traitors to the land, and if the government reflects the popular mind, we should 
soon have no such fraud practised on the people. 


. 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE 
. (GUP, April 1949. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


The cinemas have made familiar the alternative the hold-up man presents. In his case the 
demand is for the one or the other. In the case of the Vanaspat mill there is no alternative. It 
demands both money and life! . 

In 1947/48 there were about 1 crore of acres under groundnut, 21% of the production of 
which went to the Vanaspati mills. That means 21 lakhs of acres were earmarked for these mills. 
These lands can grow Jawar, and two acres of Jawar land will easily support a family of five. 
Hence the pressure of the Vanaspati mills last year put out 11 lakh of families, i.e, more than a 
half crore souls had their food taken out of their mouths by these mills. Besides, during the 
same period India had imported over 130 crores worth of food stuffs. Is this not a subsidy to 
mills, to release food lands for raw materials? 


BIRTH CONTROL WITH VANASPATI — 
(GUP, April 1949. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


The evil effects on the health of consumers of Vanaspati have been under investigation for 
over a year. In the Central Assembly the Food Minister stated that one of the investigating 
scientific research bodies has arrived at the definite conclusion that in the third generation the 
use of Vanaspati reduces producuvity and eyesight in rats. May this not be a valuable contribution 
of our many Vanaspati mills to our population problem? 


20 


| SOIL FOOD VERSUS DRUGS 
(GUP, Sep. and Oct. 1947. Also in: “Science and Progress” and “Our Food Problem.”) 


In human nutrition people recognise the difference between staple food and drugs. Usually 
the staple food is eaten in large quantities and it contains all the elements necessary for the 
human body in the right proportions or nearly in the right proportions. Milk, for instance, 
contains fat, proteins, calcium and vitamin A besides other similar ingredients. But, if for any 
reason, the body of a patient needs more Vitamin A than is found in milk, because of some 
diseased state of the body, then to augment this need, vitamin A may be administered in the 
form of some liver products, such as shark liver oil or cod liver oil. We recognise, therefore, 
that an ordinary wholesome food differs from medicines. The medicines are administered in 
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small doses according to the needs of the particular patient and his condition. An old man may 
take a different dose of medicine from that of a middle-aged one, the latter would need a 
different dose from that of children. 

Again certain drugs are used as stimulants when individuals want to go beyond their energy 
provided by nature by indulging in dances at night clubs. Such individuals stimulate their bodies 
to meet the extra demand of energy by taking injections of morphia and other such drugs. For 
the moment, they appear to be full of vitality and energy, but a time comes when they suffer 
from the reaction of the stimulants. Therefore, all persons desiring to lead a normal life 
without overstraining the nervous or muscular system, will content themselves with a healthy 
use of energy produced in the normal food. 

Medicines are indicated in the case of the existence of pathological conditions, while stimulants 
are harmful to the body as they overtax the system. Thus the staple food, medicine, and the 
drug, each has its own place and cannot be substituted one for the other. Food for the normal 
person, medicine for the sick person, and the drug for the over-indulgent. 

Similarly, in plant life too, we have these stages. Plants, like animals, need food. They draw 
this food from the air and the soil through the medium of water. If the normal food that the 
plant requires is deficient in a particular aspect, that deficiency may be made good by a proper 
diagnosis and prescription. Also plants can be stimulated like human beings with drugs. But that 
is an unnatural situation. In nature, much of the mineral substances needed by plant life are 
provided in some assimilable form by micro-organisms in the soil. These micro-organisms take 
organic matter and present them in an assimilable form fit for the plants. In the normal way, 
the animals feed on vegetation, and after assimilating what is needed for energy and growth, 
they pass out the rest back to the earth. These micro-organisms in the soil convert such 
material back into plant food, and so goes on the cycle in nature. Any interference in this by 
men can only be justified by the circumstances. 

The natural staple food of all plants is farmyard manure and other organic matter. Such 
manures have in them certain elements termed auxins, which help better assimilation of the 
food, just as vitamins in human food help in the biochemical process. Farmyard manure and 
other organic matter are rich in these auxins, which are indispensable for plant life, in the same 
way as vitamins are indispensable for human beings. 

Where the mineral contents of the soil may be deficient owing to flooding and washing 
away of certain mineral salts, it may be necessary to supply that deficiency by introducing 
certain chemicals. But this is a process analogous to medicine for the human body. Just as 
medicines can only be administered by a qualified doctor after a careful diagnosis with a 
prescription suited to the particular conditions of the patient, similarly, this method of adding 
chemical fertilizers to the soil should only be done after a careful analysis of the soil and the 
requirements of plant life to be raised on that soil. Without such proper prescription given by 
a soil chemist, to freely use chemical fertilizers would be as foolish as a layman administering 
medicine to a patient, and it may be equally tragic in its results. Artificial fertilizers, therefore, 
are not plant food but they are medicines to the soil. 

_ Just as the human system can be stimulated beyond its normal performance by drugs such 
as morphia, similarly plants also can be subject to an unhealthy enhancement of their growth 
and production by the use of drugs. Chemical fertilizers can produce this effect: but it is an 
unhealthy, short-sighted and unnatural state of affairs. 


If our agricultural food production is to supply the normal requirements of the human 
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body, the plants from which we draw that food must also be healthy, normal and well-fed. Any 
artificial stimulant or artificial feeding will naturally affect our food, as we depend upon, especially 
in Our country, so largely on plant life as food. Hence it becomes imperative that we should 
watch the food given to these, the medicines administered and the drugs supplied. If there is 
any undue dose at any stage it will ultimately tell on the health conditions of the human being. 

New Zealand grows most of its food supply on soils manured by chemical fertilizers, and 
it was found that the people of New Zealand were subject to catarrh, influenza, septic tonsils 
and dental caries. Therefore, Dr. Chapman of the Physical and Mental Welfare Society of 
New Zealand carried out some experiments in Mount Albert Grammar School Hostel, and 
subjected over 60 boys, teachers and staff, to experimental feeding. The food was changed 
from the ‘chemically grown’ fruits, salads and vegetables to articles produced on farmyard 
manure, and he reports: “There is marked physical growth and freedom from other common 
ailments, and their dental conditions have improved. It may be noted here that during the last 
war, when young men were examined for recruiting, over 40% of the New Zealanders were 
found to be unfit because of defective teeth.” This experiment warns us that if the health of 
the people of India is to be what it should be, we must beware of chemical fertilizers. This is 
purely from the point of view of our food. 

Looking at it from the needs of the soil, chemical fertilizers increase the acidity of the soil. 
Parts of Bengal and Bihar have already suffered from this. To make the fertilizers effective, it 
is necessary to apply them at a suitable depth and not as a top-dressing. Application of manures 
at some depth involves deep ploughing and copious irrigation. In our country, where the major 
portion of the land is subject to the vagaries of the monsoon, it would be a pure gamble to 
plough deep and manure it with expensive manures only to find at the end of the season that 
the rains have failed. Our farmers are not financially well off enough to take the risks of this 
type of land treatment. As we have already indicated earlier, before artificial fertilizers can be 
used on any plot of ground a very carcful analysis of the soil and its requirements have to be 
ascertained. This involves a wide-spread, well-trained, expert staff of agricultural chemists 
who could function as ‘soil doctors.’ Before we have such personnel available at every plot of 
cultivable land, it would be sheer folly to put artificial fertilizers in the hands of the farmers. It 
will be like handing in poisons—drugs like opium, morphia, etc.—into the hands of ignorant 
patients without any control as to their use. Therefore, even if we wish to introduce fertilizers 
as medicine, the condition precedent to such a course will be the introduction of agricultural 
chemists in large numbers. In our country we have not got physicians even for human beings 
in sufficient numbers. Where are we to find soil physicians in greater numbers? 

With these facts before us we regret to notice that our ill-advised Central government is 
pushing on with the promotion and extension of artificial fertilizer factories. In Bihar at Sindhni, 
a scheme for artificial fertilizer factories, involving foreign machinery to the extent of Rs. 12 
crores and other buildings and equipment running into a further 10 crores, is being pushed 
forward. We hope better counsels will prevail, and the suicidal scheme will yield place to 
carrying on researches on more healthy lines to provide a considerable amount of organic 
matter going to waste today as suitable manure to our fields. Only such a course will provide us 
with health giving food and save us from the unscrupulous exploiters, who regardless of the 
harm they are causing the people, consider accumulation of wealth the only objective in life. 
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NEEDED: A THIRD WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
(From: Pushpa M. Bhargava: India on Auction, Frontier, May 16-22, 2010, pp. 14-5) 


India signed the India-US knowledge Initiative in Agriculture during the first UPA government. Following 
this—and perhaps, in preparation of this—research and extension work in agriculture seems to have totally 
discounted India's strengths and needs. The Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR) has developed 
integrated pest management (IPM) and bio-pesticides for some 85 crops, including cotton and brinjal. Why 
have the persons in authority not used these technologies instead of peddling Monsanto's Bt crops? 


Organic agriculture has been India's forte...Why are India's Krishi Vigyan Kendras (maybe there is one 
in every district) not encouraging organic agriculture? Why does not ICAR have an Institute devoted to 
organic agriculture? Given today's knowledge of molecular biology, why are agriculture research scientists 
in this hapless country not developing varieties which would have the advantages of hybrids? The farmers 
can then have their own seeds and would not have to depend on seed companies. At a meeting that the 
director general of ICAR and this writer had co-chaired, nine energy saving steps for agriculture were 
identified. Why have they not been taken? 


The ICAR has published in several volumes details of over 4000 traditional agricultural practices, many of 
which have been validated and cross-validated. There are many more documented by the National 
Innovation Foundation. Why is the government not using the validated ones and taking steps to examine 
the remaining? Why is the government not using the horticulture potential?... Why is the Department of 
Agriculture not using the outstanding capabilities that the National Remote Sensing Agency has to, for e.g., 
identify diseased plants in a field so that one can prevent the spread of the disease?... There is already a US 
demand that India cuts down its subsidies to agriculture which are a pittance in comparison to what the US 
provides to its agriculturists. 


Then India recently signed secretly an MoU on Agriculture Co-operation and Food Secunty’ with the US, 
even though all the inputs one requires—scientific, technological, managerial or social—to improve agnculture 
to meet national demands (present or future) are available within the country. The MoU for all practical 
purposes appears to have handed over India’s food security and sovereignty, farmers’ security, agriculture 
security and security of the rural sector comprising 70 per cent of the Indian population to the US... Indians 
are now.trying to sell the entire country for a pittance (if anything at all) to the MNCs and the US... 


21 
INDEBTEDNESS 


(Extract from: “An Economic Survey of Matar Taluka — Kaira District,” 1931.) 


(This report was prepared on Gandhi's suggestion. Matar Taluka in Kaira (now called Kheda) district was once prosperous 
being watered by 4 rivers. But the land assessment, revenue and irrigation policies of the British had turned the taluka into a 
famine ridden one. Started in 1929 this survey of 54 villages in the taluka deals with crops and cultivation, manuring, irrigation, 
marketig, industries, finances, land revenue, indebtedness, hygiene and health, cattle, and other topics, such as schooling, 
migration and imports. The report concludes with a set of recommendations for remedying the situation. Here we are 
reproducing the chapter on Indebtedness, as it remains a chronic problem to this day, resulting in lakhs of farmers’ suicides 
in different parts of the country in the past decade or so indicating the abysmal rural conditions even in post-colonial India.) 


Forms of Credit Facilities : 

Owing to the nature of their occupation agriculturists everywhere are always in need of 
loans or credit facilities. Broadly speaking these needs could be supplied by the following three 
forms of loans: 

I, Seasonal Loans: These are mainly necessary for agricultural operations such as labour 
charges, purchase of seeds, manure, etc. 

II. Short-term Loans: These are usually resorted to for purchase of bullocks, implements 
etc., the benefit from which could be spread over 4 or 5 years. 
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III. Long-term Loans: When permanent improvements, such as sinking wells, building houses, 
improving the fields by levelling, drainage etc. have to be undertaken, loans with a longer term 
are needed. In this part of the country, the need 1s often met by the supply of bullocks by 
Sindhis, or loans from Pathans or moncey-lenders. The long term loans are usually obtainable 
from the government or the money-lenders. 


Sources of Loans 

The farmers of Matar taluka share the chronic indebtedness of the agriculturists in general 
and of the ryoés of India in particular. Hardly five per cent of the families we have examined in 
this taluka are free from debt. As a rule, their facilities for finances are limited. In most villages, 
the financing of the farmer is left to the sowcar and the usurer. Some Sindhis and Pathans also do 
the business of usurers. In more recent years, co-operative societies have been organised to help 
in this important function. Government aid is generally restricted to helping the farmers out of 
calamities by giving loans for seeds, houses, wells, cattle, etc. — 

Sindbis and Pathans. The system of lending by Sindhis 1s rather peculiar. They do not advance 
the borrower cash, but provide him with bullocks on the instalment plan. The price charged 
includes exorbitant interest. They usually come with the bullocks to these villages about the 
beginning of the monsoon and revisit the villages for the collection of their dues after the 
harvest. When they come, they come in batches and demand the hospitality of their debtors. 
Their attitude is often menacing, and they ruthlessly collect their pound of flesh. In the three 
groups, about 165 families of those that we have examined, are indebted to the Sindhis to the 
extent of about Rs. 15,300. These families represent usually those with the lowest amount of 
credit, as borrowing from the Sindhis is only resorted to as a desperate measure. The bullocks 
borrowed are often sold away at comparatively low prices, which makes the system of borrowing 
from the Sindhis a very expensive one. With the exception of about 3 or 4 villages, very few 
resort to borrowing from the Pathans. Unlike the Sindhis, the Pathans lend cash and take their 
interest in cash. 3 

Non-Interest Bearing Loans. One hundred and ninety families have borrowed about Rs. 36,000 
from relatives. Generally speaking, these are not interest-bearing debts and, therefore, this does 
not represent the same kind of demand for capital that the other methods of financing represent. 

Co-operative Soveties: In this taluka the co-operative system of financing has not proved attractive 
to the people. For the past few years hardly any business is being done by the co-operative 
societies, many of which have already become defunct...Generally, the rate of interest varies 
between 9 and 12 per-cent on good security. The unpopularity of the society appears to be 
largely due to the cumbersome organisation, which is rarely understood by the members. By the 
time various routine work in connection with authorising the grant of loans was got through, 
several days and even weeks would have passed, and then the amount, when granted, is remitted 
to the Government Treasury at Matar, from where the local society has to get its loan. 

The farmer, therefore, naturally prefers to deal with the sowcar, who disposes of the case 
- there and then. This lack of expedition and want of human touch were in no small measure 
responsible for the failure and disappearance of the co-operative societies of this taluka. The 
terms were broadly that 10 per cent of the loans granted were to form a compulsory deposit on 
which was paid interest of one pie per rupee per month, while the borrower was charged two 
pies per rupee per month. If the borrower fails to repay the loan on the appointed day a penal 
interest of 18% per cent is liable to be charged. In most cases lending is done on security. It 
would appear that hardly anybody has borrowed from the society to pay off the money-lender. 
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Borrowing from the societies also lacks privacy, which damages the credit of a borrower in a 
village. The co-operative societies insist on their dues being met at the proper time in cash. This 
often entails hardship. 

Owing to these and other reasons the society has not been able to make headway against the 
more human element in the sowcar. Co-operative societies also demand joint-bonds as further 
security for the loans granted. This transaction is not well understood by the farmers and they 
look upon it with great suspicion. Besides, membership in the society involves unlimited liability. 
Under these circumstances it is not difficult to understand the sentiments of the people of the 
Nayka village regarding co-operative societies expressed in their address to His Excellency, Sir 
Leslie Wilson, on the occasion of the Governor’s visit to this taluka. They said, “The co-operative 
socicty movement, which stands for a great principle and holds out a promise of making this 
world a much better place for all to live in, has proved itself, to us at least, a veritable curse of the 
gods.” Again, the people of Matar taluka in their address to His Excellency, Lord Irwin, on the 
Viceroy’s visit to Matar expressed themselves as follows: “The co-operative movement has on 
the whole proved a bane to this taluka, and instead of diminishing our indebtedness has 
contributed to it in a great measure.” 

Taccavi: In times of extreme need the government assists the farmers by giving advances to 
meet the cost of seeds and other agricultural expenses, such as buying of bullocks, sinking of 
wells, etc. These are what is commonly called fava loans. In a few cases, Government has also 
advanced money for permanent improvement and building of houses... This method of 
borrowing, like the co-operative society, is also very unpopular for much the same reasons. The 
people find the involved routine to be gone through in obtaining loans too much for them. They 
also dislike the treatment meted out to them by the petty government officials. To obtain a 
government loan the farmer has often to visit the taluka town to get his money. This means 
both time and labour for those who are living in the outskirts of the taluka. It is not practicable 
to approach the government for petty amounts when needed. Besides, the government demands 
security for the loans. In the matter of repayment, as well as in taking interest, the government 
is necessarily very rigid. Both in the case of the co-operative society loans and the government 
loans, the farmer does not realise his position and looks upon these soulless bodies as existing 
for his benefit, and he lowers his standard of business morals in dealing with them. These two 
sources are also not available to the farmer for purposes, which are generally described as being 
unproductive, that 1s, for personal purposes. : 

The Money-lender. Prior to the famine of 1900, the money-lender seems to have had a 
monopoly of financing the farmers of Matar taluka. At that time, the rate of interest, we 
understand, was 4'/2 to 9 per cent, and the money-lender himself was able to obtain loans at 3 
per cent. The money-lender helped the farmers, from time to time, with small loans as the 
necessity arose. The formalities to be gone through were none and the property of the farmer 
was not definitely mortgaged. With the advent of government and co-operative societies lending 
on definite securities, the money-lender’s risk was enhanced and thus the interest rates were 
also increased. The government got the first charge, the co-operative society the second charge, 
and the money-lender was left in the lurch. The business of money-lending ceased to be 
attractive and most of the sowcars of the taluka found investment for their money in cities. 

Judging from the actual working of the departments, the Revenue Department and the co- 
Operative societies seem to have entered into an unholy alliance to the detriment of the farmer 
and the money-lender. Under the powers conferred on the Honorary Organiser of co-operative 
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societics, when acting as a liquidator, he can issue a writ of attachment on the property of the 
debtor without the aid of a Civil Court; and the Revenue Department, with all the tyrannical 
powers at its disposal will carry out such writ without any further legal formality. Thus, the 
farmer is placed at the tender mercies of the co-operative society and the Revenue Department, 
beyond the protection of a Civil Court. Although at present the interest and the premium 
charged by the sowcar sometimes are in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent, yet it is an unsecured 
debt ranking for payment after the government and the co-operative society. 

The Usurer. With the flight of capital from the villages to the cities, the rate of interest to the 
farmer has gone up, and the finances of the farmers have fallen into the hands of unscrupulous 
persons, who do petty money-lending combined with retail shop-keeping. The class of old 
respectable moncy-lenders has almost vanished, being ousted by usurers who manage to hold 
their own against the government as well as co-operative societies. They have been able even to 
thrive against all attempts at legislative measures intended to protect the agriculturists against 
them. We would go further and say that ill-advised legislation has driven respectable persons out 
of the field. Many of the respectable money-lenders went with their capital to the cities, and 
those who stuck to their old avocation degenerated into usurers. 


Rates of Interest 

As regards the rate of interest, we have already dealt with some points under the paragraph 
dealing with co-operative societies. The rate has gone up considerably during the last 2 or 3 
decades. It is not possible within the space at our disposal, to make a complete survey of the 
contributory causes. We can but make mention of some of the important factors. We have 
already mentioned that with the advent of the co-operative societies most of the money-lenders 
found investment for their capital in cities. This naturally led to scarcity of money in the villages 
thus helping the rise in the rate of interest. 

Scarcity of Capitak Since the advent of the British, a large amount of Indian capital has been 
transferred to London, which is a comparatively cheap market for money. As though this were 
not enough, the Gold Exchange Standard Reserve and Paper Currency Reserve, amounting in 
all to 60 million pounds is also kept in London. This means that over six hundred crores of 
loanable capital is denied to India. Transference of money from a place where the ruling rate is 
6 per cent to 9 per cent to a money market where the ruling rate is 2/2 to 3 per cent will 
undoubtedly make the situation worse. Thus, all over India there is a scarcity of money, which 1s 
reflected in the high rates of interest. 

Lack of Banking Faahtes. Apart from this, the system of banking, as prevalent in India, and 
as practised by the Imperial Bank of India, also drains all available funds from the rural parts to 
the cities, thus intensifying the existing scarcity of money in the villages. We have at present no 
central banking organisation, like the Federal Reserve Bank of the U.S.A., which seeks to 
redistribute the country’s finances to localities mostly in need. To lower the rate of interest it is 
necessary to have an organisation, which will draw surplus capital from the cities and make it 
available to the farmers. 

Absence of Credit Instruments: As our financing is mainly carried out on a cash basis even to 
this day, the use of credit has not entered into it to any great extent. This has been a great 
handicap as credit instruments, such as cheques etc., which facilitate financing with the minimum 
of metal reserves, have not found their way into the villages. On the other hand, even the 
amount of coin that has been in circulation has been steadily withdrawn and this policy of 
contracting the currency pursued by the Government of India, side by side with the maintenance 
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of an artificial ratio of exchange, has played an important part in pushing up the rate of 
interest.” In effect, the present exchange policy is a tax of 12’ per cent on the capital value of 
products exported by the farmers. 

Effect of Further Facthties: \t has been said that further facilities for borrowing will only lead to 
an increase in indebtedness. Although the statement may be true within limits, it is umpossible to 
generalise from what we observe under abnormal conditions. At present, the cultivators are 
starved of funds. They are unable to procure for themselves even their mere necessaries, and it 
is but natural that under such circumstances, if further funds are available, they should borrow 
increasingly until their pressing needs have been satisfied. When this point is reached, the amount 
of borrowing will also decrease. Side by side with greater facilities for finance, if their production 
is also increased, we have no doubt that this chronic indebtedness would be a thing of the past. 

Financial Stringency. At the present time, the farmers of Matar taluka are experiencing great 
hardship in obtaining finances. Practically all the co-operative societies have become defunct, 
the government has ceased lending, and most of the old money-lenders have found lucrative 
investment in towns. Villages are eagerly looking forward to the return of the money-lender, 
who was a boon to them with all his faults. Even at present 75 per cent of the borrowings are 
from money-lenders and usurers. What we find is, of the three evils—borrowing from the 
moncey-lender, the co-operative society, and the government—the least harmful is the sowcar. We 
have already explained the difference between the sowcar and the usurer or instalment lender, the 
sowcar generally being far more accommodating than the usurer, who often resorts to coercive 
methods for the collection of his dues, which ts generally the objectionable part of the business 
as conducted by the government, co-operative society, or the usurer. And this explains why 
farmers prefer the sowcar to any of the other three. There is no doubt that the money-lender 
fulfilled a much needed function in village economy, which both the co-operative society and 
the government have failed to meet. In some cases we find that the farmers had actually borrowed 
from money-lenders to pay off the amounts due to the co-operative society or to the government. 
Thus the co-operative society, instead of being a relief to the farmer, has become a further 
cause of indebtedness. 

Interest Analysed. There has been a great deal of criticism about the high rates of interest 
charged by the money-lenders. Such critics do not appear to appreciate the fact that the rate of 
interest in such cases is not what economists call pure interest, but it has in it an element of 
insurance and instalment of return of capital, as the sowvar has to face considerable amount of bad 
debts. Looking at it from an outsider’s point of view, if the sowcars were really getting the entire 
amount they were accused of charging, they should be millionaires. No doubt, a few of them have 
enriched themselves beyond measure, but taking them as a class, their position is not much different 
from that of petty traders. The charge that is levelled at them is based more on prejudice than on 
facts. This is borne out by the fact that such of the money-lenders, as have left their profession and 
have gone into cities to invest their capital at 4 and 5 per cent, are unwilling to return to their 
former avocation, although the rate of interest will appear to be attractive. Further evidence that 
the interest charge is not exorbitant is borne out by the fact that in spite of the apparently high rate 
of interest, capital available in the cities is not attracted to the rural areas. The money markct is the 
most sensitive of all markets. Even a slight change of 2 or 4 per cent would turn the current in 


*” According to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce between |* January 1920 and 7* February 1931 there was 
a net contraction in currency of Rs. 131 crores (Indian Currency and Exchange, p. 63). The effect of this contraction is to 
increase the purchasing power of the old debts and thus increase the real burden on the agriculturist. —]CK. 
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the opposite direction. This being so, the failure to attract capital in spite of high rates of interest 
is a good indication that such interest is not clear profit. 

Usurer’s Method: We find the usual method of business adopted by the usurer 1s to charge a 
lump sum of premium on the loan and give the net amount to the borrower, computing interest 
at the stipulated rate on the full amount. These accounts are renewable yearly, and in some cases 
half yearly, and at such renewals the same procedure as described above is gone through including 
the charge of premium. 7 

Another method employed, particularly towards very poor cultivators, is to add the interest 
to the principal and divide the sum so obtained into a number of instalments, which are repayable, 
either monthly, bi-monthly or rarely quarterly. It is this system of repayment by instalments 
which gives the name of Kandhbias to this class of money-lender. | 

The Position of the Money-lender. It is interesting to note the following statement in the report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India regarding the position of the sowcar. “That the 
position of the money-lender should have been undermined to so small an extent by centuries 
of effort to control him, sufficiently illustrates the difficulty of the problem. In the present state 
of India, he ts a necessity and that being so his calling will not be abolished by making it illegal. 
He alone ts in a position to provide the bulk of capital required for the current agricultural need, 
and on a recurrence of sheer distress he will, as in the past, continue to support the people by 
tumely loans.” . | 

Land Passing to Non-Agriculturists. Apparently only 20 per cent of the total land sold during 
the last 10 years seems to have gone into the hands of non-agriculturists. Owing to the spread 
of the habit of persons belonging to agricultural classes taking to the business of usury and 
acquiring the lands as the spoils of this profession, a few of the large holdings have become 
larger and small holdings have become smaller and uneconomic... 


7 Causes of Indebtedness 

Our analysis of the causes of indebtedness shows that 940 families have been obliged to 
borrow for agricultural expenses. Next in importance comes family expenses for which 928 
families had to borrow, and the third cause for indebtedness is the payment of land revenue, 
with 570 families in this predicament, the fourth being the cost of social functions, in which 414 
families are involved. It hardly requires any explanation for the first two causes. Agricultural 
expenses the world over have to be met by temporary borrowing. Borrowing on account of 
family expenses is a clear indication that agriculture in India today does not pay. In the words of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture, “To a very great extent the cultivator in India labours not 
for profit, nor for net return, but for subsistence.” And even in this he rarely succeeds. When we 
remember the low standard of living, and the little that a cultivating family requires, the 
situation assumes a serious proportion. But the worst of the causes for indebtedness is the 
third, viz., payment of land revenue. 

As we have already pointed out in the chapter on this subject, the land revenue, as it is 
assessed in India today, is practically a capital levy. When peasants have to borrow in such large 
numbers to pay their dues to the government, it goes without saying that the government dues 
are extortionate. Strictly speaking, revenue to the government should be paid out of income. 
But at present the farmers are paying it out of borrowed capital. 

The next cause of indebtedness, viz., social expenses, has received more than its due share 
of attention. Government appears to have carried on a malicious propaganda, putting this 
forward as the chief cause of indebtedness, thereby hoping to shield the real causes. 
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The first three causes reflect discredit on the government itself, in that it reveals the poverty- 
stricken condition of the country, and the callousness with which the administration has gone 
on, without attempting to increase the production of the peasants. It is true that the amount 
borrowed for social purposes is much more than the amount borrowed for revenue, but this 1s 
no proof that the cause of indebtedness is the excessive social expenditure, as in the nature of 
things social expenditures will ordinarily be much larger than taxes. ‘The important fact remains 
that a considerably larger number of families have to resort to borrowing to pay the land revenue 
than those who borrow for social expenses. | 

Sovial Expenses. These social expenses mainly consist of the cost of marriage and death 
ceremonies. If the income of the farmer is not even enough to meet his food charges and pay 
his land revenue, how is he to meet these elementary social needs? Any occupation worthy of 
consideration will have to provide not only the mere necessaries of existence, such as food, 
clothing and shelter, but also a certain amount for the education of children, recreation, and 
social relations. In the West, even such things as a radio or a motor car are brought under the 
heading of necessaries; but in our country, in the case of the farmers, who hardly get an 
opportunity of even visiting a cinema once in a life tume, or a we/a once a year, such expenses 
as that of feasting their friends during marriage occasions are considered as luxuries by our 
government critics to justify the present incidence of land revenue. Life in a village 1s drab 
enough, and an occasional entertainment or festivity is indulged in to relieve this monotony. 
The government seems to grudge the farmers even this relaxation. 

If the farmers have to borrow to meet the expenses of these necessary social functions, it 
means their occupation is not sufficiently remunerative to provide for the bare necessaries. If 
the standard of expenditures is much higher than their present income will warrant, it is because 
these standards were set at a time when the peasants were comparatively better off, and their 
tume was fully occupied. The most conservative items in a family budget are always those relating 
to social functions. A person will be prepared to go without even the necessaries to keep up the 
standard of his social expenditure. The only remedy for this seeming extravagance is to devise 
ways and means of increasing the productivity of the people, and not to reduce the only available 
digression and relaxation. , 

But.as things are today, and until matters can be remedied, the farmers should avoid all 
unnecessary expenses during the transitional stage...Our peasant’s standard of living is barely on 
the suvsistence level, so that it is not possible to cut down expenditure any further nor is it wise 
to suppress, for all time, legitimate human social instincts. The expenditure side of the budget is 
already at the minimum, and such necessaries as education and medicine do not find any place 
in it. That is why people have resorted to borrowing for social expenditures as they are also 
reluctant to curtail what little there is of social amenities... 


Conclusion 

The burden (of indebtedness—ed.) sits heavily on all the farmers. Although the usurers do not 
get the amount that may appear to be due to them on the books, yet if there happens to be a good 
year they would be entitled to take all they can. Hence increase of production does not interest the 
farmer to any great extent. In some villages, we were told by the moncy-lenders themselves that 
they were prepared to transfer all their dues to one who would pay 25 per cent of the face value of 
the debts on their books. If a scheme could be evolved, by which the usurers could be paid off and 
farmers relieved, it would add an inducement to increase production... A Commission of Inquiry 
should be appointed to find ways and means of solving this problem of indebtedness. 
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NIRA 
(GUP, July 1939. Also in KMT) 


Some musleading accounts of Nira are being presented to the public by partics associated 
with propaganda against the prohibition policy of the Congress government. There is ample 
evidence to prove that the Nira is a nutritious non-intoxicant beverage. 

The sweet juice obtained from a palm tree is called Nira. The word is derived from the 
Sanskrit term, ‘Nr, meaning water. The sweet juice of the palm is colourless, transparent and 
harmless like water. So it is appropriately called ‘Nira’. There are four varieties of the palm in 
India which yield ‘Néra—the coconut palm (Marathi: Mad, Gujarati: Narzye/); the fan palm or 
palmyra (Marathi, Gujarati: Jad); the date palm (Marathi: Sinai, Gujarati: Khajurt); and the sago 
palm (Marathi: Bherd or Surmad). 

There is no difference in the method of making the operations on the palm for obtaining 
Nira or for toddy, which is intoxicating. The fact must be borne in mind that the juice extracted 
from any of the above-mentioned palms is always sweet when tapped. Nira is obtained from the 
spathes of the coconut and sago palms, from the spathes and also the fruits of the palmyra, and 
from the trunk of the date palm. The method of making cuts on the spathes or the fruits or 
the trunk, as the case may be, is called tapping. The difference lies only in the treatment of the 
pots, which are attached to the palms. If one desires to have the sweet juice the collecting pots 
must be washed and thoroughly sterilised daily, besides coating them internally with a paste of 
lime just before they are attached to the spathes. In such treated pots the Nera will remain in its 
natural form even if it is collected during the day or in cloudy and sultry weather. The lime 
mixed with the Nira can be removed easily by decanting or filtering it. There is no necessity to 
use fresh pots every time. The same pots, if treated as aforesaid, can be used as long as they last. 

Age-old experience as well as recent experiments prove that Nira contains no intoxicating 
ingredient. The following analysis of ‘the Nira of the coconut palm and its comparison with 
sugarcane juice will be found useful. The analysis was done by the Nutrition Laboratories of the 
Indian Research Fund Association at Coonoor. 


The content of the Nira of the Palmyra according to the Agricultural Chemist of the Madras 
government are: Water: 82 to 85 %; Sucrose: 13 to 16 %; Glucose: 0.1 to 0.4 %. 

An analysis of date palm Nira and sugarcane juice by the Government Agricultural Chemist 
in a memoir of the Department of Agriculture in India (Chemical Series Vol. V. No. 3, Sep. 
1918) shows: 
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The fact that Nira contains a small proportion of sucrose helps it to cool the system. 
Moreover, it contains vitamins B and B1, which make for good health. As for its mineral 
contents, according to the Nutrition Laboratories of Coonoor, they are: Calcium: 0.149; 
Phosphorous: 0.011; Iron: 0.76 

Propaganda for popularising Nira as a beverage is in a way a counterpart of prohibition 
propaganda. To make prohibition a success it will be necessary to turn the palms, a great source 
of national wealth, to some useful productive purpose, such as the use of their sweet juice as 
beverage, or for the manufacture of gur from it. It is also important to find employment for 
those persons and communities who have been engaged up till now in the tapping of palms for 
toddy. With the progressive extension of the prohibition programme the number of these 
workless hands will increase greatly. In these days of widespread unemployment where shall we 
find work for them? Who will teach them some other industry? The solution of the difficulty 
lies in utilizing the sweet Nira as a drink, for thus we can save these people and palms from 
running to waste. 

The Nira is tasteful, nutritious and harmless like coconut water. But it is much sweeter than 
the latter. When taken regularly, it increases weight and strength. It has been known to cure 
various complaints. If Nira is collected in untreated pots, it is liable to ferment in them and 
develop alcoholic properties, especially after sunrise. Knowing this, our ancestors condemned 
Nira drinking after sunrise as harmful. But as a result of various experiments a method of 
preventing the Nira from fermenting has been found. After removing the pots from the palms, 
if the lime is not rernoved from the liquid, it can keep sweet and fit for drinking for about twelve 
hours. The lime settles at the bottom of the containing vessel and the Nérais left clear like water. 
It is thus possible now to make use of it as a highly nutritious drink even after sunrise. 


23 


FAMINE PREVENTION MEASURES 
(GUP March 1946. Also in: “Swaraj for the Masses” and KMT) 


A great deal has been said and written about immediate action to grapple with the menace of 
starvation that is facing us. This is as it should be. At the same time, it is incumbent on us to take 
such long-range steps as will make a repetition of these conditions difficult. With this end in 
view it would be useful to consider the causes of the famine and devise ways and means of 
preventing its recurrence. 

General: There are certain general factors at work at all times, and some special factors 
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that have come into play in this famine. The most potent factor amongst the former has been 
the undue emphasis that has been placed in recent years on money and the price mechanism as 
a regulating force. 

Money: As a medium of exchange money has a great part to play in our economic life, but 
itis by no means perfect even for this purpose. When compared with consumable commodities 
money is not perishable... This quality of money leads to the possibility of using it as a lever of 
exploitation, which in turn makes it more attractive. Short-sighted farmers part with their life- 
giving grains for unsystaining money. Therefore, in an agricultural country like ours, we have to 
restrict the use of money and encourage exchange in commodities. 

Money as a Trap. The situation becomes worse when we come to fiduciary money, which has 
no intrinsic value. The greed for money 1s the bait used by financiers to make the village folk 
carry out their mandates. If the sugar mill owner wants farmers to cultivate sugarcane for him 
rather than cereals for themselves, he offers good prices for cane. Attracted by the money 
returns the farmers cultivate this crop in competition amongst themselves and so in the end 
produce more than the mill owner needs. Then the latter promptly lowers his prices. In this way 
the money owner dictates terms, and the commodity producers play into his hands and dance to 
his tune. Money economy has thus been used as a trap for the unsuspecting, unwary farmers. 

Government by resorting to inflation during wartime has drained the country of valuable 
food grains, intensifying the deficit in food. Even after the war was over the government continued 
its policy of inflation and has increased circulation by over 200 crores of rupees during the last 
year. Black marketeering is also a product of inflation. This expansion of money without a 
corresponding increase in commodities 1s a direct cause of the famine. As Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar® in his speech at the UNO Assembly brazenly claims, government was exporting food 
grains to Russia and other countries, while people were dying of starvation on the pavements of 
Calcutta. We have to contract our currency by methods which will not harm the producers. 

Export of Raw Materials: Money economy has made it possible for industries situated far 
away to draw raw materials from all parts of the world. This system is greatly responsible for 
increasing the poverty of the people who produce raw materials. For instance, when instead of 
selling finished leather goods or even fully tanned leather we export raw hides, we hardly realise 
a fraction of what we ought to get. This reduced purchasing power makes the masses who live 
below the subsistence level lead a precarious life and succumb to the first onslaught of food 
shortage. 

To remedy this we must insist on placing a ban on all export of raw materials, which can be 
processed into finished consumable articles in our own land by our village craftsmen. 

Cultivation. Ve have noted that mill owners need to restrict food crops by alluring farmers 
with high prices for industrial crops like long-staple cotton, cultured sugarcane, tobacco, ete. 
This takes away fertile land available for growing more important food grains. We have to place 
a restriction on such commercial crops as long as there is food deficiency in the land. 

Industries: Even if all exports in raw materials are stopped, it is necessary to see that no food 
products are converted into non-food articles, like milk into casein, wheat and rice into starch, 
and so on. The use of starch in laundries should be banned. 


*® Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliar (1887-1976) was a senior leader of the Justice Party. In 1939, he was appointed member of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council and in 1942 to Churchill's War Cabinet. He was India's delegate to the UN at the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945. He was the first elected President of the Economic and Social Council in 1946 and presided 
over the formation of the WHO in the same year. 
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Special: In times of war large numbers of people, who would otherwise be producers, 
have to be maintained in the military—a destructive and non-producing organisation. This 
makes a heavy draught on the country’s reserves. Apart from the mere maintenance of these 
men, their consumption standards are higher because they lead a very active physical life for 
which their diet has to be adequate. Hence these military men are a double drain on the food 
stocks of the country. In addition to these there are lakhs of foreign troops brought into our 
country. 

The remedy for this is simple. The foreigners should be supported purely on food stocks 
imported for them. Our men must be made to work on the land and produce for themselves. 
Export of all food materials must be stopped. In fact, foreign trade must be banned 1n primary 
requirements and should be strictly lumited to proved surpluses only. 

Reckless cutting down of timber for military purposes has denuded our forests which cannot 
be replenished for decades. This will mean not only failure of rains now but for years to come. 
We have to undertake a rigorous campaign of tree planting if we are to remedy this evil. Wherever 
possible, in villages, on road sides, etc. people should plant trees—necm, tamarind, mango and 
other useful trees. We have also to launch a programme of sinking wells and digging tanks and 
canals. Denuding of forests reduces the fertility of the land by hastening soil erosion. This must 
be countered by constructing contour bunds, etc. to conserve the soil. 

Unless we take immediate steps to do all this, we shall be faced with famine every year. We 
know dependence on government is not going to help us. If it had possessed that much solicitude 
for the masses, these famine conditions would never have arisen. The situation calls for popular 
action and that right now. 


24 


THE REAL SOLUTION 
(GUP, June 1948. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


Speaking at the Food Conference Premier Reddiar of Madras stated that the government 
will have to take the responsibility of making grain available to about 25 to 30 million people in 
this province alone. Why is India in this predicament four years after the war? Is there nobody to 
hang for this? 

At the same Conference Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said, “The solution of our problems depends 
upon increased food production. For some reason or the other enough attention and energy 
have not been paid in the past towards the realisation of this end, which has never been in 
dispute.” | , 

In an agricultural country the Agricultural Department should stand between the people and 
starvation. The money spent on this department is like an insurance premium guaranteeing 
against food shortage. If in spite of spending enormous amounts of the taxpayer’s money, the 
citizen periodically faces starvation, there is something wrong somewhere, and the guilty party 
has to be liquidated forthwith. ss it is we are thinking of palliatives to meet exigencies and not 
of a satisfactory solution, when we are asked to import more food and to export other articles 
to get food. 

In an old country like ours the pressure on land is already great. Priority should always be 
given to food production. The Indian Delegation to the seventh session of the International 
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Cotton Advisory Committee recommends that in view of the short supply position of long- 
staple varieties of cotton (mill raw materials), the existing acreage should be expanded. In other 
words cultivation of other crops is to give place to long-staple cotton. Such is the position in 
regard to Virginia Tobacco also. Then where are we to grow more food? 

What explanation has the Agricultural Department? Has an enquiry been called for? As far 
as we are aware this department is more or less absorbed in producing materials for mills leaving 
the food producer to fend for himself. In New South Wales, in the Murrimbridge Irrigation 
Area, they obtain an overall rice yield of 1.75 tons per acre and it is reported that even 4 tons to 
the acre have been obtained under ideal conditions. In Victoria they obtain 430 cases of tomatoes 
per acre. What has our Agricultural Department to show against these achievements? 

A time has come when the Agricultural Department should be reorganised. The work 
connected with raw material for mills and commercial crops should be detailed out to another 
“Land Exploitation Department.” This department should be maintained solely from 
contributions and taxes laid on beneficiaries and not from general taxes. The section concerned 
only with the growing of food for the people should be entrusted to the Agricultural Department, 
which should not be allowed to dabble in any other problem. 

The Department should be presided over by a food grower, and not by an I.C.S. officer. 
Such a head of the department should be given not money remuneration but a plot of ground 
to live on. Only then we shall know where we stand in this vital matter, and the Agricultural 
Department can truly watch the interests of the agriculturist and the citizen. 


| 25 
RACE HORSES AND WHITE ELEPHANTS 


(From: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Time was when the horse was the mainstay of the economic activity of Great Britain. In 
those days improvement of the breed was in the interests of the masses. Racing as ‘the sport of 
kings’ was then directly related to the well-being of the people. Now racing has become the 
sport of gamblers and wastrels. The newspapers state that a Maharajah is spending fortunes on 
race horses and that too in England! Is there no way to.stop this criminal extravagance? In our 
country, dutiful potentates like Tipu Sultan had adopted as their hobby cattle-breeding. Even 
today the Mysore cattle owe their superiority to Tipu’s munificence. The one absorbing interest 
of the present Maharajah of Morvti is his cattle farm. 

Now that power 1s vested in popular governments is 1t too much to hope that turf clubs will 
be made illegal and race courses maintained at tremendous cost will be ploughed up to grow 
food for the people, while cattle breeding will be given its due share of attention? People have 
been breathlessly waiting to know how the popular governments are going to solve the problems 
of food, clothing, housing, education and medical relief. While the ministers are slowly learning 
the ropes, the vested interests are forestalling them by bringing into existence all kinds of ‘white 
elephants’ injurious to the welfare of the masses. 

It is announced that ten and a half crores of rupees are being spent on establishing a fertilizer 
factory at Sindri in Bihar and crores of rupees worth of plant is being imported from abroad for 
the purpose. With the blessings of some of the provincial governments, again, crores worth of 
tractors are also being imported. With the support of the provincial governments, textile mills, 
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vanaspati factories, sugar mills, etc. are shooting up like mushrooms. It is not an adequate 
excuse to say that the granting of licenses to start certain of these factories was agreed to by 
their predecessors of the Advisers’ regime. It would be up to the popular governments to 
reopen the entire question. What efforts have they made to do so? On the other hand, we find 
popular ministers performing the opening ceremony of these mills. Are these not straws that 
indicate the direction of the wind? Is it not time that policies of popular ministries were laid 
down definitely so that we may know the worst that is in store for vs? 

If the ministers are not clear in their own minds as to the social philosophy they are 
expected to represent, it will only be fair to themselves and to the people to lay down the reins 
of office. It is no use flirting with rural reconstruction in spare moments and joining in unholy 
wedlock with exploiters, who will not hesitate to ruin the countryside in order to gain a little 
profit for their miserable selves. 


26 
RYOTS OR TENANTS? 


(From: “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Many of the popular ministries have been attempting to regulate the relationship of the 
zamindar and the cultivator. Generally speaking, the zamindars are merely renters or absentee 
landlords. They have no immediate contact with the land, neither do they concern themselves 
with the actual cultivation of crops. The methods suggested to habilitate the culuwating farmer 
on the land have often taken the form of either government buying the land, compensating the 
zamindar and giving it to the cultivating ryof, or confiscation to the state of large estates and 
splitting them up into small private holdings. 

It seems to us that it is not necessary in the first instance to confiscate the land, nor 1s it 
essential to compensate the zamindar. The proper course would be to place the cultivable lands 
in the villages, to whomsoever they may belong, under a system of balanced cultivation by 
which the requirements of the village for a balanced diet and other primary necessities will be 
produced in the required quantities. Under this scheme the land will be licensed for growing the 
products that are necessary to ensure the needs of a group of villages with a population of 
about 50,000. Such lands when licensed should be cultivated by the actual owner. If any of the 
lands so licensed remain uncultivated for a period of 2 or 3 years without adequate reason, such 
lands should revert to the state and the state can then redistribute them amongst the villagers 
who are willing to utilize the land to produce commodities according to plan through balanced 
cultivation. 

This method would ensure that no land lies idle and at the same time it would also, in the 
course of a few years, bring back the holdings from absentee landlords to the cultivating peasants 
and ensure that commodities are forthcoming to meet the needs of the people, and that land is 
not allowed to lie uncultivated merely because of absentee landlordism. 

Legislation in regard to this might not meet with as much opposition as attempts to confiscate 
lands might. The latter savours of violence, while the former is ahimsak. We commend this 


suggestion to those provinces that are seriously thinking of meeting the shortage in commodities 
by increased production. 
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THE MILITARY AND FOOD SHORTAGE 
| (GUP, March 1949. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


Since the attainment of independence there appears to be a definite tendency towards 
increasing the armed forces. The recruits to the army are drawn mostly from a rural setting. 
They have frequently been drawn from a peasant stock. While at home these young men have 
been brought up on 4 frugal diet, may be one meal a day. This starvation level, in itself, has often 
driven them into the forces where they are given two zastas and two square meals per day, in 
addition to being introduced to such habits as smoking and perhaps even drinking. In the usual 
parlance this may be called “raising the standard of living.” Such raised standard is maintained at 
the cost of the public, and it also means a greater draft on the existing stock of food grains. 
Therefore, a mere increase in the forces would mean shortage of foods as the consumption 
increases. 

On the other hand, these recruits, while they were on the farm, would have been producers, 
and in so far as they have run away from production, it is a strain on our food supply. Thus we 
see, increasing the armed forces means decrease in the productive forces and a strain on the 
existing supplies. 

Rich countries have been able to maintain large armies by drawing on the supply of other 
countries even up to the danger of starvation and famine in the supply countries, but India is 
not in a position to command such resources. She has to pay through the nose for imports of 
food stuff to make up the shortage caused by increase in the armed forces. 

Thus armed forces are largely parasitic in relation to food. If we wish to check this to any 
extent it will be necessary to draft in their manpower into our food production. A good deal of 
the energy and tume of the military forces are non-productive, if not destructive. Their energies 
during peace time could well be channelled into production of food, though it may not be 
possible to completely make up the shortage caused by armed forces. Such an effort will at least 
ameliorate the evil. 

During the foreign rule the officers preferred to stay in big cities in specially constructed 
cantonments. Now there is no reason why such sites should be occupied. Army units may well 
be stationed away from the civil population, in cultivable waste lands; with enormous resources 
and engineering skill at their disposal, they could be made to bring in cultivable waste under the 
plough. It may be possible for them to grow most of their requirements by way of food grains 
and vegetables. ! 

This method of occupying the armed forces during certain seasons of the year has many 
advantages. It relieves the housing problem, as the houses in cantonments will be available to 
the civil population. It will enable the young men in the army to be trained in up-to-date agricultural 
practices, and the young men 1n the army, who are probably potential farmers, will be made 
manure-minded and better-seed-minded. These two defects in our conservative farmers can be 
corrected. Above all, a certain amount of food shortage could be made up. Perhaps, if justification 
were possible, some part of the increase in military expenses could even be justified, if these 
forces take to production without making undue inroads on the existing stock of food materials. 
We hope, therefore, that the military authorities will be agreeable to such an agricultural spare- 
time occupation being given to their men and, in co-operation with the Agricultural Department, 
be able to some extent to defend the country against the great enemy—starvation. 
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THE DOWNTRODDEN 
(GUP and Harijan Feb. 1949. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


The real producers of wealth are those who co-operate with nature and through the operation 
of natural forces transform various elements into such shape as to make it possible for human 
beings to satisfy their immediate needs. This type of operation is the normal working of 
agriculture. The farmer, who prepares the land, sows the seed, nurtures it and ultimately harvests, 
is the real producer of wealth. Man and nature, which latter includes air, water and land, combine 
together in these operations. 

In olden days, when man lived in comparative isolation, there was no legal proprictorship on 
nature, but as time went on man began to claim ownership of the land. As population began to 
increase, society created values in land. These values being ultumately a creation of society it 
follows that land itself must be a social asset used for the purposes of society, and not for 
individual profit. From this it follows that a person can cultivate land for his own use and any 
surplus should be controlled by society. Therefore, private property in land is an anti-social 
arrangement. It is also an unnatural situation. 

Not only has the present social organisation allowed misappropriation of land, but it has 
also provided sanctions for individuals to exploit the land for their own benefit. This has resulted 
in several types of injustices being showered on the weak by the strong. A great many influential 
and educated people own land, and they are using it to exploit the labour of the weaker ones. In 
many cases, this has resulted in not giving the workers on the land even the status of the animals 
with which the cultivator performs his operations. For all practical purposes such field labourers 
are slaves bought at nominal cost by the land owners. Legally, these may not be called slaves, and 
are usually merely styled debtors. The debt itself is a small one of Rs. 40 or Rs. 50, incurred very 
often for the marriage of the debtor. With this petty amount the landlord purchases practically 
a lifelong right over the bride and bridegroom and their progeny. 

In most cases these loans are never repaid. The debtor is illiterate and ignorant. He gets no 
receipts for any amounts that he may have returned, with the result that he is at the tender 
mercies of the land-owner. Hardly any credits are given by the landlord sufficient enough to 
work out the debt. The debtor labours and labours year in and year out loyally to serve his 
faithless master, getting a mere pittance in return. Occasionally, such labourers are given a set of 
clothing once a year at the time of festivals, such as Diwali. The rate of remuneration differs 
from place to place, but it is generally given in kind in amounts hardly sufficient to maintain the 
labouring families in a healthy condition. The result is that in some cases labourers are put to as 
much stress as the gobris of Gorakhpur. 

These gobris collect cow dung at certain seasons of the year, wash out the undigested grain 
passed out by the cattle, dry these grains, grind them and prepare their food from the flour. 
From about half a dozen heads of cattle they can glean, during the season, about a maund or a 
maund and a half of grain. They say that although there is not much difference in the taste of 
grain from the natural produce, yet it has a ‘heating’ effect on the body. | 

Again, in some parts of our country, the landlords let out such near-slave labourers to other 
employers and receive in return the daily hire for such workers, as though these workers were so 
many cattle hired out! 
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HUNGER UNDER BROWN CAPITALISM 
(From: “Ash in the Belly” by Harsh Mander in The Hindu, Sunday magazine section, April 11, 2010) 


Musahar women in Eastern U.P talk about the diverse ways they negotiate their difficult lives without 
land, without work, often without food...”"Half the week we are able to eat roti or rice with either 
vegetable or dhal. The other half it is just roti, or rice boiled with salt and turmeric. But there are 4 or 
5 days in a month when there is no food, and we have little option except to fast. If there is any food, 
we give it to our children, adding a lot of water to fill their stomachs. Any additional food goes to our 
men folk, because we women are used to staying hungry.” 


On those desolate days each month when there is absolutely No grain in the house and no work to be 


found, the entire family sets out in search of food. They look for undigested grain in the dung of cattle, and 
by burrowing in the stores of field rats. They glean grains of paddy or wheat that may have fallen on 
farmers’ fields that have been harvested, or forage for stale vegetables which are discarded after the 
weekly village market. If the family is fortunate, a full day's quest yields us a fistful of grain. This is boiled in 
water with chilly powder and salt. 


But the children’s bellies are still empty, and they are restless and clamour for more food. “When the 
wailing of infants gets too much, we lace our fingertips in tobacco or wild intoxicants and give the fingers to 
the babies to suck. It helps them sleep even with nothing in their stomachs. If they are small, we beat them 
until they sleep, but as they grow older, we try to teach them how to live with hunger. It is a lesson that will 
equip them for a lifetime. Because we know that hunger will be with us the rest of our lives.” 


In other parts of the country we come across still more degrading conditions. The field 
labourers live in houses situated on land owned by the landlords. So they depend on their 
landlords for not only work but also shelter. Even ordinary daily wage labourers are accommodated 
in this fashion, and if any of them dare to question the order of the day and ask for a higher 
return, they face the danger of being left homeless, as the landlord would evict them without 
mercy and perhaps attach their few belongings in lieu of the loan granted to them. This leaves 
the farm labourers hopelessly at.the mercy of the landlord. 

Not only such landless cultivators suffer from these various disabilities but they are also 
placed on a level with dumb driven cattle when they are branded on the thigh with the initials of 
the landlord to whom. they belong. This identification mark subjects the branded one to be 
dependent for work on his landlord only, because if at any time he thought of leaving him and 
secking work elsewhere under another landlord, an inspection of his thigh will immediately 
reveal that he is a labourer run away from his ‘lawful’ master. The landlord, from whom such a 
labourer sought work, would immediately send back the refugee to his old master. 

In this manner, our real wealth producers, who are the feeders of society, are being down 
trodden. They are deprived of liberty. They are sunk in poverty. They know no light of learning. 
There is hardly a ray of hope in their lives. Such 1s the fate of those on whom depends the 
culture of our nation, the economic life of a whole people, and the good name of society. It is 
no use thinking that they form only a minority. But the very existence of such a group damns 
the claims we make of being an independent country. What is independerice that does not break 
the shackles of the least of us? What is Swara/if it does not bring light and hope to the remotest? 
Where is self-sufficiency when some are being oppressed? 

At the moment great many reforms are being introduced, but as long as we leave this section 
of society untouched, we cannot be said to have attained complete independence. This will be 
the acid test of real freedom: that every man should be free to work, choose his work, get 
enough to eat, clothe and be sheltered from the weather. He should have freedom to think and 
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act as long as he does not injure his fellowmen. 

Unul the British left our land a great many of us were engaged in all manner of public 
work. We used that as a lever to throw down the British, but now many such workers are 
searching the debris for the spoils, rather than continuing the work that they were doing 
formerly. If we do not turn our attention for righting the wrongs of the downtrodden, we shall 
lose all the privileges we possess sooner or later, and those who labour for the suppressed will 
develop a power which will give them the right to lead the nation. 

Gandhiji emphasised Harijan Seva work. A great many of the people were described as 
Harijans. They obtained freedom to worship in temples. They have been granted legal approach 
to wells, but there remains still the dignity of human being restored to them. It seems now that 
the Congress has been relieved of the fight with the British it ought to turn its attention against 
social evils and injustice. We have been fighting an outside enemy. The fight within is much 
greater... This fight for the purification of our body politic has to be a determined and sustained 
attack on that which poisons us, otherwise we shall succumb to this internal ailment. Outwardly 
the disease of slavery continues. Shall we rise with sufficient courage to undertake the cure by 
sponsoring the cause of the downtrodden? 

This work cannot be done by an appeal to the government, to the forces of Law and Order, 
Police, Army, etc. This work has to be done by those of us who are strong by standing by those 
who are weak and taking upon ourselves the duty of sponsoring the cause of the underdog. Many 
former Congressmen are looking for a programme of work. Here is one that should appeal to the 
patriotic and to the strong. By so doing we shall be sublimating the protective nature endowed on 
manhood. We shall build our new born nation on a firm social foundation of equality and self- 
respect restoring to everyone the dignity of a human being—a temple of Gods. 
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ELEPHANTS TO THE RESCUE 
(GUP, April 1949. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


Amongst the many problems facing the country one of the common ones is the reclamation 
of cultivable wastelands. The Central and provincial governments have obtained crores worth 
of equipment for this purpose. They are all imported tractors, bulldozers etc. Their upkeep is 
also a strain on our exports because the fuel as well as the spare parts have to be obtained from 
abroad. It is agreed on all hands that these only can be used to open up the land. 

This situation can be relieved to some extent, if our government officers turn to the elephants 
for aid. A great many of these faithful animals had been maintained by the ruling princes and 
zamindars. With their dwindling income they would be glad to part with these animals. Each 
elephant will cost about Rs. 20 to 25 for daily maintenance as against several times the cost for 
the maintenance of tractors. They can do practically all that a machine can do, though at a 
slower speed, and they will be more in keeping with our economy. The difficulty is lack of 
resourcefulness in the departments concerned. We have not developed the necessary ‘accessories’ 
of an elephant—ploughs, harrows etc. 

We trust an effort will be made to conserve our precious foreign exchanges by utilizing our 
local resources to the fullest extent possible. 
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ANOTHER RISING MENACE 
(GUP, Feb. 1947. Also in: “Our Food Problem.”) 


In rural areas milk is already in short supply. If we sincerely desire the welfare of the people, 
our attempt should be to find out ways and means of increasing the supply. No doubt the cities are 
dependent on the villages for their milk. If an organisation can be brought into being, whereby the 
cities can run their own dairies in selected areas and be independent of the existing supply from the 
villages, this by itself will alleviate the distress in the rural areas. Of course, alongside of this 
programme, we must have the long-range programme of increasing the milk productivity of the 
cow by selective cattle breeding. 

Wherever people are in distress we always find somebody willing to take advantage of this 
distress. There are people willing to rifle the pockets of dead soldiers. Thus the distress of somebody 
presents an opportunity to someone else to take advantage of. At the present time the short supply 
of milk has provided a golden opportunity for the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board to carry 
on its destructive work. Mr. H. Miles, its commissioner for India, is anxious to push forward to the 
villages and create the tea habit in the villages. This would imply that by tanning the insides of the 
villagers and satisfying their hunger by decreasing their digestive capability we can automatically 
lessen their demand for milk. This is a real menace to the health of rural India. In a vegetarian 
country the animal protein from milk is an essential constituent of the diet. Any habit, which is 
calculated to decrease this, is harmful to the villages and 1s anti-social. 

Papers carry advertisements that say “drink tea for stamina.” This lying propaganda must be 
stopped by the government by taking the necessary steps to control the advertisements. Indian 
consumpton of tea in 1928/29 was 48.8 million pounds and it has risen in 1946/49 to 130 million 
pounds. This is an increase of about 266 per cent, and there is a campaign of increasing tea 
consumption still further. Whatever may be said in favour of tea for the well-to-do, who are 
overfed, it is difficult to support the cause for tea in villages. The work of the Indian Tea Market 
Expansion Board, therefore, is a menace to the rural areas, which are already starving and suffering 
from malnutrition. We trust the popular governments will do what lies in their power to prevent 
any irreparable damage being done by the formation of habits, which will be injurious to the 
growth and strength of the village people. 


31 
ONE DRUG FOR ANOTHER 


(GUP, Nov. 1947. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


Madras is making laudable efforts at banishing the use of intoxicants. ‘This is all to the good. 
But in their zeal they are advocating another drink, less harmful no doubt, but nevertheless a drug, 
to take its place. Nearly two lakhs are to be spent in populanising tea. 

Cannot the government think of wholesome drinks like Neermohre or Panagam; which are common 
refreshing drinks in the South? They have great nutritive values too. The former is prepared from 
buttermilk and the latter with jaggery water. 

Is the present propaganda dictated by tea interests, which have taken advantage of the vacuum 
created by the prohibition programme? 
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a2 : 
REPORT OF THE AGRARIAN REFORMS COMMITTEE 


(On the unanimous suggestion of the Revenue Ministers’ Conference, which met in Delhi in December 1947, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the then Congress President, appointed an Agrarian Reforms Committee. Dr. Kumarappa was appointed 
Chairman of the Committee consisting of 8 members. The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows: “The 
Committee will have to examine and make recommendations about agrarian reforms arising out of the abolition of 
Zamindari system in the light of conditions prevailing in the different provinces. The Committee will consider and report 
on co-operative farming and methods of improving agricultural production, position of small holdings, sub-tenants, 
landless labourers and generally on improving the conditions of the agricultural rural population.” The Committee 
submitted its report in July 1949, The summary of the report and its recommendations are reproduced below.) 


Plan of the Report 
The Committee’s Report is divided into eleven chapters. The first four chapters deal with the 
main problem of rights in land, the future pattern of the agrarian economy, the place of co- 
operative farming therein, and the question of the machinery of land management. Other chapters 
deal with problems of agricultural indebtedness, rural finance and marketing, agricultural labour, 
stabilisation of agricultural prices, agricultural improvements, agro-industries, rural welfare and 
agricultural statistics. 


Recommendations 

Land Reforms—The Committee feels that there cannot be any lasting improvement in 
agricultural production and efficiency without comprehensive reforms in the country’s land 
system. The Congress in its election manifesto and the Report of the Economic Programme 
Committee has declared itself in favour of the elimination of all intermediaries between the 
State and the tiller. The Zamindari Abolition Bills in the various provinces, which are in different 
stages of implementation, are a first step towards that objective. But even after the abolition of 
the zamindari there would remain a large element of non-cultivating interests in land. The 
Committee is strongly of the opinion that in the agrarian economy of India there is no place for 
intermediaries and land must belong to the tiller, subject to conditions mentioned hereafter. 
The Committee has, therefore, recommended that in future subletting of land will be prohibited, 
except in the case of widows, minors and other disabled persons. 

To cover the period of transition, however, the Committee has recommended a set of rights 
for the actual tillers, who are themselves not owners of land. Those who have been cultivating 
land continuously for a period of six years should, in the opinion of the Committee, automatically 
get full occupancy rights. In case of others the Committee has recommended that the owner 
may have the option, up to a certain period, to resume the holdings for personal cultivation 
subject to certain well-defined conditions. Only those who put in a minimum amount of physical 
labour and participate in actual agricultural operations would be deemed to cultivate land 
personally. The owner will have the option to resume the holding to the extent to which it is 
necessary to make his self-cultivated holding economic. He can, however, resume more land, up 
to the maximum prescribed, if thereby he does not reduce the tenant’s holding below the 
economic. 

The Committee has also recommended that the tenant should have the right to purchase 
the holding at a reasonable price to be determined by a regional Land Tribunal. The tenant 
should be assisted by a suitable financial agency in purchasing the holding. The Committee has 
laid special emphasis on immediate prevention of all evictions and the preparation of a record 
of rights by local Land Tribunals, with which non-official opinion will be associated. All tenants, 
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to whichever class they may belong, must be protected from rack-renting and illegal exactions. 
There will be provision for determination by the Land Tribunal of reasonable rent as well as for 
the commutation of rents in kind into cash. 


Pattern of Agrarian Economy 

The existing pattern of the agrarian economy is so complex and the problems it has to 
face are so variegated that no single uniform method of land utilization can meet the requirements 
of the situation. The Committee has, however, kept before itself some of the main principles 
which should govetn the agrarian policy of the country. 
1. The agrarian economy should provide an opportunity for the development of the farmer’s 
personality. 
There should be no scope for exploitation of one class by another. 
There should be maximum efficiency of production. 
The scheme of reforms should be within the realm of practicability. 
Though the Committee has recommended more than one type of farming, it has adhered to 
the principles laid down above. Thus, though there is a variety in form, there is unity in idea. 


Bw 


Size of Holdings 

The basis of differentiation in the types of farming which jaded die Caspases is mainly 
the size of holdings. For the purpose of analysis the Committee has evolved three norms of 
sizes of holdings—Basic, Economic and Optimum. | 

Economic Holdings: The central concept is that of an Economic Holding, which should be 
determined according to the agronomic conditions of different regions on the following 
principles: 1) It must afford a reasonable standard of living to the cultivator. 11) It must provide 
full employment to a family of normal size and at least to a pair of bullocks.. 

Basie Holdings: The logic behind such differentiation is that holdings below the economic 
size demand a different approach and treatment, say that of rehabilitation. But the number and 
percentage of such holdings in India is so large that the task of rehabilitation of such a vast 
sector of the agrarian economy would be beyond the organisational competence of the state. 
The Committee, therefore, has evolved the concept of a Basic Holding, which will be smaller 
than the Economic Holding and to which the rehabilitation treatment may be given. A Basic 
Holding is a holding smaller than which would be palpably uneconomic from the point of view 
of efficiency of agricultural operations. Thus, there will be between the Basic and the Economic 
Holdings a category which, though uneconomic in the sense of being unable to provide a 
reasonable standard of living to the cultivator, may not be inefficient for purposes of agricultural 
operations. | 

Optimum Holdings: ‘The Committee has also felt that there should be a ceiling to the size of 
holdings which any one farmer should own and cultivate. In the first place, the supply of land, 
in relation to the number of people seeking it, is so limited that not to put a ceiling on individual 
holdings would be irrational and unjust. Secondly, under the present technique of cultivation, 
the managerial capacity and financial resources of an average cultivator in India, the optimum 
size of a holding has to be fairly low. The Committee has, therefore, recommended that the 
optimum size should be three times the size of the Economic Holding. Certain exceptions, 
however, have been allowed in cases of joint families and charitable institutions. 

It is argued that the imposition of such ceilings to ownership in one sector of economy will 
create anomalies. The Committee, however, is competent to make recommendations only with 
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regard to the agrarian economy, but has every hope that a similar principle of distributive 
justice would be applied to other sectors of our economy. 


Modes of Farming 

Family Farms: The Committee has recommended restricted form of family farming for 
holdings between the Basic and the Optimum sizes. It is decided to lower the limit of family 
farming below the Economic size in the hope that the provision of multipurpose co-operative 
facilities would reduce to a great extent the inefficiency involved in farming on such units. 

Co-operative Joint Farming. There is, however, a limit below which family farming even with 
all the co-operative aids implied in better farming ceases to be economic. The committee has, 
therefore, recommended Co-operative Joint farming for holdings below the Basic size. 

This, however, does not mean that all the below Basic Holdings in a village would be 
lumped into a single giant co-operative, in which the cultivator may lose his individuality. A Co- 
operative Joint Farm can be formed, whenever the requisite number of below Basic holders 
come together and constitute a holding of the optimum size. 

The Committee is convinced that without these co-operative moulds—Better Farming for 
family farms and Joint Farming for holdings below Basic, the efficiency of agriculture cannot 
be substantially increased. It has, therefore, recommended that the state should be empowered 
to enforce the application of varying degrees of co-operation for different types of farming. 
Thus, while the family farmer (holder of a farm between the Basic and the Optimum) will have 
to make use of the multi-purpose co-operative society for marketing, credit etc., the below Basic 
holder will have to cultivate his farm jointly with other such holders. The organisational and 
other difficulties involved in the implementation of the proposal, however, would necessitate its 
spread over a period of time. A beginning may be made in selected areas and its extension may 
be entrusted to specially trained persons under the planned direction and control of a Provincial 
Co-operative Farming Board. The gradualness of the programme, intelligent propaganda, liberal 
state aid and its judicious implementation by a specially trained cadre would to a very great 
extent reduce the psychological hesitation of the farmer to take to the co-operative patterns 
recommended by the Committee. The Committee firmly believes that the agrarian traditions of 
this country are in favour and not against the Committee’s recommendations. 

Collective Farming: The Committee has recommended the Collective type of farming on a 
portion of reclaimed lands, where landless agricultural labourers would be settled. This will to 
a certain extent help in satisfying the land hunger of the landless labourers and give an opportunity 
to the state to test the economies of mechanised farming. In the initial stages the state will have 
to provide the necessary resources. The Committee is of the opinion that individual settlements 
should on no account be allowed on newly reclaimed lands. 

With regard to the land above the ceiling, subject to the rights of the tenants, the same 
should be. used for the purposes of co-operative joint farming whenever such land can be 
obtained in a big bloc. When such land is available in scattered bits, it may be used for making 
uneconomic holdings economic. 

State Farming: The Committee has also recommended the creation of state farms for the 
purpose of research and experimentation. 


Rights in Land 


On the question of rights in land, the Committee is of the opinion that these should be 
shared between the community and the tiller. The idea of proprietorship, whereby the owner 
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can use or misuse land as he likes, is incongruous with the economic and social needs of our 

times. This, however, does not mean that the state should assume all the rights and authority 

leaving no scope for initiative on the part of the cultivator and for the development of his 

personality. The cultivator will have permanent, transferable and heritable right of cultivation 

subject to the following conditions: 

1. That he does not sublet his holding; 

2. That he transfers his holding according to well-defined priorities laid down by the 
appropriate authority and at a price which is reasonable and not speculative; 

3. That he conforms to the test of good husbandry and the scheme of crop plasning 
proposed from time to time by the Land Commission. 

The rights vested in the community are to be exercised by the Land Commission through 
agencies at different levels, the basic one being the village panchayat elected on adult franchise 
and proportional representation. The panchayat will be in charge of all the common assets of 
the village e.g. the wasteland, village sites, tanks, forests etc. It will also be responsible for the 
collection of land rates from the cultivators. 


Land Management 

The Committee strongly believes that the present system of administration pertaining to 
the various aspects of land use and management 1s very faulty. Though of late there have been 
some cfforts at co-ordinating the work of departments concerned with the problems of the 
agrarian economy, the integrated outlook which is so necessary for a comprehensive solution 
of the problem is conspicuous by its absence. Secondly, the approach is still bureaucratic with 
its characteristic weakness of red-tapism and lack of sympathy. The Committee has, therefore, 
recommended a single and integrated machinery with regional units composed of different 
elements—officials, experts and representatives of the agricultural population with all the powers 
and responsibilities at present vested in various departments dealing with the problems of agrarian 
economy. The idea is to import a functional rather than a political approach in land administration. 
Maximum effort will have also to be made at decentralising the functions of this administrative 
machinery by devolving as much power as possible on the regional units. 

At the apex of this machinery will be a Statutory Central Land Commission whose primary 
duty would be to evolve an all-India scheme of crop planning and allocate scarce resources 
according to priorities. There will be Provincial Land Commissions with a wider range of 
function and responsibilities. The Provincial Land Commission will be assisted by a number of 
specialised Boards such as those for Rural Finance, Co-operative Farming, Wages Determination 
etc. The Committee has also recommended the creation of a Rural Economic Civil Service 
for the execution of the Commission’s work. There will be similar regional authorities in 
charge of a group of villages, the basic unit being the village panchayat. 


Agricultural Indebtedness—Rural Finance and Marketing 

On the question of agricultural indebtedness, the Committee is of the opinion that for a 
large sector of the agrarian population the burden of indebtedness has not diminished in spite 
of high prices. It has, therefore, recommended compulsory scaling down of the debts on the 
basis of the paying capacity and the equity of the loans in case of farmers. In case of agricultural 
labourers, however, the Committee has recommended complete wiping out of all indebtedness. 
The Committee has wholeheartedly endorsed the schemes for compulsory registration and 
control of money-lenders. 
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The important question, however, is the provision of alternative credit at reasonable rates. 
For this the Committee has suggested that there should be a single agency in charge of all 
credits. The credit should be as far as possible controlled, funcuonal, and in kind, and the 
fullest use should be made of multipurpose co-operatives for the purpose. 

The main feature of the Committee’s recommendations, however, is that lack of 
creditworthiness should not come in the way of the cultivator in securing the essential 
requirements of farming. This has been the biggest impediment in the progress of institutional 
credit. The percentage of non creditworthy cultivators in India is so vast that any scheme of 
credit, which confines itself to the so-called creditworthy cultivators, will only touch the fringe 
of the problem leaving the vast number to the mercy of money-lenders. The Committee 
recognises that the extension of credit to non creditworthy cultivators would ultimately amount 
to a scheme of subsidisation. But there seems to be no escape from such commitments. All 
such finance may be considered as part of a scheme of rehabilitation. 

According to the Committee, regulated market, multi-purpose co-operative societies, and 
licensed warehouses would be the major planks in the scheme of reforms of marketing and 
rural finance. 

| Agricultural Labour 

The Committee has laid great stress on the immediate amelioration of the conditions of 
agricultural labourers. It has found sufficient evidence of agrestic serfdom in many parts of 
India, especially in Gujarat and Madras. Employment of such labour in the opinion of the 
Committee should immediately be made a cognizable offence. The Committee has also 
recommended an early implementation of the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act for 
agricultural labourers through Wage Boards. Provision of housing sites and prevention of 
ejectment should be given top priority. The main problem of agricultural labourers is, however, 
unemployment and underemployment, which can be tackled only by a planned development of 
suitabie agro-industries. To stimulate mobility of the labourers it will be necessary to establish 
Employment Bureaus whose functions would be to explore the opportunities of alternative 
employment and offer special facilities to labourers for migration. 

State legislation alone, however, on all these questions will not produce the desired result. 
And the effort will have to be backed up by a strong trade union movement. There should be a 
separate trade union of landless labourers. But in order to be successful they should be in 
intimate touch with the organisation of urban labour. 


Agricultural Prices 
The Committee believes that the assurance of a reasonable income to the agriculturists 
through stabilisation of prices or a scheme of Crop Insurance is necessary for the success of 
agrarian reforms. It has, therefore, recommended that a technique should be evolved for 
maintaining parity between prices of agricultural and industrial commodities. 


Agricultural Statistics 
The Committee has emphasized the need for the proper maintenance of agricultural statistics 
without which no sound policies of agricultural planning and development can be formulated. 
The point that needs to be noted is that the task of organising the statistics should be a joint 
effort of statisticians and agricultural economists. 


Rural Welfare 


No agrarian reform will be complete unless it embraces the aggregate life of villagers. In a 
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final chapter the Committee has, therefore, given a comprehensive plan for the organisation 
of rural welfare, some of the main ingredients of which are the provision of Basic education 


with agriculture as the main craft, rural health organisation, and the development of the village 
panchayat. 


Agrarian Reforms Commissioner 

The Committee would request the Indian National Congress to look upon its set of 
recommendations not as tsolated pieces but as a single integrated pattern. One can neither appreciate 
nor implement them in parts. Some of them are, no doubt, of a fundamental character. But 
fundamental problems can never be tackled by patchwork reforms. 

The implementation of the recommendations would require determination, drive and imagination. 
While the Committee is aware that the implementation of the reforms will naturally be gradual in 
character, Agrarian Reforms Commissioners with necessary powers should, however, be immediately 
appointed both at the Central and Provincial levels. There should be Provincial commissioners 
charged with the task of quickening up the pace of the agranan reforms in the provinces and also 
a Central commissioner to co-ordinate the reforms in the provinces and to bring to the notice of 
the Central authonty the obstacles in the way of such co-ordination and uniform progress. 
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THE PARASITES ON LAND 
(GUP, June 1950. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


Since political power was transferred to our hands we have been trying to make the country 
as productive as possible. With this end in view various suggestions have been made, one of 
which was to eliminate intermediaries between the state and the cultivator. In some parts of the 
country there are over ten different types of intermediaries, with varying interests and land 
holding rights. In the final analysis land must be the common property of society to feed itself. 
Therefore, no proprietary right can be recognised in land, much less, such proprietary rights 
which function as the corresponding factor to investors in the industrial sector. 

During the transitional period we may not be able to achieve this ideal of expropriating the 
owners of land. In the immediate future, however, it will not be unfair to hold that we must 
treat, at the best, the land owners on the footing of fixed deposit owners, even should we agree 
to recognise, for the time being, their rights of ownership. 

A fixed deposit in a secure bank will carry about 2'/ to 2'/2 percent interest per year. At the 
most this is all that a land owner can claim if he looks upon his land as an investment. The 
present claims of dividing the produce of the land into equal shares between the landlord and 
the tenant makes the return to the landlord of about 12'/2 percent net, while out of the balance 
the cultivator has to meet all his cultivation expenses and also maintain himself. In many cases 
he is at a loss at the end of the season. This exorbitant claim of the land owners is creating a 
considerable amount of ill feeling in the agrarian population. It will be well, therefore, for the 
landlords to realise the rising tide of public opinion against them and modify their claims 
accordingly. 

According to our suggestion, therefore, if they are to be placed in the position of investors 
in the industrial sector, their share should be of the nature of about 10% of gross produce. 
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Anything in excess of this will make the burden of the cultivator unbearable and does not pay 
an adequate return. This situation is a danger to society as the motive power of the agrarian 
labour to work is being undermined. It is in the interests of meeting the problem of food 
shortage to see that the actual tiller of the soil gets a fair return. The crop sharing contracts and 
the terms of lease of land have to be looked at from the point of view of public interests and 
justice. Even now the land owners are unconscious of the injustice. In most parts of the country 
the danger to cultivation mentioned above is real. It is high time that the government steps in to 
meet the emergency created. We trust that with the appointment of a new minister in charge of 
Food and Agriculture” things will take a turn for the better and the problem will be tackled at its 
source. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
(GUP, September 1950. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


One of the most critical situations ever faced by the country is before us today. We may well 
say that perhaps the outcome of this situation may be even more tragic and widespread than 
that of the Bengal Famine of 1943. The seriousness of the situation is enhanced by the fact that 
the persons responsible do not appear to be conscious of the dangerous affair. On the other 
hand, they seem to shut their eyes deliberately to the facts before them and resent suggestions 
from the public. They are extremely sensitive to any critical study and recommendations. They 
wish to be left severely alone to their own machinations, even though the country is in danger of 
going over the precipice. The officials themselves are more zealous of defending their actions 
rather than taking lessons from their failure. In spite of all this, some good may be done by 
placing before the public a few suggestions, which the situation demands. 

The portfolio of Food and Agriculture is evidently an unwanted baby in the cabinet. It is 
given to any newcomer for lack of any other portfolio, irrespective of the fact whether the 
incumbent is acquainted with the subject or not, and whether he has an aptitude to handle this 
most important of all portfolios. Gandhiji himself had held the view that this portfolio should 
be the birthright of the premier, as it provides the very-sap for the nation’s existence. But the 
powers that be today have thought that the paw supari distributing portfolio of External Affairs, 
ostensibly to create goodwill among nations, and many others should take precedence over this. 
It is not too late to hand over the Agricultural portfolio to the strongest man in the cabinet, who 
has the necessary determination and insight, and who can control and co-ordinate all other 
departments towards a single-minded programme of feeding and clothing the nation. This 
policy should be entitled to priority over all other considerations. Unless such an important 
place 1s assigned to it, it would be futile to hope to solve this problem by tinkering with it or by 
organising nation-wide spectacular stunts. 

Within the space at our disposal we cannot give a detailed programme, but merely indicate 
the broad lines on which the question has to be attacked. We shall take them up under different 


*” K.M. Munshi, lawyer, freedom fighter, and writer was appointed Food and Agriculture Minister in 1950. 
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prioritics—immediate, short-term and long-range programmes. 

Immediate: The most elementary step is to conserve that which nature produces. All 
men’s actions, which destroy partly or wholly nature’s gifts, should be curbed as being anti- 
social acts and need to be enforced with a strong hand. Such a programme of conservation 
will need control of processing of natural products. Under this programme will come the 
complete banning of rice and flour mills, sugar factories, and hydrogenation plants. These acts 
of men destroy nutritive value without adding any assimilative qualities. They also make the 
products more expensive and create false values. With food, nutritive value should govern our 
considerations rather than artificially created so-called aesthetic tastes. 

Great attention 1s due to the methods of preservation, transport and exchange of the produce. 
For lack of well built godowns a considerable amount of available food is transferred from the 
use of man to that of rats and vermin. These two items on the programme should be considered 
as unpardonable wastes and should be dealt with severely without fear or favour. In distribution 
and consumption, great care has to be taken to direct food according to the needs of various 
sections of the population... | 

If we are to supplement our present supplies by imports it will be necessary to earmark our 
dollars or foreign exchange for obtaining food and primary needs. Until the threatening famine 
conditions are averted, our foreign exchange, available at the moment, should not be diverted to 
obtaining expensive machinery and other costly equipments for large-scale production of luxury 
goods... 

Short-term: We now come to certain steps that may be looked upon as our short-term 
programme. This will include offering inducement to the producers by not making an undue 
claim on their production. Procurement schemes should exempt all small producers, who cannot 
produce more than what will leave them an excess over 16 ozs. per head per day for a cereal 
based diet. The present procurement plan is extremely oppressive on the small producers, and 
as it operates, the larger producers manage to escape. This directs the excess production into the 
black market and creates a breeding ground for wholesale corruption. 

The programme of increasing the military power and the unprecedented influx of displaced 
persons from Pakistan, have both increased the pressure from the parasitic sector of the 
population. This burden can only be lightened by inducing a great many of this sector to become 
producers. The military, excepting during manoeuvres or during active operations, should be 
made to produce the bulk of their food needs... Similarly, the displaced persons may be given 
the responsibility of feeding themselves to a great extent and converting themselves into producers 
rather than remaining parasites as middlemen. They should not be permitted to deal in foreign 
goods, as they are being encouraged to do at present, by providing them with stalls etc. in all big 
Cities. 

Very careful combing out of all land under commercial crops must be undertaken. While 
people are starving there can be no excuse advanced whatsoever towards cultivating money 
crops such as Virginia Tobacco. Arguments advanced today about the extent of acreage under 
such crops being small, can hold no water in a famine threatened land. 

Long-range: To increase production, many steps can be undertaken as long-range 
programmes. To enumerate a few: tanks may be repaired, rivers may be harnessed to exploit 
every drop of water they carry; erosion may be minimised by a scheme of bunding and tree 
planting; afforestation may be undertaken, and contour bunding may be resorted to. The 
present expensive but fruitless agricultural experiments may be directed towards the production 
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of improved seeds and supplying these on a large-scale to actual cultivators. 

The agricultural colleges with their research sections should be looked upon as an insurance 
against famine and food shortage. The highly paid staff should be conscious of their 
responsibilities, and should know that they will be readily liquidated, if they fail to justify their 
existence by satisfactorily dealing with any threat of shortage in the food supply to the people. 
They should not rest content purely with laboratory experiments or carrying out their fieldwork 
even on a commercial scale. It should be their duty to see that their findings reach out to the 
farthest farms in the interior. Our Agricultural Department has to concentrate on extension 
work and take upon itself the duty of seeing that the most illiterate farmers are posted up with 
the latest achievements of science by a network of demonstration farms carrying the light and 
leading throughout the land. 

Cattle Breeding: The pivot of all economic activity, especially in the agricultural sector, 1s 
the bullock. It is used in field operations for lifting water, for threshing and for transport. ‘The 
cow not only yields milk and provides bullocks, but is also a fertilizer factory. The dung and the 
urine of the cattle form to a large extent the main part of the manure that is used to restore soil 
fertility. By a long period of neglect and during the occupation of our land by foreign military 
forces, our cattle wealth has been considerably depleted. The situation requires a strenuous 
effort on the part of the government and those interested in the welfare of cattle to at least 
reinstate the quality and numbers of our animals to our former strength. 

Agricultural Prices: One of the commonest slogans current today—both among the learned 
and the unsophisticated—is that “agriculture does not pay”. Agriculture is the one industry that 
produces wealth. Most of the other industries are mainly concerned with transforming materials 
into consumption goods. If the latter type of industry can be made to pay, there must be some 
leakage of a serious kind to make an occupation, which produces fifty, sixty or hundred fold, a 
losing one. 

The underlying causes for this are the large number of non-producing middle men, who act 
as parasites on this sector, and a faulty calculation of prices not based on the actual costs at 
which the products exchange. This state of affairs calls for immediate researches being undertaken 
to find out the actual cost of agricultural production on a basis other than money, and helping 
the exchange of goods so that the producers get a square deal. 

These few suggestions are not beyond the practicability of the government of a country 
which claims to be independent. Any excuse of impracticability of any one of the items cited 
above will proclaim the parties concerned as being impotent and incompetent to carry out the 
responsibilities of a modern democratic government. We hope, therefore, that the persons 


responsible will not throw out any excuses, but will put their shoulder to the wheel and bring 
hope and salvation to our land. 


eahetie 
LAND—IT’S USE | 
(GUP July 1951. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People” and “Vicarious Living.”) 


Land was not used by man until late in his evolution. Prior to that humans met their needs by 
hunting, fishing and other predatory modes of supplying their requirements. Bows and arrows, 
nets and traps formed equipments for their existence. Man ate what he obtained with his 
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instruments and later clothed himself with the skins and furs of his victims. Trade. was not 
known then. He worked for his own requirements. 

When he gave up nomadic life and took to producing what he wanted, he adopted land as 
his instrument. Virgin forest and jungle lands had to be cleared and vegetation according to his 
plan had to be brought into existence. This work called for a considerable preparatory effort. 
So when one had put in that amount of labour, one felt that one had a right to that piece of 
land. This brought in private property in land. Even then each laboured for his own needs. 
Land was an instrument of production to obtain the materials to feed and clothe oneself. _ 

Based on this structure agro-industries grew up. Even these were largely carried on by the 
farmer himself during the off-season. These occupations provided ample employment throughout 
the year. Any surplus over and above one’s requirements was exchanged for others’ surplus. 
This was the beginning of trade. Both the parties to the transaction gained by the exchange. 

At this stage, money made its appearance as a means of exchange, acting as a convenient 
token. But this device soon outgrew its original legitimate use and became an end in itself 
because of the various advantages it possessed as a convenient means of storage of purchasing 
power; and it soon outstripped other commodities in the demand it created for itself. Henceforth 
all other commodities were produced for the purpose of securing money irrespective of their 
capacity to satisfy human demand. Fanciful demands were created to obtain the custom of the 
possessors of money. The real demands of common men were ignored in the race for the 
possession of this coveted means of storing purchasing power. 

In this setting all instruments of production lost their position as means of satisfying human 
needs and became instruments in securing money. In this degradation land also shared. Today 
it has lost its function of feeding those who work on it. Both the farmer and the landless 
agricultural workers are among the worst fed and clad, but those who have the money secure the 
products of the land. This maladjustment is contrary to nature’s ordinance and has been brought 
about by man. Unless this situation is rectified soon, we shall come to grief. 

Procurement: The present government procurement plans have made matters worse. The 
money nexus lends itself to the exploitation of the weak by the strong. It screens off real values 
and misdirects trade and commerce. The government pays for its procurement in money at 
rates fixed by itself, deciding by estimation on the quantities available. Here are the doors to a 
four-fold exploitation: (1) It takes away from the producer a prime necessity at its own sweet will 
and pleasure; (2) The quantity is determined without relation to actual facts; (3) The payment in 
money hides real values. We cannot equate the nutritive value of one cup of milk with four cups 
of tea, though we may try to equate their money prices; and (4) Production 1s directed into 
wrong channels by this programme. A farmer threatened by procurement will sooner produce 
jute than food grains, thus putting land to misuse and precipitating famine on the population. 

Any procurement system aiming at justice must be founded on barter and should apply only 
to proved surpluses. If a farmer has surplus grain, which fact is determined after ascertaining 
all his needs, and if he needs cloth, then the government should provide the needed cloth in 
exchange. It should not merely content itself to money payment based on the price of grains 
fixed by it, leaving the farmer to fend for himself in a black market for his cloth at exorbitant 
prices. It is the duty of the government to secure for the farmer his needs in exchange for 
what it takes from him. 

Production or Prostitution: Directed by the price mechanism the farmer is induced to 
cultivate things which may even have anti-social values. He may be made to grow materials for 
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mills, which cater to the upper classes, while the masses stand in need of other commodities. 
Such utilization of land is a rape of our mother earth, whose duty is to feed her children rather 
than make moncy. 

Our attempts everywhere should be to awaken the farmers to a full realisation of the noble 
task entrusted to them to feed the nation. Today, enticed away by the money economy, they are 
allowing the exploitation initiated in the industrial sector to be driven into the agricultural sector 
without realising that this is a suicidal policy. They should act together to put their lands under 
the cultivation of articles that will meet their own needs. | 

From being a granary, land has now become an investment. This change in the status has 
resulted in tremendous deterioration in the relation of the various factors in this vital function 
of providing food for the nation. The landlord attempts to squeeze out as large a return on his 
capital invested as he can, leaving the needed land development out of consideration. The tiller 
thinks of his annual production only and evinces no further interest in the upkeep of the fertility 
of the land. The government is concerned mainly with how much revenue it can suck out of it. 
The consequences ate seen in our present food shortage. There is no short cut to resolution of 
this problem. We have to restore land to its pristine glory and to its place as a feeder of the 
nation, and the various factors should be contributory. Merely importing food grains is no 
solution. 
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THE PLIGHT OF OUR PEOPLE 
(GUP, July 1953. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


In the last few months I have travelled far and wide within our country meeting thousands 
of villagers. There is one ubiquitous complaint—food and water scarcity. Wherever one goes, 
one hears the same tale of woe. This has been the cry not only of recent times, but for a few 
years past. The remedies that have been tried have not brought the relief that was sought. We 
were objecting to all kinds of gifts of nature being converted into commercial commodities. 
‘Today water 1s being bought and sold in many places. It is usual to debit all these to the vagaries 
of nature. But man is nothing if he is not capable of wrestling with nature. These conditions are 
not of recent creation. They have been there always and our forefathers have wrestled with 
them jn the past. With all the present-day talk of modern methods we seem to be aghast at the 
phenomenon before us. 

In the past, water was conserved by creating ert , building tanks, sinking wells and directing 
water channels to places of low rainfall. We see evidences of their intensive work along our 
ancient sites of population along river beds like Cauvery, Ganges etc. Today many of these 
places are silted up. In one of the villages I was visiting a few days ago, the tank covers a very 
wide area, and it was a decade or two ago full of margosa trees. Hundreds of them to the last 
tree have been mowed down for war purposes. The tank bed is now about 4 or 5 feet higher 
than what it used to be, being filled up with silt and rubbish. This is only one of the hundreds 
of cases of man’s depredations on nature. Is it any wonder that we are where we are? 

As things are the persons who would have been rural leaders have run away to cities to seck 
their fortunes as circumstances were not conducive to eke out a living in the village under the 
modern economic competitive order introduced from elsewhere. Men of lesser build have not 
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been strong enough to co-operate together to work out their own salvation. The spectacle we 
witness is the result. 

By solving the water problem the food problem will largely resolve itself, if it is accompanied 
by a proper plan of cropping, not giving right of way to commercial crops, as they do under the 
community project schemes. In some parts of India it is said that about 95% of the water 
deposited during the rains finds its way into the ocean. And of the small portion remaining, a 
great deal of the water collected in these silted tanks, which are extremely shallow, evaporates in 
a short time. Therefore our loss is deplorable. The remedy lies in conserving rain water by a 
planned programme of afforestation, collecting it in tanks etc., and deepening the existing tanks. 

This programme will not only give regular work during the off-season, but it will also help 
the villagers to help themselves. Today such famine relief as is given takes the form of metalled 
road-making on wages of about 4 annas a day for woman and 12 annas for man, which can 
only be described as famine doles. These roads cater largely to the requirements of motor 
owners. We feel such roads, if built, must be paid for at full normal rates and not at famine 
rates. One can understand village work being done at concession rates, because ultimately the 
villagers stand to gain. Deepening tanks, digging wells and dredging rivers and canals can all be 
of this nature. But by. no stretch of imagination can tarring of roads be considered village 
work. What I had found in many places could only be described as unconscionable exploitation 
of the dire needs of the people. What is worse, this work is provided with a feeling of patronage. 
District boards and government departments have to learn the proper spirit in which to serve 
the villagers. As if these were not enough, there 1s a great deal of mismanagement by middlemen 
such as contractors. So to the distress of famine and water scarcity is added the tyranny of 
government servants. , 

The silt that is taken out of these tanks could well be spread over dry barren lands to bring 
them under cultivation. At the present time every village has tank beds which hardly hold water 
for more than a few weeks in the year. This is wasteful utilization of our land. They are neither 
water reservoirs nor cultivable land. They should be one of these two, and properly utilized as 
such for twelve months of the year. Instead of the huge reservoirs built for generating electricity, 
we could well marshal all the energy available in the form of bulldozers to bring tanks back into 
use. Merely deepening wells or putting up electric pumps is not going to help us far, if the 
quantity of water available 1s not also increased at the same tume. As far as I can see, everywhere 
the government programme of dealing with water scarcity is spasmodic, uncoordinated and ill 
thought out. The Irrigation Department and those responsible will have to be made to realise 
their grave duties or dealt with severely, because their neglect leads directly to the ruin and death 
of our population. 
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MINIMUM WAGES AND DEMOCRACY 
(GUP, August 1950. Also in: “Planning by the People for the People.”) 


For the first time in our country there is an attempt to regulate minimum wages. Although 
it is now more than two years since the Minimum Wages Act was brought into force, the State 
governments have not found it possible to implement the provisions of the Act. 
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From time immemorial our economic organisation has followed the policy of safeguarding 
the minimum wages principle in providing security for the workers. We always had the ba/u/a or 
padi system prevalent all over the country. Under this system, every worker in the village was 
to get a share of the harvest in the return for which certain services were rendered. For 
instance, the mochi will provide a pair of chappals per year for each member of the village 
community,... the barber would shave every man once a week, the carpenter and the blacksmith 
would keep in repair the agricultural implements. These necessary services entitled them to a 
share in the production, which kept them from want. Over and above this, if they rendered 
any further services, they were paid for separately. Thus we see that the idea underlying this 
system was to guarantee the minimum annual requirements of a worker. 

To fix the minimum wage the government is launching out on a most elaborate survey to 
find out the condition of the workers. This procedure becomes necessary under the western 
methods of work and payment. That is not a humanitarian system, but one in which the employer 
seeks to part with as little as he can out of the total production. Minimum wages calculated on 
this basis is always a bone of contention. It leads to industrial disputes and ill-feeling, hatred and 
jealousy between capital and labour. The result is that the labourer strives to give as little as he 
can and demands as much as he thinks he wants. This system is based on violence. Our old 
system of baluta is based on a conception of a joint life.in a village—everybody sharing in the 
good things of life as well as realising their own responsibilities to those who are not so well 
placed in life. 

In those days food and clothing represented security. If adequate amounts were forthcoming 
from the shares in the different crops, an artisan could even get a balanced diet. Therefore, what 
is called for is to fix the minimum wage at a level so as to assure the animal needs of the worker, 
which should be calculated on the basis of a balanced diet for the whole year, adequate clothing 
and sufficient shelter. While calculating in this manner the oft-repeated slogan of ‘capacity to 
pay’ does not arise. If an industry is not capable of paying its workers enough to keep their body 
and soul together on a reasonable standard, that industry can have no claim for existence. If 
such an industry is indispensable in the national interest, it should be subsidised by the state so 
as to provide a minimum return to the workers. Capacity to pay can be a factor in our consideration 
only where bonus 1s to be paid over and above the minimum wage. 

We are glad to notice that the Central Labour Advisory Board, which met lately in Delhi, has 
decided that the benefit of law should be extended to agricultural labour also by March 1951. 
This is a logical step, as agriculture is the foundation of all our economic life. It is unthinkable 
that such a pivotal section of our life should be based on exploitation. To fix minimum wages 
in organised industries, without regulating the return that the agricultural labour gets, is to build 
the house upside down. All industries in the final analysis depend on the earth for their raw 
materials; but today, owing to the prevalence of money economy minimum wages in centralized 
industries are fixed, not on the cost of agricultural products, but empirically. The budget of the 
worker largely consists of the cost of agricultural products and, therefore, it is imperative that 
the cost of agricultural production should be first fixed and wages should be determined 
afterwards. At the present time, there is no data in regard to agricultural costs. Even agricultural 
labour conditions are hardly known. What is done is to prepare an index of the prices of 
certain articles in the industrial sector that are commonly consumed by workers, and thereby 
determine the price of agricultural products with reference to old prices that prevailed during 
a past year. This method is considered as normal, but under the given circumstances there is 
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no reality in such computations. 

As a consequence of all this, agricultural labour today is practically starved. They get hardly 
enough nourishment to make up even the energy they expend. In many places all over the 
country, conditions of near slavery exist. A landless labourer may borrow from his landlord a 
paltry sum of about Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, and this will bind him to his lender till he repays, which 
may mean a lifetime of slavery. Such a person would get gruel once a day and some clothing at 
Deepavali, while his wife and children will have to find their way on similar terms, either with 
the same landlord or elsewhere. In the food they eat there is hardly any nourishment. Hence 
they have no resistance against diseases and the children grow up emaciated. Can such a population 
work and produce enough to feed the nation? The government is very nervous of attempts 
made by others to improve the conditions of such people. They fear that making the labour 
conscious of its primary needs will affect the procurement plan. Is this a programme to feed the 
well-to-do at the cost of the producer? Such a policy is a short-sighted one and will not serve its 
purpose in the long run. 7 

Justice and fair play, leave alone humanitarian considerations, require that those who produce 
food should first be fed adequately, and when any surplus is found, that should be available to 
feed others. This minimum that is to be given to the labourer should be a first charge and would 
become the minimum wage. In fixing such there should be no limitations and no outside 
consideration should divert us from the right path. Unfortunately, at the present time, both the 
powers that be and the vested interests in land are literally taking the bread out of the mouths of 
these helpless millions. Any attempt to ameliorate their conditions is opposed by the government 
with all its might. About the same time as the Central Labour Advisory Board was deciding to 
extend to agricultural labour the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, the Magistrate of 
Madurai Taluka was busy passing a prohibitory order, banning the assemblage of five or more 
persons in Othakadai Firka. This is calculated to safeguard the interests of the landlords and 
prevent disputes with their tenants regarding the lease and work terms and the eviction of 
existing tenants. 

It is claimed that the order has been passed to maintain public tranquillity and to help the 
‘Grow More Food’ campaign. Is the government so ignorant of human psychology that it does 
not understand that such procedures can only lead to bitterness and division amongst the village 
people, which will not be conducive to contentment and consequently better production? This 
kind of bungling, without understanding the human aspect of the question, only sows the seeds 
of a revolution. We hope wiser counsels will prevail. 

They tell us, “agriculture does not pay.” Which industry will pay if the owner draws 50% of 
the gross yield? In some places the landlords get up to 75% even. In all organised industries no 
proprietor even draws on the basis of total turnover or the amount of sales. In the best of 
industries the gross profit will be hardly ever over 30% and the net profit, after paying all expenses, 
will be naturally a fraction of it. Here we see clearly the reason why there is little or nothing left 
to pay land labour. We have to place agriculture on a business basis. This the absentee landlords 
are not willing to do. Even the highest government functionary has the audacity to say, “If we 
work out agricultural costs we cannot have any procurement.” This is no valid reason for 
agricultural labour to be paid so low and starved. A capitalist says, “If you raise agricultural 
wages, will anyone come to work in industries?” So both ways agriculture is hit. If the economically 
ignorant farmers are shown the anomaly of the situation, government comes in with a prohibitory 
order! Is this our brand of democracy and social justice? 
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38 
ENDS AND MEANS OF BHOODAN 


(From: “Vicarious Living.”) 


(The next few articles deal with the Bhoodan Movement and Kumarappa's critique of it and his suggestions. See Appendix 
3 for a note on this movement.) 


In an ahimsic order we have to be always vigilant to have a clear idea of the ends and the 
means. A slight over-emphasis on the end will lead to attachment and thence of himsa. The 
Bhoodan Movement being a drive towards the establishment of the Sarvodaya Order, we must 
carefully examine its component parts and separate its ends and means and be ever watchful of 
our attitude to these. The ends and means of Bhoodan may be classified as follows: 

1. Economic — The End: Removal of Poverty; The Means: Proper production and utilization 

of land. 

Social — The End: To vest ownership in the community; The Means: Redistribution. 

3. Political — The End: Peaceful transfer of land; The Means: Change of character and outlook 
through persuasion. 

In visualising the end clarity is needed, while we should look for purity in the means. The 
ends will take care of themselves as long as we employ the proper means. Therefore, here we 
shall concentrate our consideration on the means: 

1. Removal of poverty can be accomplished only by putting land to proper use. When we 

produce for export or for the mills we create unemployment and increase poverty and 

distress. We should, therefore, concentrate on production for local use based on self- 
sufficiency. To educate farmers and workers in the details of this programme, we urgently 
need Agrarian Colleges and Demonstration Centres. 

At present, private ownership characterises land holdings. We have to change this. There 

should be no private ownership—large or small. It is not good enough to take the land 

from the large owner and give it in small pieces to individual farmers. The lands must be 
leased out to the tillers for a period of years and their performance should be subjected to 
scrutiny. This step also needs the education of the workers through establishing Agrarian 

Colleges. 

3. _ Persuasion should lead us to effect transfer of land peacefully. To persuade and appeal to 
the heart of the people we need workers. The trained worker is our means of attaining this. 
Here again the pointer is towards the establishment of Agrarian Colleges. 

This short analysis drives us to the conclusion that our concentration must be on the worker. 
Focussing our attention on time and extent will lead to violence. Targets are part of violent 
planning. The worker being our means, the core of our problem reduces itself to finding them. 
We cannot just draft the available ones from existing institutions. It will amount to violence. 

When Gandhiji made a general call for Satyagrahis, he cleared courts, colleges and schools 
which were all outside the order, nay they were anti-Sarvodaya, and their weakening was a progress. 
I may mention that I received definite instructions from Gandhiji at the time of every movement 
not to leave my post of duty. “Don’t court arrest or do any overt act. And if you do your duty 
properly, they are bound to arrest you.” I had never done any overt act nor courted arrest and 
yet was in jail seven times! If our life is a dedicated one within the Sarvodaya Order, we cannot 


desert 1t under any conditions. Fixing targets leads over-enthusiasts to resort to such acts. Let us 
beware of temptation. 


N 
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There is no high or low in Sarvodaya. Even if it be scavenging, if it is done in a true 
Sarvodaya spirit, it is as important as any other. The only thing that matters is ahimsa. There 1s 
no greater urgency than that. 


39 
PRESSING NEEDS 


(From: “Vicarious Living.”) 


Shri Vinoba has set the ball rolling. Land is coming in, not as fast as we would wish, but the 
idea is gaining ground. Yet it is necessary for us to think in terms of training people for a proper 
utilization of land. It is already past the time when we would prepare ourselves and train necessary 
workers for the purpose of utilization of not only the land that we have obtained so far but also 
to prepare for complete nationalisation of land. This need may be fulfilled both on the short- 
and long-range basis. 

In the short-range, we may have training courses lasting perhaps six months given to people 
with a fairly good background in land problems. This training should give a broad outline of the 
condition prevailing in the country and of the needs that we have to meet in connection with 
land tenures, agricultural labour and certain methods of agriculture. Persons who have been 
trained in these courses may be entrusted with the work of distribution and such training courses 
may be conveniently given, more or less, in an all-India institution. 

On the other hand, we have also to prepare for the long-term problems by giving, in provincial 
organisations, three or four years courses, in training agrarian volunteers. They may form the 
cadre which will go from village to village and propagate the new ideas 1n land reform and land 
utilization and train, where possible, actual farmers into proper methods of the utilization of 
land. The farmers’ courses need not be larger than their unoccupied periods during the year. 
Perhaps no technique of agriculture need be given to them, but certain modern methods may 
be brought to their notice. In this manner, it would be possible not only to increase production, 
but to direct it towards the real needs of the village people. In this way, we may be able to fulfil 
the nutritive demands in a much more satisfactory way than the present system of following the 
price mechanism. Agricultural produce in India should be directed by the food reforms of the 
people rather than by considerations that drive us to regulate our agricultural economy to the 
needs of the capitalistic demands. 

While distributing the land, we should also constantly keep before us the idea that our aim is 
to create community ownership of land rather than to encourage private ownership. When the 
large zamindaris are broken up, and small pieces are given to individual farmers in private 
ownership there is likely to be greater friction in bringing such small pieces of land into the 
ownership of the community later, when we attempt to implement our ultimate ideals of land 
ownership. 

It is essential to take the necessary steps in the formation of these land colleges, which will 
not duplicate the existing technical agricultural colleges, but will concern themselves with 
implementing and propagating our ideals in the proper utilization of land, 
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40 
AGRARIAN COLLEGES 


(From: “Vicarious Living.”) 


The call of Bhoodan and allied schemes has taken us by storm. We are finding it difficult to 
get properly trained volunteers to handle the situation: Gifts coming in floods, while the channel 
is not quite ready to receive the stream. What we should have had prepared before the movement 
started was a cadre of men who would be trained and equipped with information and materials 
to enable them to handle the situation masterfully. It serves no purpose to regret the past, but it 
is not too late to make amends. 

There are plenty of volunteers to handle the situation, but they lack training and intellectual 
equipment for the task. To meet the requirements of the situation, we should form agrarian 
colleges in various parts of the country, which will offer two to three years courses regularly, 
and at least six to nine months courses to meet the present emergency. These courses will not 
emphasise the technique of agriculture, which should be taken care of by the various agricultural 
colleges. But their function will be to offer training to those young people who come forward 
to bravely handle the agrarian situation. 


Outline of Studies 

One of the courses will attempt to study the agrarian sector as it fits into human life as a 
whole. That is to say, the economic welfare of the people in providing their needs for their 
existence and to meet the growing needs of modern life. It will be necessary to cover a bit of the 
past history, not only in our land, but in foreign countries also, largely oriental, so that there 1s 
awareness regarding allied situations also. A certain amount of occidental history of feudalism 
and its tenancy could also be studied with advantage to give a little wider orientation. This will 
bring in the history of Feudal Europe, Czarist Russia, China under the Mandarins and throw a 
flood of light on the nomadic life in south-western Asia, in regard to the way the nomadic 
people and others met their requirements for shelter, food, clothing and other requirements. 
This could be well related to the philosophy of life, especially with reference to the application 
of Truth and Non-violence. 

Of course, all this will have the main problem presented to us as it relates to our own 
country. This will also bring before us the different types of tenures in our own land, the ancient 
village communities, which were evolved as an expression of Hindu polity with the agriculturists 
as the centre and the village community as the background. On this were built up the village 
panchayats and the village republican government. This will give the trainees the orientation 
necessary for their work. With this start they will be introduced to the various systems of land 
tenure—the Zamindan, the Ryotwan, Inamdari etc.—which were introduced with imperialistic 
motives by the British. Here we shall find problems bristling with all forms of complications 
arising out of various ideologies and being intricately entangled. 

Thus, having obtained a background of the world peasant situation, both in the past and the 
present, the students should be led into the Sarvodaya solution for those problems. They 
should be shown how people’s needs could be supplied adequately without further increasing 
their wants through commercial considerations, how land can be brought to produce more 
under the ownership of the village community, keeping in mind the needs of the community 
primarily. Land must be held 1n trust by the village community and leased out for a term of 
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years, the extent varying according to the capacity of the tenant to handle the property to the 
best advantage as a trust on behalf of the village. The tenant should be subject to constant 
supervision and his work should be examined every season by using adequate standards of 
good husbandry obtaining elsewhere. The cultivation plan for a group of villages will provide 
for the supply of commodities needed for all the individuals of that region. Not only will this 
plan provide for production of food, which would include all the main items necessary for a 
modern, balanced nutritive diet, but also for the production of the needed raw materials for 
our other requirements in modern life, such as cloth, paper, leather, articles for building houses, 
means of communication etc. This will open out the fields for agro-industries. 

In relation to agro-industries, other village industries and crafts will find a place. In this way, 
we shall build up from the land itself the whole structure of society, which will govern itself by 
the organisation of its politico-economic structure. This will include a certain amount of 
knowledge of Sarvodaya politics and its administration. 

While we are putting up this constructive side of knowledge before the village workers, we 
should not shrink from the demolition work which should go hand in hand. Our volunteers 
should understand that building a national economy primarily involves finding employment for 
our own people in producing goods that will supply all our needs. Conversely, it would imply 
that bringing in foreign goods and supplies will militate against full employment in our country. 
Therefore, our effort should be to discourage foreign imports of manufactured goods and 
exports of our own raw materials that could well be processed here. 


Practical Training 

All this training will not be purely theoretical. We shall have to equip the trainees with the 
practical working of this programme. Every trainee in addition to his theoretical knowledge 
should be a fully equipped producer in one field or another. This indicates a wide field to be 
covered by our agrarian colleges. Without such equipment we shall be merely playing with the 
problems that we open up with the Bhoodan Movement that snatches away the land from a 
well-organised group of land-holders and gives it to an amateurish and purely idealistic group, 
which has no knowledge as to how to grapple with the problems placed before it. Without this 
preparation, to disturb a settled order, while unprepared to properly organise the new set-up 
will lead us into turmoil, from which it is difficult to foresee how we shall disentangle ourselves. 
I trust that persons grappling with the present-day agrarian problems will realise the immense 
responsibilities that need to be undertaken and prepare an army of Bhoodan workers to meet 
the situation opening up in their wake. 


41 
DEMONSTRATION CENTRES 


(From: “Vicarious Living.”) 


Having received generous donations of land, grave responsibilities devolve on us as to 
their utilization. Merely taking land from private land-owners with large holdings and splitting 
it up and giving it into the hands of a larger number of private owners does not in any way 
cure the present-day agrarian problem. On the other hand, the effect will probably be to 
enhance the intricacy of the situation. With the progress of time the larger landlords have gone 
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through a natural discipline of responsibility and have developed a method of dealing with the 
land in their own light to give them a return, while the new private owners, urged mainly by the 
goading of poverty and greed for more purchasing power, are likely to be guided in their 
actions purely by the demand for money, rather than by the call for fulfilling social demands. 
We need a well-organised group of people to guide them. 

We have to be clear as to our programme of land utilization. This can be crystallised only 
through deep study enforced by properly regulated and directed Agrarian Colleges, as we have 
seen in the previous chapter. In addition to these, right from the beginning, it would be well to 
have properly directed holdings in the form of ashrams, which will demonstrate the manner in 
which we want the land tenures to be worked out. To this end we should organise model farms 
based on our theories promulgated in “Agrarian Colleges.” These should be worked and developed 
on the basis of Sarvodaya as self-sufficient, self-controlled entities as far as possible. The 
community in this model farm must be an example for the type of village republics we want 
for the whole of India. In fact, it should be such units that should develop our non-violent 
democracy and serve as the unitary basis for an All-India Sarvodaya Order. 


42 
THE UNITARY BASIS FOR A NON-VIOLENT DEMOCRACY 


(Kumarappa settled in 1952 in a Dalit village Seldoh, about 20 miles from Wardha, and started building up the Pannai 
(Agrarian) Ashram on about | 80 acres of land. His idea was to organise a model village centre, with an agrarian college. 
where his ideas of agrarian reform could be experimented with. This piece puts forth his perspective on such a centre, 
though soon for health reasons he was forced to give up this endeavour.) 


INTRODUCTION 


On all sides we hear that we are qa democracy. This 1s given out even as an argument for all 
kinds of maladministration. For example, if controls are bad, we are told that there must be 
controls in every democracy! It is necessary, therefore, to have a clear idea of what a non-violent 
democracy is. 

In our view there can be no true democracy wedded to violence, as violence is a sign that 
might prevails over right, while a democracy should guarantee equality and justice to the weakest. 
Equality and justice must reign not merely in the social sector but in fact should prevail in the 
economic field, as that is of the most universal interest. We must have food, clothing and shelter. 
In these primary needs, as in the claims to pure air and water, all humanity must be on a level. 
Hence democracy cannot exist where there is starvation, nakedness and poverty alongside of 
glut and glamorous living, which condition indicates exploitation of the weak by the strong. 

If our country aims at true demogracy it should be made up of self-sufficient units, which 
are capable of looking after their awn primary needs. We may start with villages. These should 
realise, their salvation lies in their standing together as a unit. Each village should strive to 
produce all the commodities needed for civilized existence—a balanced diet, adequate clothing 
and satisfactory shelter, Nothing should be allowed to leave the village even if one individual is 
in want of these. Any trade should only be in surpluses. Unless we get to this fundamental basis 
of democracy we cannot be said to have any democratic government at the top. 
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For a description of how this may be attained the reader is referred to the following 
chapters indicating a programme of village work. If that plan is followed it will minimise 
money economy, which is the main instrument to drain the villages of their production and 
also to misguide production into wrong channels. 

Each should have the opportunity to contribute to production to the best of his ability and 
each should receive enough to satisfy his need and that of his family. The villagers should treat 
everyone in the locality as members of the family, and see that they all get sufficient nutrition in 
their food. The components of the diet may vary to some extent according to differing tastes, 
but in the ultimate result there should be no difference between one individual and another. 
This will have the result of producing a stalwart rural population on which alone a real democracy 
can rest. We hope all who are devoted to the cause of promoting a non-violent democracy will 
take to village work of that type and contribute not only towards the welfare of our country, but 
to the peace of the world at large. 


THE SCHEME 


The Problem: Everywhere in our country we are coming across the juxtaposition of 
production and poverty. One would imagine that the true producers of wealth will be free from 
poverty. But in our country and for that matter in most raw material producing countries the 
agriculturists are at the bottom of the ladder. When compared with other sectors of economic 
activity the agriculturist is always to be found ill-fed and ill-clad, with hardly any dwelling to 
house him, while the other sectors, which are mainly transformers of commodities, like cotton 
into textiles, or iron ore into steel, are comparatively better paid and better looked after. 

Again, we find that consumption and enjoyment are confined to the higher strata of socicty 
while the real producers suffer privation. We also find that the prices paid for needs are 
comparatively lower than those paid for luxury goods. These contrasts appear phenomenal in a 
world aiming at democracy and justice. 

We have, therefore, to investigate and ascertain wherein the difficulty lies. A superficial 
examination immediately warns us that there must be some leakage within the system itself to 
produce such a state of affairs. The agriculturists produce the most needed goods in co-ordination 
with nature. That being so, the function they perform should naturally entitle them to a position 
of advantage amongst wealth producers, and render them self-sufficient. This, as we have pointed 
out, is far from the state of affairs that we observe around us. 

The Hypothesis: To study the situation, we have to examine a number of conditions that 
prevail and circumstances that obtain, to see what could be the cause for this tangle. 

It may be that inefficiency of various kinds may account for it. But a close examination 
shows that farmers are hard workers and take a great deal of trouble over the work they turn 
out. They are intelligent, soaked in the lore of traditional knowledge in regard to agriculture. 
There is little or nothing that modern sophistication can teach them. 

Their equipment, though simple and comparatively primitive, is yet adequate for their needs 
under the environment prevailing in the land. There is, of course, considerable scope for 
improvement, but that can only be carried out if other factors are also stepped up at the same 
time. For instance, one cannot add manure without an adequate supply of water being provided, 
or plough deeper without a guarantee of sufficient manure or water. In our land many of these 
factors are beyond the control of human agents Therefore, we are constantly up against 
conditions of nature. 
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The processes themselves have been developed through ages of experience, may be under 
the ‘hit and miss’ method. In any case, they appear even today fairly well suited for conditions 
that obtain in most parts of the country. Labour power is plentiful and adequately conversant 
with the work it is called upon to do. In many parts of the country it is mobile and seasonal 
enough not to be a constant burden on any one locality. 

But the form that the pattern of agriculture takes presents certain incongruities. While people 
are starving, land is being utilized for growing high grade tobacco or other crops for commercial 
purposes. This may indicate wrong standards being applied at certain levels to influence the 
decision of the farmer to occupy himself with less socially valuable production. ‘This diversion 
may also be the result of a wrong emphasis laid by those who are in charge of the financial 
controls through over-emphasis on money incentives. We have to investigate whether villagers 
have on their hands idle hours in which they can be gainfully occupied, and if so how. How far 
is their poverty the result of unemployment—forced or self-imposed? 

The Diagnosis: The little rapid survey that we have made in the foregoing lines probably 
indicates the malady: while people are in need of certain things emphasis is being placed on 
other commodities, which will not satisfy those primary needs, but will offer an inducement, 
from a self-centred consideration, for individual aggrandisement, even at the cost of social 
considerations and the general welfare of the people. That is, it would seem as if the evil we 
sense is largely an outcome of man-made maladjustments, which therefore can also be set right 
by social reorganisations and education. If we are to act on this diagnosis it will be necessary for 
us to confirm our conclusions by a series of experiments that will substantiate our hypothesis 
and indicate the line of action to be taken to remedy the evil. 

The experiments that we finally launch on should be undertaken, not purely under controlled 
conditions on a laboratory basis, but should also be in a setting in which the village community 
will be playing an important role. Any experiment which ignores this fact will miss the whole 
point at issue. It is necessary, therefore, that we should base our experiment, not in a laboratory, 
but within certain limits, in the arena of everyday village life. Ours is not merely a technological 
experiment but it ts also basically a social reconstruction; hence it falls beyond the scope of the 
Agricultural Department. 

The Experiment towards Self-sufficiency: To set our pattern true to life and not to be 
carried away by extraneous reasons it would be necessary for us to design the agricultural 
programme in the proper alignment of everyday life. Our emphasis must.indicate and bring out 
in proper relief the true needs which village life feels it necessary to satisfy. To do this, the 
programme of cultivation as well as the crop plan will have to closely follow the prime needs of 
life which are food, clothing, shelter, lighting and modern requirements of schooling, sanitation 
and hygiene. This will indicate that a great portion of the crop plan should follow the first two 
items and provide for the production of their raw materials. 

Food itself is a variegated necessity. We need proteins, fats, calctum and other minerals along 
with certain vitamins, and these are all produced, not as in a chemical factory, but organically 
largely through our controlled vegetation, supplemented by articles from the animal kingdom. 
And each of the commodities will have different proportions of the constituents called for. 
This will mean that we shall have to vary the lands under cultivation proportionately. For instance 
a man may need daily 16 ozs. of cereals or 4 ozs. of fat or 6 ozs. of milk but only traces of 
certain minerals and vitamins. Therefore, our production should reflect these needs in these 
natural proportions. Only then can our villages be self-sufficient. 
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If we produce in good lands articles that could well be grown on inferior lands, our land 
utilization policy will cause a considerable loss. We should not grow on lands, which will yield us 
wheat, a comparatively inferior crop like bara; or jute in rich rice yielding lands. Our crop plan 
should indicate an intelligent utilization of our resources according to the human values that 
they are to satisfy. In this mannet, if land is properly utilized to fulfil the needs of the village, 
we may be sure that the village’s physical and social needs would be first satisfied before we 
pass on to the satisfaction of ostentatious modes of expenditure or to the production of 
luxury articles. 

A programme of this nature, carried out under rural conditions, deliberately and on scientific 
lines, will provide us with the necessary foundation to make a national crop plan, which will 
ensure self-sufficiency of our regions, not only in the food sector, but also in various departments 
of life. At the moment our country 1s groping without a definite plan in the basic occupation of 
the people. There is confusion and mismanagement at every point for lack of properly studied 
schemes of production. 

It may not be possible for the government constituted as it 1s now to carry out this research, 
although this is a function that should legitimately be undertaken through governmental agency. 
Taking things as they are, we know if the government started research of this kind it will miscarry 
because the personnel is overpaid, which indicates that their sense of values will not coincide 
with those of the village people. Hence the alignment of needs cannot be guaranteed. Besides, 
the relationship that prevails between the government and the people is not one of mutual trust 
and confidence. It is therefore not possible for basic research, such as the one indicated, to be 
carried out by the government. This makes it necessary that someone in close touch with the 
people should do this work, and place the findings before the public. 

Apart from production there 1s need for investigation of the channels through which exchange 
takes place to see if there is any considerable loss in transit through unconscionable levies made 
by middlemen. A glance at the economic structure, bolstered up through the price mechanism, 
indicates that the real result of exploitation dribbles down to the level of landless labour even 
from highly mechanised and industrialized sectors. Through the power of money the workers in 
those sectors have a larger claim on articles, which are products of agriculture, than the agricultural 
producers themselves on the results of their own labour. This indicates that we must experiment 
with different forms of media of exchange. We may use token commodities, standard goods or 
barter or a mixed economy with money functioning purely as a medium of exchange to a 
limited extent. Here also the active and conscious co-operation of the village people will be a 
condition precedent to the success of the experiment. Under this experiment it will be necessary 
for the people to enter into the spirit and exercise a certain amount of self-restraint and fall in 
line with the suggested problem on the mode of exchange. When the people whole-heartedly 
enter into an experiment of this kind, not only will the costs of the experiment become negligible, 
but it will also be a valuable social exercise and co-operative effort. 

Modus Operandi: ‘To carry out this experiment it will be necessary for us to get a fairly 
compact area free from modern complications of high finance, the intrigues of big commerce 
and the wrong leads of interested parties. For this purpose it will be necessary to choose a 
village or a group of villages in close proximity to one another, which will be far enough away 
from the rest of the world to be secluded from the turmoil caused by industry and commerce. 
The co-operation of the people is of course a condition precedent. ‘To obtain this it will be 
necessary to include in our experiment such items of social welfare and constructive work, as 
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running of schools, a medical dispensary and a programme of hygiene and sanitation connected 
with the general cleanliness of the village. If these can be guaranteed, it ought not to be 
difficult to carry on our experiments in an atmosphere of friendliness, understanding and co- 
operation. May be a year or so will have to lapse before results can be obtained, and the 
preliminary period can well be spent in establishing oneself in the village and acquainting 
oneself with the facts of the situation. Even such time will be of sterling value to the experiment 
on hand. 

The cost of this experiment need not be excessive. The out-going should be only such as 1s 
not available locally. The support of the people engaged in it should come from their work. lor 
instance, Our experiment itself is one concerned with the satisfaction of primary needs. A group 
of us, say five or six families, should settle down in a selected area, produce most of our needs, 
and use such others as we can get in exchange for our production, and thus meet the requirements 
of the colony with as little of a money nexus as possible. Our production ought to take care of 
the experimenters and workers, and whatever surplus 1s obtained can be exchanged for other 
needs not produced within this experiment. 

Our first instrument will be land. Whatever money has to be spent on lands for our experiment 
will be in the nature of an investment. Similarly, the amounts paid to secure bullocks and cows 
will also be a good investment, which will always have a market value whenever we wish to 
resume the capital thus sunk. There may be small amounts which may go towards improvement 
of the land by sinking wells, building bunds and setting right eroded parts. There will, of course, 
be some cattle sheds and dwelling huts needed. But these will form comparatively a small 
proportion to the amount we need... 

Conclusion: As we have stated at the very beginning, the purpose of this experiment is to 
provide the basis for a country-wide self-sufficient programme of rural reconstruction, especially 
in the agricultural sector. This has not yet been done nor is it capable of being done through 
present governmental agencies. It is imperative that we should take up this scheme and give a 
lead to the country in this particular department of life, which till now has been sorely neglected. 


PART V 


ON RELIGION, EDUCATION AND WORLD PEACE 


T 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPTS OF JESUS — 


(Along with “Economy of Permanence,” this work too was written in jail in 1944, when Kumarappa was imprisoned 
during the Quit India movement. The first edition dates to 1945 after he was released from jail, and it went through 
several editions. M.K. Gandhi, in his A Word’ to the first edition, says: “It is a revolutionary view of Jesus as a man of 
God." This volume is actually a companion volume to another earlier work, “Christianity: its Economy and Way of Life,” 
which is largely a collection of addresses delivered on various occasions to Indian Christian audiences. In the following are 
extracts from “Practice and Precepts of Jesus.” We have not always retained the gospel source as given by Kumarappa 
in this text in order to make it more easily readable.) . 


CANONS OF INTERPRETATION 


When shorn of all Jewish theological phraseology and subjective literary gloss, the four 
gospels—Matthew, Mark, Luke and John—form some of the most human documents setting 
forth the life and teachings of a Master who taught, not as a professional, but as one having 
authority and as one who understood all men and needed not that any should testufy to Him of 
Human nature, for He knew what was in man’s heart. Though heaven and earth may pass away 
the message of such a personality will endure forever. 

For a complete understanding of the teachings of Jesus, naturally one has to turn mainly to 
these four narratives. In so doing, however, as already suggested, we have to allow for the 
limitations of expression and language. The English gospels are translations from the original 
Greek, although Jesus Himself did not use that tongue. These books were written decades after 
the happening of events recorded therein. Further, in the course of transmission down to us 
interpolations by the manuscript makers, often repugnant to the spirit of Jesus, have crept into 
the texts. If we are not aiming at a literal rendering of the teachings of the Master, and if we 
prayerfully seek to listen to His voice, nothing of these physical handicaps can stand in our way. 

Personality is more eloquent than words and Jesus Himself did not intend to confine His 
eternal message to the words that might have passed His lips. He promised us that the Spirit of 
Truth will lead us into all truth, as His disciples were not then ready to receive His whole 
message. Hence, to us words are not to be final, but it is the guidance of the Spirit that should 
matter. Signs and miracles are not essential to bear witness to truth. 

While interpreting His words we shall also grasp their significance better, if the original 
setting and background are kept in mind. Unfortunately, the interpretations handed down to us 
through the churches are so mixed up with their own secular history in the West that we are 
often led into accepting the externals at the cost of the substance. Frequently has the spirit been 
made of no effect through the weather-beaten traditions of the church. We have to shake ourselves 
free of these if we would see Jesus. 

It is common practice among oriental teachers and devotees to identify themselves with the 
Godhead. This is never understood to signify an exclusive claim to divinity. The fourth gospel 
depicts Jesus in this mode throughout. He Himself confers divine sonship on all those who 
believe in His name. (John I.12). In this setting the word ‘believe’ does not connote the expression 
of a pious opinion nor does it signify simple credence about a state of affairs. Belief is fundamental 
to the very being of a person. True belief will manifest itself in action. Jesus says, “He who 
believes in Me will do the very deeds I do and even greater.” Does our belief show itself in such 
a holy life, or does it only result in the vain repetition of the Athanasian creed?” Again, what 


°° According to this creed the equality of the three persons of the trinity—Father, Son and the Holy Spirit/Ghost—is 
asserted. 
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does ‘Name’ signify? In this connection, it stands for the principles of the person denoted...\We 
can only be said to believe in the name of Jesus when we consecrate our very being to the 
ideals He stands for. The interpretation of Jesus submitted in the following pages, therefore, 1s 
an attempt to present His teachings in the light of His personality. In so doing, if at any place 
it appears to transcend the written word, the above lines are humbly offered in explanation. 


I. THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 


To appreciate fully the significance of the advent and teachings of Jesus we have to keep 
in mind the background against which He was working. Jesus was born a Jew, was dedicated to 
God as the firstborn, and brought up strictly according to the rites then known amongst the 
Jews as “the Law of the Lord.” The Jews were a proud nation, though they were then writhing 
under the political domination of the Romans. They considered themselves to be a people 
chosen by God to fulfil His purposes, and as one especially favoured by Him for over two 
thousand years since the days of Abraham. They looked down upon all other nations as Gentiles 
and considered them all as their natural enemies who were to be destroyed and to whom no 
courtesy or obligations were due. This approach naturally bred in them a self-centred and self- 
righteous attitude, narrow in outlook, and patriarchal in conception. 

The Lord God Almighty: Their conception of the Deity was that of a tribal god, who 
ordained nature itself for their benefit, who was the Lord of Hosts to subdue their enemies, 
who was a jealous God visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation, and showing mercy unto thousands of them that love Him. Therefore, they 
worshipped Him in fear and trembling and refrained even from pronouncing his name—Jchovah. 

The Law: The rule of life was made known to them through Moses, who laid down in 
minute detail the observances to be followed under every conceivable circumstance of life. This 
was the Law, the least breach of which was to be visited with severe punishment also prescribed 
by law. 

Sin: The Jewish conception of sin was the transgression of the letter of their law “written 
and engraven on stones.” (See also Rom V.13 and I John III.4). 

The Prophets: Such a rigid dispensation of this kind called for an intermediate priesthood, 
who in course of time exploited its impregnable status by laying down various ways and means 
of thwarting the wrath of God by sacrifices and peace offerings. This in its turn led to the 
formation of a complicated code of rules and regulations—the tradition of the elders—and to 
the rising into power of a vested interest, a close community of lawyers, to interpret these rules. 
Anyone who obeyed these rules literally took pride in his self-righteousness and gales all 
others as ‘publicans and sinners.’ The spirit was ultimately lost in the letter. 

Under such a hierarchy, life became oppressive and burdensome and people were living in 
constant fear of the priesthood. They served God to escape punishment and to secure personal 
reward. People tended to become more and more materialistic with strong worldly attachment 
which even to this day, in common opinion, characterizes the Jew. Even the glory of the Messiah 
was reduced to the conception of a worldly kingship. Life was governed by external forms and 
fear of consequences. The relationship between man and man became purely legalistic governed 
by the principle of ‘an eye for an eye.’ ) 

This was the state of affairs when the precursor of Jesus, John the Baptist, appeared on the 
scene preaching, “Ye generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance.” And he was to be the last of the 
prophets before the regime of grace and truth was ushered in by Jesus the Christ. 
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II. “FOR THIS CAUSE CAME I INTO THE WORLD” 
1, Jesus came to fulfil the law and the prophets. (Matt. V.17) 


The Jews had mistaken the means for the end and thereby converted the camp of this 
world into a permanent abode, forgetting that “here have we no continuing city.” Instead of 
developing along the divine plans laid out in the law and the prophets, they got stuck in the 
mud, Jesus appeared amongst them to pull them out of the rut and set their fect on the firm 
highway to realizing their unity with God, and thus to complete the work begun by the law and 
the prophets and bring it to full fruition. This task Jesus conceived to be His messianic mission. 

God the Father: To begin with He had to get them out of their smug feeling of righteousness 
and self-complacency in following the letter of the law. He came to call the sinners to repentance. 
To do this He had to smash through their narrow fossilized ideas of a tribal god with a limited 
range of love and extend it to cover the universal conception of an all-loving Father of 
mankind, who is “Your Father and my Father, your God and my God.” Thus the old terrible 
Lord God Almighty blooms through the revelation of Jesus into “Our Father in Heaven,” 

Worship: With the advent of this conception, the highly ritualistic ceremonial worship 
becomes out of place, and with it falls the bulwark of priesthood, as now the direct relationship 
between God and man of a filial nature calls for no mediator...And we are to worship God, not 
with sacrifices and burnt offerings, but in spirit and in truth. (John IV. 23). 

Service: Up to the time of John the Baptist, the carrying out of the law depended on an 
external discipline based on violence. Jesus substitutes for this the control of life by inner 
spiritual discipline of a developed personality and the method of self-suffering in all relations 
between man and man. 

At that time, the rule of the letter of the law was in such ascendancy that man himself was 
regarded as secondary, and judging from the practice then obtaining, as existing for the purpose 
of carrying out the law. Repeatedly, Jesus battled against these ceremonial observances that 
had become so wooden that all humanitarian and spiritual considerations were lost sight of. 
Again and again, He was accused of curing the sick on Sabbath days; they even sought to kill 
Him for this because it was considered He was defying and disobeying the law as they interpreted 
it. Jesus asserted the supremacy of man over administration and organisation and made it clear 
that it is not the act that constitutes sin, but the spirit behind it, and that the observance of 
external ceremonials was of little avail when the heart was impure. Apart from ceremonials, 
even in life, mere adherence to the letter of the law was not sufficient if the spirit underlying 
the commandments was absent... 

When Jesus was questioned by a lawyer as to which were the great commandments in law 
He replied, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment and the second is like unto it. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 
Then we are told in the parable of the Good Samaritan that our neighbour is one who stands 
in need of our help irrespective of race, creed or caste. Here Jesus cuts across the Jewish 
racial superiority complex. We are enjoined to worship God in love and service to our fellow 
men. Unless our goodness excels that of the scribes and Pharisees we shall never enter into the 
Realm of Heaven, 


2. Jesus came to bear witness unto the Truth. 
He Himself is the Truth and the Life (John XIV.6)—the Prime Cause and the Regulator of 
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the universe as stated in the first four verses of the fourth gospel. (Goodspeed’s translation). 
“In the beginning the Word existed. The Word was with God and the Word was divine. It was 
He that was with God in the beginning. Everything came into existence through Him, and apart 
from Him nothing came to be. It was by Him that life came into existence, and that life was the 
light of mankind.” To know the only true God is eternal life john XVII.3) and the knowledge of 
truth will make us free (John VIII.32)—free from the slavery of sin. Moses, representing the law, 
was the accuser. (John V.45). 

Under the law men.acted in a certain way, not because it was right and proper to do so, but 
because it was so enjoined by law, and any deviation from that course would be visited by severe 
punishment. Man had lost all freedom of thought and action. Robot-like he had to follow blindly 
the path laid out for him from the cradle to the grave. But now when the Spirit of Truth comes 
into our lives and takes the helm there will no longer be any necessity to follow the rule-of-the- 
thumb method of law. We shall have to act according to our light and the guidance of the inner 
voice. We shall not be subject to an external code of laws based on force, but to a sensitive 
conscience, which will be the arbiter of an internal discipline. The law carries with it the sense of 
slavery to sin and engenders fear and hate, while the life of the Spirit works through love. A man 
will not steal, not because he fears the policeman and the punishment that will be meted out to him 
by law, but simply because his own conscience tells him that it is wrong to benefit through another’s 
loss. Once we get the Spirit of Truth we shall not require tomes to direct us on the nght methods 
to pursue, nor shall we need to be told by others as to what course we should take. The Spirit of 
Truth Himself will guide us into all truth and teach us all things, things that even Jesus had not 
explained to us. (John XVI.12,13). 

Unthinking obedience to external law 1s irksome and by no means ennobling, while the following 
of one’s own light or conscience, even if it be through the valley of the shadow of death, is 
satisfying and elevating... 


3. Jesus came that everyone who believeth on Him may have eternal life, and 
become perfectly unified in the Godhead. 


Jesus in prayer says, “Let them all (those who believe in Him) be one. Just as You, Father, are 
in union with Me and I am with You, let them be in union with Us... have given them the glory that 
You gave Me, so that they may be one just as We are. I in union with them and You with Me, so 
that they may be perfectly unified and the world may recognize that You sent Me and that You 
love them just as You loved Me.” (John VI.21-23, Goodspeed). Eternal life is not something we 
cannot enjoy while on this earth, and a state that is to be awarded only in the hereafter. It 1s to be 
possessed here and now... “I tell you, whoever listens to My message and believes Him who has 
sent Me possesses eternal life, and will not come to judgement, but has already passed out of death 
into life.” (John V.24, Goodspeed). While still encased in this mortal body, the soul, by its union with 
the Father attains immortality. Belicf in Him does not consist in the vain repetition of a creed. 
Jesus says, “He who believes in Me will do the very deeds I do and even greater.” (John XIV.12). 

This then is the criterion by which it shall be known whether the professed belief is sound or 
not. What are these deeds that Jesus did by which we shall know the genuine article? When John the 
Baptist sent his disciples to know if He was the one that should come, Jesus asked them to go and 
tell John the things Jesus was doing: “The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” (Matt. X1.5). Only when the belief is translated into such action can the true believers look 
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forward to hearing the Father say: “I was hungered, and ye gave Me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave Me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took Me in; naked and ye clothed Me; I was sick and ye 
visited Me; I was in prison and ye came unto Me...[nasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these ye have done it unto me.” (Matt. XXV.35,36,40). Thus, instead of a ceremonial 
worship of God in fear and trembling devoid of deeds, our devotion will have to manifest itself 
in a life consecrated to the living service of those in need. In such service, our physical life and 
natural instincts will be sublimated and we shall find true happiness in spending our talents in the 
relief of the distress of those around us, in a life consecrated by truth. 


4. Jesus came that we might have life and that we might have it more abundantly. 


(John X.10) 


When we thus lead a life dedicated to the service of others in need, our life becomes fuller and 
richer. rom the animal plane, where the circle of our natural family consists of a few brothers 
and sisters, life reaches up into the spiritual plane where our family love encompasses the millions 
the world over. | 

The material world will sink into insignificance. A man’s life will not consist in the abundance of 
things he possesses; and whosoever will try to make the best of his life of three score years and ten 
for his own comfort and enjoyment will miss the real life, and whosoever will discard such selfishness 
and lead a life that brings light and relief into the life of others around him will gain eternal life. 
“For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Matt. XVI.26). 

Under the old dispensation, rewards were promised for good deeds done. But Jesus wants us to 
do our duty, not for any personal gain it may bring us, but just because it is our duty. He says, 
“When you have done all you are bidden, say, we are but servants, we have only done our duty.” 
(Luke XVII.10, Moffatt). In the parable of the labourers in the vineyard Jesus teaches us that 
neither ought we to expect commensurate rewards for our work. In the parable of the talents 
(Matt. XXV.14-30) He exhorts everyone to do his utmost according to the ability vouchsafed to 
him by God. In so doing, whether our contribution be much or little, we shall be fully discharging 
our obligations. Jesus Himself finds satisfaction in the fact that what was to be done had been 
accomplished, “My food is to do the will of Him who sent me, and to accomplish His work.” 
John IV.34, Moffatt). He urges us to be perfect even as our heavenly Father is perfect. (Matt. 
V.48). 

The foregoing paragraphs have shown us that the advent of Jesus was to reveal the Fatherhood 
of Ged and the consequent universal brotherhood of man and thereby to confer on man the 
dignity of a spiritual being. He taught us to base all our relationships on love and service and He 
freed us from the fear of those who can only destroy the body. His life exemplified the fact that 
the moment we surrender ourselves unreservedly to God’s will and bring the flesh under the 
subjection of the spirit we can become free from the bondage of legalistic relationship and can 
acquire the right to override man-made rules and regulations where such orders are repugnant to 
the Spirit of ‘Truth. We are not to seek after results, but only strive to do the will of the Father and 
carry out our duties without reference to any rewards. He broke through the chrysalis of the law 
and the prophets and took wing into the free atmosphere of Grace and Truth. 


II. “BUT I SAY UNTO YOU” 


In the last chapter, we considered the purpose of the advent of Jesus. In the following 
paragraphs we shall study some of the precepts He enunciated while re-orientating the Law of 
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Moses... 
Jesus considered the following to be the principal commandments of Moses (Matt. XIX. 
18,19): 
Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
Honour thy father and thy mother. 


An wWN = 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Jesus takes up these commandments and projects them onto the spiritual plane and provides 
us with His own version of these in the “Sermon on the Mount.” Our reflections will centre 
round the five new commandments laid down by Jesus in striking contrast to the Mosaic Law. 


1. Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the Judgement. 
(Matt. 22) 


Anger is placed on a level with murder. Murder is the result and anger the cause; hence 
Jesus reaches out to the root of the evil and places it in the same category as the anti-social act 
itself. Judging by this standard, which one of us is not a murderer, and a multiple murderer at 
that. 

This code was thought to be rather too drastic, and so a considerate scribe, about the 5" 
century, interpolated the words “without cause” after the word “brother”, thus rendering it of 
no effect. Which of us is so mad as to be angry without a cause? Generally, are we not always in 
the right? If Britain goes to war with Germany on the defensive, Germany declares she also 
goes to the same war with Britain on the defensive! If individuals cannot even be angry, how can 
a nation war against another and carry out large-scale bloodshed, and obtain the blessing of the 
High Priests of the churches on this organised murder? Hence this phrase was found most 
useful by the church militants to annex the support of the state. Thus these practical men of the 
world chose to gag Jesus. Modern wars also cannot be waged without the people being whipped 
up into a rage by false propaganda giving ‘reasons’ as to why war has been forced on the people. 
By the interpolation of these three words into the text, Jesus’ authority also can be invoked for 
the large-scale murders, which our modern wars are, giving plausible reasons. What a brain wave 
to have modified Jesus’ standard to the point of futility by the insertion of a few simple words! 
This convenient phrase, I understand, is not to be found in Luther’s translation, or Tishendorf’s, 
or in any of the best manuscripts. It is also omitted by such modern translators as Dr. R.G. 
Moulton and Dr. Goodspeed, among others. In any case, it is most repugnant to the spirit of the 
Master. 3 

Jesus would have us abandon the legalistic attitude and banish all hatred and any feeling of 
contempt from our very innermost thoughts. This is His sublimation of the Mosaic Law: “Thou 
shalt do no murder,” and we find its active counterpart in His injunction to love our enemies, 
bless them that curse us, and do good to them that hate us. 


2. Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart. (Matt. .28) 


Here we have in a nutshell Jesus’ attitude towards the primary instinct of sex and other 
questions of sex relationships arising out of it. The body and its requirements are to be subject 
to the needs of the spirit. The body represents the animal in us. If we aspire to rise above the 
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level of brute beasts and to become sons of God we have to be born again, not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, but of the spirit of God. (John I.12,13)... 

As a corollary to this standard of Jesus, we should expect Him to countenance marriage 
between a man and a woman only where true love exists, and not for lust. In such marriage 
there can be no room for divorce. Jesus says, “What therefore God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.” Divorce is after all a legal device with which a spiritual relationship can have 
nothing to do. If, however, the binding factor love is absent, the registrar’s certificate by itself 
does not constitute marriage; a marriage, where no love is, stands dissolved already, divorce or 
no divorce... 


3. Let your communications be Yea, Yea; and Nay, Nay; for whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one. (Matt. V.37) 


Under the Jewish hierarchy bearing false witness had become a menace. Jesus is here 
attacking this evil practice and restoring to man his dignity and integrity. Our speech, to bear 
the impress of truth, has to maintain the face value, neither being reinforced by oaths nor 
being discounted by mental reservations. We should say what we mean and mean what we say. 
When we attempt to embellish our speech any further, we are in danger of transgressing the 
limits of truth... 


4. You are not to resist an injury.”' (Matt. V. 39) 


This is in striking contrast to the ruthless, deterrent punishment provided under the Mosaic 
Law which says, “Ifa man causes a blemish in his neighbour, so shall it be done to him again. 
And thine eye shall not pity; but life shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot. And those which remain shall hear and fear and shall henceforth commit no 
more such evil among you.” To this Jesus answers, “Resist not an injury.” 

This does not mean that we are passively to let all social wrongs and evils go unchecked. 
Jesus’ sayings would be meaningless unless backed by His own example. His life was nothing if 
it was not a continuous pitched battle raged against the evils of the regime of scribes and 
Pharisees. This injunction taken in its context and setting declares that retaliation and violence 
can have no place in His scheme. This commandment may be freely rendered into, “Do not 
hurt your neighbour even under the gravest provocation.” We are to meet violence, not with 
violence, but with self-suffering, in a compromising and generous spirit. We are not to stand on 
our personal rights nor claim our dues. We are to meet the opponent with perfect goodwill 
unflurried by any injury done to us. 

If a woman’s honour is endangered, the old rendering of this passage into “resist not evil” 
may be construed into meaning that she should meekly submit to be violated; or if one nation 
holds or attempts to hold another in subjection, the subject nation should net assert itself to 
obtain or retain its freedom. Such inference will be wholly against the spirit of Jesus. The 
woman will resist to the best of her ability even unto death to maintain her God-entrusted 
honour unsullied, but there should be no intention on her part to hurt her assailant or to punish 
him or wreak vengeance on him. Similarly, a nation too ought to resist, non-violently, any 
intrusion on its God-ordained privilege of liberty. While a violent struggle will aim at injuring 
and, if possible, destroying its opponent, a non-violent campaign will be directed towards 


*' Note: The translation in the Authorized Version “See that ye resist not evil” as well as Dr. R.G. Moulton's “Resist not him 
that is evil” do not bring out the meaning in the context. Hence | have used Dr. Moffatt’s rendering, which is very similar to 
Dr. Goodspeed's. -|CK. 
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preventing the opponent from doing a wrong... 


5. Love your enemies. (Malt. 144) 


_ The Jews regarded all members of their race as neighbours and all others as Gentiles and 
natural enemies of Jehovah, their God. Hence the Jewish commandment, “Love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy.” There was also the commandment, “Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
Jesus extends such limited loyalties to cover all human beings. 

When our life is sublimated by the spirit of Truth, and our love encompasses the whole 
world, then humanity, as the creation of our Father in Heaven, constitutes our family circle. 
Black or white, brown, yellow or red, all are our brethren and we can have no enmity within this 
family. All personal relationships should be based on love, though we may hate certain evil 
deeds, systems and organisations, and fight against these and try to exterminate them. As regards 
individuals, we have to do good to them that hate us, and pray for those who despise, use and 
persecute us. 

These high ideals and precepts could have been brushed aside as impracticable had not Jesus 
Himself set us an example by His life as to how to practise these. He healed the ear of Malchus, 
the servant of the High Priest, when he came to arrest Him. When he was spat upon and 
smitten He did not resist the injury. On the Cross He prayed for the forgiveness of those who 
crucified Him. : : 

When our life is guided by such high ideals as stars, 1s it possible for us to find fault with our 
neighbour? We shall feel too humiliated at our own shortcomings to sit in judgement over 
others. The beam in our eyes will shut our vision from noticing the mote in our neighbour’s eye. 
Like the publican, we shall not dare even to raise our eyes to heaven but shall beat our breasts 
and say, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” (Luke XVIII.13). 

These precepts, however lofty they may be, do not determine, once and for all, the shores of 
the spiritual ocean. Those who hold that Jesus gave the final and a complete revelation and that 
there is no scope for further developments do Him a grave injustice, unknowingly though it 
may be. Great masters are limited by the capacity of their pupils. Such masters can only lay 
down broad principles along the lines of which further experiments may be made to explore 
deeper into truth. The function of the master is not merely to bequeath a store of knowledge 
to his pupils, but to instil in them a thirst for truth and inspiration, and drill them in proper 
methods of research. Thenceforward the pupils should go full speed ahead on their own 
steam... 

At the time of His advent the Jews were a narrow-minded race obsessed with racial 
superiority—like that of the Nazis over the Jews—and they inherited a most violent tradition. 
Even the few disciples He had were mostly a group of fisherfolk, for the most part practically 
unlettered. Within His ministry of hardly three years to have taught them what He did was one 
of His greatest miracles, and the ideals and principles He set forth were in themselves 
revolutionary. Is it to be wondered then that He found that His disciples could not take in and 
digest all He had to say and that He had to leave them with a promise that when they got the 
Spirit of Truth more things would be revealed to them? His revelation was, therefore, partial 
being naturally limited by the capacity of His disciples. (See John XVI.12,13). How then can 
we claim finality for His revelation? 

If Jesus’ promise is to find fulfilment, those who profess to follow Him ought to find new 
facets of truth opened to them as they advance on the route indicated by their Master. 
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Unfortunately, man is so constituted that if he does not progress he not merely stagnates but 
deteriorates. To justify the trust and responsibility reposed in him, man has to make use of his 
talents. That is the condition of all advance. In the parable of the talents the servant who 
buried his talent in the earth hoping to preserve it is condemned. (Matt. XXV.24,30). The 
churches claiming finality for Jesus’ revelation are in this position. The tragedy of it all 1s that 
the churches usurped the place of the Spirit of ‘Truth and professed the authority to lay down 
the way of life for all. Anything new from any other source was considered heretic, and was 
suppressed with all the violence human ingenuity could devise. The results have been a terrible 
backsliding from the standards of Jesus. As proof, behold the battlefields of Europe. 

The two mighty and doughty champions of the church—the Britain of Wesley and the 
Germany of Luther—are locked in the most deadly, violent and bloody struggle in the history 
of mankind. What place is left for the precepts of Jesus?... Today, Nazi Germany has more racial 
arrogance than the Jews of old. 

This retrogression is due to regarding Jesus’ revelation as final. The road to progress was 
blocked. The churches had usurped the place of the Spirit of Truth, but had fallen far short of 
the great responsibility undertaken by them in claiming to be the sole arbiter and interpreter of ~ 
the Master. Jesus taught us to have a direct relationship with God, and finally attain eternal life 
by union with the Father. But the churches have interposed themselves between man and God 
with such incompetence, followed by such dire results, as we witness on the battlefields of 
Europe. Even noble science has been pressed into the service of Moloch and prostituted into 
inventing diabolical weapons of destruction. God endowed us with talents to serve and glorify 
Him. Are the battlefields of Europe a glory to God? Where is goodwill among men to be 
found? Revenge, avarice and hatred have the day. 

What are the churches doing to undo the mischief brought about by their failure? They are 
holding up their holy hands on either side of the fighting lines, praying to the Father of mankind 
to help them devise more and more deadly ways and means of destroying His children on the 
opposite side. May God open our eyes to realise the degradation and blasphemy of the situation, 
and retrieve the position before it 1s too late. Sodom and Gomorrah are as candle smoke before 
the sulphurous fumes belching forth from London and Berlin. If Jesus, who wept over Jerusalem, 
were amongst us in flesh and blood, would not He, who said, “Whosoever shall break one of 
these least commandments and shall teach man so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven; but whatsoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt. V.19), also lament with a bleeding heart, “O Europe, O Europe, ye that 
suppress meek and mild nations and live on their lifeblood, ye that controvert and distort My 
teachings and thereby exploit the ignorant, how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your countries 
are left unto you desolate.” 

Jesus was no static force. His was a dynamic personality. Growth ts its essence. We may be 
legitimately asked how then can we supplement or extend the application of the precepts laid down 
by Jesus? We shall consider such new spheres in a later chapter. Here we shall be content to cite but 
one instance. Jesus extended the Jewish love for its own nation and made it apply to the whole 
world of human beings. Buddha had extended his love to cover not merely human beings but all 
senuicit creatures, and following him the Jains even extended it to all things having life including 
even roots. Surely the Spint of Jesus can take in such applications...We are enjoined to let our light 
so shine before men that they may see our good works and glorify our Father in Heaven. 
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IV. “AFTER THIS MANNER PRAY YE” 


Prayer forms or provides the binding factor between God and man. It is the medium by 
which man establishes union with God. Therefore, one who wishes to do the will of the Father 
has always to pray. Indeed such a person’s life itself should be one continuous prayer—prayer 
in thought, word and deed to escape all those things Jesus warned us against when He said, 
“Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness and cares of this life, and so that day come upon you unawares. Watch ye, 
therefore, and pray always.” (Luke XX1.34,36). Through prayer it is that man remains in 
communion with God and derives his strength. It is the conductor connecting the live wire 
charged with electrical energy that drives the powerful engine and the railway train or the street 
tram car; these remain but masses of dead metal until the connexion 1s established. 

Unfortunately, the English word ‘prayer’ does not connote all this but carries a strong sense 
of request or begging, and so supplication for our wants has largely coloured the forms of 
prayers offered in churches. True prayer should have meditation as the base and full and free 
communion with God as the means of obtaining the needed power from on High. Such 
supplication as there may be will be for the better fulfilment of His purposes focussing sharply 
our intense desire for service. 

The method of praying that Jesus taught His disciples is a perfect model which we ought to 
follow closely. As in many other respects the churches have stuck to the letter and have missed 
the spirit of what has been misnamed “The Lord’s Prayer”. This lays down merely the general 
outlines on which prayer has to be made, and it forms more or less a beautifully put together 
concise table of contents. In effect, it is a genome of the whole of the philosophy of Jesus. It is 
as absurd and puerile to repeat these words as being a complete prayer in itself, as it would be to 
enumerate the names of the books of the Bible beginning from Genesis through Malachi and 
Matthew right down to Revelation, and then be satisfied as though you had gone through all the 
contents of those books from cover to cover. The High Churches have even gone to the limit 
of setting these lines to music and chanting them, with the Priest giving the lead, intoning 
loudly, “Our Father,” and then the congregation following keeping time with the organ! All this 
in spite of instructions laid down by Jesus just before this formula was enunciated directing us: 
Not to pray so as to be seen of men, but in a private chamber with the doors shut; not to use 
vain repetitions and not to beg for personal needs, “for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of before ye ask Him.” 

“The Lord’s Prayer” (Matt. V1.9-13) consists of seven stages or chapters and we shall study 
them in their order...Each stage is pregnant with meaning and is capable of being developed 
into volumes of philosophy, which is much beyond our scope. We shall content ourselves with 
a simple indication of the possibilities. 


1. Our Father which art in Heaven. 


This opening thesis is one of the great purposes of Jesus’ mission on earth, which we 
considered in the second chapter. If he came to reveal the Fatherhood of God the Creator, He 
came also to establish the consequent brotherhood of mankind and mould the human race into 
one family, though drawing the members from different ‘folds’ and building up a single fold 
under one Shepherd, the Sustainer. 

Contemplation on this field throws up many challenging questions to our generation. If 
there be but one Father, is not humanity in the position of a joint family, wherein there should 
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be equality among the brothers and sisters composing it, and who all should live in complete 
amity? Does it behove us to carry on fratricidal wars for any reason, economic or otherwise? 
Should not all members pool the resources for the common good? Under the existing state of 
affairs is it not tantamount to blasphemy to address God as ‘Father’? 

Let us consider the circumstances under which we shall be entitled to this filial relationship. 
Jesus himself has laid down most of these conditions, of which naturally the foremost is an all- 
embracing love...As we have seen previously, God’s will is that we should rise from the animal 
plane to the realm of the Spirit and be unified in Him, doing the works that Jesus did and even 
greater... 

If we acclaim the prime cause of creation as our ‘Father’ what should be our relationship to 
our other fellow creatures commonly called the lower orders—animals, birds etc.—which also 
owe their existence to the same Father? Will not devouring these constitute fratricide and a kind 
of cannibalism? 


2. Hallowed be Thy name. 


God is Love. God is Truth. May we hold the eternal principles and practice in 
reverence... Holding these ‘sacred’ does not mean locking them up in a golden ark enshrined in 
a noble church or other edifice, much less repeating the words in season and out of season, but 
taking them to heart and consecrating our lives for the fulfilment of these in our deeds. “Ferein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” (john XV.8). “That they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” (Matt. V.16). Is our life a credit to Jesus? 
Do those around us thank God for our presence amongst them? 


3. Thy kingdom come. 


What sort of a kingdom is this? Where 1s it to be? And what are its chief features? The then 
prevalent Jewish idea was that when the Messiah came he would reign on earth as a temporal 
monarch, holding sway over all other kings of the earth. Jesus refers to this conception in Fis 
talks with the Jews, but states that His kingdom 1s not of this world and promises to give His 
followers a kingdom of His conception and points out that the kingdom of God 1s located 
neither here nor there, but that it is “within you,” and He urges them to work with a singleness 
of purpose towards bringing it about. 

Jesus shows up the fundamental differences between this kingdom and the earthly ones: 
(a) The ordinary attributes of royalty is power to lord it over others, but the kingdom of God 

is known by the spirit of service that pervades it. Jesus Himself came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give His life a ransom for many. 

(b) Earthly royalty is nothing without wealth and splendour. Jesus warns us that life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which one possesseth. He directs those that seek the 
kingdom of God to sell all they possess and distribute it to those who need, and thus 
transfer their worldly wealth into heavenly treasure, for where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also. The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the King in this 
kingdom hath not where to lay His head. (Matt. VIII.20). 

(c) What attraction will there be in life in a royal palace that has no pomp and pride. Jesus 
would have us practise humility as a characteristic of His kingdom. He, the Master, sets the 
example by washing His disciples’ feet. 

When we pray, “Thy kingdom come,” are we ready to open wide the doors of our hearts to 
let such a King dominate in His kingdom within us and reign over a life of service characterized 
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by simplicity and humility? Are we prepared to dedicate all our talents and faculties loyally for 
the fulfilment of His purposes and spend and be spent in carrying out His will? 


4. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

Like the previous section this too means submission to God’s will on the part of one who 
prays. The previous one is for personal surrender, while this craves to have such a consecrated 
life transformed actively into deeds. Jesus’ life declares to us God’s will. \We should love our 
fellowmen and such love should manifest itself in the service of the needy. God has no other 
agents on earth bat ourselves to carry out His will, so if we intensely desire that His will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven, it is up to us to fall in line with God’s ways and execute them. In 
heaven, there is no departure from His will, but on earth, man’s selfishness and perversity interfere 
with the even progress planned by God and form a destructive deviation from the eternal law 
and order. This is sin. We can help to eradicate these evils by surrendering ourselves wholly to 
[His will by a discipline from within us guided by the Spirit of Truth. 

When God’s will is done on earth there can be no injustice, social, economic or political. 
Wherever there is such injustice, our place and function are indicated. We have to lose our 
bodies to gain our souls. Where God’s will prevails, can there be: 

1. Social inequalities, high and low, prince and peasant, colour and race? 

2. Economic differences of rich and poor, the exploiter and the exploited, owner, labour and 
slave? Famines, pestilence and oppressionr 

3. ‘Traffic in goods harmful to the body such as narcotics and strong drink? 

One nation lording it over another—imperialism? 


2 


5. Nations warring against nations? 

What are we doing to abolish these? If our desire that God’s will be done on earth is intense 
and not merely a pious wish expressed in vain words, we cannot rest until all these departures 
from His will are put right. To this end we should be prepared to offer ourselves as complete 
living sacrifices on these altars. Under such circumstances it is not possible to create watertight 
compartments within which religion has no jurisdiction, nor can there be reserved portfolios 
for churches, hospitals, schools and asylums. No religion is worth our allegiance, if it does not 
comprehend all life and the whole of it from the cradle to the grave. Where God’s will is the sole 
objective, there can be no such separate organisation as religion having its being within well 
demarcated boundary lines. God pervades the universe and all that is within it. So does His will. 
Hence our efforts to bring God’s will on earth have, of necessity, to be equally expansive as its 
field of activity. Jesus’ very existence was to do the will of Him that sent Him and to finish His 
work. Should not we also be such ambassadors of God? Then alone can God’s will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. “At the gates of Heaven, there will be no question as to thy race, wealth 
or birth. But just “what hadst thou done on earth?” (rab saying). 


5. Give us today our bread for the morrow (Moffatt). 


Before we proceed to contemplate this supplication there are one or two explanations to be 
made in regard to the words used in the authorised version “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Immediately before formulating this ‘Prayer’ Jesus instructed His disciples not to burden their 
prayers with unnecessary words, “for your Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask Him”; and again a little later after pointing out the futility of seeking to satisfy 
bodily needs, He says, “therefore take no thought saying, what shall we eat? Or what shall we 
drink? Or wherewith shall we be clothed? For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
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of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow; for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself.” (Matt. VI.31-34). 

In the light of these teachings it would be absurd for Him to teach his disciples to pray for 
their bodily needs. These words are obviously a mistranslation. Dr. Moffatt renders this, “Give 
us today our bread for the morrow.” Here again the word “morrow” would be better substituted 
by “the coming day.” With the Jews “the coming day” was used to signify—the day of the Lord 
(See Jer. XXIII.5, XXXXI31 etc.) ie., the life to come; and hence, by contrast “this day” 
would mean “this life”. Then with these changes the sentence would read, “Give us in this life 
the bread of the life to come.” 

Once more, with the context, the word “bread” cannot signify food for this mortal shell we 
live in. Jesus Himself quotes, “Man does not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God.” This word then refers to “the word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God”—the bread of life in the same sense in which Jesus says, “My Father giveth you 
the true bread from heaven. For the bread of God is He that cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world.” (John VI.32, 33). A liberal translation would read, “May we realise 
in this life the ideals and conceptions we associate with the life to come,” meaning we crave for 
the spiritual strength needed to sustain us in leading the life abundant we obtain through Jesus. 

Jesus, in explaining His mission to His unsophisticated disciples, often uses words applicable 
to this mortal body and its functions to signify things of the spirit. Thus, He says, “I am that 
bread of life.” “This is the bread that cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven. If any man eats of this 
bread, he shall live forever; and the bread that I will give is My flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” “For my flesh is meat indeed, and My blood ts drink indeed.” (John VI.48,50,51 
& 55). He told the Samaritan woman, “Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again; but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” ohn IV.13,14). 

Then again He states, “I am the bread of life; he that cometh to Me shall never hunger; and 
he that believeth on Me shall never thirst.” (John VI.35). After this he goes on to explain what 
He means. “He that eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me, and I in him. As 
the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth Me, even he shall live by 
Me. This is that bread which came down from heaven... he that eateth of this bread shall live 
forever.” (John VI. 56-58). Jesus repeated this idea at “the last supper” also. The food we take, 
when fully digested, gets assimilated through the blood into our system and thenceforward 
becomes part of the body, indistinguishable and inseparable from it. So also when we perceive 
fully Jesus’ teachings and His precepts and have assimilated the ideals—the bread of life—set 
forth by Him, we shall be so spiritually developed as to follow Him completely surrendering 
ourselves to God’s will. We shall thus ultimately lose our separate identity and become merged 
in the Father. 

This teaching of Jesus of a complete union with the Father is being caricatured still by the 
churches in their ‘Communion Service’ where, in literal accordance with Jesus’ words, bread and 
wine are being distributed; and, indeed, in some of the orthodox churches they actually go to 
the full extent of professing under their ‘doctrine of transubstantiation’ that the Eucharistic 
elements of bread and wine, after being blessed by the priest, are transformed into the real 
body and blood of the Christ. What a perversion of the original figure of speech, and what a 
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grucsome and almost cannibalistic rite to be performed in the name of Love and Truth! ‘The 
spiritual significance of accepting Jesus’ standards and His Spirit of ‘Truth and leading such a 
selfless life as to be eventually unified with God 1s totally lost sight of. 

Jesus spent a period of preparation in the wilderness, fasting and praying, before starting 
on His ministry, and it is recorded that angels ministered unto Him, and after that He returned 
in the power of the Spirit to start his work. This was a special time when He lived on such 
nourishment from on High and became united with the Father. He states, “blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness for they shall be filled.” (Matt. V.6). 

Is our secking of the kingdom of God and His righteousness eager enough to secure for us 
the blessing of being filled with the Spirit of Truth and being given strength for our work? Are 
we leading a life so completely merged with God and His plan and work that our physical 
existence is of little avail to us? Do we so fully identify ourselves with the Father? 


6. Forgive us our debts, as we ourselves have forgiven our debtors. 


This section deals with an intense and honest searching of our own innermost self to see 
how and where we have fallen short of the moral standards set by Jesus. By such constant 
examination and vigilance we have to direct our steps towards perfection under the ever helpful 
Spirit of Truth. 

When we measure ourselves against these new standards of Jesus, as we have already seen, 
our sense of personal sin will be so intense that we shall have no heart to sit in judgement over 
others. If we have been angry with someone, thus being ourselves guilty of murder, how can we 
condemn a simple brother who has taken the life of another in a fit of rage? If we, in our 
innermost hearts harbour covetous feclings against the property, wealth or status of anothcr, 
and thus are guilty of stealing, how can we point the finger of scorn at one who has picked 
another’s pocket to appease his hunger? The clearer our spiritual vision, the greater is the need 
for a contrite heart. When we realise our greater shortcomings in view of our superior 
development and standards, we shall see that we have no right to be angry or vindictive. We shall 
have to humble ourselves before God and be forgiving. This should not slacken our course to 
suit ourselves. Jesus Himself set us an example by praying for the forgiveness of those who 
spitefully used Him and crucified Him. 


7. Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil. 


In our previous section, we looked back on our life to take stock of our past deeds and 
know where we have been found wanting; in this section, conscious of our failings and weaknesses, 
we have to guard ourselves about the future. There is need for us to mount the watchtower and 
survey the path that lies ahead of us. Jesus warns us ever to watch and pray as the danger of 
stumbling is always present. Life is made up of small decisions from moment to moment. 
Unless our vigil is constant the animal nature within us will lead us astray on the downward path. 
“The spirit is indeed willing but the flesh is weak.” At each step we need to have our eyes on the 
lodestar. Jesus is our light. He says, “He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” (john XII.35). 

In the following chapter, we shall study in some detail the great temptations that confront us 
in this life. 


V. GET THEE BEHIND ME, SATAN 


Man is endowed with a free will. The course he wishes to take in accordance with the 
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exercise of his free will to gratify the wants of the animal part of his make-up may deviate 
from the line laid down by his Creator for the well-being of his spiritual side. This conflict 
between following the dictates of his will and obeying or submitting to God’s higher purposes 
constitutes the temptations of life. We can be delivered from temptations only when our free 
will has been trained and disciplined into perfect alignment with the will of the Father. 

The three recorded temptations (Matt. IV. 1-11) came to Jesus after His period of preparation 
in the wilderness and when He was about to start on His public work. Such temptations were 
not peculiar to Jesus but confront each one of us when we are faced with the choice of methods 
we should take in the little parts we may have to play.on this stage of life’s drama. l-very boy and 
girl, and man and woman has, therefore, to study carefully how Jesus Himself met His own life 
problems. 


1. That stones be made bread. 


After the fast of forty days, when Jesus was famished for nourishment, the tempter came 
to him and said, “If Thou be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread.” 
Jesus replied, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” (Matt. IV.2-4). 

The rounded brown stones in river beds and ravines are suggestive of fermented home- 
baked bread. Jesus again uses this simile when he asks, if a child wants bread will any father 
give it stone? (Matt. VII.9). When looked at superficially, such stones present the semblance of 
that which satisfies a great physical need, but on closer examination it would be realised that the 
outward appearance is deceptive and a pure illusion as these stones are perfectly useless to 
sustain real life—tlife that matters. 

Many a young person, when he chooses a career, is tempted to follow a course of action 
which appears to be satisfying because of its material value as a means of earning money. Is our 
life to be content with mere material wellbeing? Are we to exploit the resources of the earth for 
our own personal material wealth? A merchant carrying on business on a profit motive regardless 
of any other consideration, a medical man running his dispensary for the income it brings him, 
a scientist working on his researches for the successful patents he ts able to sell to manufacturers, 
a lawyer arguing his cases for the fees he can command, a preacher, or a priest or a teacher 
pursuing his avocation for the pay that will meet his living expenses, an engineer or a government 
servant working for the salary he 1s given irrespective of any ideals, all these in several walks of 
life are converting stones into bread everyday of their lives. They are utilizing the God-given 
faculties to obtain things that do not satisfy. Such persons, living on the animal plane, content 
with the supply of primary bodily needs of their own and with physical comforts and luxuries, 
not looking beyond the horizon of their domestic circles, succumb to this temptation. Their 
material wants are satisfied. ‘They have a good home, a car, a radio, a club and a congenial circle 
of friends similarly circumstanced. This then is their world and the end of their being. Their 
daily prayer is: “God bless me and my wife, my son John and his wife, us four and no more.” 

Such an existence is narrow and self-centred and 1s based on the gratification of the animal 
senses—the aim in life being the abundance of the things one can possess. Jesus speaks of such 
people in the parable of the rich fool (Luke XII.16-21), who pulls down his inadequate barns 
and builds larger ones, stores all his rich harvest of grains and fruits and says to himself, “Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” But 
God says to him, “Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; then whose shall 
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those things be, which thou hast provided?” Such are they that lay up treasure for themselves 
but are not rich toward God. We have to realise that this earthly life is but a camp—flceting 
and transient—we cannot establish a home hete... 

, 2. Io jump from the pinnacle and yet be unhutt. 

“Then the devil taketh Him up into the holy city, and setteth Him on a pinnacle of the 
temple, and saith unto Him, ‘If Thou be the Son of God, cast Thyself down;’ for it 1s written, 
He shall give His angels charge concerning Thee; and in their hands they shall bear Thee up, lest 
at any time Thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

This second temptation is one of a slightly higher order. The first one ended with physical 
satisfaction on the animal plane. This one deals with a mental gratification of being able to 
exercise with considerable skill certain of the faculties we are endowed with... These are good in 
their places but they do not reach far enough. They do rise above the animal plane of the former 
temptation to the human plane of satisfaction derived from the proper and ful! use of our 
faculties. \We may work, not for filthy lucre, but for name and fame. Yet we shall fall short of the 
goal God has set for us. 

What then shall we do with our lives? We do not want to cash in our faculties for worldly 
gains, nor exchange them for the pleasure of work well done and mental satisfaction? Jesus gave 
the answer to this eternal question, that turns up before every one, to the rich young ruler, who 
felt he had led a spotless life from his youth up, following every detailed requirement of the 
Mosaic Law, when He said to him, “One thing thou lackest, go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, take up the cross, 
and follow Me.” (Mark X.21). Jesus took in at a glance the self-complacency, greed and 
covetousness of the young man and knew that his life had been a stagnant pool, which had not 
reached out to succour those around him. He, therefore, suggested to him expanding his life so 
as to encompass within the range of his ambit those in need. We have to devote all the talents 
vouchsafed to us, not merely to the achievement of success, but to the service of those in need 
without the expectation of any return to ourselves. Jesus directs us to give our inmost life as 
charity. 

Nothing short of consecrating our whole life will meet His demand. We can neither hold 
anything back for ourselves nor even take credit for whatever we may be able to accomplish. 
When we have done everything He bids us do, we are to feel that we have been but unworthy 
servants who have only carried out their mere duty. Can we resist our vainglorious nature? Are 
our actions motivated by what others think of us and the desire to gain respect in the eyes of the 
world? Science, art, emotional pleasures, etc., are not to be our goal in themselves. We are not to 
regard man and his faculties as an isolated end, but as parts of the eternal dispensation of God 
in which no mutations can take place. Let us then render unto God the things that are God’s. 


3. The glory of the kingdoms of the earth. 


The devil shows Jesus all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them and says to 
Him, “All these things will I give thee, if Thou wilt fall down and worship me.” Jesus answers, 
“Get thee hence, Satan; for it is written, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 

At the threshold of His ministry, Jesus was naturally contenyplating His method of operation. 
The Jews of his time were eagerly secking for the signs of their Messianic kingdom. In the 
previous temptation He considered the way open to Him of placating the Jewish desire by 
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performing miraculous signs and thus drawing them to Himself. He rejected that course of 
action. Then comes up the alternative of establishing a temporal sway over his people, banishing 
and displacing the domination of the Romans. Neither does this means of approach to the 
fulfilment of His mission appeal to Him. He decided to serve God and Him only. The former 
two temptations concern man as an individual. But he soon outgrows that stage and realises that 
he is one of a group. In the first, he seeks to live within his skin, as any animal does. In the 
second, the ambit is widened to the extent of his mind and his faculties. In this third, the whole 
human family is brought within his range. 3 , 

Now, man is seized with the ambition of holding others in his power and controlling and 
shaping their lives as he deems fit. Here we are faced with our social consciousness leading us 
into temptation. Such powers over others may be obtained by pure brute force, by financial 
intrigues or by political strategy. Alexander wanted to conquer the world. Japan wants to overrun 
and ‘develop’ China, Mussolini was obsessed with the idea of ‘civilizing’ Abyssinia. New York 
penetrates the Latin American republics with loans and securities. Hitler holds Germany in the 
hollow of his hand by the Nazi social organisation. We may not all aspire to such world-wide 
powers. We may but play to the gallery for popular applause, or we may aim at controlling a 
school committee, or the parish council, or dominating the village panchayat or the District 
Board or even swaying the provincial legislatures. Whatever it be, what is the motive that should 
provide the urge? Personal aggrandisement or selfless service? God alone knows our innermost 
hearts Let us not pretend to be what we are not. This is a most subtle temptation. Even Jesus’ 
disciples, James and John, fell into this temptation when they sought to sit on the right and left 
of Jesus in His glory. The danger is great. We may not seek material advancement nor even 
personal gratification, but just the glow of the adoration of our neighbours and the exercise of 
patronage. Whatever the motive be, in each case we shall have our reward, such as we seek, but 
no more. | 

The choice of Jesus was to worship God and serve Him alone regardless of whatever by- 
product such service might bring in its trail. We may be crowned with unsought for glory, with 
even wealth and satisfaction added to it, as it rarely happens, but it may also land us, and in most 
cases it does, in a conflict with the powers that be. Doing his duty cost John the Baptist his head. 
Jesus had not where to lay His head, and He was hounded out and hunted by the scribes and 
Pharisees and, finally, He gave His life on the Cross. 

Jesus makes no promise to us of a cushy time, if we decide to follow Him. On the contrary, 
He offers His Cross. He adds, “Yea, the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that 
he doeth God service.” (John XVI.2). “Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely for My sake. Rejoice, and be exceedingly 
glad; for great is your reward in heaven.” (Matt. V.11,12). Shall we shoulder the Cross and 
follow Him and be glad over the crown of thorns that awaits us and rejoice that we have been 
counted worthy to suffer for the cause? If we surrender ourselves to Him, He will grant us the 
strength to banish Satan from our lives. 

In the chapter following, we shall survey the strait gate and the narrow way open to the few 
who will thus follow Jesus. 


VI. “BEHOLD, I SEND YOU FORTH” 


It was never Jesus’ ambition to found a new religion. He said He was sent but to the lost 
sheep of Israel. That is, He considered His duty to be that of a reformer who would purge 
Judaism of its malpractices and its excrescences and bring it back on to the lines God had laid 
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out for it; not even to strengthen its numbers by conversion. He denounced, in no uncertain 
terms, the eagerness of the scribes and Pharisees who encompassed land and sea to make one 
proselyte. (Matt. XXIII.15). His instruction to His disciples also was definitely “not to go into 
the way of the Gentiles nor enter into any city of the Samaritans,” but to confine their work to 
Israel. (Matt. X.5). : 

To fulfil the task He set before Himself, He relentlessly fought all restrictive provisions 
that cramp man’s free growth and full development into a son of God ultimately merging into 
the Father. He concedes that religion 1s good only in so far as it is a help to man to attain his 
goal. | 

He requires helpers who will sanctify and dedicate themselves to this cause and continue the 
work He has started. He is fully aware that a large number of persons will not be able to follow 
Him through the strait gate into the narrow way, because of the hardships, and who will prefer 
the broad way to destruction paved with pleasures. The call may come to many, but the chosen 
will be few only. He himself left behind only eleven disciples of an inner circle, and sent out 
seventy of a wider range during His lifetime. Therefore, it will be futile to expect whole nations 
to be ‘Christian’ until the millennium comes. The churches have attempted to ‘convert’ everyone 
to join their own special brand of ‘religion’ with the result that they have had to let down the 
barriers to widen the narrow path indicated and trodden by Jesus. This building of a broad 
highway has gone to such limits as to grant dispensations to compromise or throw overboard 
principles Jesus held to as fundamental. This same process has watered down the teachings of 
Jesus to suit the needs of the majority. 

In this chapter, we shall restrict ourselves to the ideals Jesus held up to those few, who were 
willing to leave all, take up the cross and follow Him. 

Terms of Service: A palace equipped comfortably, with sumptuous appointments and 
many servants, together with a princely allowance is not what Jesus offers His workers. His 
conditions have been very definitely laid down: “Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: for the 
workman 1s worthy of his food. And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, enquire who in 
it is worthy; and there abide till ye go hence.” (Matt. X.9-11). In effect, the insignia of His 
worker is not a golden Cross elaborately embroidered on an ermined robe, but the simple 
beggar’s bowl. They are not to accept entertainment as guests from house to house but are to 
eat whatever 1s set before them. Hospitality given or received is good, but it absorbs attention 
which may be better devoted to more elevating occupations. While chiding Martha for worrying 
about entertaining her guests, Jesus commends her sister, Mary, who left the house work and sat 
at His feet listening to His discourse, as having chosen the good part that will not be taken away 
from her. (Luke X.42). | 

A high standard of living may not be an evil in itself, but its allurements are dangerous. Even 
a stalwart like Peter was led into denying his Master by seeking, on a cold night, warmth and 
comfort round a fireside in the palace of a High Priest. There is danger lurking in currying 
favour with the powers that be and being entertained by them. We are warned against the 
deceitfulness of riches making us unfruitful. The material losses that may be involved in following 
Jesus may act as a drag and may even result in the rejection of Jesus as happened in the country 
of the Gergesenes, where he was asked to depart out of their coasts because of the loss of their 
swine. (Matt. VIII.34). 

Status: When we contemplate the immensity of the universe and the perfect rhythm with 
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which it works out God’s will, what is man? He is less than dust. In eternity, where there is no 
time, what is man’s span of three score years and ten? He is but as the flower of the field. 
Throughout this time and space and beyond, God’s plan unfolds itself irrespective of our 
merits or demerits. We are where we are and what we are, not by virtue of what we have done, 
but through God’s grace, as Jesus explains in the parable of the labourers in the vineyard. In 
this setting there is no room for conceit or pride. 

The workers are to be humble and not even allow horitealee to be addressed as ‘Guru’ 
(rabbi) or ‘Master’. (Matt. XXIII.8,10); naturally it follows that none can be called ‘Father’ nor 
styled ‘Reverend,’ ‘Right Reverend’ or ‘Most Reverend,’ or ‘His Grace’. or “His Holiness’ ete. 
He Himself set an example by washing the feet of His disciples and He told them not to aspire 
to the order of precedence followed in royal courts, but that whosoever wishes to be the 
chiefest should be the servant of all, as He Himself came not to be ministered unto but to 
serve and spend His life in helping others. Therefore, the workers can secure at best an equal 
status with Jesus as sons of God (John 1.12), and merge their identity in Him (John XIV.20). 
There is a general misconception that Jesus claimed a divinity peculiar to Himself. He explains 
the grounds of Fis claim based on his performing “the works of my Father.” So that anyone 
else who does the will of the Father will also be a ‘son of God. 

Even popularity for service rendered may not be enjoyed as a compensation. “Because ye 
are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, and therefore the world hateth 
you...If they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.” (john XV.19-20). This hatred, 
of course, will be without cause. It may so happen that the service rendered may be such as to 
evoke strong public appreciation. Even such may detract from proceeding on the set course 
with a singleness of purpose and so caution is necessary. After Jesus fed the five thousand, the 
masses of the people were so moved emotionally that they sought to make Him king by force. 
But when He sensed the situation, He withdrew into the solitude which the mountain fastness 
offered. 

Nevertheless, Jesus did accept loving devotion as in the case of Mary, when she anointed His 
feet with costly ointment. This was not for His gratification, but to alow one who had been 
through a great deal of tribulation to give vent to her pent up feelings. It was for her good that 
He accepted the homage. Again, on His triumphal ride into Jerusalem, when the multitudes 
demonstrated their enthusiasm by shouting “Hosanna in the highest,” the Pharisees, who were 
jealous of His popularity, suggested His rebuking the people for such tumultuous behaviour. 
But He refused to do so as He recognized the human value of such demonstrations of 
appreciation and affection in advancing the cause. 

Detachment: The workers are to place their duty above even family ties...From this it 
cannot be inferred that we should shake off all family responsibilities. Jesus himself set an 
example of filial duty when He provided for His mother while He was dying « on the Cross by 
entrusting her to the care of a disciple whom He loved... 

The Acid Test: Whether we are followers of ceta or not is not a matter that can be 
decided by a certificate of entry in the parish baptismal register. Jesus has prescribed certain 
definite tests by which His followers may be recognized. He says, “Not everyone that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My Father 
which is in heaven,” and again “By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” When there is love and an allegiance to truth such shall hear the voice of 
Jesus... True love 1s bound to lead to action...our love has to be translated into deeds and the 
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quality of our self-denial will declare the intensity of the love. “If ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others?” “If ye love them which love you, what reward have ye?” (Matt. 
V.47,46). Our service has to be disinterested to exceed the contractual relations of give and 
take of the general run of worldly people. Such deeds are the fruits of love. 

Function: Jesus conceived His function here below to be “not to do Mine own will, but 
the will of Him that sent Me.” And how He went about doing that will of the Father 1s 
indicated in the credentials He presents to John the Baptist when the latter enquires who Jesus 
was. “The blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up and the poor have the gospel preached to them;’ and He charges His 
disciples also to “heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead and cast out devils.” God 
commends those who come to inherit the kingdom of heaven, and states their claims as being 
based on their service to the needy...the love of the Father has to be transformed into loving 
service to our neighbours. Jesus says His followers are to be ‘the salt of the earth’ and ‘the light 
of the world.’ Salt and light are nothing in themselves apart from the quality through which 
alone others are aware of them and are benefited thereby. If there be no such benefit derived 
from these, then their existence 1s useless. Similarly, if the followers of Jesus do not make their 
presence felt by the service they render to others, they are as good as dust and ashes. Service 
then its the function of all who profess to follow Jesus. 

Methodology: How should this function in life be performed? Here again, Jesus sets us 
His gentle example...His was no church militant attempting to spread the gospel with inquisition, 
torch and sword. He worked like the leaven that leavens the whole mass, without any hurly burly, 
silently by its very nature. His followers are not to sit in judgement over others’ actions but to 
shed their light by good work and devoted service, so that others may follow in their train. They 
are to season others by their own inherent qualities as salt seasons food and preserves perishable 
articles. 

Though Jesus’ ideals were high and uncompromising He expects performance according to 
the best capacity of each individual. “For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required.” (Luke XII.48). Hence those who are talented have great responsibility laid on 
them. On the other hand, Jesus commends the poor widow who put into the temple treasury 
her coppers. He considers that she contributed more than all the rest, for “she of her want did 
cast in all that she had, even all her living” (Mark X11.44), while the others were giving out of 
their surplus wealth. 

Jesus leads gently those that are weak. In speaking to the people in general, He does not 
lecture over their heads, but picks words and incidents familiar to them in their everyday life and 
infuses by means of such simple parables profound ideas, for though they seem to look, yet they 
do not see, and though they listen, yet they do not understand. 

Such then should be the approach and methods used by those who would follow Jesus. They 
have to set an example by their life and actions and infuse the love of the Father into the lives of 
those amongst whom their lot is cast. 

The Field of Work: Thus the love of God has to be demonstrated by a devoted life spent 
in service of those in need. We ought to heal the sick and teach the unlettered. But this is not all. 
As the life of man grows and society assumes more complicated aspects, the sphere of usefulness 
and service widens. Today, great departments of life are crying out for selfless workers. Children 
of light are not to be confined to the parish compounds. Every walk of life needs their light 
and every department needs to be toned up by them right through the great sweep of the 
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social, political and economic world. Let us study in broad outline a few spheres where such 
influence can be effectively used, and then content ourselves with a few detailed instances 
presenting opportunitics of service. Naturally, we restrict ourselves to conditions prevailing in 
our country. 

As we have noticed, Jesus’ mission is to shift the emphasis from the external control of life 
under the Law to self-discipline imposed by the Spirit within us. Such living will naturally and 
ultimately lead to complete control of our desires and not to indulgence of them. The present 
economy of the West based on the cultivation and the gratification of wants is diametrically 
opposed to the teachings of Jesus. 

The charge of Jesus to the rich young ruler, “sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor,” 
is not only applicable to the rich in material wealth but to everyone who possesses something 
that others lack. That ruler happened to be rich in a special way. Silver and gold we may have 
none, but such as we have we are directed to use in the service of those in need of that spectal 
possession of ours, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God. One may be rich in physical 
health and strength, in the rare gift of common sense, in possessing social influence, in sagacity, 
in having natural organizing powers, in inherent commercial ability and industrial foresight, in 
the enviable capacity to impart knowledge, in learning, in administrative skill, in some applied 
art—music, painting, sculpture, oratory, or in some professional training—Medicine, Law, etc., 
in the methods of research and investigation, in technical knowledge relating to agriculture, 
forestry, geology, pisciculture, etc. Whatever it be, we have to surrender it all without expecting 
a return. 

In so serving, the worker will neither rust out nor wear out, because such service is twice 
blessed—like a spring in a well which becomes clearer for the greater quantity of water that is 
drawn out. This selfless service blesses both him who gives and him who takes. By the discipline 
he imposes on himself, he who serves develops his own personality till he becomes perfect as 
the heavenly Father is perfect. He who ts served, not only gets his needs met but he too becomes 
the better for it... , 

Those with administrative capacity may enter government service on the same basis of 
remuneration as village workers, on a subsistence level of salaries, and’ devote themselves to 
ameliorating the conditions of life in villages by the performance of governmental functions 
conscientiously in the sole interest of the governed, and not for securing ambitious careers, or 
for personal advancement or princely emoluments. A great many departments—forestry, 
irrigation, power production, communications etc.—need a long-range view for their satisfactory 
planning and execution. These can best be attended to by selfless workers who can well afford 
to take a detached view of affairs. At present, at every such point, we have exploiters and self- 
seckers working for their own selfish personal gains to the detriment of the cause of the poor...the 
people’s representatives must lose their own selves, merging themselves completely in the needs 
of their constituencies. Who can do this better than workers who have forsaken the world and 
its allurements in the service of their motherland? Ultimately, this can be carried into the 
international field where today greed, avarice and ruthless competition hold undisputed sway, 
plunging the world periodically into rivers of blood. If men who have consecrated their lives on 
the altar of service can be found to handle these thorny problems in an atmosphere clear of 
hatred and suspicion, in the spirit of truth and love, there shall then be inaugurated the reign of 
peace and love in the place of the present one of hatred and turmoil. 


Peace that passcth all understanding cannot be ushered in as long as ‘following’ Jesus is 
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confined to the narrow limits ascribed today to ‘religion.’ We have to break down these restrictive 
barriers. Life, in all its bearings, has to be a continual prayer. Worship of God is not to be 
confined to Sundays or to be limited to this mountain or that cathedral, to this church or that 
chapel, or temple or mosque, but is to be open to all activities in every walk of life from the 
cradle to the grave, and to all mankind. Whosoever opposes such a widening of the field 
comes of the evil one and cries out demanding “Release unto us Barabbas and crucify Jesus.” 

Heal the Sick: Jesus’ conception of His Messianic mission was to call sinners to repentance 
and to save that which was lost. He offers salvation from sin, and so becomes the Saviour of 
the world. “Those that are whole need not a physician.” He said to those whom He healed, 
“Go and sin no more,” thus establishing the connection of sin with disease. Hence those who 
consecrate themselves to carry on His work should also fight sin wherever it be found and help 
to deliver the afflicted from the grip of disease. This programme 1s the preventive form of his 
charge, “Heal the sick.” 

Sin: What then is sin? Of God’s creatures man ts distinguished by his free will. When man, 
forgetting his dependent position as a creature, deeming himself the creator, exercises his will to 
cut across the will of the Father, he commits sin and goes off the rail. This deviation from the 
divine path results in disease and death—the wages of sin. When he is set back on the original 
course he is saved. Therefore, the idea of sin is not confined to the transgression of moral and 
ethical rules only, but extends over the whole gamut of nature. When man’s life is in tune with 
the Infinite he obeys God and realises himself, or else disharmony and discord are caused. 
Conversely, where there is disharmony of any kind it is symptomatic of sin and disobedience. A 
clash of man’s will with God’s purpose caused by the animal in us desiring something that goes 
against the dictates of the Spirit is /emptation. When we yield to it we sin... 

...those who have dedicated themselves thus to serve God in the needs of their neighbours 
will have to render their devoted service as a chosen generation and holy group of workers, 
without fear and seeking no favours. They will turn away from the darkness caused by man- 
made sophisticated doctrines to the simple teachings of the Nazarene, the carpenter’s son, and 
by their relentless fight against sin they will shew forth the glory of God, who has called them 
out of darkness into His marvellous light to be the light of the world, to dispel the darkness of 
sin and ignorance in national life from all shady corners. As the salt of the earth they will keep 
the streams of life pure throughout the land in the midst of vital activities. Behold the fields are 
white all ready to harvest, but such labourers as we need are few. May we, therefore, pray fervently 
that the Lord of the harvest would send forth His workers imbued with His Spirit for the task 
before them. 3 


VII. COMMANDMENTS OF MEN 


Jesus makes a distinction, as to their claims over us, between the commandments of God 
and the laws laid down by men. The former have to be obeyed always, while the latter, being 
limited by time and space, are to apply only in so far as they are not in conflict with the spirit of 
the former and as circumstances permit. As Peter puts it, “We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” (Acts V.29). 5 

Paul also constantly distinguishes between the rules and suggestions he makes “by permission” 
as being quite distinct from those he lays down “by commandment of the Lord.” Sometimes 
the line of demarcation is very thin and so one has to be always on guard lest by mistake a 
commandment of man be given precedence over a divine one. The Spirit of Truth, our 
Comforter and Teacher, 1s the only reliable Guide at sucli times. No earthly body, however 
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eminent, can speak with greater authority than this Spirit within us. Neither ‘His Holiness’ nor 
the Acts of the Houses of Parliament, nor the decisions of the Privy Council, can make us do 
things contrary to this supreme Voice within... 

The Authoritarian Church: In like manner, in matters pertaining to church doctrine, 
interpretation and government, the churches claim implicit obedience basing their rights on the 
writings of Peter and Paul. 

Romans XIII.1-6 is the charter of the powers that be. But the very first qualification 
implied in Paul’s writing that “the powers that be are of God” ts often slurred over. All powers 
are not clothed with the same authority...what powers we choose to obey is subject to the 
spiritual guidance within us. Paul, himself a Pharisee, rebelled against the Jewish authorities 
when he saw the light...Paul’s appeal to Caesar was to avoid being brought under the clutches 
of the Jewish religious authorities. (Acts XXV.11). 

Jesus is often cited as advocating obedience to authority as represented by the scribes and 
Pharisees, and the passage relicd upon to support this contention is Matt. XNIII.2,3. The 
crucial qualifying clause, “the scribes and Pharisces sit in Moses’ seat” 1s ignored. Moses was the 
leader chosen by God and accepted by the people. In a patriarchal community this comes nearest 
to the natural leaders elected by the people in a modern democracy. Therefore, what Jesus 
enjoins is obedience to God-sent leaders. Those who claim obedience must first produce reliable 
credentials of being God-sent representatives of the people. 

Besides, the word “observe” in the above passage probably indicates that Jesus was dealing 
mainly with rites rather than with matters of conscience...If this reading is correct, apart from 
ceremonial observance, no abject obedience to priesthood is enjoined by this passage. He 
characterized the scribes and Pharisees as “blind guides.” (Matt. XXIII.16). Surely he cannot 
advocate people following such guides unquestioningly! 

Jesus was neither a fanatic nor a bigot. He showed sympathy and courtesy towards those of 
other faiths. (See Matt. VITI.10-11). In practice, Jesus himself never gave Jewish authorities 
implicit obedience. We have several instances of Jesus setting aside Mosaic Law when 
circumstances demanded it. He again and again broke the laws of the Sabbath, as the Pharisces 
interpreted it, when the occasion called for such action. He taught that the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath. In all his actions the overriding consideration was not the 
Mosaic Law but the “will of the Father.’ Hence the Spirit of Truth within us 1s the supreme 
court of appeal, and we have to answer to that even at the cost of our lives. 

Powers Temporal: In this sphere also, to enforce implicit obedience, Paul’s authority is 
invoked with the support of Peter’s too. (I Pet. 11.13,14). Let us deal with Peter first. His is not 
a general charge to submit to temporal authority at all costs but it has a specific reference. 
These two verses are qualified by the very next verse which, according to Dr. Moffatt, forms 
but a clause of the sentence beginning with the 13" verse and runs on: “...for it is the will of 
God that by your honest lives you should silence the ignorant charges of foolish persons;” Le., 
just as Jesus submitted to Pilate’s jurisdiction to vindicate Truth. . 

As regards Paul, it 1s well to recall his antecedents. Like many of us, Indian Christians, who 
are thoroughly denationalized even to the extent of making English almost our mother tongue, 
and are taught from childhood to be loyal citizens proud of being British born subjects, Paul 
too, being by birth a Roman citizen, a proud privilege (Acts XVI.37,38) and a coveted distinction 
held in much honour in those days (Acts XXII.25, 28), was brought up in a tradition of loyalty 
to a foreign power. Again, like us he must have been steeped in Western lore and, no doubt, his 
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acquaintance with the Aristotelian doctrine of the subordination of the individual to the state 
had greatly influenced him. This, of course, is repugnant to Jesus’ teaching of the freedom or 
sovereignty of the individual personality of the child of God. With such a background, Paul’s 
authority to guide us in such matters cannot carry much weight. His reasoning is definitely 
weak in the passage relied on (Rom. XIII.1), where he states, “For there is no power but of 
God: the powers that be are ordained of God.” ...Besides, Paul himself on another occasion 
recognizes the existence of earthly authority other than that from God. (See I Cor. II.6-8). 

To make matters worse, the Authorized Version gives a cross reference to the answer of 
Jesus to Pilate (John XIX.11) as though to prop up this case with the supreme authority of 
Jesus. Here again, we have to bear in mind the context. Pilate haughtily tells his prisoner, Jesus, 
“Knowest thou not that I have power to crucify thee, and have power to release thee?” Jesus 
promptly brings him down a peg or two and puts him in his place by retorting, “Thou couldst 
have no power at all against Me, except it were given thee from above.” That is, Pilate would be 
like any other man in the street, if he were divested of the judicial authority conferred or delegated 
to him by Caesar. The word “above” refers naturally to his official superior and not to God. If 
it had been a reference to God, Jesus would have used the term, as He usually does, of “My 
lather” or “Heaven”. (See Matt. XXII.53 and Luke IX.54). 

Again, we are provided with a cross reference, a few verses lower down (Vs. 7) to Jesus 
saying, “Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s. (Matt. XXJ1.21). To appraise correctly the significance of this passage, once more we 
have to recall to our mind the circumstances which called forth this statement from Jesus. 
“Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might entangle Him in his talk.” (Matt. 
XXIJ1.15), and sent to Him their Gestapo or C.I.D. men who plotted to trap Him into a 
seditious statement against Caesar by asking Him if it was lawful to pay tribute to Caesar. “But 
Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” (Matt. XCXII.18). 
Thus Jesus was presented with a premeditated, well conceived dilemma. He skilfully fenced 
with His inquisitors by referring to the two currencies in which the Roman tribute and the 
Temple dues had to be paid and so nonplussed them with the above sententious pithy saying 
under consideration. Is it fair to Jesus to hang a whole system of state philosophy upon an 
oracular statement extracted from Him under duress? 

Even granting we might do so, it 1s possible logically to prove quite the contrary of the 
opinion sought to be established. For we are told, “All things were made by Him; and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.” (John 1.3). Therefore, 1f God “had made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is” where does the poor worm of a Caesar get a look in? 
All things (including Caesar himself) belong to God and so have to be rendered to Him, and 
hence Caesar gets nothing! 

The only recorded occasion where Jesus in the course of His brief earthly life was confronted 
with the question of tax was at Capernaum when enquiries were made if He too would pay the 
temple tax. Though He was of the opinion that only aliens were to be taxed by earthly powers, 
yet rather than cause any offence, He directed Peter to pay it. (Matt. XVII.26,27). We hardly 
need this incident to provide all our inspiration for formulating the principles of Public Finance 
needed to run a modern state. 

Jesus’ whole life was a continuous fight against usurpation and unreasoning authoritarian 
rule and a heroic attempt to assert the divinity of man and the absolute supremacy of the 
Spirit of Truth within Him. In this struggle He was nobly followed and supported by an army 
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of early Christian martyrs who faced the most diabolical tortures rather than let their spiritual 
personality be subdued by brute force or earthly power. With such undying and unmistakable 
evidence before us, can we escape or shirk our God-imposed responsibilities by passing them 
on to an outside authority or power? We may follow the latter only in so far as their requirements 
are in perfect alignment with the dictates of our soul. We have to discharge the duties devolving 
on us primarily to the satisfaction of God. No excuses or substitutes will be accepted... 


VII. A PARABLE—RECAPITULATION AND SUMMARY 


Where unto shall we liken man with the spark of the Divine and the gift of free will? With 
what comparison shall we compare him? Man is like a sailing boat on the ocean of life. He 1s 
equipped with a compass—the Spirit of Truth—to indicate the cardinal points by which to 
direct his course, he is fitted with a rudder—the gift of free will—by means of which to regulate 
and control his life. The Spirit of ‘Truth being absolute, and not relative to each individual, is the 
same in all men, and true for all time. But the steering gear varies. Its position with reference to 
the hull is dependent on the nautical bearing of the ship—latitude and longitude, the conditions, 
obstructions and currents in the sea and the direction of the wind. 


The Compass: Though the compass is on the ship, yet it is not a part of the ship as it works 
within the great magnetic field of the earth. The ship’s hull may pitch and roll on the waves, and 
its bow may shift and change its direction from moment to moment, but the compass being 
mounted suitably on an universal swivel point or kept floating on a liquid, maintains its level 
position irrespective of the motion of the ship, and the needle being under the influence of the 
magnetism of the earth, remains constantly pointing to the North Pole. Thus being independent 
of the movements of the boat, it is capable of pointing to the true north, in all weathers and 
under varying circumstances. Hence, it is made possible to obtain the actual direction of the 
ship’s course and regulate and control its movements accordingly. 

Similarly man, though from the world, is not of it. His spirit being part of the divine 1s 
capable of detachment from the things of the earth, gazing always on the eternal purposes of 
the Creator and forming a part—however minute—of God Himself, just as the magnetic needle 
itself forms part of the huge magnet—the earth. The Spirit of Truth, being not of the body, is 
detached from the animal in man and guides him into the ways of God. If man submits himself 
to it, he will bring his own free will into alignment with the will of God. 

The Rudder: Unlike the compass, the rudder is firmly attached to the ship and revolves 
freely on its pivot or hinges and functions so as to change the course of the ship. Its movements 
may set the ship on its purposeful and chartered course or may lead it to its destruction, according 
to whether the rudder 1s steered in definite relation to the readings indicated by the needle of 
the compass or not. 

When this rudder—the free will of man—is set in full alignment with the will of God, man 
attains salvation and eternal life by his union with God as his life is regulated, controlled and 
disciplined according to God’s purposes. If the gift of free will is not so controlled, the life of 
man deviates from the divine course set for him and becomes purposeless like a boat that has 
lost its rudder and compass, and is tossed about by the wind and currents helplessly on an 
uncharted sea. 

The rudder cannot function as the compass. We cannot determine the course of the ship by 
mere knowledge of the angle the rudder makes with the hull. Two boats may be making for 
the same port. Their magnetic needles will point in the same direction—due north—while the 
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position of their rudders will differ according to conditions obtaining in the neighbourhood of 
each boat. Even if two boats be sailing parallel to each other, and if they encounter a sandbank 
ahead, one may round it to the east of the sandbank and the other to the west, and though for 
a while they may seem to be going in diametrically opposite directions, yet they will again come 
together on the other side of the bank. In the same way, two men or two groups of men may 
appear to act differently, but this fact in itself is no ground for pronouncing judgement on them. 
If they are guided by the same Spirit of Truth and regulate their rudders—their will—accordingly, 
they will ultimately, reach the same goal. The apparent contradictions are but adaptations in 
details called for by varying local circumstances. Rudders of all boats sailing into the same 
harbour are not all fixed in exactly the same relationship to their respective hulls. In fact, from 
moment to moment, the angle the rudder makes with the hull will vary. The rudder 1s not 
riveted or screwed on to the hull, but has to be moveable to perform its function satisfactorily. 

The goal of all religions, as long as the Spirit of Truth pervades their atmosphere, 1s the 
same, though for the moment their rudders—free will and commandments of men—may differ 
widely. This is no cause for differentiation or condemnation. 

The Old Covenant: Before the advent of Jesus, the Jews had mistaken the rudder—the 
Mosaic Law—for the compass, and emphasized the position of a fixed rudder in relation to the 
hull rather than in relation to the needle of the compass. Jesus came to set them right and shew 
them the relative functions of these indispensable instruments, to enable them by the proper 
use of these to attain life abundant and life everlasting. 

The New Covenant: Leaving aside the idea of a permanently fixed rudder—of the literal 
obedience to the Law and the tradition of the Elders emphasizing the act rather than the spirit— 
Jesus pointed to the root cause of evil in the very thought, before even the deed is done. He 
taught how to read the compass from the position of the needle and direct, regulate and control 
the course of our lives so as to fulfil the will of the Father. 

Prayer: If we may carry the comparison further, the first three sections of “the Lord’s 
Prayer’ contemplate the compass—the eternal values that should govern our lives 
later ones the rudder—the conduct and control of the course of our earthly lives. 

Temptation: When the vital connection between the functions of the compass and the 
rudder is broken, thereby having lost touch with the divine, we fall into temptation and are 
tossed about on the billows of desire, ignoring all absolute values. Salvation lies in returning 
back to the never failing guidance of the compass, so falling in line with the chartered course, 
and abandoning the previous life of selfish gratification of physical desires. 

The Task: Our mission in life is to study the charts of the sea of life, learn of its dangers 
and be warned ahead of the unseen submerged rocks hidden by the tempting placid waters, to 
guard against being drawn away by the seemingly easy sailing over shallow seas, over sandbanks, 
etc. and to guide our lives as well as those of our neighbours so as to ward off these dangers and 
set sail steadfastly towards the haven of eternal rest. Those who undertake this responsibility 
can neither slumber nor sleep. 

Man-made Rules: Like the Jews of old, the modern churches too have made the mistake 
of clinging to the policy of fixed rudders. Peter, Paul and other Apostles steered the early 
church through Euroclydons, storms and shoals that were peculiar to their seas. The present 
churches carefully measure the angle the rudders of the Apostles made of the old hulls and 
have riveted their own rudders tmmoveably to their hulls, and are attempting to set sail dispensing 


and the 


with the compass as being cumbersome. Hence, this catastrophic shipwreck of Europe. 
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May we take this lesson to heart and assign to the rudder its proper place, restoring its 
mobility and adjustability in relation to the control and satisfaction of desires, subject to the 
discipline of the Spirit of Truth. This calls for the everlasting vigilance which Jesus enjoins; 
Satan will snatch any unguarded moment and divert our course to destruction. 


2 
PROSELYTISING 


(Report of a Speech delivered before the Council of the Federation of International Fellowships at its 
session in Wardha on 29 Dec., 1935. Included in: “Christianity: its Economy and Way of Life.”) 


The problem of conversion cannot be dealt with either as a ‘spiritual change’ or as a ‘change 
of community’ without the principle itself being considered and understood, as otherwise we 
shall be merely begging the question. The meaning of the term conversion itself has been used 
in many senses. Similarly also the words ‘Religion’ and ‘God. According to our individual 
conceptions of God and the functions of a religion, the purpose of conversion also will differ. 
I am afraid it will be beyond me to attempt a metaphysical discussion. I can only put forward my 
own personal understanding of the situation in the light of the teachings of Jesus, as recorded 
by various Gospel writers. 

We have to bear in mind that even here we are dependent on the frail media of the 
unsophisticated disciples of Jesus. In the preceding discussions we have been using the word 
rcligion in two senses, with reference to both Christianity and Hinduism. In the ancient world, 
religion played the part of a code of laws, regulating people’s daily conduct and mode of life. In 
this sense, Judaism and Hinduism are religions, while Christianity cannot be brought into sucha 
category. You will remember with what meticulous care the ceremontals are described in the 
Pentateuch and in the Hindu scriptures. In this sense, Christianity is not a religion. So while a 
person may be a good Hindu, he may yet owe allegiance to Jesus. Therefore, as long as there is 
nothing repugnant in one religion to the tenets of another, there is no cause for conversion. 

In the Christian conception of God we have to remember that many attributes are merely 
carried over from the early days of Judaism. The tribal God of the Jews, who visited the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth generation, and showed mercy unto 
thousands of them that loved Him, still persists amongst the Christians so-called. God exists to 
revenge and to reward. This God has to be propitiated by getting adherents and extending his 
domain. Herein lies the reason for conversion. For every addition to the flock we get a gem in 
our crown in Heaven. This God in his turn looks after the welfare of His people on earth and 
fights their battles. The Western nations have four forms of arms—defensive and offensive— 
the army, the navy, the air force and the church. So conversion is recruiting in the services of 
God, King, and country. Missionaries, I know, will stoutly deny this as their main function, but 
they are nevertheless conscious or unconscious recruiting agents for gun fodder. At times of 
conflict every pulpit is converted into a recruiting platform and the churches on either side vie 
with cach other to gain all they can in the imperialistic struggle. I am reminded at this moment 
of the valuable services rendered by the Bishop of London who went about the front during 
the world war preaching that the boys who died fighting would go straight to heaven. 

In his speech Seth Jamnalalji pointed out that the missionaries emphasize the fact that 
Hinduism holds about 60 million Harijans as slaves as an excuse for their mission of conversion, 
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while they ignore the injustice of subjecting 350 millions to bondage. In reply the British 
missionary friend who spoke before me stated that they themselves are subject to the same 
government. Yes, it is true; we are slaves in that our political and economic liberty 1s curbed 
under fortuitous circumstances, but the missionaries are greater slaves than we in that they 
have willingly sold their conscience to the government. They fear them who kill the body but 
not Him who ts able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Their shackles are heavier than ours. 
Let us pity them. How can we expect these slaves to help us attain freedom and justice? 
Nobody can lift himself with his own boot strings. During the Satyagraha Movement when all 
kinds of atrocities were inflicted on the Satyagrahis the missionaries stood at a safe distance or 
within the precincts of the churches, and prayed to their God for peace. This 1s a cowardly and 
futile attitude. This is not the stuff of which even the church was built up in the early days. 
When there is no trouble they issue forth from their hiding places and preach and attempt to 
convert people to cowardice. The history of the church ‘teaches us that she has been the 
handmaiden of the state through the ages. Therefore, any increase in the number of her 
adherents strengthens the state. In this way the missionaries are playing a dangerous political 
game in conversion, unconsciously though it may be. 

These are all perversions of Jesus’ teachings, giving rise to monstrosities in the religious 
sphere. Let us for a moment turn to the idea of Jesus on the subject. According to the records, 
we do not find that Jesus advocated any particular form of religion. He himself was not a 
Christian and we do not see anywhere that he advocated a change of religion as the result of 
spiritual transformation. True, he said, a man must be born again, but this does not necessitate 
a change of religion. He did not recognize a tribal God, nor 1s it sure if he even recognized any 
set form of religion. He has given us a certain unit of measure. The yardstick of allegiance is, 
“He that is not against us is for us,” and not the fact of belonging to any particular religion. “Ye 
shall know them by their fruits” 1s his criterion of conduct, and not the ceremonial adherence 
to baptism, etc. His mission was to “Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead and cast 
out devils.” All forms of social service are all that a follower can render. The test of those who 
belonged to his family or community ts, “whosoever shall do the will of my Father who 1s in 
Heaven, the same is my brother, sister and mother,” irrespective of what community or religion 
a person may belong to. The form of worship he advocated was not the number of times one 
had to participate in certain rituals, but to “Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father in Heaven.” Where then 1s there room for conversion 
as practised by missionaries? When Saul was converted into Paul he did not change his religion. 
He changed from a fanatic persecutor into one “who was not against us,” one who yielded good 
fruits, who went about serving the needy, and he rejoiced in doing the will of the Father, and 
lighted those in darkness. 

So much for his teachings, and now let us sce what Jesus said directly in regard to conversion. 
‘Woe unto you scribes, and Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye compass sea and land to make one 
prosclyte and when he is made, you make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves.” 
We see Jesus’ idea of love of God when he says, “Simon lovest thou me, feed my lambs.” God 
is not in need of those who honour him with the lips, saying, “Lord, Lord,” but only those who 
do the will of the Father in Heaven will be invited to inherit the Kingdom... 

So the only conversion that can take place is not in the religion we adhere to, but in our 
attitudes to our fellowmen. On the day of reckoning, God will not ask of us our rank, allegiance 
or birth, but just what we had done on earth. “In as much as ye had done it unto the least of 
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these my brethren ye had done it unto me.” “There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision or 
uncircumcision, Barbarian or Scythian, Bonded or Free,” neither Hindu nor Muslim, neither 
Z.oroastrians nor Christians. It is our ideals that matter. If we want to convert a person it can be 
only to a field of service and not to any man-made fold. Each man is individually responsible to 
his Maker. Conversion as practised by the missionaries has no support from Jesus, as far as I 
can see, and it is only a mode of increasing the adherents of an institutional religion called 
Christianity, of which Jesus was neither the founder nor a member. 


3 
EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


(From: “Economy of Permanence.”) 


In the last analysis we are led to the conclusion that all problems radiate from education. 
We can solve our difficulties only by educating the people to view life from a common standpoint. 
Education is a master key that gives admission into all departments that make up life. 

Meaning of Education: If education 1s to fit us for life—to make us better citizens, better 
husbands and better fathers—it has to be a continuous process from the cradle to the grave. 
Through all the changing scenes of life we ought to be able to pass with the least shock. On the 
other hand, if education taught us only certain tricks, which we could perform, we should be 
completely at sea when a different set of circumstances confronted us. Education need not 
cramp our minds with facts and figures, but it should give us an attitude towards life. 

An educational system has to have a philosophy behind it, and its purpose should be to elicit 
the best in an individual. Therefore, the undertaking of education is a grave responsibility fraught 
with many dangers, and we cannot launch out lightly upon any scheme without proper preparation 
and thought. 

Education with a Purpose: In most countries, at present, education has a definite purpose 
or goal. In capitalistic countries, the captains of industry look upon it as a nursery for their 
future executives and administrators. In socialist countries, they harness it to increase material 
production. In militazistic nations, education means the creation of a narrow patriotism. 

The Oriental Method: In our own country, the system of education followed in the past 
was a training ground for life. A student chose his master and lived his everyday life under his 
master’s watchful eye and imbibed the spirit of his gara. This was the case not merely with 
spiritual training but in every walk of life. The garv himself did not look upon teaching as a 
profession any more than a father looks upon his parental duties as a profession. The guru led 
his own life from which emanated his outlook on life and his disciple gleaned what he could 
from his practice. Jesus, when he chose his disciples, said “Follow me,” and he did not give them 
a list of textbooks to read. They had to follow in their master’s footsteps. That is our system of 
education. i 

True Economic Value: ‘The close contact of Western commerce has enshrined gold amongst 
us. Our cultural values have yielded place to money values. We have begun to think in terms of 
gold and not in terms of humanity. The brabmanical cultural standards have gone and the baniya 
civilization of the West has crept in. The Brahmin was valued and respected not because of his 
possessions, but because of the service he was to render to society without regard to the return 
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he gets. No educational system that does not place first things first is worthy of our attention. 
Any attempt to educate the masses must include inculcation of true standards of financial, 
social and economic values above all things. 

Varied Aspects of Life: Man is a complex being; we cannot divide him up into watertight 
compartments and develop him in stages. Education which attends only to the intellectual 
development, leaving aside the physical, moral and spiritual aspects, 1s directed towards the 
production of monstrosities. If our atm is true education we have to attend to all faculties at 
one and the same time. We have to develop a person physically, socially, mentally and spiritually. 
He has to learn an occupation, he has to learn how to live as a member of a community, he has 
to know how to evaluate men and matters. Unless all these are attempted we can have no 
education worth the name. 

There is not a single action of ours that does not leave its indelible mark on us. Our work, 
our play, our pastime and our rest—all have to be consciously planned out, if the reactions have 
to be socially healthy. Training for work takes care of the major part of a worker’s life. We spend 
most of our time in our economic activity. If it is so arranged that it develops our faculties and 
enriches our life in the process of producing goods, to that extent the nation will be the better 
for it. Proper work will not wear out a nation but build it. The function of work should be to 
reduce to practice our ideal of life. Pure religion, which begins and ends with ceremonial worship, 
is superficial. If religion does not affect every act of ours, every moment of our life, it is futile. 
We have seen by our analysis of work the highly important role that work plays in developing 
the individual and race. If work can be so potent a force in developing the adult, we can well 
harness it to develop the child. | 

We have to concentrate our efforts on the villages. University education can go overboard 
for a time without damaging the nation. d\s it is we are top-heavy, we have many more graduates 
than we need. These have also created a problem of unemployment, as they are not products of 
the type of education we need. Otherwise, there would be no difficulty in absorbing them. Our 
end must be to make villagers more useful and efficient. It is not necessary to load them with 
much outside information. Radio and talkies, though they may be helpful, cannot be the main 
source of rural education. The amount spent on them is disproportionately high. The work 
must be an evolution from within the village and not an imposition from outside the community. 
Anything from outside will require to be propped up by artificial means, but that which comes 
from within will develop true culture which will bind man to man, village to village, and ultimately 
the country itself as one whole. | 

We need not place too much emphasis on the organisation to be brought into existence. 
When we pin our faith on organisation, however important it may be, we often lose sight of the 
personal influence, and the organisation tends to become expensive and wooden. Centralization 
of education, as in other spheres, leads to too much control from those at a distance. Centralization 
of education will lead to hide-bound methods and standardisation which are fatal to true 
education. It is much better for the village teacher to work under the eyes of neighbours. Therefore, 
it seems better if each village can be made to finance its own education by the old method of 
endowing lands to a mandir dedicated to education. If such a system can have the advantage of 
inspection and advice from the Centre, it ought to answer our purpose well, as the management 
itself will be amenable to local public opinion. As it is, the teacher has to satisfy the inspector 
once a year or so, and after such an inspection is over he relaxes. This does not make for 
progress, much less for steady work. Every village school should be the centre of culture and 
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the point of contact with the outside world. The only danger in this conception 1s that the 
teacher may get into the habit of looking upon his part in the village as one of promoting social 
spirit and may neglect his main duty to the younger generation. This social aspect is only a by- 
product; it is not the end of a school. Let us place our faith in human nature and ourselves and 
go ahead keeping our lodestar in sight. \We may differ in details, but we shall reach our goal of 
developing true culture, reliable standards of value and attain unity in spite of our apparent 
diversity. 

The Suggested Scheme: Of late there has been a good deal of discussion as to the line 
which true education should take. Gandhiji suggests education should be made self-supporting. 
He writes, “By education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in child and man—body, 
mind and spirit. Literacy is not the end of education or even the beginning. It is only one of the 
means whereby man and woman can be educated. Literacy in itself is no education. I would, 
therefore, begin the child’s education by teaching it a useful handicraft enabling 1t to produce 
from the moment it begins its training. Thus, every school can be made self-supporting, the 
condition being that the state takes over the manufactures of these schools. 

“T hold that the highest development of the mind and the soul is possible under such a 
system of education. Only every handicraft has to be taught not merely mechanically, as is done 
today, but scientifically, i.e., the child should know the why and wherefore of every process. I am 
not writing this without some confidence, because it has the backing of experience. This method 
is being adopted more or less completely wherever spinning is being taught to workers. I have 
myself taught sandal-making and even spinning on these lines with good results. This method 
does not exclude knowledge of history and geography. But I find that this is best taught by 
transmitting such information by word of mouth. One imparts ten times as much 1n this manner 
as by reading and writing. The signs of the alphabet may be taught later when he has somewhat 
developed his or her tastes. This is a revolutionary proposal but it saves immense labour and 
enables a student to acquire in one year what he may take longer to learn. This means all-round 
economy. Of course, the pupil learns mathematics whilst he is learning his handicraft. 

“T attach the greatest importance to primary education, which according to my conception 
should be equal to the present matriculation less English. If all the collegians were all of a 
sudden to forget their knowledge, the loss sustained by the sudden lapse of the memory of say 
a few lakhs of collegians would be as nothing compared to the loss that the nation has sustained 
and is sustaining through the ocean of darkness that surrounds three hundred millions. ‘The 
measure of illiteracy is no adequate measure of the prevailing ignorance among the millions of 
villagers.” 

The education of children in the early stages can never be self-supporting, The articles they 
may produce will not command any exchange value. If the state is to take them over it will only 
be another way of meeting the loss and we shall be deceiving ourselves that education is self- 
supporting. What Gandhiji means by self-supporting is not that each year of the child must be 
paid for by the products that the child makes in that year. This is too narrow a financial viewpoint 
and it can never be true. What is meant is a much wider value, not in terms of money only, but 
in terms of future services rendered by the child as a well-trained citizen. At present, frequently 
the drilling in the three R’s that a child gets in a village is so feeble that after a few years it lapses 
into illiteracy again, and the time and money spent on the child become a sheer waste in course 
of time. But if it had been properly spent, the production of the class, though it may not pay for 
itself each year, in the course of seven years of schooling the aggregate production of the 
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class ought to cover the amount spent on the salary of the teacher. In the first two years there 
will be losses, in the next three years it may just balance, and the last years, if the child 1s 
properly trained, ought to show a profit sufficient to cover the losses of the first two years. 
Apart from this, as has already been pointed out, the training of a good citizen more than 
compensates any capital expense incurred by the state. When the child is taught crafts in local 
demand, such as spinning, dyeing, weaving, tailoring, mat and basket-making, pottery, shoc- 
making, carpentry, smithy, brass and metal working, paper-making, gvr production, oil-pressing, 
bee-keeping ete., tlie problem of marketing will not be great. 

Even the apprentice of an artisan does not pay for himself from the very start. His training 
is bound to result in a loss for some time. After the initial stages, he may produce something 
worthwhile. Thence onwards he may pay his training through. To meet such early training the 
government has to find the funds or the people will have to set aside certain assets like lands 
earmarked for the purpose. This was done formerly until the British system of taxation dis- 
established the village school. But education of the young must remain a duty of the state. As 
we are situated at present, our problem 1s a politically created financial problem and ts not 
natural. The solution lies in correcting it politically and not accepting it as inevitable. The teacher 
should himself be a well-trained person who may have to be paid adequately. The school hours 
and terms should be related to the village calendar. ‘here may be no classes during harvest 
scasons or during periods when a great deal of work has to be done on the fields. 

General Outline of the Plan: The Wardha or Basic scheme, as this new plan has come to 
be known, recommends a course of seven years’ compulsory Basic education for boys and 
girls from the age seven to fourteen. The medium of instruction is to be a craft like spinning, 
around which all subjects are taught. The everyday life of the child and the correlation of the 
craft, the physical and social environment of the child affords points of co-ordination for all 
departments of knowledge. The standard aimed at is the present matriculation without English. 
There will be no effort to teach writing until the child has learnt drawing. Reading will be taught 
first. After the age of twelve, the pupil may be allowed to choose a craft as a vocation. It does 
not aim at turning out expert workmen at the age of fourteen, but the pupil will have acquired 
sufficient training to enter a vocation which will do justice to his talents. 

The central idea of this scheme is that intellectual development must be attained through 
vocational training. The present system emphasizes general education and bases vocational training 
on it. Therefore, when intellectual training comes first, we in a way tie the hands and feet of the 
child, and he becomes impractical. No amount of the latter training will ever restore his limbs 
paralysed in childhood. Instruction, without experience to base it on, becomes a pure memory 
training exercise. It does not develop any initiative or personality. 

Examination: The brunt of examinations will be borne by the teaching staff, not by the 
pupils under this scheme. As the pupil’s life is to be controlled by the teacher for 24 hours of the 
day, the teacher becomes knit together with the home of every child, and so with the village. 
The work of the teacher will be reflected in the condition of the homes and of the village. 

Women’s Part: We have to follow the natural physical development of the child and follow 
it mentally, morally and spiritually. The child takes interest in form, colour and movement, and 
then tries to understand the reason why things are what they are. Then he will experiment to sce 
if he cannot make things what he wants them to be. Thus he advances from play to investigation 
and then to creation. Our educational system has to cater for these three stages of growth, if we 
plan on eliciting the best in cach child. To do this, the teacher ought to be fully qualified to 
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enter into the spirit of the child and share it with him. By temperament and natural endowment, 
women, generally speaking, are better able to understand children of the first stage. he 
system in India suffers in no small measure by the lack of education among women. The 
mothers are not qualified to train the child nor can we get properly educated young women to 
enter the schools as teachers. It seems to me if we are to reform the schools, the first step 1s 
the education of girls and young women, who are the natural custodians of the generations to 
come. Unless we begin there, any amount of planning and scheming by mere man will be in 
vain as he only comes in after the impressionable age of the child has been lost. Every village 
school, handling children under eight, must be in the hands of women. One can almost say that 
with rare-exceptions no man teacher should be employed in such schools. 

In the second stage of development of the child, we need persons who will stimulate the 
thinking of the pupils and explain the why and wherefore of phenomenon. | had the opportunity 
of visiting a school in New York State run by the Federation of Labour Unions. In that school 
the whole community lived together and the children took part in the supply of food products 
and all other domestic matters. They had their own dairy; one of the teachers was in charge and 
a few boys helped hum. I attended the ‘Economics period’ of pupils of about eleven years of 
age. The subject for the day was “Buying a cow.” The class was taken charge of by a boy of 
about ten; the teacher sat in a back row with me. The lad in charge (we shall call him Henry) 
described his experience of going with the teacher (Bull), in charge of the Dairy, to an adjoining 
market to buy a cow. This is how the class went on: 

“Bill and I went to an auction to buy a cow because we do not get enough milk from our 
cows for us all.” One of the pupils asked what an ‘auction’ was. The other explained, “An 
auction is a shop where they have no fixed prices. The shop man brings out an article and the 
persons who want it tell him what they would pay for it, and the shop man gives it to the one 
who ‘bids’ highest.” ‘Then followed an explanation of what a ‘bid’ is. Then another pupil asked 
why different persons ‘bid’ different prices. Henry replied that the cow they bought started at 
75 dollars and was ‘knocked down’ at 120 dollars for Bill. After the explanation of ‘knocked 
down’ he said that the first man suggested paying 75 dollars and others went on increasing the 
price till Bull bid 120 dollars. After that nobody came forward with a higher price, so it was sold 
to Bill) Another pupil asked, “Why did nobody want to give more than 120 dollars?” Henry 
described how before the auction all the prospective buyers had gone through the records of 
the cow and found how much milk per year it gave, what food it ate during the year and other 
costs and found out what amount spent on its price would be just covered by the price of milk. 
So the highest limit was calculated, and those who wanted an animal would stop bidding when 
it reached this limit. The whole hour spent by those children in thinking these things out for 
themselves stimulated their faculties to greater extent than the cramming of economic theories 
from Adam Smith to Marshall. When theories are based on experience, it — gently onto the 
next stage of creation and originality. 

The present system 1s not capable of producing original thinkers. Even graduates of our 
universities have not reached this third stage. It is because of this defect that we are stagnating. 
As we have already seen, the instruction we were given was designed to make clerks of us, and 
an original mind is no part of the equipment of a clerk. This stage requires some initiative and 
a good deal of self-confidence. The part the teachers should play is to stand by, watch and 
suggest. 


No vocational training or education can be complete unless it has some relation to art. This 
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part of our education has been attended to by poet Tagore. The emphasis placed on folk 
songs, music and art must form part of every village school. If such schools can be found to 
function with a vocation of craft as the base and art as an aid, however simple the courses may 
be, the result will be an outturn of men and women with a backbone of character and self- 
respect, who will not purr round the feet of foreign masters for a silken couch to lie on, but 
who will hold their head erect, be independent, and be prepared to share the lowly life of the 
general run of the people. Unless we bend all our might to produce such a stalwart nation, 
broad based on the sound culture of the masses, it will be futile to attempt to build a 
superstructure. No nation can ever hope to takes its place in the vanguard of the nations, 
which has not got its roots in its own culture. We cannot shine on borrowed feathers. We have 
to develop our own contribution to the world of literature, art and music. 

Of course, as Gandhi suggested, college education must be made self-supporting. An 
agricultural college which cannot maintain itself on the land allotted to it belies the object for 
which it exists. Similarly, all other professional and technical colleges should be made to pay for 
themselves. 


4 
VILLAGE EDUCATION 


(From: “An Overall Plan for Rural Development.”) 


Village Schools: In view of the fact that rural development as conceived by us is complete 
village reorganisation, we are convinced that the question of the schools in the selected areas 
being converted into Basic Schools should obtain immediate priority in the programme for the 
spread of Basic education in the province. Such priority would be of value both to the Rural 
Development Scheme and the Education Department Scheme for spreading Basic education. 
Basic schools will flourish better in the selected areas than elsewhere, because in these areas they 
will have the background of the co-ordinated work of village reconstruction. 

Basic education will be a seven years’ programme only for boys and girls between the ages of 
seven and fifteen. In the selected area, however, there will be the large percentage of adults who 
have had no education worth the name. This adult population will be the chief human material 
with which Rural Development work will have to deal, and as such nothspats, is More important in 
our scheme than the education of the adults. 

The following proposals are made in regard to Basic education and Adult education: 

1. Baste Education: (a) Machinery should be set up to link up the Basic education programme 
of the Education Department with the programme of Rural Development. 

(b) A plan should be drawn up under which the first and second grades in all village schools 
in the selected areas should become Basic within the next one or two years and remaining 
grades become Basic within the further three years. Thus within the next five years all elementary 
schools in the selected areas should become Basic schools. 

(c) To achieve the above end, two teachers from each of the existing schools should be 
trained as Basic teachers within the next one year or two and all the rest within the further three 
years. 
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NOTE: Wherever Basic education spreads, the village outlook and village organisation will follow and 
grow. Thus Basic education will be the best lever in rural development. Rural development without 
simultaneous spread of Basic education will become a contradiction and lead to failure. 


2. Adult Education. Vf Basic education is important as part of the permanent and long- 
range plan, adult education is of more extreme urgency, for without taking on hand the 
immediate education of the village adult, whose percentage of literacy is very low, we shall not 
secure the intelligent co-operation of that very section of the village community without which 
no single item of our programme can be worked successfully. 

The Hindustani ‘Talimi Sangh, Sevagram, Wardha, has prepared through a committee of 
experts, a scheme of adult education which has had the careful scrutiny of Gandhi himself. 
According to this scheme, Adult education should neither begin nor end with literacy, but it is 
the education of the adult for life and throughout life for a happier, fuller and more prosperous 
existence. The following are suggestions for Adult education. 

(a) One duly qualified worker from each of the selected areas should be trained for six 
months at least in Adult education work as conceived by the Hindustani Talimi Sangh. The 
training should not be so much a University degree as love of the village people, experience in 
one or more items of constructive work including knowledge of some village handicraft, 
orgatusing capacity, capacity to persevere in day-to-day practical work, and general knowledge 
of village facts and conditions. Adult education workers will thus be trained, one for each centre, 
for six months under the direction of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh at some suitable rural centre 
where there is already a sound tradition of village work. 

(b) Each one of the trained adult education workers will, at the end of six months, start an 
actual centre of adult education in his Centre, at which he will train a small number of local 
workers in the technique of adult education. 

(c) As more and more trained adult education workers become available we should multiply 
such adult education centres so that finally we have a network of them throughout the area. 

(d) <All adult education centres will become active centres of rural development. They 
should be provided with craft and educational equipment including a small village museum, 
library with reading room attached, a workshop, a magic lantern set ete. 


NOTE: The whole of the above work of village education will be impossible unless the Education 
Department co-ordinates its work with that of the Rural Department. In order to achieve such co- 
Ordination, we suggest that a small standing committee of not more than 7 members be set up under 
the Chairmanship of a minister with six other members selected from the Education Department and 
Rural Department (The ministers in charge of departments to be included in the Committee). The 
whole work of educational reconstruction in the selected areas should be as per plans approved by this 
standing committee. 


5 
THESE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


(GUP, Oct. 1946. Also in: “The Present Economic Situation” and “Swaraj for the Masses.”) 


Itis nothing short of a scandal that crores of rupees should have been spent on the researches 
carried on by the so-called ‘agricultural colleges’ and yet the production of rice per acre is 939 
lbs. in India as against 3909 Ibs. in Japan. Similarly the production of wheat is 774 lbs. in India 
as against 2010 lbs. in Japan. Is it any wonder that India is subject to recurrent famines? Does 
not the situation call for an enquiry into the working of these agricultural colleges? Crores of 
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public money have been sunk in these colleges and in their researches. Why then ts our 
production a mere fraction of that of other countries? 

The answer is fairly obvious. A great deal of first-class research work has been done by 
these institutions, but not on food crops. ‘They have concentrated mainly on long-staple cotton 
suitable for use in textile mills, juicy but thick-rind sugarcane for the sugar mills, tobacco for 
the tobacco companies etc. If they have done any research on food grains, it has been only to 
fill show-windows at exhibitions as an excuse to justify their existence. 

Under these cir¢umstances is it not right that the cost of running these institutions should 
be charged to these beneficiaries instead of being saddled on the impecuntious farmers? ‘To be 
honest they should call these colleges ‘Mill Raw Material Research Institutes. It is no use 
masquerading under false names only to sponge on public money. 

The real agricultural colleges must be situated in rural areas; their buildings, etc., should be 
in consonance with their surroundings and in keeping with the standards prevailing among the 
people they profess to serve. The principals and professors must themselves be cultivating 
farmers. They may well be allotted a certain acreage, out of the produce of which they can 
support themselves. ‘heir activities must be confined to the needs of the people, and chiefly 
limited to food production, short-staple cotton and such other materials in demand in the villages. 
They should take the lead in the supply of selected seeds and in grain storage. The medium of 
instruction should be the language of the locality. The students themselves would then be 
prospective farmers instead of job-seeking city young men whose one aim is a degree of some 
kind. The whole policy needs to be reoriented if famine prevention ts our goal. 

We would suggest that an enquiry committee be set up to investigate the working of all 
existing institutions from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research downwards and to 
recommend the reorganisation of these institutions so that they may concentrate their efforts to 
fighting famine. Moncey spent on such research will then be true and effective famine insurance. 


6 
INDENTURED EDUCATION 


(From: “The Economics of Peace,” edited by S.K. George and G. Ramachandran.) 


The schools, which have the moulding of future citizens as their task, receive our children at 
a very impressionable age. It 1s, therefore, incumbent upon those who undertake this responsibility 
to see that the vision of charges committed to their keeping is not blurred in any way. The 
children should be encouraged to widen their outlook on life. Anything that hampers their 
mental expansion should be anathema. If the time spent in school 1s to be a preparation for the 
larger life of man or woman, we have to inculcate all principles that may guide them later, even 
while they are young. “Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he 1s old, he will not 
depart from it.” The child should be introduced to all truth, and nothing should be kept from it. 
If we wish to train men to play a leading role in Purna Swaraj, we have to take them in hand while 
the future citizens are still at school. It is essential that these should be brought into living 
contact with problems they will one day be called upon to solve. 

The surest way of keeping India in political bondage is to stop the boys and girls from 
thinking on liberty and freedom. The British government has realised this fully and has been 
putting off the day when India will be fit for self-government by tabooing participation of 
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school boys in political matters, Till now they were content with making rules and regulations 
regarding this. They now find that this precaution was not sufficient to keep down the unbounded 
patriotism of youth. So the Government of Assam has devised a form of ‘indenture’ to be 
solemnly signed and declared by the guardian before a child can be admitted into a government- 
aided school. The guardian has to ‘engage on behalf of the pupil that he will take no part in 
political activities or demonstrations of any kind. ‘Political’ activity 1s explained to be any 
participation in harta/s, school strikes, attendance at political meetings, picketing and the like. As 
though this were not enough, the older boys are to sign another contract to abide by the 
undertaking given by the guardians on their behalf. The minimum punishment for a first 
‘offence’ is a fine of one rupee or withdrawal of privileges of scholarship holders, etc. ‘The 
second offence will be met with suspension or rustication, a re-admission being subject to 
corporal punishment. 

We wonder if any parents will be anxious to relegate their children to these mental prisons. 
If ever circumstances demanded a boycott of government schools, it is made imperative by 
such regulations. If we direct the wasteful taxes, which are being handed over meekly to the 
foreign exploiters, into proper channels, we shall have more than enough funds for the education 
of our children. 

These government regulations are calculated to strike terror into the parents and fear into 
the children. Bertrand Russell says, “If I were about to be executed and were allowed 20 minutes 
in which to make a farewell address, what should I say? I think I should concentrate upon one 
issue, namely, the importance of eliminating fear. A great many of the defects from which 
adults suffer are due to preventable mistakes in their education, and the most important of 
these mistakes is the inculcation of fear.” Let us bid farewell to fear and launch on a bold 
enterprise of starting our own schools where the science of citizenship should be one of the 
compulsory subjects from the infant-classes upwards. | 


7 


SPORTS 
(GUP, April 1948, Also in: “The Present Economic Situation.”) 


_ With the advent of centralized methods of production, which left no scope for the exercise 
of self-development and self-expression, sports assumed a special importance. Men spent their 
time in factories working away feverishly and they required relaxation. As centralized methods 
grew in importance so did imperialism and games have followed the needs of these two groups 
of men. The most suited game for the conditions described above is cricket. It is highly expensive 
and therefore above the reach of the factory workers, but it affords an outlet to the sedentary 
worker. The factory workers come in their thousands for the eleven of the team to exhibit 
themselves. This is cricket. 

India has to emphasise for various reasons the economic activity based on decentralization. 
The bulk of our people are farmers. After ploughing the land for a whole day the farmer would 
have little or no need for further physical exercise. Similarly, his occupation is proverbially an ill- 
paid one and he would hardly have the wherewithal to indulge in expensive games or in gambling. 
In a country like India a game like cricket, meant for imperialists, should be out of court. 
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Sports should complement the economic activity of the people. Periodical festivals, folk 
dances, and exercises which are involved in our rural sports are well-suited to this end, while 
they are inexpensive also. While we were under the imperialistic yoke many of the leisured 
classes in India had taken to the fashions set by the British; but now that we have attained 
Swaraj, it is time to shake off these trappings of imperialism and adopt ways, even in our 
relaxation, suited to our country, our climate and the people. 

Lord Wavell, the last Viceroy, who is at present the Chancellor of Aberdeen University, 
stated in regard to cricket, “it is a game involving prodigality of time and effort out of proportion 
to its importance, and it seems the height of absurdity that English boys and men should spend 
several days at a stretch on it, and go on doing this for months together.” We presume Lord 
Wavell knows what he is talking about. If these sports are wasteful of money and time in 
Great Britain, one of the richest countries of the world, what shall we say of poor India 
sending out teams to show their achievements in other parts of the world! It seems to us that 
the time has come to rethink and reconsider many of the ways that had been introduced by 
our erstwhile rulers, which we have taken for granted as the acme of civilization. Even newsprint, 
which is scarce today, is being used liberally where sports news is concerted. At least one page 
a day in most of the important newspapers is devoted to such pastimes as Cricket, Racing, 
Cinemas, Gambling etc. We have to build anew our requirements in amusements. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AT MADRAS 
(Undated. Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(Shri C. Rajagopalachari was Chief Minister of Madras State from 1952-54. He tried to introduce a new elementary 
education scheme in all schools of non-municipal (rural) areas in the academic year 1953-54. Among some of the 
proposals of the new scheme was the idea of introducing two shifts. The students were to attend only one shift of three 
hours, and spend the rest of the time with their parents learning their occupations. This new scheme of education was 
heavily opposed by the Dravidian movement led by Periyar because it was considered to perpetuate the hereditary caste 
system. The opposition to this primary education scheme forced Rajaji to resign as Chief Minister and K. Kamaraj took 
over his position.) 


The Chief Minister of Madras has been applying his iron will recently to modify the system 
of elementary education prevailing in his State. A pamphlet on this scheme with the grandiose 
name of a “Guide Book” has been put out by the Madras Education Department and published 
by the Director of Information. This is a subject that should demand the attention not only of 
educationists, but of every citizen who desires the well-being of our next generation. The 
promulgators of this realise this importance and are trying to confuse the public by comparing 
it with Basic education. At the very outset we may warn the reader that this new scheme 
distinguishes itself like chalk from cheese when set side by side with Basic Education. 

Basic education is intended to widen and develop the intelligence and: personality of the 
child. It involves a close study of the child, and the lasting impression of the individuality of the 
teacher on that of the child. This means an intimate contact between the two. The fewer the 
number of children per teacher the better can our purpose be achieved. This is just the reverse 
of what is sought in the Madras Scheme. This objective is clearly confessed as an answer to 
question VI on the 20" page of the pamphlet. It is apparent that the avowed purpose is not the 
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development of personality but the spread of the voted amount of the budget amongst as 
many children as possible. This will show good work, and it is excellent for reporting purposes 
in the present type of democracy. 

In pushing this scheme through Sri C. Rajagopalachari is acting not at all as an educationist, 
but as a politician. He does not realise the fundamental approach to the child. He thinks if the 
child is confronted with the realities of the world he would react in the proper way. His 
principle is to throw a boy into the well and let him learn to swim. He would not waste time and 
equipment by presenting a toddler with a go-cart to help him to learn to walk, but would 
straight-away put him behind a pair of bullocks drawing a plough. This is learning from life for 
Sri Rajagopalachari! | 

‘Lo guide a child in the proper way the teacher should be a master of child psychology. Life 
does not consist in looking at multifarious things, but in drawing out the essentials with a clear 
understanding of what one sees and co-ordinating it with the rest of the world. No child, and 
for that matter few teachers of the present-day type can perform such selective mental exercises. 

The Chief Minister thinks throwing the young ones into the mire will raise the sense of 
values and make them appreciate the dignity of labour and entice them to remain in the 
villages. These are platform catch phrases that will not bear examination. If villagers want to 
go to town it 1s due to several attractions, not the smallest of these 1s possibilities of higher 
earnings. Many Brahmins have taken to tanning, not because they have developed a high sense 
of the dignity of the profession of the chamars, but because they can bloat their bank balances. 
To attract people to villages we must devise a well thought out mechanism of prices that will 
bring custom with an adequate return for the producer. No short cuts to turn young ones into 
the jungle will serve the purpose. Our educational system cannot stand on its own. It has to be 
dovetailed onto our productive machinery. The present government has no attractive village 
industry policy. 

If the teacher is ‘pay-centred,’ as the Chief Minister’s reading of the situation makes him 
believe, it cannot be otherwise under the present system. Why blame the poor teacher? By 
sitting on the money bag the Chief Minister cannot turn out a high grade teacher. The two 
session system sought to be introduced will only be increasing drudgery and drudges, and not 
loving child guides who should be the teachers. The teacher should be able to draw out the inner 
self of the child. That is his job. An artisan or craftsman cannot do that. This method of 
teaching not only calls for training, but it demands a personal talent and gift that is rare and 
precious. The art of imparting even the technical knowledge 1s not easily acquired. How can we 
expect the ordinary craftsman to possess it? In the first instance, we need to train our craftsmen 
before we commit our children to the care of such technicians, however skilful they may be. We 
cannot pass on such responsibilities to a non-descript village school council. This is clearly a 
case of shirking responsibility. | 

The whole scheme seems to be an attempt to increase the number of school-going children 
without proportionate increase in expense. To do this is like an attempt to cut your toes off to 
fit your foot into a shoe that is available. There are people who would follow a different course. 
But they may not be politically wise! Let us not stint on the education of the future generation 
and stunt their growth and make them incapable of carrying their full responsibility. We cannot 
afford to play in the political arena with this great problem of the education of the young. We 
can only say to politicians, “Be honest. Hands off our young ones!” The only system we shall 
recognise 1s Basic education, and there is no half-way house on that road. 
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THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF ALL GANDHIAN PROGRAMMES 


(Summary of the Convocation address to the Samagra Grama Sevaks of the Samagra Gram Seva 
Vidyalaya on 22 March, 1954. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML.) 


(Samagra Gram Seva, meaning holistic village service, was started by Gandhi in 1945 in order to co-relate the work 
being done in the fields of Khadi, Village Industries, Nai Talim and Agriculture. The village worker may be deputed by any 
of the associations or Sanghs but would need to keep in mind the ‘whole’ of the village while carrying out his/her service 
and be concerned with every department of the life of the village. One such centre of Samagra Grama Seva was founded 
in 1948 in Gadhada village near Bhavanagar, Gujarat, by the then Maharaja. The percentage of profits set aside for 
philanthropic work by business firms was to be used for developmental work in this backward area. The ‘Gram Uddhar' 
trust set up for this purpose was initially chaired by ].C. Kumarappa, but he gave up this post soon because the spirit of 
provincialism prevalent there made him feel uncomfortable.) 


You have studied deeply the technique of some industries during your two years here. 
This you could have got also in other technological institutions. What is the special object of 
your study here? ‘To make society non-violent. This was Gandhiji’s life purpose. Of course, 
you will follow the industries you have learnt, but the object of carrying on this programme 1s 
to evolve a society based on non-violence. This is the main difference between Gandhian 
institutions and others. We are there not only to teach technique, but also to find out such 
methods as will reduce violence. The Gram Udyog Nai Ta4m not only gives you the technique 
of the industry, but also helps you to live so that your work and life will be conducive to bring 
about a socicty based on peace. This is not generally recognised even by the top-ranking 
leaders. 

They look to America for the latest methods in teaching. Persons well-versed in American 
methods tell us that our Basic education is much the same as their Project method. While 
persons educated by Project methods may grow up to be atom bomb makers our students 
would work for peace. Peace of the world depends on self-sufficiency and self-support. The 
former calls for the development of village industries and the latter needs an organisation for 
better distribution of wealth by wider spread of employment of man and antnals... 

Material based considerations may appear efficient but lead to competition and violence and 
so such considerations should not be our final criterion. We must see 1f our programme will, in 
the long run, support everybody and lead to self-sufficiency and thereby bring about peace. Our 
society must be based on co-operation and uplift of everybody—Sarvodaya. 

I trust, therefore, that you will go forth into the world not merely as artisans but as missionaries 
of ahimsa. In training you, this is our object as we are a Gandhian institution. I wish people who 
come into contact with you will recognise you as Gandhian by your conduct, which will be 
based on co-operation and will be working for peace. This is the only constructive way of 


building a peaceful world. 


10 
SWORDS OR PLOUGHSHARES? 


(Extracts from Summary of a speech delivered before the Golden Jubilee Convention of the Christian Endeavour Union 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, held at Indore on 8" October 1938 and. published in: “Banishing War” and “Christianity: its 
Economy and Way of Life.”) 


The subject chosen for today is one of paramount importance. The world is in turmoil. On 
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all sides we hear of wars and rumours of wars. Nations are rising against nations, and kingdoms 
against kingdoms. There are famines and pestilences in diverse places. These are symptoms of 
the economic crisis in the world. What is the place in such a world for Jesus, the embodiment 
of Love and Truth, and the Prince of Peace? As possible leaders of the next generation this 
question challenges your attention and demands your serious and prayerful consideration. Let 
us, therefore, pause for a moment and analyse the various factors involved in this problem. 
Let us sce if there is any incompatibility between the present methods of production and the 
principles that Jesus stood for, which will account for all this turbulence. 

Since the days when Adam was told, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,” there 
has been a definite effort to eat bread but to avoid sweating. Work has been looked upon as a 
curse; and in as much as it cannot be avoided as long as bread is needed, all manner of devices 
have been resorted to in order to pass on the unpleasant part to someone else... 

When we come to the political age we see empires enjoying at the cost of their colonies and 
subject countries. The whole of this system is based on violence... Violence is the centre of the 
present organisation or the foundation stone of the economic structure today. 

But it does not stop there. The ones who enjoy the pleasures through such dissection of 
work are not the masses. These common people will not take to violence naturally unless their 
understanding is warped and their sensitiveness blunted by deliberate false propaganda. ‘To 
achieve this it becomes necessary to glorify violence. This is done by giving a social status to 
those who are employed in applying violence on a ‘scientific’ and mass scale, and giving such 
violence religious recognition. A general, an admiral or any officer in the forces is given a social 
standing to obtain the respect of the common people. Memorials to such men when dead are 
placed in places of worship to associate them with the saints, and they are made national heroes 
by the erecting of public statues and tombs. | 

Violence Glorified: ‘To such an enthronement of violence what will be the reaction of 
Jesus who taught us that anger was equivalent to murder and to say “Thou fool” was to come in 
danger of hell fire? He would regard army men as scientific murderers, and generals and admirals 
as arch-murderers. He would overturn them like He did the money changers’ tables in the 
Temple, saying, “Ye have made the house of prayer into a den of arch-murderers.” And when 
we sec the tattered banners of many a battle decorating those sacred walls, do we not hear the 
reverberations of the echo of the two thousand year old cry, “Away with this man, release unto 
us Barabbas.” A social structure which sanctifies violence has crucified Jesus already. It is such 
‘cultures’ we find in Europe, in battle array, growling at each other at the present moment. What 
does this appeal to might mean? Is 1t to make the world safe for democracy? Or is it a war to end 
war? We cannot cast out devils through the Prince of devils. All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. What 1s all this degradation of the soul of man for? 

In Practice: All this is to shift the drudgery and unpleasant part of work on to someone 
else. To do so we have to produce under controlled conditions on a large-scale. Though the 
Lancashire mill is located in England, its ramifications extend the world over. To work it, therefore, 
we need world-wide control of the cotton growing soils, farmers, the research institutes, the 
railway rates, ports, steamships, ocean routes and bases like Singapore, Aden and Gibraltar and 
markets too have to be controlled. Without such world-wide domination the Lancashire mill 
cannot be worked for one day. Such complete and wide-spread political control necessitates the 
Army, Navy and the Air Force. Hence it 1s that without violence England cannot maintain itself 
on the present level any more than a tiger can feed itself without its claws or fangs. This is the 
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position with all countries based on centralized methods of production. They have to deprive 
other people of freedom so that the latter may be converted into slaves to produce the raw 
materials they need and consume the goods they manufacture. ‘hus it is that we find the 
nations of Europe and Japan parting the garments and casting lots on India, China, Abyssinia 
and Czechoslovakia today. This economic condition 1s the cause of the violence with which the 
atmosphere is now surcharged and has been for over a generation. Science has been harnessed 
to the forces of destruction and “except these days be shortened there should no flesh be 
saved.” The philosophy behind our present economic structure is “what matters if the soul 1s 
lost as long as the whole world ts gained.” The vested interests of today care more for their 
swine than for the life of the man out of whom the devils were cast out. They beseech Jesus 
to depart from their coasts. As long as Jesus is out of the equation there can be nothing but 
conflict. There has never been peace in Europe. It is always a case of dynamic war or static 
war as there is no basis for peace in suspicion and hatred. Peace can only come from love and 
goodwill. 

The Alternative: While the centralized method of production needs violence as an essential 
factor, production by decentralized units can be carried on without resorting to violence. Of 
course, by this method we cannot produce highly standardised goods; hence the quantity 
produced will be less than what can be obtained under centralized units, but at the same time 
the quality and individuality or variety can be much greater under the cottage unit. This latter 
method also makes it possible for two elements of work, viz. development and drudgery, to 
function in a normal way making for human progress. Because of the capacity of the present 
method to produce standardised goods in large quanuties, the producers have been carrying on 
propaganda to increase their sales by making people buy their goods. To this a tradition has 
been introduced making the multiplicity of wants a sign of civilization and culture. Is possession 
of great wealth the equivalent of happiness and welfare either in this world or in the world to 
come? Do not the cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches choke that which 1s 
noblest in us? What then is the remedy? 3 

The remedy lies in our getting away from the idea that a man’s life consisteth in the abundance 
of things which he possesseth and being ready, if our right hand offends us, to cut it off and 
cast it from us. May we have the courage to face this situation and not turn away sorrowful 
because of our great possessions? Is not life more than meat? Is there not a human value which 
is higher than any material standards? If we decide to follow this higher value we shall have to 
take up the cross of many material inconveniences and follow Jesus in His path of truth, love 
and peace. If we follow Jesus’ ideals, we shall neither hunger nor thirst after material possessions. 

True Values: Jesus evaluated things according to the use they were to individual human 
beings. To him the widow’s two mites were more than all the rest, for she of her penury had cast 
in all the living that she had. If we love our neighbours as ourselves we shall be able to realise 
and appreciate the true value of all that we possess. If we long for articles that are made by 
depriving nations of their freedom, by resorting to violence, by devouring widows’ houses, by 
taking the taxes from the poor to serve the needs of the rich, we shall be ignoring Jesus’ standards 
and gaining materially at the cost of the suffering of others. As Solomon says, “Better 1s little 
with the fear of the Lord than great treasure and trouble therewith; better is little with 
righteousness than great revenues without right.” 

Shall we save our life or lose it? If we are convinced that the present atmosphere of war 1s 
caused by the desire to control raw materials and markets, we shall be parties to violence and 
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bloodshed if we subscribe to it by buying or selling goods made under such methods. So if we 
wish to usher in peace and goodwill among nations we shall have to remember that the Master 
we profess to follow had not where to lay his head. ‘The servant cannot be greater than the 
master. \What shall be our choice? The broad path, or the narrow way? Hitler or Gandhyyi? 
Barabbas or Jesus? The sword or the ploughshare? 


11 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND 
(GUP, Sep. 1945. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


What is called progress and civilization today is a marathon race where the laurels are for the 
most devilish. When, in the opening years of this century, the Japanese defeated the Russians, 
the former was hailed as a world power. When France could not outbid the violence of 
Germany she lost her status as a power. The criterion is the achievement to perfection of 
savagery and barbarism. The latest distinction on this unenviable career has been attained by 
the users of the abomination of desolation—the atomic bomb. We do not grudge America or 
Great Britain their clairn to such hellish greatness, for we know, as certainly as night follows 
day, these demons of today will in their turn perish by the sword. But this is not what needs 
detain us. These are only passing phases. The history of Great Britain is but as a grain of sand 
on the shores of time. 

Why is it that all science runs a whoring after violence and destruction? Is humanity on a 
downward grade? Is violence becoming our purpose in life? What are the causes that make 
violence dominate the life of the world today? These are some of the questions that should rack 
our brains. 

If we probe deep enough we shall find that the development of the higher nature of man— 
character and personality—is not keeping pace with the advance made by his mental faculty. A 
spirited horse has to be held in by bit and bridle. We cannot afford to give loose reins. Man’s self- 
control is being lost relative to the advancement made by science. Science we need, but when it 
outstrips man’s character and upsets the poise, it makes a slave of man and generates violence. 
Then what 1s the remedy if we are not to sow the wind and reap the whirlwind? 

There 1s a time lag between the development of human personality and the advancement of 
human faculties. The former is a slow process, as all things with a permanent value tend to be. 
When the situation points to a tragedy, it is time for us to call a halt. Science is good. But we 
seem to have reached a stage where we need to bivouac awhile to take stock of the situation and 
pull ourselves together, if we are determined not to let circumstances run away with our lives. 
Have we the strength to do it? Or will humanity roll headlong downhill, gathering irresistible 
momentum and dash itself to pieces against the rocks ahead? 


This question is not an international one only. It arises in our everyday life in various forms. 
In the final analysis the question regarding machine versus human labour in our country is of 
the same origin. As things are, mechanical advancement has gone so far ahead of the development 
of the human personality that man is becoming a greater and greater slave to the machine and 
he is in imminent danger of losing himself. When people say that we, of the non-violent school, 
are against machinery, they are uttering a truth in a relative setting. Machines are good, but if we 
have not developed sufficient control over ourselves, they will lead us into the paths of violence 
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and destruction. All this feverish planning for rapid industrialization as a post-war reconstruction, 
based on capital goods imported from abroad, is sure to lead us along the way all industrialized 
countries have gone—on the high road of violence, imperialism and destruction. Discretion 
dictates caution. Shall we heed it? Or shall we, in our pride of achievement, head for a fall? 


12 


PACIFISM AND BELLICOSITY 
(The Aryan Path, 2 Sep. 1946. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


“\War is an unmitigated evil to be shunned” will express the sentiment of the common man, 
woman and child in any nation. Yet periodical wars of global magnitude have become the order 
of the day. If the love of peace is so deeply ingrained and widely spread in the common man 
why have we these holocausts? How can we prevent them? Had not the generations that have 
gone before us tried to solve these fundamental problems of human existence? If so, can we 
learn anything from them? Can we contribute anything further? 

The Seed of War: War is the collective manifestation of friction between single individuals. 
Amongst individuals an eruption takes place when one person seeks to enforce his will on 
another. We desire a certain thing and seck to materialise that desire by an action directed by our 
will power. If our desire goes contrary to the interest of another, friction ensues. This, in the 
aggregate, leads to group conflicts, or wars. Hence, if we would eradicate this weed from society, 
it would call for the training of our wills in complete alignment with the needs of society. In 
other words, the solution lies in developing self-control and self-discipline to make us worthy 
members of society. This was the basis of the Hindu approach to the problem. 

If we fail to keep in mind the individual and his conduct, but proceed to attack the projection 
of this malformation into society, we shall be guilty of treating the symptom instead of the 
disease. At every turn the act of the individual affects society. Even these global wars have their 
roots in the isolated acts of individuals. Therefore, the individual and the life he leads demand 
our scrutiny. | 

In Ancient Times: There is a fundamental difference in the social manifestation of wars 
of the past and those of the twentieth century. Formerly wars were waged by individuals for 
revenge, for loot, for acquisition of territory or for self-aggrandisement. They were fought by 
mercenaries or by persons closely allied to the belligerent parties. The general mass of people 
kept out of these conflicts. Under such circumstances the evils of war, bad as they always are, 
were limited. 

The way to meet the situation was also simple. The Varnashram provided a quarantine for the 
bellicose. The Kshatriyas were given the monopoly of policing the state internally and to defend 
the population from external aggression. This was the sociological device. Culturally, the fighting 
man was not given the highest status. Anger was considered the base of all crimes. The standard 
of values was weighted against all whose actions will lead to conflict. Material wealth was sterilized 
of its glamour. Those who were assigned the highest place in society were those who followed 
their path of duty to their fellowmen. One of the fertile grounds for conflict was selfishness and 
acquisition of property. Renunciation was covered with a mantel of sanctity to counteract man’s 
natural greed. There was a pre-concerted plan to block all the sources of violence. Under this 
order of things our country remained non-violent for centuries, though she had to suffer 
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violence from invaders from time to ume. 

Modern Wars: Within living memory wars have ceased to be personal conflicts to sausty 
individual desires. They have assumed nation-wide proportion. Itis no longer Alexander marching 
to conquer the world, but it is the British waging war against the Germans. This change has 
been brought about primarily by a change in the economic organisation of society. 

~ With the ‘Industrial Revolution’ in Europe, centralized methods of production came into 

vogue. This meant that the plant and machinery were situated in one convenient place, while 
the world was scoured for raw materials, which were brought over thousands of miles of 
ocean routes to the central plant. After manufacture the finished goods had to be taken to the 
four corners of the earth for sale. This method logically led to the situation where the owners 
of the plant and machinery had, of necessity, to keep close control over the sources of raw 
materials and to regulate their markets, while policing the ocean routes to keep them clear and 
open for the traffic of their merchandise. All this demanded the Army, Navy and the Air 
Force to control the lives of other peoples and nations and guide them into such channels as 
would ensure the satisfaction of the needs of the machine owners and their world-wide 
ramifications. | 

‘To this end it would not do to impute moral values into the equation. Violence has taken a 
central place in this economic organisation. It has to command votaries from all sections of 
socicty. How can that be done if anger were considered a crime? On the other hand, violence 
has to be glorified or deified. This cannot be achieved by stigmatsing all fighters who make a 
profession of killing as ‘murderers’ and officers as ‘mass murderers’ and Generals as ‘arch 
murderers.’ No, murdering has to be made an honourable profession. The Army is made into a 
noble calling, N avy into an aristocratic allegiance and Air Force becomes the acme of educational 
attainment! With these warped standards of values impregnated into youthful minds, in season 
— and out of season, it has been possible to misguide millions and even women amongst them. 
Nations have to wage war against nations, hatred and suspicion has to be cultivated to feed the 
fire of national enmity. | 

Under this octopus, the life of the individual ts also set in lines which will absorb the production 
of the machines. Social values are affixed to modes of life demanding a ‘large consumption of 
machine made products. A man is honoured not for his character or for the discharge of his 
duty to his fellowmen, but for the abundance of things he possesses. This humanly low type of 
material living has been termed a ‘High Standard of Living.’ Renunciation has no place in this 
order of things. Self-indulgence rather than self-discipline is held up as a goal to pursue. The 
whole scheme of life 1s weighted in favour of violence. 

Pacifism: If our analysis is true then no amount of sentimental objection to war can be of 
any avail. Conscientious objectors in war time only generate more violence. A desire to banish 
war coupled with a longing for peace must materialise in a mode of life in which violence has no 
part. To the cry of superficial sentimentalists the war mongers had offered a sop—the League 
of Nations. They also promised to limit armaments. Can one accept from a seasoned drunkard 
as an carnest of his teetotalism a gift of an empty bottle or shall we be satisfied with his promise 
of drinking in limited quantities in future? Yet the world sat back contented as though Mars has 
been banished forever. Was this willingness to be easily satisfied rooted in the fear of facing a 
form of life, in which violence being eschewed it would be hard to maintain a ‘Standard of 
Living’ without the things we have got used to? 

No superficial attempts to create public opinion by slogans of ‘Save the World for Democracy’ 
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etc. will solve the problem. The innumerable international security conferences have proved to 
be only endeavours to “keep the other fellow from fighting”; neither can we outlaw war by any 
international legislation. 

We have to face facts sternly and remove the sceds of war from our midst, cost what it 
may. Unless we go about our business with grim determination no amount of political reshuffling 
will come to our rescue. Those of us, who are prepared to go to the uttermost, should work 
with might and main during ‘peace time’ or rather during the absence of kinetic war. We ought 
not to be content with surface alterations. The political aspect of war is the least important. We 
have to reach down to the daily routine of the life of every citizen and from it weed out all 
parasitic growth. 

Russia: An experiment to ban private foreign trade has been attempted by the Soviets. 
But this has not reduced violence. Russia clearly indicates that violence has been generated by 
causes other than international disputes. A searching analysis will reveal beyond doubt that the 
terrific internal violence, on which Russian life is organised, is the result of regimentation of 
economic activity called for by the same system of centralized production. So it is not mere 
superficial coincidence that Russia finds herself in the company of imperialist nations vying 
with each other for the laurel of being crowned ‘the most violent nation of this generation.’ 
Whether it is Soviet Communism, Nazi State Socialism or Fascism, Political Imperialism of 
Britain, Financial Imperialism of America or Industrial Imperialism of Japan, they all tend the 
same way. Therefore, we should look for a common factor 1n all these organisations. And that 
scems to be centralxed methods of production, with or without private profit, with its accompanying 
problems of raw materials and markets. 

India: If this then is the root of all violence, we have to set about hihi, every house in 
the land in order, so that the life in the smallest of social units eschews violence. This brings us 
to the practical solutions offered by the greatest living pacifist of our ttmes—Mahatma Gandhi. 
He represents the quintessence of Indian culture and, therefore, his suggestions may be taken 
as the efforts put forth by India to meet the situation. 

According to our conception of a pacifist, he must not merely be working against organised 
warfare, but must not contribute by his action or mode of life to conditions that will precipitate 
war. Westerners often credit Gandhyji for evolving a moral equivalent of war in the method of 
‘Satyagraha.’ This is the least part of his contribution to pacifism. He has gone deeper to the 
root causes of war contaminating the everyday life of the citizen. These have to be purged out 
by every single person. Each individual is a potential contributory cause of global wars. To the 
extent it lies in our power we have to modify our methods of living to frustrate war. 

Foreigners come into a country to sell their goods and raw materials. If the citizens of a 
country refuse to have anything to do with this trade—neither buy foreign goods nor sell their 
raw materials—the basis of foreign violence will be cut. Foreigners carry on most of their work 
through the co-operation of the citizens—stooges and quislings. If by education we can generate 
sufficient stamina and moral power for the citizen to withhold co-operation with foreigners, no 
nation can hold another in bondage—violence or no violence. Hence foreign trade in prime 
necessaries must be banned. 

How are we going to adjust our daily life so as to banish war? Every individual has to accept 
responsibility for all acts that precede the economic transaction into which he enters. No one 
can say that he washes his hands of moral issues to which he 1s personally not a party. If we buy 
a stolen article because it is cheap we have a moral share 1n the stealing of that article. If we 
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burn kerosene oil knowing that Burmah is held under political bondage for the purpose of 
exploiting its oil resources, we are also party to the political slavery of Burmah and the violence 
that has gone before the conquest and that which is needed to keep up the foreign occupation 
of that country. If we are true pacifists of the Indian type, we cannot use products which have 
taken part in international trade based on or enforced by violence. Giving up the use of 
foreign products for this purpose is not political ‘boycott, which latter may be born of violence 
in thought and deed. | | 

This brings academic considerations of international pacifism down to earth and pins it to 
the work-a-day life of a man. Simplifying our lives in this manner and to this end is not a form 
of asceticism but results from our own limitations. It calls for self-control and self-discipline of 
a high order. We cannot have self-indulgence and pacifism at the same time. The necessary 
ground for this programme has already been prepared by the ancients by the standards of 
values they had set. Based on that culture Gandhiji’s pacifism manifests itself in his constructive 
programme. We have to realign the layout of society if we desire to outlaw war, limit our 
consumption goods to those which have been produced under our ken, and for which we shall 
be prepared to assume moral responsibility. This is the foundation of Gandhiji’s self-sufficiency 
programme. Every nation should produce its own primary needs—food, clothing and shelter. 
Foreign trade there may be only in luxury goods. Nations do not go to war for this. If England 
is beleaguered and in danger of starvation she will stick at nothing to get the food she wants. 

The present economic organisation rests on violence for its foundation. If we seek peace we 
have to rebuild our social structure on conditions which will have no need for resorting to 
violence as a means of maintaining our social order. No tinkering with this problem will answer 
the purpose. Hard as it may seem we have to face realities. So far the pacifists of the West 
contented themselves by enlisting public opinion against the war, ignoring the fact that great 
possessions arising out of centralized methods of production and peace are poles apart. The 
high standards of the West cannot be maintained without holding in bondage the weaker nations 
of the East. Are the pacifists prepared to make the necessary fundamental adjustments 1n their 
own life in the first instance and in the life of their nation eventually? This is the crucial test. No 
make-shift arrangement or patchwork will bring us lasting peace or goodwill among the nations. 

We have to awaken the moral consciousness of the youth and call a spade a spade. Let there 
be no soft pedaling on mass murders euphemistically called ‘wars.’ Let the youth know when he 
enlists in the ‘Forces’ that he is joining a gang of international murderers and brigands. We 
cannot call in the noble patriotism, enthusiasm and energy of youth into action for so vile a 
purpose. Let us raise the moral consciousness and lower money considerations and material 
values. If we succeed 1n doing these then alone shall we be practical pacifists working toward a 
time when youth shall learn war no more. In this way we shall usher in an age of peace in this 
war-torn world and rescue civilization from barbarism. 
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A WORLD MENACE? 
(GUP 22.06.1947. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


Every act of ours affects our neighbours either for their welfare or to their detriment. The 
economic organisation of one country affects another and upsets the peace of the world, if 
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the equilibrium is not maintained by a proper calculation of the use of natural resources. The 
more we rely on an economy that its centred round current resources such as animal power, 
wood materials and other things which are capable of being produced by man or nature in 
unlimited quantities, the more permanent our economy will be. The more we base our economy 
on nature’s reservoirs such as coal, oil, etc., the more likely are we to come into conflict with 
our neighbours as and when these resources run short. 

England was at one time on a current economy with horse power as its central motive 
force. The horse provided transport, and power for raising water and ploughing the land. With 
the advent of steam machinery, coal came into vogue: This brought England into a reservoir 
centred economy, which moved towards violence as the stock of coal began to be depleted. In 
the meanwhile the U.S.A. came into the field with its tremendous resources of oil fields. England 
switched over from coal on to oil as the better method of obtaining its power. With the 
exhaustion of the oil fields by the demands made on them during the last two global wars 
nations are prospecting further reservoirs the world over. At the present time the peace of the 
world 1s poised on the possibility of obtaining oil from other parts of the world. Russia, Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. are eager bidders for the oil of Borneo, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia etc. 
On their settlement depends the welfare of the world. 

India’s has been a cow-centred economy and now, with the talk of industrialization, we are 
rapidly gravitating to a reservoir economy based on petrol which is not one of our natural 
resources. Indian air lines are said to fly every day distances equal to the equator of the world. 
Last year over sixty million passenger-miles were flown. It is expected to double this in the 
course of the current year. India has over four hundred air-crafts on her field register and a big 
construction programme is well in hand. Some of the finest international aerodromes are being 
constructed at Karachi, Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay and the promoters of air lines hope to 
operate international air services. When one hears of all this much-vaunted “advance and 
progress” one trembles to think of what the consequences will be to the world. 

At the Labour Party Conference at Margate, Mr. Bevin, the British Foreign Minister, is said 
to have stated that “the peace of the world, for many years to come, will depend to a very large 
extent on the solution of the Indian problem.” And later, referring to industrial needs of India, 
he added: “India is dependent upon this oil (Middle East oil resources) as much as we are. As 
India is going into industrialization, it will become more and more vital that these resources 
should be maintained.” | 

This indicates the menace that India may easily become to world peace if our present pace 
and direction towards industrialization 1s maintained. If India 1s to contribute to world peace, 
we have to take care of the methods we adopt. If our methods are such and if our daily life 
requires the exploitation of our fellow beings, ultimately we shall also follow the example set by 
Great Britain and America in their efforts to control natural resources for their own ends. A 
proper consideration will call for a certain amount of reserve, self-control and discipline. These 
may have the effect of apparently retarding our ‘progress.’ But such control will be exercised in 
the interest of world peace. Are we prepared to regulate our economic life with this consideration 
of the welfare of all peoples as the centre around which all countries should organise themselves, 
and if need be make the necessary sacrifices? 
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THE C.O.s, PACIFISTS AND NON-VIOLENCE 
(GUP, Dec. 1947. Also in: “Banishing War” and “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


Thinking people the world over are much agitated over the trend of events. They see 
threatening clouds gathering on the horizon. ‘They are uncertain of the turn world affairs may 
take and quake before the thought of another world war. These forebodings are indicated by 
the many conventions and conferences held by these various groups. The Montreux Declaration 
secks to establish peace by a World Federal Government. The War Resisters’ International 
suggests other ways. The conscientious objectors would keep out of active participation in the 
fight, while others pin their faith in disarmament. All are agreed war is barbarous and must be 
banished from civilized society. 

The Conscientious Objectors: The conscientious objectors represent the first awakening 
of the individual to the immorality of war. It is a personal affair. The C.O. sees that soldiering 
is murderous; personally he is not willing to take up arms against his fellowman. For this 
conviction he is willing to suffer whatever punishment society inflicts on such. 

The C.O. does not carry his investigations any further. He deals with his immediate problem, 
but does not follow up to ferret out the cause that leads to this situation. His is a short-sighted 
view. He deals with the symptom and not with the disease. He does not realise that perhaps his 
daily life is causing the situation to arise and that it may be necessary for him to readjust his 
mode of living. He resembles the individual, who preaches prevention of cruelty to animals, but 
insists on having bacon for breakfast, not realizing that eating bacon calls for slaughter of the 
pig. He is not willing to do the cruel killing himself, but his course of action brings into existence 
and sustains the butcher. 

This 1s either due to want of clear thinking or due to being unprepared to face the logical 
consequences. In the former case it calls for further study and thought. The latter case is unworthy 
of a social being. If he is a willing member of a society and partakes of the common life that 
ultimately leads to wars, then his keeping out of participation in war is shirking his duty. If he 
disapproves of war he must take to a mode of life in which war has no place. If he wants to 
prevent cruelty to animals he must give up eating bacon. 

Pacifism: With the pacifist, the question is not purely a personal affair. ‘To him the problem 
assumes social or national dimensions. He wants peace among men. He seeks to attain it by 
controlling immediate contributory causes—by devising means of settling disputes and claims, 
by disarmament, by a federal world government etc. He rests his faith on curative methods. He 
forgets that the parties to the dispute may be greater than the judge, who will not be able to 
enforce his judgement; nay the disputants may constitute themselves as judges of their own 
cases! These were the drawbacks of the League of Nations. ! 

When two persons are intent on fighting, disarmament does not prevent the conflict. You 
ban the atom bomb, the ‘Big Berthas’ will be there; you remove the ‘Big Berthas,’ the rifles will 
be there; failing these you have the bow and the arrow, the dagger or the stick. Did disarmament 
of Germany after World War-I prevent World War-II? 

Neither can we place our faith on man-made law. It is as efficacious as its sanctions, which 
need to be effectively implemented to be of any practical use. World Government will carry us 
no further. The fever may be abated by restraining the patient according to the physician’s 
orders and confining him to bed or by applying ice bags to his head. The main thing is to 
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diagnose the disease and treat the cause of the fever and take precautions to order the life of 
the patient in such a way that the fever may not be occasioned again. 

Non-violence: We have to examine carefully to locate the causes of totalitarian wars of 
the type we have gone through in the last two occasions. Once we trace the cause we should 
have the courage of our convictions to face boldly the consequences of the treatment necessary 
to banish war from society, reorganise society and its mode of life on a basis that will not 
require periodical wars to set right its equilibrium. This means we have to build up our daily life 
on the basis of non-violence. A society based on such a foundation will eschew war for all time. 

If we are honest to ourselves we shall find that these wars are caused by a lopsided 
development of our economic life. The quest for raw materials and fuel and the need for 
control of markets are the hot beds where international wars are bred. We need to adapt our 
modes of living to fit into our capacity to satisfy our needs. If there is a discrepancy between 
these two, we come into conflict with our neighbours. The immensity of the form of conflict 
does not matter. We have to avoid occasions that give rise to competition, greed and jealousy. 
Are we prepared to recast our lives on these lines? A non-violent way of life will count nothing 
too dear a price to pay for goodwill and peace among men. 

Our own analysis leads us to believe that self-sufficiency in primary needs ts a sine gua non 
to the establishment of peace. No amount of ardent desire will help us unless we are prepared 
to remodel our national economic activity on these lines. Merely tampering with the symptoms 
will be of no avail as the provocative causes are left untouched. 

Europe ts sick unto death of war but it has no time to think of ways of avoiding it. Its 
leaders are rushing the nations headlong into so-called ‘Recovery Programmes’ that are leading 
them direct to the precipice. But for the voice of Gandhyi India seems inclined to follow suit. 
Shall we wake up in time to be saved or shall we too be consumed in the approaching 
conflagration? | 
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A NON-VIOLENT WAY OF LIFE 
(Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


(Shri Kumarappa participated extensively in the post-WW-II world peace movement. At all the peace conferences he 
attended he elaborated the Gandhian approach to World Peace. The following is a summary of a speech delivered at a 
conference of the War Resisters’ International on 5 August 1948 at Albrighton Hall, Shrewsbury, England. At this 
conference 86 countries were represented by |35 delegates.) 


I shall divide my talk into three parts: the first part will concern itself with a philosophical 
approach, or if you like, an academic approach; in the second part, I shall deal with the practical 
turn which we in India are trying to give it; and in the third part I will humbly place before you 
certain suggestions for not only India but for the whole world. 

Now, first of all I want to give you our approach to the human factor. Non-violence is a 
thing we have got to look upon, not as a negative force, but as a very active element in Indian 
culture that has functioned since the days of Buddha. What we want to do ts to introduce into 
society such non-violent factors to combat war. How 1s it to be done? Even Buddha was only 
representing the philosophy that was current for thousands of years before him. It is nothing 
new except to those of us who are new to it. We cannot banish war while we are perpetuating 
war within ourselves. Wars are not organised by any external factors. Wars come from the 
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violence that is within us. The tremendous amount of hatred and injustice within us accumulated 
in a national form leads to war. Therefore banishing war cannot really be brought into real 
effect without the self-control of each individual. It has to start with you and me; if we want 
to stop wars we must stop them within ourselves in our everyday life, and that is the starting 
point. | 
People say that self-sufficiency would mean a lower standard of life. The Americans might 
well say that by exporting articles to suffering people in Europe there will be less to share at 
home and so their standard of living will be lowered. Naturally, if you wish to share your 
fellowmen’s suffering, you must be prepared to part with things. It may be lowering your 
material standard of life, but it is increasing your spiritual standard by serving your fellowman 
and sublimating your personality. 

The present Western system of organisation has emphasized the products of work. By 
work also we hold man develops, the material manifestation of work being but a by-product. 
Man works on a material thing which grows into a finished product; at the same time, in the 
process of making the finished product, man grows spiritually. Therefore, work is a medium 
of personal development. The Wardha Basic system of education is based on this philosophy. 
The product of work is useless when compared to the re-action of work on man. Work is not 
merely for producing things, it 1s the means of educating man. It means developing self- 
discipline and self-control. When the material manifestation is over-emphasized, work is missing 
the function of culture creation altogether. The West has been doing this forgetting the man 
behind the articles. The result has been that man is not considered an entity by himself. He 1s 
not a person but an animal or worse still a cog in the machine of production. 

Anumals live and die on the earth. They are of the earth—earthy. Man rises higher than this 
only when he begins to see that he is a social animal. Even the bee works for the whole colony. 
At this stage there should be a spiritual sublimation of our individual instincts—the sublimation 
of fatherhood, motherhood, brotherhood. To feel that our standard of living will come down 
when we relieve the sufferings of others, is to bring ourselves down to the animal level. 

In his death, Gandhiji was numbered amongst the greatest of princes...\When he was living 
he was not clothed in beautiful silks. Why not? He sublimated his personality into those of the 
poor people. To do this we have to control the animal within us...the moment we begin to 
develop the people towards the service stage we are reducing the need for and chances of war. 
The nearer we get to the service stage the less and less violence we shall find in society...As you 
begin to balance rights and duties civilization comes in...Unfortunately, labour unions etc. are all 
rights centred and therefore their efforts lead to general conflict. We have got to come to the 
duty-centred economy. 

Our ideal must be to reach that stage where there would be no wars at all. To this end we 
must educate the people into the service stage. War has to be abolished by taking away the 
motives for war...We may be intensifying wars if we don’t approach them from the right end, 
and the right end is your life and mine. It is in our everyday life, in our private life, that our 
mission has to begin...Unless there 1s a surplus one has no right to buy from others. Every 
country has to be self-sufficient in food, clothing and other primary needs. Unless you are self- 
sufficient you cannot maintain your independence. I am not against international trade, but the 
natural foods and things of that kind which you need must be grown or produced in our 
homeland, otherwise it is not possible to remain non-violent. 

When a new mill is brought into existence the raw materials for it are got from the land 
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which is growing food today. This is a further pressure on the food growing land. Tobacco is 
being grown in rice lands. The government had opened a seed depot for the Imperial Tobacco 
Co. of London. Under such conditions, when Indian trade has to import food, we are coming 
down to the tiger stage, and this will lead to violence. When India gets her claws and fangs you 
will have to sit up and take notice. It will be a menace to world peace. There are four hundred 
millions to make gun fodder. 

At a certain village an old woman told me, “When I was a little girl all this land was for rice 
growing. But we were given good prices for the land and so we sold it. Now this land grows 
coconut trees and we are too poor to buy the coconuts.” All these lands had belonged to the 
villagers, who sold them for good prices and then coconut trees were grown. Now they have 
neither rice nor coconuts. The coconuts go to the mills where they are converted into coconut 
oil, which is used in the manufacture of soap and similar atticles. The land has been converted 
into a soap-maker’s land and the people’s food comes from Brazil! To make certain that they 
get it they will need atom bombs. We cannot have foreign food and at the same time avoid 
wars. Every country must produce its own food or ultimately you must hold in bondage those 
who produce it for you to see that they do send 1t to you. International trade can be there, but 
not on the food line or the clothing line or prime necessities line, but only in surpluses and 
luxuries. | 

There is a definite difference between the wars of the ancient time and the wars of the 
present day. In fact, they are two different things, and it is wrong to call them both ‘wars.’ We 
must differentiate them by some other term. In olden times wars arose out of an animal instinct 
of greed. In the 20" century war is a very different thing, it is not just brigandage. Churchill, 
Roosevelt or Hitler were not brigands. They were the victims of what is called democracy. The 
violence that is within the people expressed itself through them. By an educational process 
people are brought to sing in unison hymns of hatred, hymns of denunciation against other 
nations. War propaganda is a poisonous injection into the body politic. The war ring of nation 
against nation is altogether a new thing. By a process of education we can bring the nations 
together. We should take up that constructive part of the work of educating the public and of 
bringing them to a service economy. We have got to isolate the cause and deal with it. You 
cannot have peace without attacking the cause of wars. 

We have seen that the cause of wars is greed of ‘man for material things irrespective of 
consequences. That is why centralized methods of production have been introduced, which 
ultimately lead to the control of other peoples’ lives. Modern industrial magnates control the 
lives of so many thousands of people and then we call ourselves democracies! If you are 
working up to a democracy in politics you must have a democracy in economics. There is no 
meaning at all in the terms Communist, Fascists, etc. The distinction should be between 
centralization and decentralization. The test of a country being democratic or not is when it is in 
trouble. In the times of stress and strain, what were the nations of Europe? Dictatorships. You 
must ultimately decentralize control if you are to abolish war. Then a man’s conscience will be 
the sole dictator as to whether a thing 1s right or wrong. Ideally this is something we may never 
attain, but we must move towards the ideal. We must have certain centralized productions— 
communications and the like—but these key industries must be sterilised of the profit motive, 
they should be like public utilities owned or controlled by the state... | 

Indeed Gandhiji gave us a programme of all kinds of cottage industries...as he realised the 
need for decentralization in the production of consumption goods. This leads us to regional 
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self-sufficiency ultimately. Gandhiji was not interested in the economic side of things for its 
own sake. He was interested in only one thing, that is truth; and all things that lead to untruth, 
all things that lead to violence he wanted to remove from society. Hence this programme of 
work. We must not meet once a year, or once in so many convenient years and disperse after 
receiving reports, but we must get together and organise and get a definite move on what we 
are going to do. Even Gandhiji’s last message was that we should harness our energies to do 
something. We must attack the tremendous enemy in our own land of poverty and starvation. 
There are a number of institutions that Gandhiji had formed together with an educational 
programme. . 

In a non-violent state we cannot have His Majesty’s opposition. Yet the function of the 
opposition must be performed—no government can work without it. The real function of the 
opposition is to direct the government into certain channels. You require critics but they should 
be taken out of the field of violence. The opposition in England is a violent type of political 
order. I suggest that it should be like rock banks to a river. The banks of the river, so long as 
they are solid rock, direct the flow to the bed of the river, but the rock, being rock does not 
come and sit in the bed of the river and silt it up. In England it is so today. The opposition 1s 
always influenced by the thought that it may come into power one day. 

So far we have dealt with the qualities in man and the qualities in human relationships. We 
should now consider nature. We have got to go to nature to obtain raw materials for all our 
economic needs. There are two kinds of sources. One is a reservoir, such as minerals, iron, 
copper and all sorts of such things which in nature are in a reservoir form to some extent. 
Things like cotton, wool, wood, exist not in reservoir form, but as a current, like a river running 
all the tme. These latter do not get exhausted as we go on using them because they are in 
current form. Current economy is non-violent, the reservoir form 1s violent as it gets exhausted. 

For instance, a person dies and leaves to two sons Rs. 10,000 each. One goes to Bombay and 
spends his capital in luxurious living. The other sets up a little grocery shop, say in a village and 
gets from it two or three hundred rupees income a year:and lives on that income. One is living 
on his capital, the other on his income. What is the psychological effect of these two methods 
of living? The village man develops into a man who 1s provident; while the man who spends his 
capital, after it had gone, looks round to see who else has money from whom it can be obtained 
easily by gambling, forgery, etc., or becomes a brigand to get money quickly. When you live on 
capital or live on a reservoir economy, you develop different mentalities from the one that 
current economy develops. Imperialism has arisen out of our getting away from current economy 
into the reservoir economy. 

One hundred years ago there were no global wars. Why? Then England was on a horse 
economy. lhe horse was the motive force. The horse belongs to a current economy. In India the 
cow 1s the motive force—the sacred animal of the country. What is called the industrial revolution 
in England was the ultimate result of the discovery of steam power. The horse economy gave 
way to the coal economy—a reservoir economy—which develops violence, and then came along 
another reservoir motive force, namely petrol. Petrol has got into short supply, so that the 
Middle East is being looked upon with covetous eyes. Therefore there are these global wars, 
which really began with the industrial revolution. America, with her tremendous supply of 
petrol. which is now going down, is beginning to turn towards the East. Violence is increasing as 
you go on shifting your methods of production from nature in the current form to nature in 
the reservoir form. Thus houses that are built of bricks and wood can largely be said to belong 
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to current economy, but when you come to concrete and steel you are coming into the reservoir 
economy. To what extent can we go on wastefully exhausting supplies as we have been doing 


and calling it a high standard of living 


a living with no security? Wherever there is an 
overemphasis on the reservoir economy, we should be on our guard as it will increase violence 
in society and culminate in wars. 

It is no good saying this is an ‘oversimplification.’ Because by looking at these things you will 
ascertain the causes of war or root of violence. It should be our intention to live as far as 
possible on current products—to use the things we produce. We in India believe in using our 
own home-spun yarn. That is what Gandhiji wants us to do. Abolishing war has to begin at our 
breakfast table. Let us begin with ourselves and start with our daily lives, and the accumulated 
violence that comes out in the form of war will take care of itself. | 

There is something more fundamental than taking away the pistol or disarming nations. 
Nations will disarm of their own accord provided they can be moved up into the mother- 
service economy. The national governments will then take their rightful places. They need not 
formulate Leagues of Nations or United Nations organisations. The real thing is to isolate the 
factor that produces violence, which is our method of living today and our present type of 
economic organisation. We shall have to shift from a rights-centred economy to a duty-motivated 
economy, from self-centredness to love for our fellowmen. We must bring about self-conquest 
and banish untruth and violence from society. Until we do that there will be no peace in the 
world. We must attack this problem at the source. It is only by remoulding our daily lives that 
we can bring peace and plenty to this war distraught world and banish violence from our midst. 
Gandhiji’s last suggestion of converting the Congress from a political to a constructive body— 
the Lok Sevak Sangh—was a step directed towards that end. Have we the will and courage to 
follow his lead? 
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THE SUPER BOMB 
(GUP March 1948. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


A Gébe news message tells us that in America they have discovered a new Atomic Super 
Bomb, a thousand times more violent than the Atom Bomb. This is prepared ‘not from Uranium 
but from heavy Hydrogen. While the common people everywhere are anxiously waiting for the 
return of peace, the authorities in power in many nations are planning large-scale destruction. 
The lessons of the last two wars appear to have been lost as far as this section of humanity is 
concerned. We are told that Russia ts persistently strengthening its armed forces and having big 
air parades to demonstrate their might. Marshal Stalin’s son, Major General Vassili Stalin, is 
holding a demonstration to show the possibilities of jet-plane aerial battle and according to 
Reuter’s report, the Russians are gloating over their achievements as compared to the preparation 
of the Allies. 

This state of affairs does not begin and end with Europe. Even our poor country has to 
spend what little wealth it produces in carrying out an ambitious programme to build up the 
Royal Indian Air Force, the objective being to make it the most powerful air force in the East. 
The Government of India is hoping that within about 20 months the Indian Air Force will 
have 4 more fighter squadrons, including a bomber squadron, and a jet squadron along with 
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the latest types of jet air-craft. More than expenses involved, what is perturbing us is the 
mentality behind this programme. It shows that our leaders are pinning their faith to armed 
forces in spite of the disastrous experience of Japan so near us. 

In building up our Navy we have to look to thé scrap heap of other naval powers. We are 
picking the cast off clothing and over size boots, while the other nations are building more 
modern types of battle-ships. We provide them a market ‘for their second-hand goods. Recently, 
the Royal Indian Navy took over H.M.S. ‘Achilles’ and Lord Mountbatten hoped that we 
would buy a couple of Air-Craft carriers and cruisers. These are ways of Great Britain settling 
her accounts with us and coaching us up to take up her discarded arms at fabulous prices. 

With the attainment of freedom we had hoped that our leaders will show the world that 
India believes that violence never settles a dispute, but understanding and friendliness will 
always call for mutual goodwill. Therefore, it is time that people took a genuine interest in the 
affairs of the state and acted as a check in the all-out violent programme that is before our 
country. 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY FOR PEACE TIME 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Whatever views governments may hold, all citizens are unanimous as to the advisability of 
doing away with atomic weapons. There is a consensus of opinion in the world over to ban the 
use of nuclear energy in war. The objections to using this power are mainly based on the 
consequences that will befall its use. The awful results cannot be controlled and its evil effects 
cannot be remedied. It is feared that the use of nuclear energy in war may lead to the extinction 
of the human race and perhaps all life on earth. 

To study the long range effects of the use of atomic:energy a committee was appointed by 
the National Academy of Sciences. Their report states that explosions of nuclear weapons 
throw into the stratosphere radioactive materials which drift about there for years and may not 
cause much harm to the human beings, if the number of tests is not increased much. 

On the other hand, the report draws a vivid picture of the gruesome damage that may be 
caused by the use of nuclear energy for peace time activities of man. Lately there has been much 
speculation from the industrialists as to the extent of increased production that may result from 
a spread of this power. Radioactive equipment may be installed to run ships and industrial 
plants. Nuclear reactors are being tested to find out how widely they can be utilized as sources 
of power. 

The reading of the other side of the medal by this committee is terrible. The radioactive 
waste discharged on the surface of the ocean will be absorbed by the fish, which will increase 
the radioactivity and pass it on to the human beings who use it as food. The radioactive gases 
thrown out by the industrial plants will spread over the earth freely and cause even greater 
damage. There will result from this all kinds of ailments—cancer, leukaemia, ulceration of the 
intestines, internal bleeding and skin burns. Life generally will be considerably shortened. Even 
now we find that radiologists, with the slight radioactivity caused by the use of their instruments 
constantly, live much shorter lives than general physicians. 

The genetic effects of radioactive elements are even more far-reaching. Much of the pre- 
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atomic age defects in human beings have been due to the radioactivity caused by cosmic rays 
in nature. But this has been small comparatively, as man through the ages had slowly evolved 
and adjusted his system to these influences. But now a sudden increase in radioactive elements 
consequent on industrial uses of radio reactors will far surpass the ability of the human system 
to adapt itself to such changes. The male and female genes will be mutated and result in 
defective children or in stillbirths. The damaged genes may lie latent for ages and then affect 
children born after 10 or even 100 generations. There will be an increase in death rates and a 
lowering of the birth rate of normal children. This may ultimately bring the human race to 
extinction more certainly than the much feared Hydrogen bombs. 

It is suggested that only medical men who do not intend to leave behind them any progeny 
should practice as radiologists and patients should not rush to get dental or medical X-ray 
treatment for every small ailment. 

All this shows that a jump from the H-bombs to peace time use of nuclear power is a leap 
from the frying pan into the fire. Let us beware. . 
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THE FIRST CONDITION FOR WORLD PEACE 
(Undated. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Any society implies friction. This friction may be caused by the needed regulation of social, 
economic and political relations. In any society regulation is an essential factor. A completely 
non-violent society can only exist where there is no regulation, 1.e., where there is no state. 

Regulation on the political side is usually exercised by the state. This may also be done in the 
social side. But our consideration will be mainly concerned with the economic side in which 
each one of us is concerned. The producer, the middleman, and the consumer are vitally related 
like partners in a business. Unless their relations are properly carried out there is bound to be 
friction, and this causes violence, not only in the local community but also in the international 
relations. Carrying out the removal of this friction takes us to the logical conclusion that these 
three should not exist separately; this means the producer, the middleman and the consumer 
should be rolled into one. Such a state can only exist under conditions of self-sufficiency in the 
economic sphere. If this is not possible, the sphere of self-sufficiency could well be enlarged to 
cover a village, a taluk ora district. In any case, it involves a considerable amount of self-control 
and, in the larger spheres, a great deal of state regulatory powers. The further afield we go the 
greater the chances of friction. : 

Today the great desire is to expand foreign commercial and industrial relations. But this 
would require full understanding between the nations. At present the effort is to control the life 
of other nations by a few in the latters’ interest. Hence it becomes necessary for the powerful 
nations to send their army, the navy and the air force thousands of miles from their own sphere 
of action to intimidate the undeveloped and underdeveloped countries to a state of subjection. 
This is the primary cause of international friction. If we wish to avoid this friction and bring 
about peace it is essential that we should be prepared to remove the cause. Nations should be 
content to deal with their prime necessities and to limit their trade. International trade should 
confine itself mainly to surpluses and luxuries. As far as each people’s activities are concerned 
they should be mainly limited to their territorial waters. Western nations should retire from 
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eastern seas. Unless we are prepared to take such drastic methods it will be in vain to expect to 
evolve a non-violent society. “The West quit Asia” should be our slogan. 
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SERVICE OR DISSERVICE? 
(GUP, August 1949. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


A news agency reports that Miss Muriel Lester (a pacifist ed.) was asked to explain how it 
was in keeping with non-violence that India, where she said the effects of Mahatma Gandht’s 
teachings were very apparent today, was preparing an Army, Navy and an Air Force. She 
replied, some leaders had told her that “India has no aggressive intentions while building up the 
three fighting services, but that it is necessary to make Indians disciplined.” It is amazing that 
a woman of Miss Lester’s attainments should have swallowed such barefaced propaganda 
effectively enough to repeat it. It is evident that those “some leaders” must have been very 
high-placed for her to have taken such reasons seriously. Do we know of any civilized nation 
that has built up its military forces avowedly for aggression? The discipline from military 
training degrades man. It teaches unquestioning obedience to another’s will. It is a regimentation 
that kills the soul. It 1s discipline based on external sources. Therefore, it is not a moral power. 
The higher type of discipline comes from within. It 1s “Satyagraha,’ self-discipline that ennobles 
man. Military training cannot bring us this. Gandhiji has given us the blueprint for such training, 
which is based on nation building activities and does not lead to destruction. If India needs this 
true type of discipline, she should take to constructive work and not build up the three destructive 
‘disservices.’ 
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THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR 
(GUP Dec. 1949. Also in: “Peace and Prosperity.”) 


Generally, war has been used as a means of settling disputes, wreaking vengeance, and for 
conquest with the purpose of acquiring land and other natural resources; it has been used for 
gaining power over other men and nations, for obtaining slaves to enable the conquering nation 
to lead a life of luxury, or to secure the hoarded wealth of other nations. Of recent years, with 
the increasing mechanisation of warfare, it has also provided an excellent insatiable market for 
the industrial producers. For these reasons wars have been waged by the scheming few enlisting 
the help of the majority by false propaganda alluring them with short-term benefits and upsetting 
their future welfare and security. 

In spite of all this, philosophers of the type of William James had recognised that there are 
good points involved in belligerency. If only we can take out the destructive elements of war 
and the desire to exploit by the strong, we may be able to make the armed forces from a 
parasite on society into a force for the cultural development of the nation. Such philosophers 
recognized that war afforded room for the development of the various faculties of man and, 
therefore, it also performed a function in the growth of humanity. They were seeking ways 
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and means to discover a moral equivalent of war. 

The military brings out certain qualities of the higher elements in man, such as the protective 
instinct, resourcefulness and creative expression, though the scope for these 1s within 
circumscribed regions. It also promotes the spirit of adventure, venturesomeness, courage, co- 
operative action and the willingness to sacrifice for a cause. They argued that if a proper turn 
could be given to this destructive organisation of the military forces, it would be possible to use 
the good elements that play a part in war for the benefit of mankind. Various methods and 
means had been suggested. In our country, at the present moment, the government is bent on 
introducing military training in our schools and colleges. The ostensible reason given being that 
military training can be made a nation building activity to introduce discipline and orderly life 
amongst the youth as well as develop their physique. 

In a practical way, Gandhyi has given us a programme of activity in constructive work, 
which gives the fullest scope for the development of that which 1s latent in an individual. 
Constructive work is one through which the individual grows. It promotes all that the armed 
forces can give and yet improves on them. Instead of discipline umposed from outside it develops 
self-discipline and self-control. The spirit of sacrifice and the devotion to a cause, along with the 
will power to create the necessary environment, ts also called for. A constructive worker is a 
pioneer in many cases. Ile has launched forth into a hostile world with thought currents running 
against him to fulfil his destiny. This gives him scope'to foster courage and adventure. The 
whole of his constructive programme is based on a group of people working out their scheme 
in co-operation from day to day. Thus more than a military campaign, constructive work calls 
for superior qualities and affords, in a fuller measure, scope for expression for the individual to 
grow in his moral stature... 


21 


DHARMA 


(GUP January 1953. Summary of a Speech delivered before the World Congress for Peace in Vienna 
on 13 Dec. 1952. Also in: “A Peep Behind the Iron Curtain.”) 


As we ate meeting here to explore all ways and means of attaining world peace, I wish to 
place before you for your consideration the methods worked out in India by Mahatma Gandhi, 
his analysis of the reasons for friction among nations and the way to smoothen international 
relations. The philosophy of non-violence and truth of Gandhi has its deep roots in the way 
of life developed over thousands of years by the Hindus to lead us to peace. ‘To understand the 
Gandhian way to peace it is necessary to remind ourselves of this ancient background. 

The ancient Hindus held Truth as God and ‘Dharma’ as the purpose of existence of man. 
Nay, each creature—sentient and insentient—has its own Dharma. The Dharma of man is to 
express himself in peace. ‘D/arma’ is neither religion nor duty as ts often indifferently translated. 
These latter are expressions of Dharma but not all of it. Just as to produce flowers is the nature 
of the rose plant and to exude fragrance is of the very nature of the rose, so should the 
production of peace be the very existence of man. We may say flowering is the ‘Dharma’ of 
the rose and peace is the ‘Dharma’ of man. Anything that produces conflict is “dharma, 

Modern philosophy of life has turned man into an economic animal. It has made production 
of goods the ‘Dharma of man. This is a degradation of the mission in the life of man. We may 
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say, if we choose, that the ‘Dharma’ of the machine is to produce goods. But man is something 
nobler. Life does not consist in the abundance of things we possess. Man does not live by 
bread alone and much less by unwanted things made into necessities by artificial pressure of 
salesmanship and advertising. Thus has man fallen from his Dharma and brought conflict into 
the world of humanity by introducing false values and priorities. If we wish to restore peace 
we have to re-orientate our own lives. This may involve foregoing many material things which 
we have come to regard as essentials. In the restoration of Dharma lies the hope of World 
Peace. ) | 

The Dharma of the strong is the protection of the weak. All-powerful America fightung small 
nations like Korea is dharma. It belongs to the animal kingdom. ‘The Dharma of the tiger may 
be to kill, but not that of man. We have to diagnose this virus of poison that has entered 
human life and has produced this phenomenon of nation warring against nation and man’s 
personality being buried under the mountain of consumer goods. This finally leads man to 
seek a way out by blowing up this mountain through a ceaseless activity of producing instruments 
of destruction. To a cool thinker production of the atom bomb would seem the height of 
midsummer madness and what shall we say of hydrogen bombs and germ warfare! Man has 
fallen from his Dharma and wandered into the jungle of violence; and it is necessary to restore 
the values that made for human development and fuller expression of personality. To do this 
was Gandhiji’s search for Truth and the Non-violent way of life. 

The malady the world is suffering from today is mainly due to economic factors. We have 
forgotten the end of man in life and are running after things that do not matter. In the few 
minutes at our disposal I shall attempt an analysis of the situation from a practical point of view 
and see how we can remedy it and implement the suggestions. 

If the way of Dharma leads to peace then any act that is Adharma will lead to violence. 
These global conflicts are not isolated incidents. They are the culminations of innumerable 
small acts performed daily by simple people innocently. Though the responsibility for wars 
may immediately be placed on some leaders, yet the real causes can be traced to our daily acts. 
For instance, city people buy milk without asking whether the calf has been fed or the children 
of the milkman have had their quota. When the milk we buy is not a surplus but has been 
squeezed out of the mouths of calves and children with prior claims, our acts are adharmic and 
we create violence, which when accumulated, breaks out into world catastrophes. Hence, we 
see, the real remedy lies in the consumer being associated with the producer and the distributor. 
This means decentralization of production and a move towards self-sufficiency. This has been 
Gandhiji’s suggestion for banishing the causes of wars. 

On the production side today, the goods are turned out on a mass scale with standardised 
methods, from raw materials secured from the ends of the earth from underdeveloped people. 
All this 1s adbarmic. Similarly, distribution has no natural urge but is stimulated by all manner of 
salesmanship leading to the creation of artificial multiplicity of wants. This again is adharmic 
and leads to violence. 

The pattern of consumption has no relation to real needs of the consumer, neither is it 
related one to another, or based on any priorities. The consumer pattern is calculated to 
subserve the needs of the large-scale producer and distributor. Therefore, periodic explosions 
are called for to set the system on proper lines. These again lead to wars. As long as capitalistic 
and imperialistic interests persist and production follows centralized and standardised methods, 
wars will form an integral part of human life. No amount of petitions and protests will bring 
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about lasting peace. 

Because of these underlying causes the atmosphere is surcharged with a fear of acquisitive 
interests being upset by a spreading sense of social justice. The American block represents 
private property and individual profits, while Russia, China and associated countries stand for 
social justice. Lhe handful of American vested interests desire to stop the ever growing 
consciousness of the masses for a square deal. Here 1s the world situation in a nutshell. America 
attempts to cordon off the awakening of the masses along the political line starting from 
Korea, China, Burma, India, Iran, Jordan etc. going on to West Germany. To this end the 
U.S.A. is moving heaven and earth to get a foothold in all these countries by fair means or foul, 
by wars, by finance, by pretended social service, goodwill etc. Let us be awake to the dangers 
around us and be forewarned. 

What then is the remedy? The causes themselves suggest the way out. We have already seen 
that Gandhi had suggested self-sufficiency and decentralization of production. Russia is working 
out the first by the government taking over her foreign trade and by producing most of her 
needs within her borders. This is a healthy move. But they are still adhering to centralized 
methods of production, which 1s also basically a cause of conflict as we diagnose the situation. 

The American way is heading directly towards international conflicts all along the line and 
their ultimate interest is financial. If we aim at permanence, we should call a halt and resort to 
methods which are dharmic. Here also Gandhyi had indicated the way of non-violent non- 
cooperation with the offender, which may finally result in the launching of a Satyagraha 
movement. In the economic field this will result in a boycott of all trade transactions with the 
offender, thus isolating him from the rest of human society. If we apply this sanction all 
nations should stop dealing in American goods. For instance, India is flooded with American 
goods of all kinds—automobiles, petrol, electrical goods, fountain pens, drugs, cosmetics and 
all kinds of consumer goods. If an embargo ts placed on these, it will bring the Government of 
the U.S.A. to its senses quickly. 

In this Congress over seventy nations are represented. If all these countries decide on one 
common course of action it cannot be long before the U.S.A. authorities can be called to order. 
On the other hand, a mere threat of armed might will only challenge them to a greater and more 
rapid production of armaments. This may even be an attraction to the manufacturers and 
‘merchants of death’ as an opportunity for acquiring greater wealth. 

This course of action, based on self-sufficiency and Swadeshi, brings promotion of world 
peace within the reach of every single one of us. We need not feel helpless before the great ones 
of the earth. Everyone can contribute his mite. This is a great privilege and a responsibility. It 
calls for self-control and sacrifice in the cause of peace. Are we prepared to shoulder our share 
of work? 

All this is based on the assumption that we shall have enough basic character to organise 
each nation into behaving in co-operation with the rest of the world on a high level of moral 
and spiritual standards. The education of the children must be recast to enable us to raise a 
nation of stalwarts, who will depend on character rather than armaments to maintain peace. 
Only such peaceful relations, founded on co-operation, understanding and goodwill will lead us 
to lasting peace. In such a world there can be no exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
oppression of the underdeveloped by the highly organised, or overpowering of the small by 
the mighty. Such human relations alone can lead to peace on earth and goodwill towards men. 
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PEACE 
(1953. Source: Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 


Everybody asks for ‘peace. What is it that is wanted? One of the most misused words is 
‘peace.’ A clear understanding of what we mean by ‘peace’ is, therefore, essential. Ordinarily an 
absence of any outside interference or disturbance may be ‘peace,’ but with the growth of 
international dealings this word assumes several political connotations. | 

Graveyard Peace: When one nation is suppressed by another so completely that it has no 
personality left to express itself in any way and the oppressor nation holds the subject nation 
down with its military occupation forces, we may compare the downtrodden country to a 
graveyatd. There can be no disturbance of any kind but it is the peace that hovers over the 
grave. The Japanese ‘enjoyed’ this kind of ‘peace’ under American occupation with McArthur 
as the ‘peace- maker. Here the subjection is hardly felt as the subject people get reconciled to 
their fate. : 

Volcanic Peace: We may put the lid on a boiling kettle. It may stay there as long as the 
internal pressure is lower than that between the brim and the lid. With the boiling the pressure 
of steam will constantly rise and when it gets high enough the lid will be blown off. This type 
of peace was imposed on Germany by the allies. There was sullen submission. Germans were 
smouldering under the indignity of this method of suppressing their independence. They built 
up their armed strength and exploded; we know only too well with what disastrous results. This 
again 1s no real solution to conflicts. 

The Hypnotic Type: We in India are familiar with this method of satisfying the ambitions 
of a few and keeping the masses quiet and ‘satisfied’ ‘he possible troublesome elements were 
bribed by high offices or honours by the British for a long time. A strongly organised propaganda 
convinced the top rankers that what is being done by the foreigners was for the good of the 
people, who were being safeguarded from outside marauders. This way many of us were fooled 
into thinking that the railways, roads, harbours and the educational system based on English 
were all for our special benefit and we began to cooperate in this scheme, regarding the British 
as our ‘Ma Bap.’ Even now this attitude has not completely died out. Having hypnotised us to 
this extent the alien rulers carried on their exploitation of our country with the help of our own 
nationals and we gladly and willingly let them do it. People cannot be fooled all the time. Someday 
a Mahatma may arise to put us wise. This again is no peace. 

Strategic Peace: By grouping interested parties in a balanced way war can be postponed. 
The British statesmen have long practised this method of ‘Balance of Power’ to put off the evil 
day in Europe until the interests of the concerned ‘powers’ overbalanced and upset the 
equilibrium. Even to this day Europe has not been able to get back to the position it lost in 1914. 
It never will, if the signs of the times are to be read correctly. This is fundamentally an unstable 
equilibrium, and so cannot be relied upon to maintain peace except as an expedient for a short 
while. 

Sugar-Coated Peace: Like a salesman’s sweet words capitalist countries organise themselves 
in such a way as to keep underdeveloped countries eternally under their wing by winning over 
vested interests in the latter. The metropolitan countries keep to themselves all manufacturing 
industries, but help the colonial countries to produce the raw materials. It is how capitalist 
organisations keep to themselves all instruments of production but pay the labour forces 
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liberally. It is based on an enlightened self-interest. Recently a modified form of this has been 
tried in Israel and Iran to control petrol interests and maintain peace for better exploitation. 
This also is a temporary stratagem as long as democracy is not fully developed. This is second 
cousin to the ‘Hypnotic’ method. 

The Weed Top Method: In a field there are two ways of dealing with weeds. There are 
certain weeds that are difficult to eradicate. The cultivator resorts to an easier course by 
cutting off the portions of weed above the ground leaving the roots to shoot up again. This is 
nota cure but an expedient. The present moves by the pacifists of the War Resisters’ International 
and the World Peace Council are of this nature. They do not deal with the root causes of 
conflict but content themselves with appealing to governments to cease from war. This may be 
good as far as it goes, but I am afraid it cannot go very far because of the vested interests 
involved. We cannot stop wars by mere agreements; we need to uproot the causes of conflicts. 
The European nations wish to maintain their economic order founded on the exploitation of 
underdeveloped countries and yet have peace. This is not possible. 

Peace: Gandhi has shown us the real road to peace. We must have courage to root out 
the basic cause of international conflict. This is primarily in our economic life. Each one of us 
becomes responsible for exploitation which leads to war. When we purchase or sell articles that 
are products of or raw materials for industries based on exploitation we become parties to the 
war that 1s occasioned. Hence prevention of war depends on our being self-sufficient and self- 
reliant on a decentralized basis. This alone will lead us to real international peace when we root 
out the causes of greed, hatred and suspicion. This may mean a less elaborate way of life. What 
shall we have, the complex way of life and war, or the simple and fuller way of life and peace? 
Have we the courage to choose? 


il Fe, ae | 
SARVODAYA AND WORLD PEACE 


(From: “A Peep Behind the Iron Curtain.”) 


(In May 1954, Kumarappa spoke at the World Peace Council meeting in Berlin; in June he took part in the International 
Peace Conference at Stockholm, and in July he addressed a meeting of the War Resisters’ International in Paris. This article 
is a summary of the speeches he delivered at these conferences and is reproduced from “A Peep behind the !ron Curtain.") 


In the past, wars were confined to belligerent individuals either for territorial acquisition, 
personal glory, revenge or for loot. Their own mercenary troops fought and conquered or 
destroyed themselves. Today, the conflicts are extended to the common population of non- 
combatants—men, women and children—to whole nations. These are whipped up into a frenzy 
of envy, jealousy and hatred and indiscriminately destroyed by weapons of wholesale destruction, 
which once let loose cannot be controlled. It is, therefore, imperative that each of us should 
study the causes of war and the conditions that will bring us peace, and work relentlessly for 
peace. 

Until now the more powerful have controlled the comparatively weak nations politically 
and economically, and exploited these for their own benefit—kceping the latter undeveloped 
or underdeveloped. This cannot last any longer. Each nation should go forward without external 
interference. Any nation that goes beyond the needs of a police force or 1s found within the 
territorial waters of another nation, with its armed forces, must be dubbed an aggressor, and 
all others should help to oust such an aggressor back into its own domain. 
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Paper agreements and appeals have little effect in bringing about lasting peace. The seed of 
war and international tension lies largely in the field of economics. So, if we want to deal 
effectively with war we must study the present-day methods of production, distribution and 
consumption. War is the end result of the friction generated in the daily life of every one of 
us, and is not the result of the evil doings of one or two outstanding world figures. If anything, 
such world figures are but the victims of our greed to benefit from the weak position of our 
neighbours. | 

By nature most of our countries are blessed with resources, which if we handle in a proper 
and rational way, we can generate peaceful living for all of us. It is the attempt of the more 
powerful to turn conditions in their own favour that brings nations into conflict and turns our 
neighbours into enemies. 

Resources: The least that each nation can do is to aim at being able to provide its people 
with food, clothing and shelter. After that, if any resources of land, water and minerals are 
available, we may enter into trade and commerce by attempting to supply the demands of 
luxury and enter into foreign exchange of goods. Any maladjustments and misdirections lead 
us into trouble. 

For instance, Indo-China produces nearly 85% of the world’s supply of rubber. But 1t 
cannot by any stretch of imagination use all this production. Most of the highly developed and 
industrial countries need such raw materials. How can they get at this basic need? Only by 
controlling the direction and production of this material. To do this the foreigners attempt to 
get hold of the country. This 1s the basis of all colonialism. The people of Indo-China, instead 
of producing so much rubber, should lay stress on the production of materials for their own 
food, clothing, and shelter and promote primarily industries conducive to such an economy. 
Only such direction of their economic life will bring contentment for the large masses of the 
people. 

Similarly, Ceylon produces chiefly tea and rubber. What can be done with such an economy? 
Ceylon is an island. It can be easily controlled by a naval power and made to surrender its 
economic life to the needs of the foreign manufacturers, as it imports all its requirements of 
cotton yarn and most of its food. Whatever wealth is made by its trade remains mainly in the 
hands of the exporters and importers. This leaves the country in insecurity as people cannot eat 
the rubber or clothe themselves in tea leaves, were the island surrounded by interested parties. 
Their safety lies in moulding their economic life to suit their national requirements. 

Treasures in an open house tempt the passer-by. If we do not wish robbers to visit our house 
we must keep our doors closed. Our natural resources are our patrimony. Manchuria has a 
wealth of coal. It was this attraction that made Japan conquer Manchuria. We should plan our 
mining operations according to our needs and not trade on it. When our hidden treasures get 
exhausted it leads to violence. As far as possible we must live within our own resources and 
conserve them for our future generations. It is the extravagant use and exploitation of petrol 
that 1s driving America to seek violently other fields in Transjordan, Iran and Borneo. That has 
made her a belligerent nation. For this we need long-term planning. 

Employment: Every raw material presents opportunities of employment. The export of 
raw materials deprives the locality producing the raw material, of possible employment. For 
this reason, as a rule, the people of the locality must work on the raw materials available and 
should be paid adequately. Then there will be no ‘underdeveloped’ countries, for every country 
will engage itself in producing all the goods it needs that can be made out of its own raw 
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materials, and exchange its surplus for other articles it cannot otherwise obtain. 

Method of Production: Thus far we have seen how to utilize our resources. Now we 
must consider how we should proceed to convert our raw materials into consumer goods, 
especially in underdeveloped countries. Most of the countries of Asia are underdeveloped. 
They all represent an enormous labour power which is largely unused or underemployed. ‘This 
indicates that as far as possible we should avail ourselves of this power. In the first instance at 
least this does not call for ‘labour saving’ devices, but methods of production involving increasing 
labour forces. In this way, we shall be able to bring satisfaction to everyone of this neglected 
section of people. | 

Wages: The amount of returns to be paid to our worker must be based on what is needed 
to maintain him or her on a full diet and on a reasonable and suitable standard of living. At 
present, in capitalist countries especially, the price of commodities controls wages. Wages are 
largely an elastic factor—the higher the market price and profit, the better will be the wages. It 
should not be so at the basic wage level. The elastic element is in the nature of a profit and so 
should not be brought into the equation at the wage level. Basically, workers should be paid 
what is needed to maintain them throughout the year. 

In India, our landless labour has work mostly during the monsoon or rainy seasons, and 
then at a very low starvation level. They should be paid enough to maintain them throughout 
the year on a reasonable standard. This will immediately put up the prices of agricultural 
products, which will lead to a better distribution of wealth and satisfaction. Dissatisfaction 1s 
one of the fertile seeds of conflict. 

Cost to the Producer: In the so-called underdeveloped countries the producer of primary 
products rarely gets a square deal. Every producer is entitled to have his upkeep included 1n the 
price of the finished product. If anything less 1s recovered for the producer from the consumet’s 
price, there results violence through exploitation. This multiplied results in dissatisfaction and 
wats. . 

In our country, the landless labourers are starving because the prices of raw materials do not 
provide for their adequate maintenance. If they did the prices would rise. Are we as consumers 
prepared to pay honestly for what we get? Prices to be fair should be regulated by the producers 
and others concerned. For this purpose, at present, there is no adequate organisation, with the 
consequence that what is due to the primary producer, who is the weakest number on the line, 
is cut down to a minimum. 

Place of Agriculture: Agriculture should not be treated as an industry and should not exist 
on the price mechanism. We all know the scandals caused by burning a good harvest of wheat 
to raise the prices by reducing the stock. Such acts must be regarded as utterly anti-social and 
dealt with accordingly... 

The Spirit of Sharing: What is essential is to give vent to the spirit of sharing. In the West 
the machinery for sharing exists, but it is brought into play from the wrong end and so has 
resulted in exploitation and violence. What is wanted ts to adapt this machinery for sharing in 
such a way that it will generate non-violence. 

This machinery for sharing, as developed in the West, has three parts. The first 1s the price 
mechanism, the second labour unions and the third propaganda, advertisement and high pressure 
salesmanship. All these are now used to exploit and exact an undue share of material wealth for 
oneself. If the same machinery is put on the reverse gear it can be used for sharing, so as to 


promote non-violence and social harmony. 
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Middlemen fix prices with a view to increasing customers. By a larger turnover and a low 
price they hope to increase their own gains. Consequently, they bring down the share of the 
price that should go to the primary producer and leave him with hardly enough to support 
himself. In price fixing the producer of the raw materials should have a voice... If the price 
includes enough for the raw material producer and if this extra has to be paid by the consumer, 
such a price is bound to be high. So there will be fewer consumers involving a loss to middlemen. 
Consequently, giving a due share to the raw material producer will entail a sacrifice on the part 
of both middlemen and consumers. This is the sharing that has to be accomplished through the 
price mechanism. At present, the less industrialized and underdeveloped countries are left at the 
mercy of highly industrialized countries and are being steadily impoverished. This situation 
also calls for justice and fair play. Will the industrialized countries be prepared to part with their 
ill-gotten sharer 

The function performed by labour unions to extract an increased share for labour, by 
collective bargaining, by organising strikes etc., is somewhat suicidal and 1s largely based on 
force and coercion. Such sharing should be brought about through voluntary means by mutual 
understanding and negotiation. Will the employers be reasonable enough to mete out justice 
and reduce their own share of profits? 

At present, various dubious methods are used 1n telling half-truths and white lies to dupe 
the public by advertising goods to be what they are not. Unwary customers are thus made to 
part with their purchasing power for unneeded goods or even for unwanted articles. Honesty 
has to be introduced in the place of high pressure salesmanship; and enslaving devices, like the 
pre-payment system, should be abandoned if customers are to live within their means. ‘This 
calls for vigilance and proper education of the public and national workers. 

Today the consumer does not know what constituent items he is paying for in the price. He 
knows of a ‘fixed’ price. This he pays and fully believes that he has discharged his duty honestly. 
If only the consumer knew that the price he is paying 1s not fair but is too low to give an 
adequate return to the producer, he himself would probably not be at peace. Therefore, it is our 
duty to make available to all concerned full information as to the spread of the cost of an article. 
If, for example, the smoker knew that the tobacco he smokes is produced under conditions 
which lead to the starvation of other people, his conscience will not allow him to patronise that 
brand of tobacco. We must bring this moral force into play in the economic sector. 

To work out this programme we have to educate buyers, middlemen and producers, who 
should organise the movement of goods rationally and set up a strong mechanism for fixing 
prices. Before undertaking all this we ourselves should be willing to make the necessary sacrifices. 

If we organise the primary producer and the consumer by disseminating correct information 
regarding articles put out for sale, it will go a long way in introducing, even in highly industrialized 
places, the spirit of Bhoodan, the spirit, namely, of sharing equitably the gains of industry. To 
serve in this way we need character and courage. This work is bound to create opposition from 
vested interests, at least in the beginning. Are we ready to face the situation and abide by the 
consequences in the interests of a great cause? 

By these means we shall also be filling up the gap that exists in wealth and opportunities 
between the so-called industrialized and the underdeveloped countries. Such a course will 
remove discontent and ease the tension, which are the fruitful causes of war. It is only such 
fundamental reorganisation of our economic order that can bring in lasting peace. We cannot 
afford to lose time and effort on makeshift arrangements that will break down at the first 
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approach of any stress or strain on the various component parties. This way 1s worth pursuing 
if we desire permanent peace. Are we prepared to pay the price? ... 

Conclusion: Present-day colonialism gives rise to the cause of war in the economic field. 
At present, we witness the strange phenomenon of science and human effort struggling to 
produce more and more goods and yet, in most countries, the results of all this effort do not 
seem to raise the people from poverty, starvation and distress. Of late, even human life 1s 
made very insecure and such existence as we can expect is made one of worry and care. 

The modern*weapons of mass destruction cause nightmares throughout all the countries 
of the world. The present-day methods of warfare need little to condemn them. Apart from 
the general, moral and social considerations the economic consequences are forbidding. The 
war brought about by imperialism destroys more than the good it brings to its few beneficiaries. 
The masses of people have nothing but destruction to gain by the transaction—not only 
material destruction, but what is worse, human demoralization and destruction. This one issue 
is in itself enough to condemn them. 

Thus we see that a great deal of our effort to obtain freedom from world tension lies in 
recasting Our economic organisation... Economic security and fair play 1s the foundation of 
goodwill. They alone will dispel suspicion, hatred and jealousy, which disturb the peace of the 
world. Therefore, to bring about world peace, we have to find ways and means of liquidating 
the so-called ‘underdeveloped countries’ and be prepared to share the good things of the world 
equitably. This will make a big call on the industrialized countries. Are they prepared to make 
this sacrifice? If not, all our efforts towards peace will be short-lived. 

The points raised are meant only to urge the government of each country to follow that 
way which meets the needs of its common population with an eye to their comfort and well- 
being, rather than from considerations of material accumulation of wealth. Until we shift our 
viewpoint to meet the requirements of the people and reorganise our economy to produce 
commodities needed by the masses of the people by our own efforts leaving international 
trade as a residuary benefit, we shall not be able to bring about world peace. We have to 
rationally organise each of our countries for peace. Mere paper agreements with imperialist 
governments, however well meant, will not lead to a stable peace. Real and lasting peace can 
only be obtained when we are organised for it, and when it is the outcome of our actions. 
Today war is definitely the result of our economic actions; similarly, by a change of approach 
we can and must live for permanent peace. This needs great determination and much courage 
to accomplish. If all underdeveloped countries realise this and stand as one man, peace cannot 
be far-off. May we all unite in this common purpose and live and die for the peace of the 
world. 


APPENDICES 


1. THE WORLD BANK AND INDIA 


India’s involvement with the World Bank dates back to its earliest days. British India was one of the 
17 countries which met in Atlantic City, USA, in June 1944 to prepare the agenda for the Bretton 
Woods conference and one of the 44 countries that signed the final agreement to establish the Bank. 
In fact, the name “International Bank for Reconstruction and Development” (IBRD) was first suggested 
by a representative of the British Indian government to the drafting committee. World Bank lending 
to India started in 1949, when the first loan of USD 34 million was approved for the Indian Railways. 
The first decade of the Bank’s lending to India (1949-1959) saw about 20 loans fora total amount of 
USD 611 million. In these early years the Bank’s involvement was not as direct and visible as compared 
to the period after 1980 and it closely collaborated with the more active USAID to force policy changes. 
In fact, an alliance of USAID, the Bank, the IMI and transnational corporations worked together to 
pursue economic changes. 


There has been continuity in the basic philosophy and ideology of the Bank. Since the 1950s its 
philosophy has been that of diluting the basis of economic planning, dismantling of the public 
sector, encouragement of the private sector (both national and foreign), and greater emphasis on 
market forces. The Bank has been influential in India’s policy-making right from the early years of 
‘independence.’ In 1949, its first Mission was sent to survey the potentialities of the Indian economy. 
Following this, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru submitted a special policy statement on foreign 
capital to the Parliament on April 6, 1949. It remains the only document where the role and place of 
foreign capital in India its stated in explicit terms. It also marked a retreat from the Industrial Policy 
Statement of 1948. It included the following principles: 


e [:xisting foreign interests to be given ‘national treatment.’ 

e New foreign capital would be encouraged. “Government would frame policies to enable foreign 
capital investment on terms and conditions that are mutually advantageous.” 

e Profits and remittances abroad to be allowed. 

e Although majority ownership by Indians was preferred, “Government will not object to foreign 


capital having control of a concern for a limited period, if it is found to be in the national 
interest. 


The above liberal principles towards foreign capital were fully implemented in the 1949-50 Budget. It 
provided depreciation allowances and income tax exemption to a wide range of foreign companies. -\s 
a follow-up the government fully abolished capital gains tax, while the business profits tax, personal 
income tax and super tax were reduced in the 1950-51 Budget. All these concessions and commitments 
to foreign capital were incorporated into the Industrial Development Regulation Act, 1951. 


Meanwhile, the World Bank began to significantly intervene in Indian economic affairs. A second 
World Bank mission visited India in the mid-1950s. On the basis of its instructions to facilitate close 
integration of private Indian and foreign capital, the Nehru government established the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India (ICICI) in January 1955. The 1956 Industrial Policy 
statement of the government was again a major departure from the early industrial policy of 1948. 
While the 1948 statement had given the private sector ten years to operate before being nationalised, 


the 1956 policy marked out the areas in which the private sector could expand in an uninhibited 
manner. 
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Shortly thereafter, the Nehru government earnestly began to flout its own industrial policy. For instance, 
of the 17 industries listed in Schedule A of the Industrial Policy Resolution, “industries the future 
development of which will be the exclusive responsibility of the state (and in which) all new units will 
be set up by the state,” at least seven were opened to MNCs through joint ventures. In Schedule B, 
industries which according to the 1956 Industrial Policy were to be progressively state-owned, twelve 
were listed. Out of these, the private sector set up units in nine. Foreign capital flowed in in larger 
volumes as a result... 

This industrial policy resulted in a huge trade deficit and a resultant foreign exchange shortage. The 
government then decided to approach the IMF for a standby arrangement in February 1957, but even 
this was exhausted by June 1957. Thereafter, the government approached the United States and the 
World Bank for loans. In September 1957, Nehru said that India would welcome a US loan of $500 to 
600 million. He sent his Finance Minister, Mr. ‘T.T. Krishnamachan, to the US to explore the prospects 
for such a loan. 


Ten days later a policy directive signed by the Director, USAID, announced that no economic aid would 
be available for the state-owned indusirial and mining enterprises except in rare cases. The World Bank 
echoed American criticism that the Second Five-Year Plan was ‘over ambitious’. The Bank President, 
Eugene Black, addressed a letter to the Indian Finance Minister urging the Indian planners to give 
more scope to private enterprise and more incentives to foreign private investment. 


In response to the criticism by the World Bank President the government sent a high powered team to 
the USA led by Finance Minister, Krishnamachani, and including the RBI governor, H.V.R. Iyengar. 
Mr. Krishnamachari assuaged the Bank officials by making the following statement in New York: “The 
‘socialism’ contemplated in India does not by any stretch of imagination mean communism; it does 
not mean state capitalism...It is a system under which private competitive enterprise has and will 
continue to have a vital role to play; it is a system which respects private property and provides for the 
payment of compensation, if such property 1s acquired by the State. I submit there is nothing in the 
system which should be repugnant to the social conscience of the USA.” 


The process of diluting the 1948 Industrial Policy Resolution continued unabated. Violating the ‘51 
percent rule’ (the regulation that majority ownership should be in Indian hands as far as possible) 
license was given to Ceat Tyres of India Ltd. in 1958 on a 60:40 Italian-Indian basis. In the meanwhile, 
as desired by the US MNCs, the Indo-US Convertibility Agreement was signed on 19 September, 1957, 
and the first of a series of tax concessions to MNCs were made concerning salaries, wealth tax and 
super tax. It is noteworthy that the Bank simultaneously established a Resident Mission in Delhi to 
monitor the latest developments. All these steps culminated in the formation of an Aid India 
Consortium (AIC) in 1958 with the World Bank as Chairman. 


The AIC provided the first large injection of credit to India totalling more than USD 600 million from 
the US, Germany, Britain, Japan, the World Bank and the IMF. As a consequence of this, the shares of 
several companies were sold to MNCs in lieu of machinery, raw materials, patents, know-how, etc., 
supplied by them and made partners in several existing firms. In addition, collaboration agreements 
both financial and technical proliferated. The MNCs were invited to take up the more profitable state/ 
reserved industries (based on the 1956 Policy Resolution), in heavy electrical equipment, fertilizers, 
pharmaceuticals and rubber. By the end of the 1950s, foreign control in plantation and agro-industrics 
was near total. Regarding agricultural machinery the entire field was a foreign preserve. The priorities set 
by the Second Five-Year Plan were systematically reoriented in favour of industries which forcign 
companies were willing to finance. The Indian government became increasingly dependent on large 
amounts of external assistance from the Aid India Consortium to finance its import-surplus strategy. 
(Source: Public Interest Research Group (PIRG), New Delhi, hosted on the Internet by MediaWeb India. Accessed on |6 
March, 2010.) 
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2. THE STATE FOR THE PEOPLE OR THE PEOPLE FOR THE STATE? 
Background to the Indian Constitution 


A Constituent Assembly to draw up a Constitution for a free India was convened in 1946 by British 
Viceroy Wavell. Its members were not elected by universal adult suffrage. ‘The then existing provincial 
legislative assemblies of ‘British India’, formed under the Government of India Act 1935, which 
restricted the franchise to about 11.5 percent of the people (chiefly owners of property) and provided 
for separate electorates for different religious communities, were asked to elect their representatives to 
the Assembly. 

According to the 1942 ‘Quit India’ resolution, the Constitution was to provide for a federal state with 
the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units and with the residuary powers vesting in 
these units. In September 1945 the Congress Working Committee declared in a resolution that it 1s for 
a democratically elected Constituent Assembly to prepare a Constitution for the Government of India 
acceptable to all sections of the people. Speaking at the subjects committee meeting during the Meerut 
session of the Congress in November 1946, Nehru declared: “When we attain freedom, we shall have 
another Constituent Assembly.” (SIVJN, 2™ series, Vol. 1, p. 19.) This promise was never kept. During 
the Constituent Assembly debates, in the face of many criticisms, he also gave the assurance that the 
Constitution was not being fixed forever; after independence the people could and would change the 
Constitution. 


The Muslim League did not take part in the 1946 elections and boycotted the Constituent Assembly. 
I.C.S. members of the British Indian government were entrusted with the basic job of drafting the 
Constitution. Chief among them was Sir B.N. Rau, the constitutional advisor to the Constituent 
Assembly. About the Constitution, Michael Brecher, Nehru’s biographer, wrote: “One of the striking 
features of India’s ‘new’ Constitution is the continuity with British-Indian practice. Approximately 
250 articles (out of 395) were taken either verbatim or with minor changes in phraseology from the 
1935 Government of India Act, and the basic principles remained unchanged.” (p. 421) 


A draft of the Constitution drawn up Sir B.N. Rau was placed before the Assembly in August 1947, a 
few days after transfer of power. On 29 August the Minister of Parliamentary Affairs moved that “a 
Committee be appointed to scrutinise and suggest necessary amendments to the draft constitution...” 
With some modifications the motion was adopted on the same day. The main work of rewriting the 
draft was done by Dr. Ambedkar, as Chairman of the Scrutiny Committee, in consultation with 
members of various committees, sub-committees and the full house of the Constituent Assembly. 
The oligarchy of Nehru, Patel, Prasad, and Azad decided every provision before it reached the floor of 


the house and made sure that nothing was incorporated in it which they did not want. (See H.D. 
Sharma: 38) 


As far as the Directive Principles of State are concerned, their provisions were “not enforceable by any 
court, but the principles therein laid down are nevertheless fundamental in the governance of the 
country and it shall be the duty of the State to apply these principles in making laws.” Can this not be 
called legal chicanery and fraud? 


Among the many criticisms of the Constitution charges were levelled that it was suitable only fora 
capitalistic model of society and not for a society based on a socialistic pattern and social justice. 
Gandh1’s vision of political and economic democracy from below by dispersing the ownership and 
management of industry and by developing the village into a democratic village republic was also not 
embodied in the Constitution. The overemphasis on centralization and concentration of power at the 
Centre was criticized. The nght to work and the right to employment were not included in Fundamental 
Rights, and even in the Directive Principles of State Policy, where they were included, the right was 
circumscribed by the “limits of the economic capacity and development” of the state. 
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In brief, the discussions in the Constituent Assembly pointed out the imitative character of the 
Constitution, which did not reflect Indian culture and society and did not reflect the interests of the 
large majority of its people, the workers and peasants; they pointed out its lack of federal and genuinely 
democratic principles and the fact that it was not drawn up by statesmen and those who had participated 
in the freedom movement. Many concluded that a new ruling class had come into being as a result 
trampling over the common people. The Constitution of India, which was not designed by a 
Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of universal adult suffrage in a free India, and whose 
amendability and even abrogation were promised by Nehru, cannot be freely amended today as per a 
Supreme Court directive of 1973, which prohibits any amendment of its basic features or structure. 
(Sources: S.K. Ghosh and Dharampal). 


3. THE BHOODAN MOVEMENT 


The Bhoodan (land gift) movement was started by Sn Vinoba Bhave first in the Telangana region of the 
State of Hyderabad in 1951. In this region an armed peasant guerrilla warfare had been going on since 
the post-WWII period led by the Communist Party against the big landlords and the armed forces of 
the Nizam’s government for land and political power. The Nehru government had concluded a one- 
year standstill agreement with the Nizam in 1947, who had refused to accede to India; but as the 
communist insurgency grew 1n strength it sent in the Indian Army in September 1948, which occupied 
the Nizam’s territory and established its own military rule. In the course of crushing the peasant 
rebellion innumerable atrocities were committed by the Indian armed forces against the common 
villagers including rape of the village women and large-scale destruction of village property. It took 
three years for the movement to be crushed. This was possible only because the communists themselves 
changed their line and withdrew their armed struggle to enter parliamentary electoral politics in 1952. 


Vinobaji had gone there on Nehru’s suggestion. The movement organised by him and supported by 
Nehru and the Congress with its illusory promises of a peaceful resolution of the land issue through 
donations by landlords also played a role in the collapse of the radical agrarian movement. He spent 51 
days in Telangana, and in this time he was able to collect 12,001 acres. The task of distributing this land 
was assigned to a committee before he left Hyderabad State for other areas in the country with the same 
purpose. 

In the course of the movement, which soon caught on in India and garnered much international 
attention, including receiving accolades from American ambassador, Chester Bowles, Vinobaji raised 
the demand for 1/6" of all cultivable land in the country to be donated for the actual cultivators by 
1957. He also started asking for Sadhan-dan, i.e., donation of the means of cultivation like wells, 
bullocks, and other inputs. To this he added Sampatti-dan (gift of wealth), Shramdan (gift of free 
labour) and also Buddhidan (gift of free intellectual help). The final phase of Bhoodan was meant to be 
Gramdan, whereby 80% or more of villagers surrendered their ownership over land in the village to the 
village community for equitable distribution among them, and the land so tendered did not come to 
less than 50% of the total land of the village. The idea was that this redivision of land could be revised 
every ten years in accordance with altered family needs. 

Bhave also observed that the purpose behind the Bhoodan work was not merely to collect land, but to 
establish new values—to make morality the guiding principle of social life and to make economics, 
which enjoys undue importance at present, subservient to the former. In 1955, he said: “The basic idea 
of Bhoodan is that wealth, intelligence and every such thing which a man has belong to society and they 
should go to it. If somebody retains something, he is a trustee for it.” And his concept of trusteeship, 
which he made clear on many occasions, implied the ultimate abolition of private property and its 
conversion into social property, with its benefits available to all. 
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Verbal support was extended to the Bhoodan movement by leading Congressmen like Nehru, Prasad 
and Pant, and others like E.M.S. Namboodiripad. But by 1957 the movement appears to have lost 
momentum, at a time which had been declared by Bhave to be the time of a ‘land revolution,’ [t seems 
Nehru persuaded Bhave to tone down at this juncture and not to risk causing civil unrest. ‘he Gramdan 
and the Community Development movements were also expected to work together, but this did not 
happen due to the differences in spirit, methodology and goals of the two. Vinoba retired to his 
Ashram in 1969, after which the leadership of the Bhoodan movement was taken over by Jayaprakash 
Narayan, who had joined it in 1954. In contrast to Vinobaji, ].P. preferred a more aggressive and 
political anti-government method of agitation. 


The movement did not achieve its target and could not resolve the land ownership issue in India; 
neither has the land reform legislation that followed it. This is because of the lack of whole-hearted co- 
operation of the landed elite, most of whom soon began to oppose the movement. Some of those 
who had gifted land demanded it back and sabotaged the programme. A large chunk of the ‘gifted’ 
land remains undistributed to this day. Much of this land was unproductive being of poor quality or 
was surplus land under the Zamindari Abolition Act. The movement was not able to inculcate village 
level democracy, but reinforced patron-clicnt relationships, that is, the position of the elite remained 
intact. Many utilized the prestige of giving away small pieces of useless land to eject tenants. The 
refusal of Vinoba Bhave to use Gandhian methods of mass Satyagraha (resistance), but only methods 
of ever gentler persuasion were also causes for the failure of the movement in bringing about land 
redistribution. 


Among critics of certain aspects of the Bhoodan movement were Mira Behn, J.C. Kumarappa, Badshah 
Khan, Gora and Acharya J.B. Kriplani. Its failure and the failure of the government to ensure equitable 
land distribution led to the resurgence of class-caste war in the 1960’s under the leadership of the 
radical left movement with the aim of agrarian revolution. 


“PROPHET UNARMED”: A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Early years and Youth: Kumarappa was born on 4 January 1892 in Thanjavur in Tamil 
Nadu and baptized Joseph Chelladurai Cornelius. Cornelius was the English name taken up by 
his paternal grandfather, an Anglican clergyman, and which was also used by his father, who 
was an officer in the Public Works Department of the Government of Madras. His mother, 
Mrs. Esther Rajanayagam, who had a strong influence on him, hailed from the well known 
family of poet Vedanayagam Sastriar. She was a devout Christian woman who tried to practise 
the Christian tenet of “love thy neighbour” all her life and motivated her children to do the 
same. All the ten children in the family, of which Joseph was the ninth, were given an English 
medium education. Joseph attended an Anglo-Indian college in Madras, and as he himself 
expressed later, it drilled into him the ideas of the trusteeship of the British government, its 
well-meaning bureaucracy and its god-sent mission. } 


“Many of us who aped the Anglo-Indians isolated ourselves from the rest of our neighbours, who were 
Hindus and Muslims. We aped the British in their language, customs and shared their religion. We 
entered into the life of our countrymen but little. Besides, my whole childhood background was 
practically all city bred. We hardly had any knowledge of our countryside. With this foundation we built 
up a culture of higher education in Europe.” (Economics as a Way of Life. Kumarappa Papers, NMML) 

Joseph qualified himself as an incorporated accountant in London and started practising 
there in 1918-19 in a British firm. His official duties brought him in close touch with large- 
scale industries and factories. During WW-I many of the industries were switched to war work 
under the Ministry of Munitions. Auditors were in demand and this gave Cornelius first-hand 
experience of the financial organisation of large-scale and centralized industries. On the basis 
of this experience he was able to argue later that big industries are not really efficient, but 
displace costs from owners to the public—the taxpayers. (Cf. Lindley: 5). 

At this point of time in his life Kumarappa was fully focussed on making his career and the 
question of violence versus non-violence simply did not arise. War was taken for granted as a 
necessary part of a well-ordered society. He was becoming thoroughly British in his ways and 
his mother intervened at this point to make him return to India. Kumarappa then set himself 
up in Bombay and started working for a British firm of auditors; in 1924 he left and established 
his own auditing firm. 

U.S. Sojourn: In 1927 Kumarappa visited the USA, where his eldest brother resided. 
There he first took a degree in Business Administration from Syracuse University and then 
joined Columbia University to study Public Finance. During this time he was invited to give 
talks on India by church and other organisations. One of these was on “Why then is India 
poor?” It was here that he began to acquaint himself seriously with nationalist thought, particularly 
also with the writings of Tagore and Gandhi. 

Among his teachers at Columbia University were the economists, R.A. Seligman and HJ. 
Davenport.' Kumarappa had wanted to write his Master’s thesis on Bombay Municipal linance, 
but was persuaded by Seligman, who knew about his talk on poverty in India, to write on 
Public Finance in India and her poverty. Scligman himself had studied the French colonial 
fiscal system and had concluded that in most cases the “sums raised in the colonies are in fact 
spent for purposes which redound to the interests of the colonics themselves.” (Lindley: 16). 
Joseph attended lectures by Seligman on ‘Public Finance’ and “History of Economics.’ With 
Davenport he took a course on ‘Economic Theory, where the students had to study his work 
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“The Economics of Enterprise,” which followed the school of thought that no considerations 
other than profits should weigh in economics. Kumarappa could not agree with this point of 
view, and in the course of arguments with his professor he developed his ideas about the 
moral, social and spiritual base of material production. 


“From this time onwards | was pretty clear in my mind that man is not merely a wealth producing 
agent, but essentially a member of a society with considerable responsibilities to all those around him. 
Perhaps this swung me over to the other end, in which material production was only a minor item in 
the life of man. From this aspect | look upon Dr. Davenport as a great contributor to my way of 
thinking, as he drove me from complacently being a party to capitalistic and imperialistic organisations 
to thinking out the position and, taking nothing for granted, to reform my own economics. From that 
time onwards my yardstick became definite, and | measured whatever | came across from the new 
considerations that | had learned...! lost interest in making money and wrote some essays, which 
brought me to the notice of Gandhiji, into whose snares | got caught later.” (Economics as a way of Life, 
Op.cit.) 

The Nationalist Movement: In 1929 Joseph Chelladurai returned to Bombay and restarted 
his auditing work. He also began to look around for a publisher for his thesis on Public Finance 
that dealt with British exploitation of India through its taxation policy, which was broadly on 
the same lines as nationalist writers like Dadabhoi Naoroji, R.C. Dutt, K.T. Shah and many 
British critics of umperialist drain from India. Gandhiji’s intense interest in such a work was 
conveyed to him, and a meeting was arranged at Sabarmati Ashram near Ahmedabad. At this 
meeting Gandhi told him that he would like to publish this work in a series in the weekly 
journal Young India, and invited him to be a regular contributor to this magazine. He also 
requested him to undertake a rural survey in Gujarat. 

Joseph Cornelius discontinued with his commercial work in Bombay and joined the Gujarat 
Vidyapith as a salaried professor. This was a national university founded by Gandhyi along with 
others. Students and teachers of this university were part of the team, which conducted a 
survey of Matar Taluka in Kheda district of Gujarat. While Chelladurait was engaged in this 
survey Gandhyi started on the Dandi March as the first stage of his Salt Satvyagraha. As both 
he and his secretary, Mahadev Desai, got arrested, the Navajivan ‘Trust, which carried out all 
publishing activities on behalf of Gandhi, invited Joseph to edit Young India in their absence. 
his became his regular responsibility whenever Gandhi and Desai were not available. 

Joining the Ashram, coming under the influence of Gandhian ideology, and carrying out 
nationalist propaganda brought about changes in Joseph’s way of life. He indianised himself 
thoroughly: he began to wear Khadi, eat only vegetarian food, adopted Indian manners of 
greeting, sitting and eating, and also reverted back to the family name of Kumarappa in place 
of Cornelius. He did not marry and remained a Brahmachari dedicated to the service of the 
people leading a very simple life. 

Kumarappa’s articles began to appear regularly in Young India and many of them were 
taken up by other newspapers and weekly journals, which made him known amongst nationalist 
circles. He began to be invited to address public meetings in various parts of the country. In 
the course of such travels and as a result of his study of Matar taluka he became well aware 
of the problems facing the Indian countryside under colonial rule and began to think about the 
economic reconstruction and revitalisation of India’s villages. He had discussions and arguments 
with Gandhi over what he felt was his overemphasis on Khadi to the neglect of the need of 
resuscitating the other village industries for rural reconstruction. Tagore too had criticized 
Gandhi on this count. For this strong conviction he was chosen by Gandhi to organise the All- 
India Village Industries Association when it was formed in 1934. 
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In early 1931, Kumarappa was sentenced to jail for the first time for his seditious articles in 
Young India. Though the sentence was for one and half years of rigorous imprisonment he was 
released in about a month due to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. At the Karachi Congress of the same 
year he was appointed convenor of a select committee to go into the details of the financial 
obligations between Great Britain and India up to that time. Within two months the committee 
prepared a two volume report. Gandhi referred to it at the RTC in August that year and on its 
basis asked for an impartial enquiry into the subject as many of the financial claims on India 
certainly did not belong to her. 

During Gandhyy’s absence because of his participation in the RTC Kumarappa took over 
the editorship of Young India as usual, and his critical writings again landed him in jail for 2% 
years. On release, he was immediately sent to Bihar as Financial Adviser to the Treasurer to 
help out in the relief work for the earthquake that had taken place there in the beginning of 
1934. His conscientious auditing of accounts, which helped in a fair disbursal of relief funds, 
earned him a lot of praise. He was relieved from this work when the A.L.V.I.A. was formed at 
the end of the year in Maganvadi, Wardha. 

The Village Industries Movement: The A.I.V.I.A. was formed at a time when socialists 
had formed a group in the Congress and communists had become active in the trade unions 
and amongst the peasantry. Gandhi wanted to indicate a developmental path for India that 
would be different from both capitalism and socialism, as exemplified in the Soviet Union. He 
resigned from the Congress, with which he now had strong ideological-political differences, 
though making himself available for advice and guidance, whenever required, and hoping to 
influence its policies from outside with his own strong mass base and through his writings in 
Haryan, founded in 1933. He started the Gram Udyog Sangh with the aim of reviving and 
revitalising other village-based industries apart from cloth production as an important component 
of the whole programme of village rejuvenation, which he wanted to be the cornerstone of 
the Indian economy and polity. In this aim, Kumarappa was one with him. 

The A.I.V.I.A. undertook research, production, training, propaganda and publication. A 
village industries laboratory and museum were established at Maganvadi. In the Museum, 
known as Magan Sangrahlaya, apart from exhibits from various parts of the country and 
abroad each industry is shown as it is practised from raw materials to finished goods. Some of 
the industries are shown in their actual working in the Industries Court—Udyog Bhavan. 
Scientists like J.C. Bose, P.C. Ray and C.V. Raman were among the advisory board members of 
the A.I.V.I.A. Every year students from various parts of India came to be trained in various 
village industries. Gram Udyog Sangh workers, and especially Kumarappa, went again and 
again to various parts of the country to help local people survey and develop suitable village 
industries. A monthly journal called Gram Udyog Pairika was started in English and Hindi to 
expound the economics of village industries and to publish reports of ongoing work and 
research. GUP has many reports by Kumarappa on village industries from the various parts of 
India that he visited, like Kashmir and Punjab. 

As a result of this work of innumerable constructive workers in addition to Kumarappa’s 
yeoman efforts, a new school of economics came to be expounded as an alternative not only 
to a feudal or capitalist economy, but also to the then existing model of socialism as embodied 
in the USSR. It was given the name “Villagism” by Bharatan Kumarappa, Joseph’s youngest 
brother, who had joined him at Maganvadi and worked as Assistant secretary of the A.LV.IA. 
When the first Congress governments were set up in various provinces in 1937 many of these 
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ministries took up the task of promoting village industries as part of the nationalist movement 
for independence. The A.I.V.I.A. held several meetings in this connection and Kumarappa was 
called to survey conditions in some of the provinces and draw up reports with concrete 
suggestions for the development of village industries there. Important and voluminous reports 
were written under his supervision on the village industries of the Central Provinces and of 
the N.WEP. in 1939 and 1940. 

The Village Industries movement, as pioneered by Kumarappa, became the embodiment 
of the economics of decentralization, self-sufficiency and lasting peace. In order to implement 
such a Swadeshi-based economic programme’ in the country Gandhi conceived of Nat Takm 
with the help of eminent educationists as Zakir Hussain. Kumarappa was also invited to join as 
member of a Committee on Nai Tahm at the end of 1938, and he made definitive theoretical 
and practical contributions to the concepts of New Education based on handicrafts and 
agriculture. Many of his writings such as Economy of Permanence and Philosophy of Work deal with 
this all-umportant subject of education for a new village-based economy. 

The Village Industries movement faced strong opposition from the British government 
and from the larger industrial units. Kumarappa also had his doubts about Congress policy 
regarding big industries and their relationship to cottage industries. Village reorganisation and 
reconstruction on the basis of Khadi and other village industries was part of the constructive 
programme of the Congress. The 1931 Karachi Congress had passed a resolution with regard 
to the future Swaraj government that the “State shall own or control key industries, services, 
mineral resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport.” His 
own understanding was that when industries are planned functionally certain functions will call 
for mass production and these should be performed co-operatively or under the Department 
of Industries. They should not be left to private enterprise. But Congress ministers were seen 
inaugurating and blessing textile, paper and sugar mills, and this was perceived by the masses as 
a support for private enterprises and large-scale industries. In a correspondence with the Congress 
President on this question, Kumarappa says: “If this interpretation is correct, then at least a list 
should be given of such industries where Congress can tolerate large-scale industries under 
private enterprise... My own submission 1s wherever there is a conflict between cottage industries 
and large-scale private enterprise the latter have to go overboard.” (Vinaik, 1956: 74). 

The reply of the Congress President to this query was ambiguous and did not unequivocally 
take up the case of Khadi and Gram Udyog as advocated by Kumarappa. He had the same 
experience as member of the National Planning Committee. Subhas Chandra Bose, a known 
advocate of big industry (and of militant methods of attaining independence) had convened 
this Committee and many of its members were industrialists, economists, scientists and business 
magnates. Within three months Kumarappa resigned from this Committee due to his irreconcilable 
differences on the matter of the desirable industrialization pattern of India and his inability to 
influence the Committee members to follow his line of thinking. 7 

Kumarappa’s tours in the N\WEP., Afghanistan and the Central Provinces with the hard 
work involved in carrying out the surveys were a strain on his health and he developed high 
blood pressure, which became a serious problem for the rest of his life. The almost solitary 
confinement in Jabalpur Jail during the Quit India movement also told upon his health. This 
time he was sentenced to 3 terms of 2'/ years hard labour. After spending two years in jail and 
completing two books his health began to break down and deteriorated to such an extent that 
he was released on the recommendation of civil surgeons, who had been asked to examine 
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him. On gaining freedom, however, he recuperated quickly. 

In 1946, when an interim government was formed prior to transfer of power, Kumarappa 
was offered a ministership by Sardar Patel, but he refused. Earlier too he had refused membership 
of the Congress Working Committee because he felt that his work in the A.I.V.I.A. was more 
important and that he could serve the masses better through this work. He would prefer to try 
and influence the government in the desired direction from outside rather than become part 
of it. With this aim he formulated an elaborate scheme for rural uplift, which met with Gandhi’s 
full approval. These recommendations were discussed at length and unanimously accepted at 
the 1946 Ministerial Conference in Poona the same year. 

The Post-‘independence’ Period: The transfer of power that took place in August 
1947 was considered as having only ushered in political Swaraj by Gandhi and Kumarappa. In 
the Gram Udyog Patrika of October 1947, Kumarappa remarked: 


“Gandhiji is being hailed as the ‘Father of Independence’ throughout the land. What is the Independence 
we see around us? Freedom to kill each other? It is a blasphemy to call a divided country, where 
communal riots abound, a child of the apostle of non-violence. No government in our country has 
accepted Gandhiji's ideals for the country. Indeed, Gandhi is either the father of a monster or a father 
without a child. There will be time enough to convey fatherhood on him when the country wholeheartedly 
adopts his programme based on the welfare of the masses.” (Vinaik, 1956: | 16-7) 

For Gandhi, August 1947 had in no sense been a time of rejoicing. His dream of a united 
India where all communities were to get equal opportunities—political, social, economic, religious, 
cultural and educational—was yet to be realised. A caste- and classless society starting from the 
villages had now to be struggled for under conditions of the absence of an alien power. For 
tackling this task he wanted the Congress to dissolve itself as a political party concerned with 
government and transform itself into a service organisation called Lok Sevak Sangh, shifting 
its focus from urban to rural areas to do away once and for all the exploitation of villagers by 
townspeople. He said: 


“Today, the villages are dung heaps. Tomorrow they will be little tiny gardens of Eden where dwell 
highly intelligent folk whom no one can deceive or exploit... The villagers should develop such a high 
degree of skill that articles prepared by them should command a ready market outside. When our 
villages are fully developed, there will be no dearth in them of men with a high degree of skill and artistic 
talent. There will be village poets, village artists, village architects, linguists and research workers. In 
short, there will be nothing in life worth having which will not be had in the villages.” (Chaitanya: | 59- 
60). 

In this transition period, village panchayats were to be formed on the basis of adult suffrage. 
Each village would constitute one vote for electing the district administration, which in its turn 
would elect the provincial administrations, and these in turn would elect the President as head 
of the executive. (Dharampal: 64-5). In the polity evolved in this manner the Constitution 
would be formed from the bottom up and would not be an imported structure imposed from 
the top. In other words, Indian democracy would function without competitive parties—tt 
would be a partyless democracy.’ 

Kumarappa agreed with Gandhi about the need for merging under one Board of 
Management all the autonomous organisations he had created for constructive work. These 
were in the various spheres of spinning and weaving, other village industries, agriculture, 
education, Harijan and Adivasi service, health, women’s uplift and cow protection. These 
organisations had come up at different points of time and there was a lack of much needed 
co-ordination in their functioning. For example, they would not as a matter of principle use 
cach others’ products: the Go Seva Sangh would go in for bulk purchase of mill-pressed oil 
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cake and would not opt for bullock ghani pressed cake; mill-made cloth or footwear from the 
hide of slaughtered animals would be worn by the members of these associations and so on. 

For Gandhi, the aim of the rural reconstruction organisations was not just a reformist one 
of providing relief to the poverty-stricken people or of providing employment to those 
unemployed. They had a revolutionary aim of moral, social and spiritual transformation to 
usher in a non-violent non-exploitative social order, in which individual growth was truly at the 
centre and the villages were no longer exploited by towns. Not much progress had taken place 
from this point of view under British rule and he held that integration of the various Sanghs 
and co-ordination of their activities would help in advancing the cause of non-violence and 
peace. Only such united organisations speaking in one voice would be able to demonstrate to 
the government the type of programmes that needed to be followed. Kumarappa was asked to 
convene a meeting for this purpose on 3 Feb. 1948 in Sevagram. But Gandhi was assassinated 
on 30" January. The meeting was therefore postponed and subsequently held between 13-15 
March. 

At this meeting, also attended by some Congtess leaders, the heads of the various associations 
could not come to any agreement regarding integration. Finally, some of the constructive 
organisations merged to form the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva Sangh." Shri Shankarrao Dev got 
appointed as Secretary. He could not take the organisation forward on a revolutionary footing 
as required by the circumstances then. North Indian chauvinism also prevailed by making 
Hindi the only accepted language of this all-India organisation. Due to the lack of emergence 
of any all-India leadership that would continue the struggle for the revolutionisation of society 
the organisations set up by Gandhi struck out on a reformist path and allowed themselves to 
come under the tutelage of the Nehru government. The wings of the A.I.V.LA. and the 
A.LS.A. were clipped through their take-over by the government under the All-India Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, which itself came under the Ministry of Industries.’ 

The wholesale transformation of the Congress into a pro-imperialist party of the big 
bourgeoisie and landlords pitted against the interests of the vast masses of workers and peasants 
began during this period. This change manifested itself in things big and small, and Kumarappa 
was indefatigable in his critique of the anti-people government policies, and particularly of the 
man at the helm, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Considering the violence unleashed by the government 
against the people in its bid for forcible integration of the country and the increasing corruption 
amongst Congress politicians, Kumarappa was even constrained to refer to Nehru as the 
Chiang Kai-shek of India. In his view, there was no question of constructive workers 
wholeheartedly co-operating with such a Congress-led government, which in a very short time 
had erected a steel purdah between itself and the people, rather than dedicating itself to their 
welfare and overcoming all the constraints in their progress. Native rural and urban and imperialist 
interests were increasingly allowed to dominate at the cost of India’s villages and its people. 

Kumarappa had served on the Economic Programme Committee appointed in November 
1947 by the A.LC.C. and chaired by Nehru to indicate the broad guidelines for the economy. 
Its report was submitted in January 1948 and presented a diluted version of Gandhi’s and 
Kumarappa’s views on a largely decentralized and village industries based economy. This report 
was later in the year adopted by the government as its Industrial Policy Statement. Subsequently, 
the downslide away from Gandhian economic philosophy was rapid. (See Devendra Kumar 
and Appendix 1). 

In February 1948, the Congress appointed an Agrarian Reforms Committee, which was 
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headed by Kumarappa. Its report submitted in July 1949 recommended land reforms, no 
private ownership of land and many other radical measures for restructuring land relations 
and land use. The recommendations of this Committee were pigeon-holed by the government, 
and Kumarappa went about setting up Pannai Ashram in Seldoh village near Wardha with the 
idea of undertaking a model implementation of the recommendations made in the Report. In 
this he was joined by Mira Behn and some other Sarvodaya workers. 

On the request of the government Kumarappa helped in setting up the Gandhi Memorial 
Fund in Delhi. Initially, he rejected the idea of a Fund and expressed the opinion that a true 
memorial to Gandhiji would be one that would gather the thousands of young men being 
misguided onto the path of violence and direct them into ways that would bring peace and 
harmony to India and the world. To start off this process of collecting at least one lakh souls 
he demanded the resignations of Nehru, Patel and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, who should 
concentrate on collecting these souls from colleges and universities. This idea like others were 
rejected by the persons concerned and Kumarappa after a while left the work of the Memorial 
Fund to J.B. Kripalani. (Vinaik, 1956: 121-2). 

There was no immediate programme to be financed by the huge fund that was collected 
and a large part of it went into security investments. Big industrialists and financiers became its 
trustees and the government pay scales and allowances attracted educated youth as its employees. 
In a letter to Kripalani in 1951, Kumarappa mentioned the fact that the fund had become only 
a cheap source of finance to the Government of India and was not at all being used to 
increase the number of constructive workers. Instead of being located at Delhi, it should have 
been located in some important centre of constructive work, he opined. (Vinaik, 1987: 150). 

During this period Kumarappa also made many trips abroad, to Europe, the Soviet Union, 
China and Japan, and wrote about the political and economic policies being followed in these 
countries. He participated in the conferences of the International Peace Movement and 
elaborated the Gandhian concepts of peace and non-violence. In 1952, he founded along with 
Gora (Goparaju Ramachandra Rao), an atheist rural social worker from Andhra Pradesh, the 
organisation, Arthik Samata Mandal (Society for Economic Equality), which was in favour of 
redistribution of land by means of non-violent pressure on the landlords by the landless, and 
of Swadeshi as an economic policy. In addition, it propagated Gramraj, the concept of partyless 
democracy, the idea that local village councils could and should work without political parties 
and organised ‘Food for All’ campaigns. 

Last Phase: By 1955 Kumarappa’s health was in so poor a condition that he had to give 
up his work at Pannai Ashram. He now set up his residence in Gandhi Niketan Ashram in T. 
Kallupatti near Madurai and started a training institute in village crafts there. He also continued 
to write on various national issues, particularly on the Community Development Programme 
of the government being undertaken with US aid and expertise, and on the Bhoodan Movement 
initiated by Shri Vinoba Bhave. He took a dim view of both as not helping to really solve the 
agrarian issues of the country. 

Ever since his work on the Agrarian Reforms Committee Kumarappa had begun to focus 
more on agrarian issues and in his village visits paid special attention to the needs of landless 
agricultural labour. For the preparation of this report he had travelled all over India, including 
to his home State of Tamil Nadu. The struggles between landowners and landless workers was 
acute here as in many other parts of India. He worked closely with the Tamil Nadu Constructive 
Workers’ Sangham, who called him to their camps to train village youth for constructive village 
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work. Ils message to them that land, like air and water, should be common property of the 
people and that only those who work on the land should own it was considered to be communistic 
propaganda by the landowners and they complained to the government about this. ‘he hostility 
towards him from these sections was very strong and there was a rumour that the government 
was thinking of putting a ban on his activities. Kumarappa’s sharp criticisms of the Nehru 
government had made him into a potential candidate for imprisonment 1n ‘free and independent’ 
India, and this was indeed suggested by some Congress politicians. Wisely, the Congress 
government refrained from this provocation, but by not erecting a memorial for him and by 
ignoring his contributions in all its publications it effectively buried him, just as they had buried 
Gandhi deep in the earth and not 1n their hearts! 

In the last years of his life, coping with multiple health problems, he also had to bear the 
passing away of two of his brothers, one of them, Bharatan, who had worked with him at 
Maganvadi. The fourth of January 1960 was celebrated as his 68" birthday in Madras while 
quite ill, On the 26" he had a partial stroke but was recovering. He was invited for a public 
meeting on the evening of 30" January, the day of Gandhi’s martyrdom. But he replied that in 
the 12 years since Gandhr’s departure there had not been even an inch of progress in the 
country along Gandhian lines, so “How do we deserve praying fox him on that day?” This 
thought, that we have not proved ourselves worthy disciples of the 20" century apostle of 
peace, seems to have weighed him down so much on that day that he passed away on the night 
of 30" January. 

Today, the conditions in the country are such that the following words of Gandhi come to 
mind: 


“The contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable hovels of the poor, labouring class 
cannot last one day in a free India, in which the poor will enjoy the same power as the richest in the land. 
A violent and bloody revolution Is a certainty one day unless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and 
the power that riches give and sharing them for the common good.” (Cited in S.K. George and K. 
Ramachandran (eds.): 299). 


The hour to establish a non-violent democracy of the Indian peoples, which, as Kumarappa 


called it, a government of the villagers, by the villagers and for the villagers, has been long due 
and needs all our efforts to make it a reality. 


Notes 


|. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar had obtained his M.A. and D. Phil degrees from the same university in 1915-16, and had at that 


time eagerly followed Seligman's lectures, who was a leading expert on Public Finance in the tradition of welfare 
economics. 


2. The interpretation given by Gandhi to Swadeshi was village made goods produced without exploitation, and which 
thus contributed to village self-sufficiency and non-violence. Swadeshi for him excluded mill made products—Indian or 
foreign—that involved exploitation of labour and Nature. 


3. Gandhi's criticism of parliamentary democracy with its representative character dated from the time of Hind Swaraj 
written in 1909. 


4. Five associations had been mentioned by Gandhi in his “last will and testament” of 29 Jan. 1948 for merger. (See 
Pyarelal, vol. 2: 819-820). 


5. For an update on the problems faced by the Khadi and Village Industries sector, see the July-August 2010 issue of 
Sarvodaya Talisman, a publication of Khadi Friends Forum, Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Madurai. 
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- Commission +420 

All-India Spinners’ Association (A.1S.A.) 81,121, 
bay tO, U9 221 eee 5-211, 419 (ee 
also Charkha Sangh) 

All-India Village Industrics Association (A.1.V.I.A.) 
JS, S1, 121, 424; 196,87, 24, 208, 219, 221, 
233, 240, 253, 271, 338 (see also Gram Udyog 
Sangh) 


414; 


alcohol/alcoholism 
355 

altruistic -sclf 160; - standards 82, 84; - valucs 79, 
81, 83, 86, 92 

armaments race 186, 192 

Arthik Samata Mandal 421 

artisans/handicraftsmen/craftsmen 25, 29, 81, 97ff, 
590-112, 129; Tdi rou, 204, 212-3, 238, 
238, 240, 248-9, 254, 261, 265, 311, 382-3 


af, Bard ie, 139; 291, 510, 


B 
balanced cultivation 243, 252, 314, 340 
balanced dict 10, 105, 131, 182, 207, 238, 249, 
257, 278, 314, 332, 337-8 
baluta/ padi] puddi/dan 98, 212, 331-2 


barter 


70, 74, 106, 199, 29, 224-5;,°229, 329, 341 


279, 334 ff, 408, 413-4, 421 
boycott - of British goods 152-3, 239; political 
390; economic 403 


Bhoodan Movement 


Buddha 352, 393 

bullion 36, 62-4, 70, 119 (see a/so gold and silver) 
CG 

capitalism 6° 11-2; 16; 47, 93, 125, 156,4161; 190, 


205-06. 208,. 213-5, 220,259 44/7; state 
capitalism 132, 190, 411 

caste ~ 14, 82, 99, 140, 151, 155, :204-05,:214, 249, 
262-3, 266, 269, 270, 381, 414; casteless 242, 
419 

centralization 239,395; burcaucratic 13; capitalistic 
238; - of education 373; - of finance and exchange 
205-06; political 156, 412; - of production 88, 
162, 206, 388-90, 395, 402-3; - of religion 184 

Charkha 19, 118; - Movement/Programme 136, 
173..238;- Sangh 92, 103, 123.239 (eer also 
A.I.S.A.); Ambar charkha 279, 281; Magan 
Charkha 137 

Chinese revolution 187-9 

151, 344 ff, 370-1 

civilization 80-1, 86-7, 109, 173, 220, 229, 270, 
280; 286, °385, 390, 39-4; agriculeurar $1;°213; 
ancicnt/old 83, 200; I¢uropcan/Western 84, 
147-9, 152, 154, 204, 217, 293; Indian 84, 150, 
152; Oriental 208, 234 

class/es' “47, 82, 89, 98, 102;°131, 159,184, 233, 
321; better-off/well-to-do/upper 38-9, 46, 232; 
classless 242, 419; - consciousness 156; dominant 
99; forcign cxploiting 35; industrial 56; 
intellectual 27; in Japan 140, 142; - of &/sans 

26, 422; - of land owners/ 
agricultural 263, 307; Icisured 381; vis-a-vis the 
masses 30, 278; middle 46, 171, 263; - of mill 
owners 112; - of moncy-lenders 304ff; poorer 
24, 37; ruling 14, 46, 71, 413; - struggle 156; - 
war 414 

Cold War 144, 191, 194 

colonialism 9, 11-12, 197, 406, 409 

Commonwealth 73 


Christianity 


262; labouring 


174; communal riots 419 
communism 13, 142, 155-6, 190, 214, 220, 411; 
Sovict communism 89, 156, 187, 208, 389 

13, 263, 413 
Community Development Programmc/community 
133, 256tt,-279, 33 aye 49 
conscientious objectors 388, 392 

Constitution of India 178ff, 280, 412-3, 419 


communalism 


Communist Party of India 


projects 
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Constructive Programme 121, 133, 170, 277, 389; 
-work 123, 170, 248, 342, 400-01, 419; - workers 
107, 133-4, 169-71, 183, 264, 401, 417, 419, 420- 
21; ‘Vamil Nadu Constructive Workers’ Sangham 
421 

conversion 361, 370-1 

co-operative socictics 64, 79, 85, 118, 243, 252-3, 
271, 303ff; - Act 270; multi-purpose 105, 119- 
20, 247-8: . 252" 3220424. | 

culture 82, 87, 98, 145, 154, 192, 200, 208, 211, 
220, 234, 256, 292, 373-4, 377; 384-5, 394; 
Indian’ 111, 9433, 70FG08 16/ 389,::3938.e4TS- 
indigenous 151, 154-5; Islamic 81; lasting 90; 

149, 157-8, 192, 317 

currency - contraction 305, 311; - control 51, 228, 
273; - exchange ratio 229, 306; - inflation 63-4, 
69, 118-9, 225-6, 278; as intermediary 64; - 
manipulation 47; as paper reserve 36, 305; - 
policy 36; Royal Commission on Indian linance 
and Currency 65; - stability 64 


national 


D 

Dakshin Bharat I lindi Prachar Sabha 

Dalit 338 (see a/so | lariyan) 

Dandi March 416 (see also Salt Satyagraha) 

debt/indebtedness 32, 40, 60; agricultural/farmers’/ 

9 Ad AP eee ca (20 2fE 5320;°3232= of 

65ff; Indian 67; national 52-4; 

productive 51, 54; public 35, 52ff, 65; 

unproductive 32, 51, 54-5; of the US 192 

239, 395, 405; - of control 156, 
395; - of industrics/production/cconomic activity 
162-3, 205-6, 380, 395, 403, , 418 

deflation 118-9 

democracy 8, 14, 155, 162-3, 169, 176ff, 192, 237, 
249, 251, 286, 331-3, 338-9, 388, 395, 412, 422; 
partyless 419, 421; village level 27, 414 

depression 11, 214-5, 229, 277; the Great Depression 
227 

development 132-4, 251; Amcrican modcl of 12; - 
of character/higher self/personality/spiritual 90- 
1, 118; 19622235 266427 7s economic +249: 
imported modcl of 9-10, 14; industrial 36, 275- 
6; lopsided 82, 392; planned 277; rural 73, 106- 
O07, 173, 241ff, 377-8; sustainable 8, 12, 15 

19, 134, 176, 178-80, 401-03 

differential rent 41 

392, 397 

15; - finances 65; - exchange 181, 327 

381 

duty customs 42, 154, 159, 228, 273; countervailing 
excise 39; death 40; estate 41; cxcisc 22, 273; 
export 38-9; - on factory products 241; import 


200 


rural 
Great Britain 


decentralization 


Dharma 


disarmament 
dollar 


Dravidian Movement 


39; municipal 246, 253; octroi 129, 253; 


protective 8 


E 

Kast India Company 44-5, 52-3, 55-6, 59, 60, 62, 
65-7, 163, 224, 282 

ceconomics/economy — agrarian/rural 106, 320ff,; 
balanced 135, 144; capitalistic 109, 132, 222, 417; 
colonial 8; - of co-operation 109; current 16, 111, 
391, 396; decentralized 144, 190; - of dependency 
7; duty-centred 394; - of enterprise 76, 78, 80-1, 
87-8, 104, 179, 190; - of freedom 105, 121; feudal 
417; Gandhian 7, 13, 190, 251; - of gregation 76, 
79, 80-1, 87, 95, 104, 190; Keynesian 14, 24; local 
97; based on material standards of value 82; mixed 
180, 277, 341; moncy/moncy-bascd 71, 104-06, 
205, 212, 225, 227-9, 249, 330, 332, 339; based on 
morality 23; mother 179, 396; national 7, 8, 15, 
80, 127, 159; Nehruvian 7; neo-liberal 8, 14-5; 
parasitic 76, 78, 80, 87, 95, 104, 190; - of 
permanence 74tf, 289; planned 122, 144, 238, 260, 
270, 277; predatory 76, 78, 80-1, 87, 95, 104, 190; 
rescrvoir 15, 111, 391, 396; - of self-rcliance and 
self-sufficiency 15, 109, 418; Sarvodaya 109; - of 
service 77, 79, 80, 87,91, 95, 104, 190; - of sharing 
107; welfare 14, 24, 175, 222, 423; Western 107, 
284 

l.conomic Programme Committee 251, 320, 420 

education 15, 25, 88, 93, 1205938 153. 155. 210, 
215, 221, 223,,.228. 2563256264 278. 290: 
308, 313, 340, 372ff, 389, 394, 403, 408, 419; 
Adult 239, 334, 377-8; Basics 121, 123.-129, 
167, 247, 258, 325, 374-5. 370, 381-2, 394: 40 
China 189; college 22, 290; expenditure on 31- 
2, 47, 66; carly 123; industrial 233; - in Japan 
140, 143; Nai Talin/New 19, 284, 383, 418; 
national 184; universal 80; 
Western/impcerialistic/ Macaulayan 129, 404 

equality. 178,193, 286, 318.5338. 354: - of 
distribution 162; cqualitarian socicty 131-3; 
among nations 229; - of opportunity 193; - of 
the sexes 158; - of standard of life 224 


29; - in Russia 


F 

Framing. .8, 26,.28, 35, 39. 47ene eee ed 1, 26, 
£76,209, 257, 276, 290. ste ee ES, 
327-9, 331, 355, 378-9, 384; Bengal I’amine 8, 
68-9, 86, 277, 326 

81, 89, 93, 389 (see also Nazism) 

fertilizer artiticial/chemical 135, 243, 293-4, 300- 
01; - factory 128, 313, 328, 411 

feudalism 52, 140, 193, 197, 219, 336 

lord Foundation 10 


fascism/ fascists 


INDEX 


forests afforestation 327, 331; conservation of 
199; destruction of 23, 52, 130, 134, 143, 312; 
development of 120, 128; expenditure on 54; 
policy on 43, 255; management of 214, 235, 
240, 323, 364; minor forest products 128, 252; 
Reserve forests 279; as a resource base 162, 274, 
283; revenue from 37; virgin forest 329 

268 

freedom cconomig 105, 121, 237; - to exploit 132- 
3; - of the individual 90-1, 96, 101, 122, 147, 
156, 164, 168, 205, 228, 234ff, 317, 347, 367; - 
of the nation 192, 350, 371, 379, 385; political 
7-8, 154,-16F, ‘18@9 195, 2177, 271; 286;.socml 
105, 271; - struggle/movement 13, 17, 413 (see 
also liberty) 

77-9586, 90-1596;55401,°104; 357; 365, 


Forward Bloc 


freewill 


368-9 


G 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact (1931) 154, 417; Gandhi 
Memorial I’und 421; Gandhi National Memorial 
‘Trust 171; Gandhism 190 
11, 209 


globalisation 


gold 30, 70, 72, 75, 90, 102-3, 212, 215, 372; drain’ 


of 25, 68; import of 25; in rclation to valuc of 
rupee 61; Gold Iixchange Standard 65, 229; 
Gold lixchange Standard Reserve 36, 305 (see 
also bullion) 

Go Seva/cow protection 
419 

Gramraj 421; Gram Seva Sangha = 247-8; Gram 
Sevak 246, 259; Gram Udyog Sangh 92, 123, 
417 (see also NAVAN.) 

9,11 


‘Grow more l‘ood’ campaign 


110-11; Go Seva Sangh 


Green revolution 


139,(959 


H 

handicrafts/crafts 15, 23, 27, 47, 100, 111, 249, 
254, 266, 274-5, 337, 418, 421; IIandloom and 
ITandicrafts Board 280; handmade paper 283, 
289 

Harijan 247, 258, 318, 370, 419 (see also Dalit); - 
Seva 318 ; Harnjan 169, 280, 417 

151, 184, 370 


I lindustani ‘lalimi Sangh 


I linduism 


378 


I 
imperialism 11, 24, 46-7, 82, 93, 123, 128, 148-9, 
152, 154-5, 169-70, 183, 187, 190, 194, 197, 
211, 217-8, 225, 233, 234, 355, 370, 380-1, 387, 
389, 396, 409; British 62, 66, 171, 173, 193, 
233, 257, 289; US 144, 191-3, 257 
336 


Tnamdari 
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Independence 154, 168, 394, 404, 419; complete 
170, 233, 317; cconomic 229, 265; movement/ 
struggle 7, 198, 417-8; political 7, 9, 72, 105, 
154,.170, 191, 235, 262) 31555945410; 412, 
418; real and lasting 107, 153-4, 169 (see also 
Swardj) 

Indian National Congress 8, 35, 58, 67, 69, 73, 114, 
124, 169-71, 198, 204, 217, 232, 254, 268, 309, 
318, 320, 325, 412, 416-22; Congress Sclect 
Committee on the Hinancial Obligations between 
Great Britain and India 61, 65-6, 68, 417; Jaipur 
Congress (1948) 171; Karachi Congress (1931) 
65, 417-8; Lahore Congress Resolution on Parna 
Swaraj (1929) 153; Mecrut Session of the 
Congress (1946) 412 (see also A.1.C.C.) 

Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation of India 
(ICICI) 410 

Industrial Devclopment Regulation Act (1951) 410 

Industrial inance Corporation 72 

Industrial Policy 118; - Resolution (1948) 251, 
410-11, 420; - Statement (1956) 411 

Industrial Revolution 45, 53, 124, 192, 288, 388, 
396 

Industry advertisement 16; agro 251, 279, 320, 
529, 357, 411; British 8; centralized 88, 115, 
21, 190, 145, 162-1817 1670. 206, 217, 
237-8, 239, 252-5, 268, 271-4, 277-80, 288, 415; 
cottage 29, 47, 88-9, 117-8, 125, 128, 131, 140, 
144-5, 170-1, 199, 237, 239-41, 251-2, 254, 271- 
5, 283; 287» 292-3, 295, 385, 395, 417; dead -and 

Fre, 10, 159, 162-3, 

171, 254, 385; expenditure on 31; food processing 

10, 254; forcign/Europcean 23, 34, 40, 282; 

forcign-financed 411; heavy 7, 279; home 84, 

145, 254; Indian/indigenous 24, 34, 44, 47, 134, 

236, 272, 282; infant/nascent/newly forming 23, 

a4, 40,47, 49; 153, 208, ee, 121; 136, 

232, 252, 261, 278, 282, 395, 418; large-scalc/ 

big/mechaniscd 10-1, 13, 86, 88, 119, 124, 128, 

139,145, 181,192, ZP, 2ou- 250-41, 245, 

254-5, 262, 268-9, 271, 274-5, 279-80, 283, 285, 

290, 293, 295, 415, 418; local 105, 228-9; rural 

405, 254; small 117, 131, 446, 171, 199, 240, 

279; state-owncd/government controlled and 

owned 136, 235; subsidiary 140; textile 26, 

125, 272; Industrics Regulation Act 282 

14-5, 229, 355; in distribution 24, 225 

14, 63, 69-70, 116ff, 127, 172, 189, 281, 

311;in Germany 64;1n Japan 143 (see a/so currency 

inflation) 


dying 265; decentralized 


incquality 
inflation 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) 410 


internationalism 150, 152-3, 229, 282 
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International Monetary fund 65, 410-1 
Irrigation 28, 29, 34-5, 37-8, 43-4, 48, 54, 68-9, 73, 
105; 117-81 27taae att 9, 1995242 259) 


302, 315/331) 300 


J 
Jains 352 
Jallianwalla Bagh 73 
Judaism 360, 370 
K 
Khadi 19, 109-10, 159, 180-1, 183, 226, 239, 254, 


275, 383, 416-8, 422 


L 

labour 47, 64, 70, 81, 96-7, 102-3, 108, 110, 121, 
131-2; 144, 15835192, 497.2095 21.1,-226,. 238-9, 
251i 261,  DQA RG ae Pe 2975-978, 302-319. 
340, 348, 355, 365, 407, 413; agricultural /land/ 
field labourers 47, 105, 121, 127, 188, 198, 203- 
4, 266, 273, 316-7, 320, 323-4, 326, 332-3, 335; 
Agricultural Labour Iinguiry Committee Report 
198; alicnation of labour power 13; vis-a-vis 
capital. 13, 96, 124, 211, 220, 332, 237-8, 263-4, 
268, 286, 404-5; Central Labour Advisory Board 
332-3; as a commodity 103, 107-8, 228; dignity 
of 102, 266, 382; displacement of 94; - 
disputes/conflict 204, 273; division of labour 
99-100, 103-4, 208, 238; exploited 80, 82, 102, 
316, 422; forced 159; forcign 210; human/as 
human resource, 136, 142, 273, 248; 386; 
industrial/factory 64, 127, 252, 262-3, 273; jail 
163, 167; labour intensive 280; labour saving 
devices. 95297 awe to7. 211, 261, 276, 295, 
407;. landless 127; 131, 263-4, 320, 322, 324, 
32¢,. 333, 341, 407-08, 421; |--leaders 46, 116, 
118; - legislation 118, 273, 324; - migration 324; 
mobilc/scasonal 80, 340; labour Party (British) 
S33; tcoimented = ize 202" skilled) TP, 
132, 140, 238; slave 316; - strike 263; sweat 
159, 206; - union 255, 263, 376, 394, 407-8 (see 
also trade union); International Labour Union 153; 
urban 324 

257, 320, 335, 414, 421 ;in China 187- 
9;1n Japan 143 (see a/so agrarian rcform) 

land revolution 


land reform 


413 (see also agrarian revolution) 

League of Nations 89, 149, 152, 169, 194, 388, 

392, 39% 

43, 4604-14, too, 193,221, 205 

Lend-l.case Scheme 72 

liberty 27, 178,01 92,-229 "347, 350, 371, 379: civil 
libertics 122 (see also freedom) 

19, 170, 397, 419 


Icisure 


Lok Sevak Sangh 


M 


Marx 149; Marxism 13; Marxist ecology 14 


minerals 12, 14-5, 75, 162, 181, 199, 235-6, 396, 
406 

minoritics 155 

mlechha 19, 123 (see also untouchable) 

mirasdar 19,177 


missionary Christian 263, 370-71; - of ahimsa 383 
Muslim I.caguce 8, 412 / 


N 
nationalisation 113-4; - of land 335; - of the Sucz 
Canal 196 
nationalism 40, 144ff, 282; supernationalism 229 
Nationalist Christian Party 152 
NATO. (North Atlantic ‘Treaty Organisation) 
Nazis/Nazism 81, 89, 93, 351-2, 360, 389 


11-2 


194 


nco-colonialism 

non-alignment 9 

nuclear - cnergy 280, 398;- weapons 109, 398 
O 

Occident/occidental 233, 336 

Opium trade 80, 103 


Orient/oriental 84, 233, 282, 336, 344, 372 


p 
pacifism/pacifists 388ff 

Pakistan 73, 117, 144, 171-2, 199, 327 
panniyal 20, 177 


Partition - of Bengal 199, 238; - of India 199 

patriotism 112, 182, 188, 233, 380, 390; narrow 
372 

peace 7, 14, 16, 25-6, 79-81, 89, 108-09, 135, 144, 


173, 187, 196, 222, 280, 290, 364, 371, 383-5, 
387-8, 420; agrarian 264; industrial 273; 
international/world/universal 133, 144 148-9, 
153-4, 181, 190; 192,194, 196=7)-199°-°229.' 257, 
280, 288, 339, 383, 390ff; - for the masses 289, 
294; - movement 393, 421 

plan/planning 8, 89-92, 105-08, 120ff, 134, 136, 
162° 177, 17, 198, 200% Si3 2a 4 S51. 
259-62, 268-70, 277, 292, 387, 406, 410; Bombay 
Plan (1944) 120; Planning Commission 125, 128, 
174-5, 254, 256, 277, 285-6; crop/cultivation 
planning 126, 323, 337; I‘ive-Year Plans 198; 
Hirst Plan 125-7, 180-1; Second Plan 10, 279- 
80, 411; Planning Ministry 259; National Planning 
Committee 124-5, 277, 418; ; - in Soviet Russia 
156, 184; (see aéo agricultural planning and planned 
development) 

poverty. 89) 11, 14,.16, 22,28) 30, 32.°35; 36-7, 
41-2, 47-9, 92, 136, 140, 153-4, 162, 167, 171- 
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2, 181s 186; 195;5°796;-204-5, 208, 211,-213, 
216, 223, 232, 238, 240, 254, 260, 268, 270-3, 
308, 311, 317, 334, 338-40, 396, 409, 415, 420 
Listes, oot, 295, 909-10, 319 
140, 149, 187 

185, 188, 329 


Q 


- movement 344, 418; - resolution 


prohibition 
proletariat 


prostitution 


‘Quit India’ 
412 


R 

race 147, 150, 152, 159, 346, 355, 373; alicn 40; 
dependent and backward 216; - hatred 153; 
human 7, 80, 120, 211, 238, 278, 353, 398-9; 
Jewish 351; ruling 39, 211; subject 84, 209; 
weaker 273 

railways 23, 29-30, 34ff, 43-5, 47-8, 54, 66, 68, 70, 
153, 198, 2402-23, 256, 240, 246, 250, 253; 
255, 270, 273, 384, 404, 410, 418 


Ramraj 20, 81, 169-71 
recession 12, 14 
religion 74, 81, 148-51, 156, 160, 178, 184, 199, 


206, 208, 218, 220, 355, 360-1, 365, 369-71, ° 


373, 401, 415 
Reserve Bank of India 

62-3, 70, 72 
Round ‘lable Conference (1931) 67, 417 
Russian modcl 186 
Russian revolution 


20, 336 


50, 70, 72, 116, 411; - Act 


156, 187 
Ryofwart 


S 
416 (see also Dandi March) 
Samagra Gram Seva 383 
92,134 
Sarvodaya 20, 107-09, 176-7, 188, 190, 196-201, 
279-81, 334-5, 336-8, 383, 405, 421 


Salt Satyagraha 


Santiniketan 


Satyagraha 20, 153, 170, 178, 371, 389, 400, 403, 
414 
science 122, 136, 231, 274-6, 288-90, 293-5, 328, 


359, 385-6, 409; - of citizenship 380; - of economics 
108; environmental science 14; fiscal scicnce 23; 
home science 247; - of medicine 104; political 
science 155, 250; prostitution of 86, 352, 386 

self-rcliance 7, 8, 12, 14-6, 216-7, 241, 248, 280, 
405 

sclf-sufficiency 13, 108, 133, 150, 180, 186, 195, 
197-8, 221, 243, 256, 280-1, 288-90, 317, 342; 
national 168, 171, 390, 394; regional 126, 257, 
341, 395-6; of a State 130-1; village 240, 248, 
340, 399; for world peace 383, 393, 402-03 


serf/serfdom 20, 192, 219; agrestic 324 


~ trade 


silver Bengal 53; as standard 61, 119 (see a/so 
bullion) 

eaves slavery © 12, 82; 9669092).217, 318, 347; 

ayrestic 20, 333; in Germany and Italy 23-4; in 

Greece and Rome 80, 84, 219; in North America 

193; political 143, 159, 173, 390 

11-3, 17, 149, 190;*282.:411, 417; 
international socialism 148; state/statist socialism 
13, 93, 104, 389 

soil - crosion 73, 105-6, 117, 127, 130, 141, 143, 
24d, 290; 259, 312, 927; ety 15, 2435, 312, 
328, 330 | 

sports/games/play 96, 99, 219-20, 249, 313, 380-1 

standardisation 86, 89, 98, 138, 156, 184, 186, 213, 
216, 233, 292, 373, 385, 402; - of cducation 
373 | 

standard of lifc/living 93, 98-9, 120, 136, 145, 
151, 171+2; 185-6, 195; 204, 22325: 276, 278, 
284, 315, 321, 388, 394, 407; complex 94ff, 
101, 120, 278, 284; cquitable 132, 140, 151; 
high 84, 93-7, 278, 284-5, 361, 388, 390, 397; 
low 30, 94-5, 209, 216, 278, 284, 307, 309; 
simple 94-5, 120, 278, 284 

198; 279; - Act 


socialism 


States Reorganisation 
Commission 198 
sterling 90; - balances 50, 71-3; - bloc 73; - credit 
62; - exchange 181; - sccuritics 62ff 

Swadeshi 20, 108, 112, 128, 154, 159-60, 185-6, 
223, 239, 403, 418, 421, 422 

Swaraj 20, 112, 120, 154-5,-169, 173-4, 218,236, 
256, 276, 289, 317, 381, 418-9; Purna Swaraj 
154, 379 (see also Independence) 


198; - 


T 

tariff 38, 45, 214; - Commission 282; 
discriminatory 8;imposcd 237; manipulated 153; 
policy 39; protective 23, 26, 39, 47, 153, 282 

taxation/taxes 22-5, 27-30, 35-8, 40, 44-6, 48-9, 
Da, 3), 00, 50, 129, beeen ae elu, 217, 
225, 220, 232, 259-0, 240s eau, 200, 261, 297, 
306, 308, 375, 380, 385, 411, 416; ‘back’ 40; 
business profits 117, 410; capital gains 410; 
degressive 37, 40, 49; direct 37, 42, 49; 
discriminatory 8; income 37, 40, 118, 172, 410; 
indirect 24, 37, 49; in kind 27, 189, 225, 228, 
236, 247; on land 29, 36, 39, 41-2, 188, 307-08, 
323; overtaxation 48; progressive 37, 40, 49; 
proportional or uniform 27, 40, 49; protective 
39, 40; regressive 29, 37, 49; sales 250-1; on salt 
39, 41; super 117, 172, 410-11; terminal 246; 
wealth 411 

46, 48, 53, 71, 109, 153, 190, 198-9, 224-6, 

252, 255, 287, 328-9, 338, 406; - barricrs 287; - 


colonial 
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deficit 411; foreign/external/cxport 16, 25, 29, 
36, 68,.84, 117, 119, 120, 134-5, 149, 181, 210, 
226, 229, 236, 249, 280, 312, 389-90, 403, 406; 
free 29, 38-40, 144; international/world 7, 15, 
39; 45;.101, 121, 144-5,.169;.197, 287; 390, 
394-5, 399, 409; with socialist countrics 73 

trade union 144, 417; of landless labourers 324 (see 
also labour union) 

trustec/trusteeship 32, 35, 45, 50, 52, 62, 153, 159, 
179, 182, 208, 216, 239, 286, 413, 415 


U 

United Kingdom Commercial Corporation (U.K.C.C.) 
62-3, 69-70 

unemployment 160, 204, 206, 210-11, 218, 223, 
228, 248; 263,27 Ies,2) 6, 280, 292; 205518 
324, 334, 340, 373 

United Nations 63, 169, 191, 194, 197, 397 

untouchability/untouchable 123, 218, 247, 266 


V 
values 83, 86, 90-1, 96, 101, 104, 113, 119, 123, 
173, 228, 249, 284. 329, 382, 385; cultural 89, 
137, 208, 372; educational 281; ctcrnal .235, 
369; false 327, 402; human and spiritual 12, 82- 
4, 108, 144, 156, 171, 179-80, 212, 225, 228-9, 
232, 273, 280.9341. 385, 402; matcrial and 
economic 825.5199; 180; 185,.208, 212,228: 
281, 372, 390; money/monctary 82, 85, 89, 93, 
103, 110.1936 48-255; 250, 3/2: moral -32e% 
103, 1225 Toate 39 0144..171- 2120s 


239, 274, 388, 413; self-centred 84, 86; social : 


83, 118; tanger 165; 228-9, 281,329, sre 
388; ‘standard "of. 4125, 171,215, 221-2, 225, 
228, 280, 372-3, 387-9 (see also altruistic valucs) 

Vanaspati 135, 181, 292, 295, 296ff, 314 

Varnashram Dharma 79, 123, 387 

16, 417 

village - community 248, 336, 340, 413; - councils 
126, 421; - culture 242, 248; - economy 9, 12-3, 
15, 179, 244, 259; - education 242,247, 249, 
377: = industeiesees dv. 15, 17.°110,°116. 125. 
128,140, 160) 199° 207, 221, 224, 238. 24 
242, 245-7, 250, 253-4, 259, 261, 264, 271, 273, 
279-81, 25a 290292255295, °337, 382-3, 4192 
21; - movement 157, 293, 418, - panchayat 27, 
79, 105,- Tie, 244, 24 /-8. 323. 325. ae 
360, 419; - reconstruction 248, 377, 418, 420; - 
republic 120, 257, 336, 338, 412; schools 27 
373-4, 377, 382; - women 


W 
115, Tat, fae 222,239, 254-5, 271 


Villagism 


> 


182; - workers 364 


wage/s 


287, 323; - under capitalism 64, 95-6, 100-01, 
103-04, 107, 214, 227, 261, 407; minimum wages 
331-3; Minimum Wages Act 324, 331, 333; - in 

naturc 75-6, 103-04; - for women 158, 331 

War Resisters’ International 392, 393, 405 

work 75, 99ff, 218ff, 284, 290, 384, 385, 394 

World Bank 65, 410-11 

World Peace Council 405 

World lederal Government 392 — 

World Student I‘cderation 153 

world/global war 8, 9, 86, 111, 113, 122, 192, 257, 
284, 292, 352, 387,°3895 392; 396-7; list 32, 
62,71, 82, 370, 392, 445; dacond, &;.9, 12..62. 
65:69; 71-2, 14,1] Le BeR e 1 O O09, 217; 
227, 249, 387, 390, 392-3, 413 


| Y 
Young India 22, 416-7 
Z 
zamindar 20, 314, 318 
zamindari 20, 335-6; abolition of 320, 414 


“The wealth of a nation consists not in 
what a few possess, but in the extent to 
which the majority can satisfy their daily 
wants, especially needs. Looked at from 
this angle, increase in the number of 
millionaires in a country need not indicate 
increase in the prosperity of the nation. 
Indeed, it may indicate the opposite, if the 
accumulated wealth was occasioned by 
restricted distribution. When judging the 
well-being of a nation, our consideration 
should centre round the way in which 
purchasing power is distributed among 
the citizens... 

Democracy cannot exist where there is 
starvation, nakedness and poverty along 
side of glut and glamorous living, which 
condition indicates exploitation of the 
weak by the strong.” 


(JCK: The Unitary Basis for a 
Non-violent Democracy) 
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